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PHILOSOPHICAL AND POLITICAL 
HISTORY 
* SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 


OF THE 


EUROPEANS 


IN THE 


EAST AND WEST INDIES, 


BOOK XVIII. 


* 25 Colonies founded in Pennſyloania, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, Carolina, Georgia, and Florida. General Re- 


ws Ledtions on all theſe Settlements. 


1 ; 
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VN 0 ſociety. was ever founded on n A people BOOK 
90 Ed by a compact ſo extraordinary, would have i., 
; be gen, at the ſame time, both the moſt degraded and parallel be- 
th mot unfortunate of people. Declared enemies of tween bed 
Fo human race, they would equally have been en- pos te ; 
£ Wed to compadſlion from the ſentiments they would ment. 
ha Nee inſpired, and thoſe they would have experienced. 
bs 2 pared and hated by all ſurrounding powers, they 
| 2 duld have inceſſantly been agitated by the ſame. ,pal- 
ns. Their misfortunes would have excited univer- 
oy, and their proſperity general affliction. The 
oons would one day have united to exterminate 

n; but time would have rendered this Teague uſe- 

s. It would have been ſufficient for their annihila- 

=, and for the avenging of other nations, that each 
Vol. VI. A 
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B O o Kof their members ſhould have modelled his conduct 

XVII upon the maxims of the ſtate. Animated with the 

ſpirit of their inſtitution, they would all have been ea- 

ger to raiſe themſelves upon the ruin of each other. 

No meaſure would have appeared too odious for this 

purpoſe. This would have been realizing the fable 

of the race engendered from the teeth of the dragon, 

which Cadmus ſowed upon the earth, and which 1 was 
deſtroyed as ſoon as created. | 

How different would be the deſtiny of an empire : 

founded on virtue! Agriculture, the arts, the ſciences, # 

and commerce, improved under the protection of peace, 

would have expelled idleneſs, ignorance, and miſery. 

The chief of the ſtate would have received the diffe- 

rent ranks of men in the ſtate, and would have been 

adored. He would have underſtood that not one of 

the ſociety could ſuffer, without ſome injury to the 

whole body, and therefore he would have attended to 

the happineſs of all. Impartial equity would enſure | 

the obſervation of the treaties which it had dictated, | 

the ſtability of laws, which it had ſimplified, and the 

diſtribution of taxes, which it would have proportion- | 

ed to the public expences. All the neighbouring | 

powers, intereſted in the preſervation of this people, 

would arm in their detence, upon the leaſt danger 

which ſhould threaten them. But in default of fo- 

reign ſuccours, they might themſelves oppoſe, to the | 

unjuſt aggreſſor, the impenetrable barrier of a rich | 

and numerous people, for whom the word Country 

would not merely be a nominal idea. This is what 

may be called imaginary excellence in politics. ; 

Theſe two ſorts of government are equally unknown 

in the annals of the world; which preſent us with no- 

thing but impertect ſketches, more or leſs reſembling 

the atrocious ſublimity, or more or leſs diſtant from 

| the affecting beauty, of one or the other of theſe great 

portraits. The nations which have made the moſt 

ſplendid figure on the theatre of the world, actuatedd 

by deſtructive ambition, have diſplayed a greater re 

ſemblance to the former. Others, more wiſe in their? 
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conſtitution, more ſimple in their manners, more limit- B o O x 
ed in their views, and enveloped, if we may uſe the 
expreſſion, with a kind of ſecret happineſs, ſeemed to 
be more conformable to the ſecond. Among the lat- 
ter Pennſylvania may be reckoned. ; | 
wie Lutheraniſm, which was deſtined to cauſe a remark- The — 
able change in Europe, either by its own influence, or Pennſylva- 

S by the example it gave, had occaſioned a great fer- nia. _ 
ment in the minds of all men, when there aroſe, in the ſect. 
gmiadſt of the commotions it excited, a new religion, 
3X which at firſt appeared much more like a rebellion 
guided by fanaticiſm, than like a ſect that was govern- 
ed by any fixed principle. The generality of innova- 
tors in religion follow a regular ſyſtem, compoſed of 
doctrines connected with each other, and contend at 


= firſt only to defend them, till perſecution irritates and 
e & ſtimulates them to rebellion, ſo that at length they 
0 have recourſe to arms. The Anabaptiſts, on the con- 
e trary, as if they had only looked into the Bible for the 
|, word of command to attack, lifted up the ſtandard of 
e | 


rebellion, before they had agreed upon a ſyſtem of 
doctrine. It is true, indeed, their leaders had taught; 
that it was a ridiculous and uſeleſs practice to admini- 
Mer baptiſm to infants, and aſſerted that their opinion 
pon this point was the ſame as that of the primitive 
church; but they had not yet ever reduced to prac- 


Rice this article of belief, which was the only one that 


h WE Furniſhed a pretence for their ſeparation. The ſpirit 
y pf {edition prevented them from paying a proper at- 
it gention to the ſchiſmatic tenets on which their divi- 


Bon was founded. To ſhake off the tyrannical yoke 
pf church and ſtate, was their law and their faith. To 
enliſt in the armies of the Lord, to join with the faith- 


Yo 

g gul, who were to wield the ſword of Gideon, this was 
n heir device, their motive, and their ſignal for rallying, 
it lt was not till after they had carried fire and ſword 
ſt into a great part of Germany, that the Anabaptiſts 


Whought of giving ſome bafis and ſome connection to 
heir creed, and of marking and cementing their con- 
ederacy by ſome viſible ſign of union. Having been 


8 S AY | 


o OR e! at firſt by inſpiration to raiſe a body of troops, 
XVII. in 1525 they were united to compoſe a religious code. 


mitive Chriftianity, has degenerated, and is for that 
reaſon an impure ſociety. _ 


| ſtations, is the moſt dangerous one that can be adopt - 
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In this mixed ſyſtem of intoleration and mildneſs, 
the Anabaptiſt church, being the only one in which 
the pure word of God is taught, neither can nor ought 
to communicate with any other. | A 

The ſpirit of the Lord blowing whereſoever it lift. BW 
eth, the power of preaching is not limited to one or- 
der of the faithful, but is diſpenſed to all. Every one 5 
likewiſe has the gift of prophecy. 3 

Every ſect which hath not preſerved a community 1 
of all things which conſtituted the life and ſpirit of pri- 


Magiſtrates are uſeleſs in a ſociety of the truly faith. I 
ful. A Chriſtian never has occaſion for any; nor is a 
Chriſtian allowed to be one himſelf. = 

Chriſtians are not permitted to take up arms even 
in their own defence, much leſs is it tawtul for them Wl 
to enliſt as ſoldiers in mercenary armies. 1 

Both law-ſuits and oaths are forbidden the diſciples WP 
of Chriſt, who has commanded them to let their yea, 
be yea, and their nay, nay. , = 

The baptiſm of infants is an invention of the devil : 
and the pope. The validity of baptiſm depends upon 


the voluntary conſent of adults, who alone are able to 


receive it with a conſciouſneſs of the engagement they . 
take upon themſelves. I 

Such was in its origin the religious ſyſtem of the | 
Anabaptiſts. Though it appears founded on charity 
and mildneſs, yet it produced nothing but violence 
and iniquity. The chimerical idea of an equality off 


ed in rivilized. ſociety. To'preach this ſyſtem to the 

people, is not to rut them in mind of their rights, it ůᷣ 
leading them on t) aſſaſſination and plunder; it is let- 
ting domeſtic animals looſe, and transforming them 
into wild beaſts. The rulers of the people muſt be 
more enlightened, or the laws by which they are go- 
verned muſt be ſoftened ; but there is in fact no ſuch 
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thing in nature as a real equality; it exiſts only in the ; O o x 
ſyſtem of equity. Even the ſavages themſelves are XVIII. 
not equal when once they are collected into hordes. | 
| They are only ſo while they wander in the woods; 
and even then the man who ſuffers the produce of his 
chaſe to be taken from him, is not the equal of him 
who deprives him of it. Such has been the origin of 
all ſocieties. 48's 43/4 | 

A doctrine, the baſis of which was the community 
of goods and equality of ranks, was hardly calculated 
to find partizans any where but among the poor. 
-The peaſants therefore adopted it with the greater 
at 8 enthuſiaſm, in proportion as the yoke from which it 

delivered them was more inſupportable: The far 
h- BY greater part, eſpecially thoſe who were condemned to 
8 flavery, roſe up in arms on all ſides, to ſupport a doc- 
trine, which, from being vaſſals, made them equal to 
en their lords. The apprehenſion of ſeeing one of the 
mn füirſt bands of ſociety, obedience to the magiſtrate, bro- 
ken, united all other ſeqs againſt them, who could 
les BW not ſubſiſt without ſubordination. After having car- 
ea, WY ried on a more obſtinate reſiſtance than could have 
been expected, they yielded at length to the number 
vil BY of their enemies. Their ſe, notwithſtanding it had 
on made its way all over Germany, and into a part of 
to BE the North, was nowhere prevalent, becauſe it had 
CY been every where oppoſed and diſperſed. It was but 
uſt tolerated in thoſe countries, in which the great- 
the BY eſt latitude of opinion was allowed; and there was 
ty BY not any ſtate in which it was able to ſettle a church, 
ce BE authoriſed by the civil power. This of courſe weak- 
of ened it, and from obſcurity it fell into contempt. Its 
pt: only glory is that of having, perhaps, contributed to 
the Bi the foundation of the ſe& of Quakers. „ 
t 3% This humane and peaceable ſect aroſe in England, origin and 
let. Hamidſt the confuſions of that bloody war, which ter- 4 
g minated in a monarch's being dragged to the ſcaffold kers. 
by his own ſubjects. The founder of it, George Fox, 
was of the lower claſs of the people; a man who had 
been formerly a mechanic, but whom a fingular and 
A ij 


8 0 o x contemplative turn of mind had induced to quit his 
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employment. In order to wean himſelf entirely from 
all earthly affections, he broke off all connections with 
his own family; and for fear of being tempted to re- 
new them, he determined to have no fixed abode. He 
often wandered alone in the woods, without any other 
amuſement but his Bible. In time he even learned to 
go without that, when he thought he had acquired 
from it a degree of inſpiration ſimilar to that of the 
apoſtles and the prophets. Hy 
He then began to think of making proſelytes, in 
which he found no difficulty in a country where the 
minds of all men were filled and diſturbed with en- 
thuſiaſtic notions. He was, therefore, ſoon followed 
by a multitude of diſciples, the novelty and ſingularity 
of whoſe opinions, upon incomprehenſible ſubjects, i 
could not fail of attracting and faſcinating all thoſe Wl 
who were fond of the marvellous. 28 
The firſt thing by which they caught the eye, was 
the ſimplicity of their dreſs, in which there was no 
gold or filver lace, no embroidery, laces, or ruffles, and 
from which they affected to baniſh every thing that 
was ſuperfluous or unneceſſary, They would not fut- 
fer either a button in the hat or a plait in the coat, be- 
cauſe it was poſſible to do without them. Such an 
extraordinary contempt for eſtabliſhed modes remind- 
ed thoſe who adopted it, that it became them to be 
more virtuous than the reſt of men, from whom they 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves by this external modeſty. 5 
All outward marks of deference, which the pride 
and tyranny of mankind exact from thoſe who are 
unable to refuſe them, were diſdained by the Qua- 
kers, who diſclaimed the names of maſter and ſervant. 
They condemned all titles, as being tokens of pride 
in thoſe who claimed them, and of meanneſs in thok 
who beſtowed them. They did not allow to any perf 
fon whatever the appellation of eminence or excel. 
lence, and ſo far they might be in the right; bug. 
they refuſed to comply with thoſe reciprocal demon 1 
ſtrations of ws 2 which we call politenels, and i ns 
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this they were to blame. The name of friend, theyB o O R 
ſaid, was not to be refuſed by one Chriſtian or citi- XVIII. 
zen to another, but the ceremony of bowing they 
conſidered as ridiculous and troubleſome. To pull 

off the hat they held to be a want of reſpect to a 

man's ſelf, in order to ſhow it to others. They car- 

ried this idea ſo far, that even the magiſtrates could 

not compel them to any external mark of reverence; 

| but they addreſſed both them and princes according 

to the ancient majeſty of language, in the ſecond per- 

ſon and in the ſingular number ; and they juſtified 

this licence by the cuſtom of thoſe very perſons who 

were offended at it, and who uſed to addreſs their ſaints 

and their God in the ſame manner. | 

The auſterity of their morals ennobled the ſingula- 


be © ws e — ot 


? Frity of their manners. The uſe of arms, conſidered 
ſe in every light, appeared a crime to them. If it were 
to attack, it was violating the laws of humanity ; if 
as to defend one's ſelf, it was breaking through thoſe of 
10 8 Chriſtianity. Univerſal peace was the goſpel they had 
ad agreed to profeſs. If any one {mote a Quaker upon 
at one cheek, he immediately preſented the other; if 
if. any one aſked him for his coat, he offered his waiſt- 
e. Coat too. Nothing could engage theſe equitable men 
an to demand more than the lawful price for their work, 
d. Nor to take leſs than what they demanded. An oath, 
be | even before a magiſtrate, and in ſupport of a juſt 
ey! cauſe, they deemed to be a profanation of the name 
of God, in any of the wretched diſputes that ariſe be- 
Je tween weak and periſhable beings. 
are The contempt they entertained for the outward 


forms of politeneſs in civil life, was changed into aver- 
ſion for the ritual and ceremonial parts of religion, 


nt. 

rs WL hey looked upon churches merely as the oſtentatious 
off edifices of prieſtcraft ; they conſidered the Sabbath as 
er- pernicious and idle inſtitution, and baptiſm and the 


Lord's Supper as ridiculous ſymbols. For this reaſon 

they rejected all regular orders of clergy. Every one 
of the faithful they imagined received an immediate 
Alumination from the Holy Ghoſt, which gave a cha- 
Ain 
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B O o K racter far ſuperior to that of the prieſthood. When 
XVUL they were aſſembled together, the firſt perſon who 
found himſelf inſpired, aroſe, and imparted the lights 

he had received from heaven. Even women were 
often favoured with this gift of ſpeech, which they 
called the gift of prophecy ; ſometimes many of theſe 
holy brethren ſpoke at the ſame time; but much more 
frequently a profound filence prevailed in their aſſem. 
blies. : 5 5 

The enthuſiaſm occaſioned both by their medita. 
tions and diſcourſes, excited ſuch a degree of ſenſi. 
bility in the nervous ſyſtem, that it threw them into 
convulſions, for which reaſon they were called Qua- 
kers. To have cured theſe people in proceſs of time 
of their folly, nothing more was requiſite than to turn 
it into ridicule ; but inſtead of this, perſecution con. 
tributed to make it more general. While every other 
new ſe& met with encouragement, this was expoſed Wl 
to every kind of puniſhment ; impriſonments, whip. 
pings, pillories, mad-houſes, were none of them thought 
too terrible for bigots, whoſe only crime was that of 
wanting to be virtuous and reaſonable over much. The 
conſtancy with which they bore their ſufferings, at 
firſt excited compaſſion, and afterwards admiration for i 
them. Even Cromwell, who had been one of theit 
moſt violent enemies, becauſe they uſed to inſinuate 
themſelves into his camps, and diſſuade his ſoldier 
from their profeſſion, gave them public marks of hi 

_ eſteem. His policy exerted itſelf in endeavouring to 
draw them into his party, in order to conciliate to 
himſelf a higher degree of reſpect and conſideration; 


| 5 but they either eluded his invitations, or rejected them; 
and he afterwards confeſſed, that this was the onlyf 
Vil 8 0 o 5 . 0 
"| religion which was not to be influenced by bribery. 


'n Foundation Among the ſeveral perſons who caſt a temporarji 
of Penniy1- luſtre on the ſect, the only one who deſerves to bei 


vania b 
3 ] remembered by poſterity, is William Penn. He wa 
of his wes the ſon of an admiral, who had been fortunate e- 


lation. nough to be equally diſtinguiſhed by Cromwell, and 
the two Stuarts, who held the reins of governmen 
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after him. This able ſeaman, more ſupple and mores O O x 


inſinuating than men of his profeſſion uſually are, had 


made ſeveral conſiderable advances to government in 


the different expeditions in which he had been enga- 


ged. The misfortunes of the times had not admitted 


of the repayment of theſe loans during his life, and 
as affairs were not in a better fituation at his death, 


W it was propoſed to his ſon, that inſtead of money, he 
W ſhould accept of an immenſe territory in America. It 


was a country, which, though long ſince diſcovered 
and ſurrounded by Engliſh coJonies, had always been 
neglected. A ſpirit of benevolence made him accept 


. with pleaſure this kind of patrimony, which was ced- 


ed to him almoſt as a ſovereignty, and he determin- 
ed to make it the abode of virtue, and the aſylum 
of the unfortunate. With this generous deſign, to- 
wards the end of the year 1681, he ſet ſail for his 


W new poſſeſſions, which from that time took the name 


of Pennſylvania. All the Quakers were defirous to 
follow him, in order to avoid the perſecution raiſed 
againſt them by the clergy, on account of their not 


1 complying with the tithes and other eceleſiaſtical fees; 


but from prudential motives he declined taking over 
any more than two thouſand. 
His arrival in the New World was ſignalized by an 


WT act of equity, which made his perſon and principles 


equally beloved. Not thoroughly ſatisfied with the 
right given him to his extenſive territory, by the grant 
he had received of it from the Britiſh miniſtry, he de- 


WT termined to make it his own property by purchaſing 


it of the natives. The price he gave to the ſavages 
is not known; but though ſome people accuſe them 
of ſtupidity for conſenting to part with what they ne- 
ver ought to have alienated upon any terms; yet 
Penn is not leſs entitled to the glory of having given 
an example of moderation and juſtice in America, 
which was never thought of before by the Europe- 
ans, He rendered himſelf as much as poſſible a legal 
poſſeſſor of the territory, and by the uſe he made of 
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B oO x it ſupplied any deficiency there might be in the vali 


XVIII. 


dity of his title. The Americans entertained as great 
an affection for his colony, as they had conceived an 
averſion for all thoſe which had been founded in their 
neighbourhood without their conſent. From that 
time there aroſe a mutual confidence between the two 


people, founded upon good faith, which ee has 


ever been able to ſhake. 


Penn's humanity could not be confined to the ſa. 


vages only; it extended itſelf to all thoſe who were | 
defirous of living under his laws. Senſible that the 
happineſs of the people depended upon the nature of 


the legiſlation, he founded his upon thoſe two firi 


principles of public ſplendour and private felicity, li | 
berty and property. If it were allowed to borrow the | 
language of fable, with reſpect to an account that | 

ſeems to be fabulous, we ſhould ſay, that Aſtræa, who 
had been gone up into heaven for ſo long a time, was 


now come down upon earth again, and that the reign 


| Rory, and feels ſome kind of compenſation for the diſ- 


ry Chriſtian eligible to ſtate employments. But he | 
left every one at liberty to invoke the Supreme Being | 
as he thought proper, and neither eſtabliſhed a reiga- 


of innocence and concord was going to be revived 


among mankind. The mind of the writer and of his 


reader dwells with pleaſure on this part of modern hi- 


guſt, horror, or melancholy, which the whole of it, 


but particularly the account of the European ſettle- } 
ments in America, inſpires. Hitherto we have only 
ſeen theſe barbarians depopulating the country before i 
they took poſſeſſion of it, and laying every thing waſte 
before they cultivated it. It is time to obſerve the . 
dawnings of reaſon, happineſs, and humanity, riſing 
from among the ruins of a hemiſphere, which {till reeks 
with the blood of all its people, civilized as well as ſa- 


vage. 
The virtuous legiſlator made toleration the baſis of 


his ſociety. He admitted every man who acknow- W 


ledged a God to the rights of a citizen, and made eve- 
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at for building places of public worſhip, nor compelled 


an WW any perſons to attend them. : | 

eir Penn, attached to his name, was deſirous that the 
at property of the ſettlement which he had formed ſhould 
"0 BW remain in perpetuity to his family; but he deprived 


| 4 
5 


them of any decifive influence in the public reſolu- 
tions, and ordained, that they ſhould not exerciſe any 
act of authority without the concurrence of the de- 
puties of the people. All the citizens who had an in- 
tereſt in the law, by having one in the object of it, 
were to be electors, and might be choſen. To avoid 
W as much as poſſible every kind of corruption, it was 
WE ordained that the repreſentatives ſhould be choſen by 
ſuffrages privately given. To eſtabliſh a law, a plu- 
rality of voices was ſufficient ; but a majority of two- 
Ws thirds was neceſſary to ſettle a tax. Such a tax as this 

was certainly more like a free gift than a ſublidy de. 
manded by government; but was it poſſible to grant 
leſs indulgences to men who were come ſo far in ſearch 
of peace ? | 

Such was the opinion of that real philoſopher Penn. 
He gave a thouſand acres to all thoſe who could af. 
ford to pay 450 livres [I 8l. 158.] for them. Every 
one who could not, obtained for himſelf, his wife, 
each of his children above ſixteen years old, and each 
of his ſervants, fifty acres of land, for the annual quit- 
rent of one ſol ten deniers and a half [about one pen. 
ny.] per acre. Fifty acres were allo given to every 
citizen who, when he was of age, contented to pay 
an annual tribute of two livres five ſols [1s. 102d. ]. 
To fix theſe properties for ever, he eſtabliſned tri- 
bunals to maintain the laws made for the preſervation 
Jof property. But it is not protecting the property of 
lands to make thoſe who are in poſſeſſion of them 
purchaſe the decree of juſtice that ſecures them: for 
in that caſe every individual is obliged to part with 
ſome of his property, in order to ſecure the reſt; and 
law, when protracted, exhauſts the very treaſures it 
ſhould preſerve and the property it ſhould defend, 


ing church in Pennſylvania, nor exacted contributions 3 o o x 
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BOOK x Leſt any perſons ſhould be found whoſe intereſt it 
XVII. might be to encourage or prolong law-ſuits, he for. 

| bade, under very ſtrict penalties, all thoſe who were en. 
; gaged in the adminiſtration of juſtice to receive any 
lary or gratuity whatſoever. And further, every 

| diſtrict was obliged to chooſe three arbitrators, whoſe | 
buſineſs it was to endeavour to prevent, and accom. 
modate, any diſputes that might happen, before they 
were carried into a court of juſtice. . 
This attention to prevent law-ſuits ſprang from the 
deſire of preventing crimes. All the laws, that they 
might have no vices to puniſh, were calculated to 


and idleneſs. It was enacted that every child above 


againſt every reverſe of fortune, preſerved the natu- 
ral equality of mankind, by recalling to every man's 


labour, either of the mind or of the body. 


The opinions, the ſentiments, and the morals correc 


verſe. Its neighbours, notwithſtanding their ſavage 


thoſe heroic days of antiquity realized, which Euro- 
pean manners and laws had long taught every one to 
conſider as entirely fabulous. ; 


— ban. on the north by New York and New . on the 


*. 


put a ſtop to them even in their very ſources, poverty 


twelve years old, ſhould be obliged to learn a profeſ. 
ſion, let his condition be what it would. This regu- WW 
lation, at the ſame time that it ſecured the poor man 
a ſubſiſtence, furniſhed the rich man with a reſource 


remembrance his original deſtination, which is that of 


Virtue had never perhaps inſpired a legiſlation bet. . 5 
ter calculated to promote the felicity of mankind, 


ed whatever might be defective in it, and remedied BY 
any part of it that might be imperfect. Accordingly, 
the proſperity of Pennſylvania was very rapid. This 
republic, without either wars, conqueſts, ſtruggles, or 
any of thoſe revolutions which attract the eyes of the 
vulgar, ſoon excited the admiration of the whole uni- 


ſtate, were ſoftened by the ſweetneſs of its manners; 


and diſtant nations, notwithſtanding their corruption, 
paid homage to its yirtues. All were delighted to ſee 1 


Proſperity Pennſylvania 1s defended on the eaſt by the ocean, 
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ſouth by Virginia and Maryland, on the weſt by the g; 0 0 & 

Indians; on all ſides by friends, and within itſelf by Xvi. 

Ithe virtue of its inhabitants. Its coaſts, which are at "YL 

firſt very narrow, extend gradually to 120 miles, and 

the breadth of it, which has no other limits than its 

population and culture, already comprehends 145 miles. 
Pennſylvania Proper is divided into eleven counties; 

philadelphia, Bucks, Cheſter, Lancaſter, York, Cum- 

Poerland, Berks, Northampton, Bedford, Northumber- 

and, and Weſtmoreland. | 


n the ſame region, the counties of Newcaſtle, Kent, 
o and Suſſex, form a diſtinct government, but are regu- 
y ated on the ſame principles. | 


The {ky of the colony is pure and ſerene, and the 
elimate, naturally very wholeſome, has been rendered 
Will more ſo by cultivation; the waters, equally ſalu- 
brious and clear, always flow upon a bed of rock or 
and; and the year is tempered by the regular return 
of the ſeaſons. Winter, which begins in the month 
of January, laſts till the end of March. As it is ſel- 
om accompanied with clouds or fogs, the cold is, ge- 
nerally ſpeaking, moderate; ſometimes, however, ſharp 
enough to freeze the largeſt rivers in a night's time, 
his change, which is as ſhort as it is ſudden, is occa- 
oned by the north-weſt winds, which blow from the 
nountains and lakes of Canada. The ſpring is uſhered 
a by ſoft rains, and a gentle heat, which increaſes gra- 
is dually till the end of June. The heats of the dog- 
Hays would be inſupportable, were it not for the re- 
reſhing breezes of the ſouth-weit wind, which afford 
lmoſt a conſtant relief. 

Though the country be unequal, it is not on that 
Account leſs fertile. The ſoil in ſome places conſiſts of 
yellow and black ſand, in others it is gravelly, and 
Wonetines it is a greyiſh aſh-colour upon a ſtony bot- 
om; generally ſpeaking, it is a rich earth, particularly 
Petween the rivulets, which, interſecting it in all di- 
Pecdions, contribute more to the fertility of the coun- 
y than navigable rivers would. < 2 


c 
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BOOR When the Europeans firſt came into the country, 
Ir they found nothing but wood for building, and iron 
mines. In proceſs of time, by cutting down the trees, 
and clearing the ground, they covered it with innu. | 
merable herds, a great variety of fruits, plantations of 
flax and hemp, many kinds of vegetables, every fort of 
grain, and eſpecially wheat and maize, which a happy 
experience had ſhown to be particularly proper to the 
climate. Cultivation was carried on in all parts with 
ſuch vigour and ſucceſs as excited the aſtoniſhment of 
all nations. 2 
From whence could ariſe this extraordinary proſpe. 
rity? From that civil and religious liberty which ha 
attracted the Swedes, Dutch, French, and particularly 
ſome laborious Germans, into that country. It hall 
been the joint work of Quakers, Anabaptiſts, member 
of the Church of England, Methodiſts, Preſbyterian; 
Moravians, Lutherans, and Catholics. =_ 
Among the numerous ſects which abound in ths 
country, a very diſtinguiſhed one is that of the Dump. 
lers. It was founded by a German, who, weary of the 
world, retired to an agreeable ſolitude within fifty # 
miles of Philadelphia, in order to be more at liberty 
to give himſelf up to contemplation. Curioſity brought 
ſeveral of his countrymen to viſit his retreat; and bj 
degrees his pious, ſimple, and peaceable manners in. 
duced them to ſettle near him; and they all formed 
little colony, which they called Euphrates, in alluſion 
to the Hebrews, who uſed to ſing pſalms on the bor. 
ders of that river. 5 = 
This little city forms a triangle, the outſides of which 
are bordered with mulberry and apple-trees, planted 
with regularity. In the middle of the town is a ver 
large orchard; and between the orchard and theſe - 
| ranges of trees are houſes, built of wood, three ſtorie 
high, where every Dumpler is left to enjoy the plea 
| | ſures of his meditations without diſturbance. Thele 
contemplative men do not amount to above five hun. 
dred in all; their territory is about 250 acres in er 
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ent, the boundaries of which are marked by a river, » 0 on 

a piece of ſtagnated water, and a mountain covered ** 

rith trees. | 
The men and women live in ſeparate quarters of the 

ity. They never ſee each other but at places of wor- 

ſhip, nor are there any aſſemblies of any kind but for 
public buſineſs. Their life is ſpent in labour, prayer, 

und ſleep. Twice every day and night they are called 

Worth from their cells to attend divine ſervice. Like 

he Methodiſts and Quakers, every individual among 

hem has the right of preaching when he thinks him- 

elf inſpired. The favourite ſubjets on which they 

iſcourſe in their aſſemblies, are humility, temperance, 

W battity, and the other Chriſtian virtues. They never 

Fiolate that day of repoſe, which all orders of men, 

Whether idle or laborious, much delight in. They ad- 

Nrit a hell and a paradiſe, but reje& the eternity of fu- 

ure puniſhments. They abhor the doctrine of ori- 

inal fin as an impious blaſphemy, and in general eve- 

Wy tenet that is ſevere to man appears to them inju- 

Pious to the divinity. As they do not allow merit to 


fr ny but voluntary works, they only adminiſter bap- 
ry im to the adult. At the ſame time they think bap- 
ph iſm ſo eflentially neceſſary to ſalvation, that they ima- 
dy ine the ſouls of Chriftians in another world are em- 
in. Ployed in converting thoſe who have not died under 
dhe law of the goſpel. | 


WJ vill more diſintereſted than the Quakers, they ne- 
er allow themſelves any law. ſuits. One may cheat, 
ob, and abuſe them, without ever being expoſed to 
ay retaliation, or even any complaint from them. 
Religion has the ſame effect on them that philoſophy 
ad upon the Stoics; it makes them inſenſible to eve- 
KEind of inſult, 

= Nothing can be plainer than their dreſs. In win- 
er, it is a long white gown, from whence there hangs . 
hood, which ſerves inſtead of a hat, a coarſe ſhirt, 
lick ſhoes, and very wide breeches. The only dif- 
erence in ſummer is, that linen is uſed inſtead of wool- 
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2&2 k len. The women are dreſſed much like the men, ex, 
w—y— Cept that they have no breeches. 
Their common food conſiſts wholly of vegetables, 
not becauſe it is unlawful to eat any other, but be. 
cauſe that kind of abſtinence is looked upon as more 
conformable to the ſpirit of Chriſtianity, which has an 
averſion for blood. A 
Each individual follows with cheerfulneſs the branch i 
of buſineſs allotted to him. The produce of all their 
labours is depoſited in a common ſtock, in order to 
ſupply the neceſlities of every one. This union of 
induſtry has not only eſtabliſhed agriculture, manu. 
factures, and all the arts neceſſary for the ſupport of i 
this little ſociety, but hath alſo ſupplied, for the pur. 
Poſes of exchange, ſuperfluities proportioned to the Wl 
degree of its population. 1 
Though the two ſexes live ſeparate at Euphrates, | 
the Dumplers do not on that account foolithly re 
nounce matrimony ; but thoſe who find themſclvaiM 
diſpoſed to it leave the city, and form an eſtabliſ 
ment in the country, which is ſupported at the public 
expence. They repay this by the produce of their la 
bours, which is all thrown into the public treaſury, 
and their children are ſent to be educated in the mo. 
ther- country. Without this wile privilege, the Dump 

lers would be no better than monks, and in proceſs d 
time would become either ſavages or libertines. : 
The moſt edifying, and at the ſame time the mol 
extraordinary circumſtance, is the harmony that (ub 
fiſts between all the ſects eſtabliſhed in Pennſylvanu 
notwithſtanding the difference of their religious op. 
nions. Though not all of the ſame church, they al 
love and cheriſh one another as children of the jam 
father. They have always continued to live like bre 
: thren, becauſe they had the liberty of thinking as men 
To this delightful harmony muſt be attributed mon 
particularly the rapid progreſs of the colony: : 
At the beginning of the year 1774, the population 

of this ſettlement amounted to three hundred and fin 
2 3 
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thouſand inhabitants, according to the calculations of 5 . 
the general congreſs. It muſt, however, be acknow- XVIII. 


| ledged, that thirty thouſand Negroes made part of this 


numerous population ; but truth alſo requires us to 
ſay, that ſlavery, in this province, hath not been a 
ſource of corruption, as it hath always been, and al- 
ways will be, in ſocieties that are not ſo well regulated. 
The manners are ſtill pure, and even auſtere, in Penn- 


W {ylvania. Is this ſingular advantage to be aſcribed to 


the climate, the laws, the religion, the emulation con- 
ſtantly ſubſiſting between the different ſects, or to ſome 


other particular cauſe? Let the reader determine this 


queſtion. 
The Pennſylvanians are in general well made, and 


their women of an agreeable figure. As they ſooner 


become mothers than in Europe, they ſooner, ceaſe 
breeding. If the heat of the climate ſeems on the one 
hand to haſten the operations of nature, its inconſtan- 
cy weakens them on the other. There 1s no place 
where the temperature of the ſky is more uncertain, 


for it ſometimes changes five or ſix times in the ſame 


day. 
As, however, theſe varieties have neither any dan- 


gerous influence upon animals, nor even upon vege- 


tables, and as they do not deſtroy the harveſts, there 
is a conſtant plenty, and an univerſal appearance of 
eaſy circumſtances. The economy which is ſo parti- 


cularly attended to in Pennſylvania does not prevent 
both ſexes from being well clothed ; and their food is 
ſtill preferable in its kind to their clothing. The fa- 
milies whoſe circumſtances are the leaſt eaſy, have all 


of them bread, meat, cyder, beer, and rum. A very 


great number are able to afford to drink conſtantly 


French and Spaniſh wines, punch, and even liquors 


bo of a higher price. The abuſe of theſe ſtrong drinks is 


leſs frequent than in other places, but is not without 
example, : 

The pleaſing view of this abundance is never di- 
ſturbed by the melancholy appearance of poverty. 
There are no poor in all Pennſylvania. All thoſe 

Vol. VI. | 
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ces, are ſuitably provided for out of the public trea- 
fury. The ſpirit of benevolence is carried ſtill further, | 
and is extended even to the moſt engaging hoſpitality. 
A traveller is welcome to ſtop in any place, without 
the apprehenſions of giving the leaft uneaſy ſenſation, 
except that of regret for his departure. | 

The happineſs of the colony is not diſturbed by the 
oppreſſive burden of taxes. In 1766, they did not 
amount to more than 280,140 livres [11,6721. 10s.]. 


Moſt of them, even thoſe that were deſigned to repair 


the damages of war, were to ceafe in 1772. If the 
people did not experience this alleviation at that pe- 
riod, it was owing to the irruptions of the ſavages, 
which had occaſioned extraordinary expences. This 
tritling inconvenience would not have been attended 
to, if Penn's family could have been prevailed upon | 
to contribute to the public expences, in proportion to | 
the revenue they. obtained from the province: a cir- 
cumſtance required by the inhabitants, and which in 
equity they ought to have complied with. 

The Pennſylvanians, happy poſſeſſors, and peace- 
able tenants, of a country that uſually renders them | 
twenty or thirty fold for whatever they lay out upon 
it, are not reſtrained by fear from the propagation 


of their ſpecies. There is hardly an unmarried perſon 


to be met with in the country. Marriage is the more 
happy and the more reverenced for it; the freedom, 
as well as the ſanctity of it, depends upon the choice 
of the parties: they chooſe the lawyer and the prieſt | 
rather as witneſſes, than as the means to cement their 
engagement. Whenever two lovers meet with any 
oppoſition, they go off on horſeback together: the 
man gets behind his miſtreſs; and in this fituation they 
preſent themſelves before the magiſtrate, where the 
girl declares ſhe has run away with her lover, and that 


they are come to be married. So ſolemn an avowal 


cannot be rejected, nor has any perſon a right to give | 
them any moleſtation. In all other caſes, paternal au- 
thority is exceſſive. The head of a family, whoſe at- 
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fairs are involved, is allowed to ſell his children to his B 0 O K 


creditc:s; a puniſhment, one ſhould imagine, very ſuf- 
ficient to induce an affectionate father to attend to his 
affairs. An adult diſcharges, in one year's ſervice, a 
debt of 112 livres 10 ſols [Al. 13s. gd. ]; children un- 
der twelve years of age are obliged to ſerve till they 
are one and twenty, in order to pay off the ſame ſum. 
This is an image of the old patriarchal manners of the 
Eaſt. 

Though there be ſeveral villages, and even bas ei- 
ties in the colony, moſt of the inhabitants may be ſaid 
to live ſeparately, as it were, within their families. 
Every proprietor of land has his houſe in the midſt of 
a large plantation, entirely ſurrounded with quickſet 
hedges. Of courſe, each pariſh 1s near twelve or tit- 
teen leagues in circumference. This diſtance of the 
churches makes the ceremonies of religion have little 
effect, and ſtill leſs influence. Children are not bap- 
tiſed till a few months, and ſometimes not till a year 
or two after their birth. | 

All the pomp of religion ſeems to be reſerved for 
the laſt honours man receives before he is ſhut up in 
the grave for ever. As ſoon as any perſon is dead in 
the country, the neareſt neighbours have notice given 
them of the day of the burial. Theſe ſpread it in the 
_ habitations next to theirs; and within a few hours the 

news is thus conveyed to a diſtance. Every family 
ſends at leaſt one perſon to attend the funeral, As 
they come in, they are preſented with punch and 
cake. When the aſſembly is complete, the corpſe is 
carried to the burying-ground belonging to his ſect, or 
if that ſhould be at too great a diſtance, into one of 
the fields belonging to the family. There is generally 
a train of four or five hundred perſons on horſeback, 
who obſerve a continual ſilence, and have all the ex- 
ternal appearance ſuitable to the melancholy nature 
of the ceremo One ſingular circumſtance is, that 
the Feacſplrendivn, who are the greateſt enemies to 
parade during their lives, ſeem to forget this character 
of modeſty at their deaths, They are all deſirous that 
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* Bo 8 K the poor remains of their ſhort lives ſhould be attend. 


virtuous people, even thoſe that are ſavage and poor, 
pay great attention to the ordering of their funerals, 


'The reaſon 1s, that they look upon theſe laſt honours | 
as duties of the ſurvivors, and the duties themſelves as | 
| ſo many diſtin& proofs of that principle of love which | 
= is very ſtrong in private families while they are ina | 
ſtate neareſt to that of nature. It is not the dying | 
| | man himſelf who exacts theſe honours ; his parents, | 


his wife, his children, voluntarily pay them to the 
| aſhes of a huſband and father that has deſerved to be 
lamented. Thele ceremonies have always more nu- 


merous attendants in ſmall ſocieties than in larger | 
ones, becauſe, though there are fewer families upon | 
| the whole, the number of individuals there 1s much | 


larger, and all the ties that connect them with each 
other are much ſtronger. This kind of intimate union 
has been the reaſon why fo many ſmall nations have 
overcome larger ones; it drove Xerxes and the Per- 
ſians out of Greece, and it will ſome time or other ex- 
pel the French from Corſica. 


But from wfence does Pennſylvania get the articles 


neceſſary for her own conſumption, and in what man- 
ner does ſhe contrive to be abundantly furniſhed with 
them? With the flax and hemp that is produced at 


home, and the cotton ſhe procures from South Ame 
rica, ſhe fabricates a great quantity of ordinary linens; | 


and with the wool that comes from Europe ſhe manu- 
factures many coarſe cloths, Whatever her own in- 
duſtry is not able to furniſh, ſhe purchaſes with the 


produce of her territory. Her ſhips carry over to the 


Engliſh, French, Dutch, and Daniſh iſlands, biſcuit, 


tlour, butter, cheeſe, tallow, vegetables, fruits, falr Þ 


meat, cyder, beer, and all forts of wood for building. 
The cotton, ſugar, coffee, brandy, and money, receiv- 
ed in exchange, are ſo many materials for a freſh com- 
merce with the mother-country, and with other Eu- 
ropean nations, as well as with other colonies. The 


| ed with a funeral pomp proportioned to their rank or | 
| fortune. It is a general obſervation, that plain and | 
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of Pennſylvania, which they purchaſe with wine and 
piaſtres. The mother-country receives from Pennſyl- 
vania, iron, flax, leather, furs, linſeed, maſts and yards, 
for which 1t returns thread, fine cloths, tea, Iriſh and 
India linens, hardware, and other articles of luxury or 
neceſſity. But all theſe branches of trade have been 
hitherto prejudicial to the colony, though it can nei- 
ther be cenſured nor commiſerated on this account. 
Whatever meaſures may be adopted, it is unavoidably 
neceſſary that riſing ſtates ſhould contract debts; and 
the one we are now ſpeaking of will remain in debt as 


long as the clearing of the lands requires greater ex- 


pences than the produce will enable it to anſwer. 
Other colonies, which enjoy almoſt excluſively ſome 
branches of trade, ſuch as rice, tobacco, and indigo, 


E mult have grown rich very rapidly. Pennſylvania, the 


riches of which are founded on agriculture and the in- 


creaſe of her flocks, will acquire them more gradually; 


but her proſperity will be fixed upon a more firm and 
permanent baſis. 


If any circymitance can retard the progreſs of the co- 


lony, it muſt be the irregular manner in which the plan- 
tations are formed. Penn's family, who are the pro- 


prietors of all the lands, grant them indiſcriminately 


in all parts, and in as large a proportion as they are 
required, provided they are paid 112 livres 10 ſols 
[4l. I3s. 9d.] for each hundred acres, and that the 
purchaſers agree to give an annual rent of 22 ſols 6 


deniers [18s. 42d.]. The conſequence of this is, that 


the province wants that ſort of connection which is ſo 


| neceſſary in all eſtabliſhments, and that the ſcattered 


inhabitants eaſily become the prey of the moſt inſig- 
nificant enemy that ventures to attack them. 
There are different ways of clearing the lands which 


are followed in the colony. Sometimes a huntiman 


will ſettle in the midſt of a foreſt, or quite cloſe to it. 
His neareſt neighbours aſſiſt him in cutting down trees, 


and placing them one above another: and this conſti- 
| B ij 
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Azores, Madeira, the Canaries, Spain, and Portugal, 38 R 
open an advantageous market for the corn and wood XVIII. 
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] B O OK tutes a houſe. Around this ſpot he cultivates, with. 
| Wm. out any aſſiſtance, a garden or a field, ſufficient to 
i ſubſiſt himſelf and his family. 
k A few years after the firſt labours are finiſhed, ſome | 
| more active or richer men arrive from the mother. 


| bour, and agree with the proprietors of the provinces 
for ſome lands that have not yet been paid for. They 
build more commodious habitations, and clear a great. 
| er extent of territory. 
| At length ſome. Germans, who come into the New 7 
| | World from inclination, or are driven into it by perte- i « 
cution, complete theſe ſettlements that are as yet un- : 
| 
| 


2 
I 
t 
c 
country. They indemnify the huntſman for his la- 
f 
t 
c 


|. | finiſhed. The firſt and ſecond order of planters re- 
| move into other parts, with a more conſiderable ſtock | 
for carrying on agriculture than they had at firſt. : 
In 1767, the exports of Pennſylvania amounted to i 

13.164.439 livres 5 ſols 3 deniers [about 548,5 181. 68. 
03d. ; and they have ſince increaſed much more cBn- | 
liderably i in that colony than in any other. | 


Preſenn Philadelphia, or zbe City of Brothers, is the centre of 
Philagel- this great trade. This famous city is ſituated at the | 
phia. conflux of the Delaware and the Schuylkill, at the di- | 


ſtance of 120 miles from the ſea. Penn, who deſtined | 
it for the metropolis of a great empire, deſigned it to || 
be one mile in breadth and two in length between the 
rivers; but its population has proved inſufficient to co- 
ver this extent of ground. Hitherto the banks of the | 
Delaware are only built upon ; but without giving up | 
the ideas of the legiſlator, or deviating from his plan. 
Theſe precautions are highly proper. Philadelphia 
muſt become the molt contiderable city of America, | 
becauſe the colony muſt neceſſarily improve greatly, | 
and its productions muſt paſs through the harbour ot - 
the capital before they arrive at the ſea. 
The ſtreets of Philadelphia, which are all regular, | 
are from fifty to a hundred feet broad. On each fide | 
of them there are foot-paths defended by poſts, placed 7 
at different diſtances, * | 
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The houſes, each of which has its garden and orch- BOOK 
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ard, are commonly three ſtories high, and are built of XY 


brick. The preſent buildings have received an addi- 
tional decoration from a kind of marble of different 
colours, which is found about a mile out of the town. 


Of this, tables, chimney-pteces, and other houſehold - 


furniture, are made ; beſides which, it is become ra- 
ther a conſiderable article of commerce with the great- 
eſt part of America. 

Theſe valuable materials could not have been found, 
in common in the houſes, unleſs they had been lavich- 
ed in the churches. Every ſect has its own church, 
and ſome of them have ſeveral. But there are a num- 
ber of citizens, who have neither churches, prieſts, nor 
any public form of worſhip, and who are tiul happy, 
humane, and virtuous. 

The town-houſe is a building holden in as much 
veneration, though not ſo much frequented, as the 
churches. It is conſtructed with the greateſt magni- 
ficence. There the legiſlators of the colony aſſemble 
every year, and more frequently if neceſſary, to ſettle 
every thing relative to public buſineſs. Theſe men of 
truſt are here ſupplied with every publication that 
may give them any information reſpecting govern- 
ment, trade, and adminiſtration. Next to the town- 


| houſe is a moſt elegant library, formed in 1732, un- 


der the care of the learned Dr. Franklin, and con- 
liſting of the beſt Engliſh, with ſeveral French and 
Latin authors. It is only open to the public on Satur- 
days. The founders have tree acceſs to it at all times. 
Others pay a trifle for the loan of the books, and a 
torfeit if they be not returned at a ſtated time. This 
little fund, which is conſtantly accumulating, is ap- 


propriated to the increaſe of the library, to which 


have been lately added, in order to make it more 
uſeful, ſome mathematical and philoſophical inftru- 
ments, with a very fine cabinet of natural hiſtory. 
Not far from this there is another monument of the 
fame nature. This conſiſts of a fine collection of 
Greek and Latin claſſics, with their moſt elleemed 
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B 0 © x commentators, and of the beſt performances that have 


XVIII. 
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graced the modern languages. This library was be. 
queathed to the public, in 1752, by the learned and 
generous citizen Logan, who had ſpent a long and la- 
borious life in collecting it. 

The college, which is intended to prepare the mind 
for the attainment of all the ſciences, owed its riſe, 
in 1749, to the labours of Dr. Franklin, whoſe name 
ſtands always recorded among the great or uſeful things, 
accompliſhed in this country which gave him birth. 
At firſt, it only initiated the youth in the belles let- 
tres; but medicine, chemiſtry, botany, and natural | 
philoſophy, have been ſince taught there. Know- 
-ledge of every kind, and maſters in every ſcience, will W 
increaſe, in proportion as the lands, which are become 
their patrimony, ſhall yield a greater produce. If ever 
deſpotiſm, ſuperſtition, or war, ſhould plunge Europe 
again into that ſtate of barbariſm out of which phi- 
loſophy and the arts have extricated it, the ſacred fire 
will be kept alive in Philadelphia, and come from | 
thence to enlighten the world. . 

This city is amply ſupplied with every aſſiſtance hu- 
man nature can require, and with all the reſources in- 
duſtry can make uſe of. Its quays, the principal of 
which is two hundred feet wide, preſent a ſuit of con- 
venient warehoules, and docks ingeniouſly contrived | 


for ſhip- building. Ships of five hundred tons may 


land there without any difficulty, except in times of | 
froſt. There, is taken on board the merchandiſe which 
has either been brought by the rivers Schuylkill and | 
Delaware, or carried along better roads than are to be 
met with in moſt parts of Europe. Police has made 
a greater progreſs in this part of the New World, 
than among the moſt ancient nations of the Old. | 
It is impoſlible to determine preciſely the popula- | 
tion of Philadelphia, as the bills of mortality are not 
kept with any exactneſs, and there are ſeveral ſeQs 
who do not chriſten their children. It appears, how- 
ever, that in 1766 it contained 20,000 inhabitants. 
As moſt of them are employed in the ſale of the pro- 
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ductions of the colony, and in ſupplying it with what B Oo O K 
they draw from abroad, their fortunes muſt neceſſari- XVI. 
iy be very conſiderable; and they muſt increaſe ar" "7 


further in proportion as the cultivation advances in a 


country where not above one-ſixth of the land has 
© hitherto been cleared. 


Philadelphia, as well as the other cities of Penn- 
ſylvania, is entirely open. The whole country is e- 
qually without defence. This is a neceſſary conſe- 
quence of the principles of the Quakers. Theſe ſec- 
taries cannot be too much favoured, on account of 
their modeſty, probity, love of labour, and benevo- 


lence. One might, perhaps, be tempted to accuſe their 
legiſlation of imprudence and temerity. 


It may, perhaps, be ſaid, that when the founders of 
the colony eſtabliſned that civil ſecurity which pro- 
tects one citizen from another, they ſhould alſo have 


W eftabliſhed that political ſecurity, which protects one 
ſtate from the encroachments of another. The au- 


thority which hath been exerted to maintain peace 


and good order at home, ſeems to have done nothing, 


it it has not prevented invaſion from abroad. To 
pretend that the colony would never have enemies, 
was to ſuppoſe the world peopled with Quakers. It 
was encouraging the ſtrong to fall upon the weak, 
leaving the lamb to the mercy of the wolf, and ſub- 
mitting the whole country to the oppreſſive yoke of 
the firſt tyrant who ſhould think proper to ſubdue it. 

But on the other hand, how ſhall we reconcile the 


ſtrictneſs of the goſpel maxims, by which the Qua- 


kers are literally governed, with thoſe military pre- 
parations, either offenſive or defenſive, which main- 
tain a continual ſtate of war between all Chriſtian 
nations? Beſides, what could the enemy do, if they 
were to enter Pennſylvania ſword in hand? Unleſs 
they maſſacred, in the ſpace of a night or a day's 
time, all the inhabitants of that fortunate region, they 
would not be able totally to extirpate the race of 
thoſe mild and charitable men. Violence has its 
boundaries in its very excels; it js conſumed and ex- 
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virtue, when guided by humanity and by the ſpirit of 


benevolence, is revived as the tree under the edge of 


the pruning- knife. The wicked ftand in need of num. 
bers to execute their ſanguinary projects. But the Qua- 


ker, who is a good man, wants only a brother from 
whom he may receive, or to whom he may give al. | 
fiſtance. Let then the warlike nations, let people 
who are either ſlaves or tyrants, go, into Pennſylva- 


nia ; there they will find all avenues open to them, 
all property at their diſpoſal ; not a fingle ſoldier, but 
numbers of merchants and farmers, But if theſe in- 


habitants be tormented, reſtrained, or oppreſſed, they | 


will fly, and leave their lands uncultivated, their ma- 
nufactures deſtroyed, and their warehouſes empty, 
They wiil cultivate, and ſpread population in ſome 


new land ; they will go round the world rather thau | 
turn their arms againſt their purſuers, or ſubmit to 
bear their yoke. Iheir enemies will have only gain- 
ed the hatred of mankind, and the execration of po- 


ſterity. 
May I not be deceived in what I ive advanced; 


and may I not have miſtaken the wiſhes of my heart | 
for a decree of truth! I am diſtreſſed even at the bare 
ſuſpicion. Fortunate and wiſe country! art thou then 


one day to experience the fatal deſtiny of other coun- 


tries? art thou to be ravaged and ſubdued as they 


have been? Far be it from me to entertain a preſage 


that might tend to invalidate, in my mind, the moſt | 


comfortable of all ideas ; that there exiſts a providence 
who watches over the preſervation of the good ! Nor 
let the numerous events which ſeem to depoſe the con- 
trary have any influence over me! 


It is upon this proſpect that the Pennſylvanians have 
founded their opinion of their future ſecurity. Be- 
fides, as they do not perceive that the moſt warlike | 


ſtates are the moſt permanent; that miſtruſt, which 
is ever upon its guard, makes men reſt with greater 
tranquillity, or that there can be any ſatisfaction in 
the poſſeſſion of any thing that is kept with ſuch ap- 
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tolerated, they had ſhown for his intereſt. But when 
the accuſation of being favourable to popery had ali- 
enated the minds of the people from that weak prince, 


| whoſe chief aim was to eſtabliſh a deſpotic govern- 


ment, he was obliged to give the Catholics up to the 


rigour of the laws enacted againſt them by Henry the 


Eighth. Theſe circumſtances induced Lord Baltimore 
to ſeek an aſylum in Virginia, where he might be in- 
dulged in a liberty of conſcience. As he tound there 
no toleration for an excluſive ſyſtem of faith, which 
was itſelf intolerant, he formed the defign of a new 
ſettlement in that uninhabited part of the country 


| which lay between the river of Potowmack and Penn- 


{ylvania. His death, which happened ſoon after he 
had obtained powers from the crown for peopling this 
land, put a ſtop to the project for that time; but it 
was reſumed, from the ſome religious motives, by his 
ſon, This young nobleman left England in the year 


1633, with two hundred Roman Catholics, moit of 


them of good families. The educatien they had receiy- 
ed, the cauſe of religion for which they had left their 
country, and the fortune which their leader promiſed 
them, prevented thoſe diſturbances which are but too 
common in infant ſettlements. The neighbouring 
ſavages, won by mildneſs and acts of beneficence, con- 
curred with eagerneſs to aſſiſt the new coloniſts in 
forming their ſettlement. With this unexpected help. 
theſe fortunate perſons, attached to each other by the 
ſame principles of religion, and directed by the pru- 
dent councils of their chief, applied themſelves unani- 
mouſly to every kind of uſeful labour: the view of 
the peace and happineſs they enjoyed, invited among 
them a number of men who were either perſecuted 


prehenſions; they enjoy the preſent moment without ; o O K 
any concern for the future. The people of Maryland XIII. 
W are of a different opinion. | ———_— 
Charles the Firſt, far from having any averſion for origin of 

the Catholics, as his predeceſſors, had ſome reaſon to Nane. 
protect them, from the zeal which, in hopes of being its govern- 


B O © k for the ſame religion, or for different opinions. The 


ed. Deprived of his poſſeſſions by Cromwell, he was 


brother, when he was himſelf removed from the throne 


ner u orthy of his political character: he left the Bal- 
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Catholics of Maryland gave up at length the intole- 
rant principles, of which they themſelves had been 
the victims, after having firſt ſet the example of them, | 
and opened the doors of their colony to all ſects, of 
what religious principles ſoever. They all enjoyed 
the rights of a city in the ſame extent ; and the go. | 
vernment was modelled upon that of the mother. | 
country. ; 
Theſe wiſe precautions, however, did not ſecure 
Baltimore, at the time of the ſubverſion of the mo- 
narchy, from loſing all the conceſſions he had obtain- | 


reſtored to them by Charles the Second ; after which 
they were again diſputed with him. Though he was 
perfectly clear from any reproach of mal-adminiftra- | 
tion; and though he was extremely zealous for the 
Tramontane doctrines, and much attached to the in- 
tereſts of the Stuarts; yet he had the mortification of 
finding the legality of his charter attacked under the | 
arbitrary reign of James II. and of being obliged to 
maintain an action at law for the juriſdiction of a pro- 
vince which had been ceded to him by the crown, 
and which he himſelf had formed at his own expence. | 
This prince, whole misfortune it had always been not 
to diſtinguiſh his friends from his foes, and who had | 
alſo the ridiculous pride to think that regal authority 
was ſufficient to juſtify every act of violence, was pre- 
paring a ſecond time to deprive Baltimore of what 
had been given him by the two kings, his father and } 


which he was fo unfit to fill, The ſucceſſor of this 
weak deſpotic prince terminated this conteſt, which 
had ariſen before his acceſſion to the crown, in a man- 


timores in poſſeſſion of their revenues, but deprived 
them of their authority. When this family, who were 
more regardleſs of the prejudices of religion, became 
members of the church of England, they were rein- 


rable period when this nobleman was deprived of his 
authority. The Britiſh miniſtry either could not, or 
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tated in the hereditary government of Maryland; B oo x 

they began again to conduct the colony, aſſiſted by 

a council, and two deputies choſen by each diſtrict. 
Fortunately for itſelf, Maryland hath been leſs fruit- Events 


, | : hich h 
ful in events than any other ſettlement formed in the — 


northern continent. There are only two facts worthy 3 _— 


of being recorded in its hiſtory. 
Berkley, extravagantly zealous for the church of 


W England, expelled from Virginia thoſe among its in- 


habitants who did not profeſs this mode of worſhip ; 
and they were obliged to ſeek an aſylum in the pro- 


& vince we are now ſpeaking of. The Virginians were 


highly incenſed at the favourable reception which 


& theſe people met with; and in the firſt rage of an 


unjuſt reſentment, they perſuaded the ſavages that 
their new neighbours were Spaniards. This odious 


W name entirely changed the ſentiments of the Indians; 
and, without deliberation, they ravaged the grounds 
which they had aſſiſted in clearing; and maſſacred, 


without mercy, thoſe very men whom they had juſt 


received in a brotherly manner. It required a great 


deal of time, and patience, and many ſacrifices, be- 
fore theſe prejudiced minds could be convinced of 


W their miſtake. | 


Baltimore, attending more to his reaſon than to the 


2 prejudices of education, granted an equal ſhare in the 
government to every different profeſſor of Chriſtianity. 


'The Catholics were excluded from 1t, at the memo- 


would not, put a ſtop to this act of fanaticiſm. It ex- 
erted its influence only in preventing the founders of 


the colony from being driven out of it, and the penal 


laws, which were not even attended to in England, 
from being enforced. Es 
The province is very well watered. A number of Preſent 


ate of 


ſprings are found in it, and it is interſected by five na- Naryland. 


vigable rivers. The air, which is much too damp up- lis cultures. 


eon the coaſts, becomes pure, light, and thin, in propor- 
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B 0 © x tion as the ſoil becomes more elevated. Spring -and} 
autumn are moſt agreeably temperate; but in the] 
winter there are ſome exceedingly cold days; ; and in] 


XVIII. 


ſummer, ſome in which the heat is very troubleſome, 


The circumſtance, however, which is the leaſt ſup. 
portable in this country, is the great quantity of dil. 


guſting inſects that are found there. 


Maryland is one of the ſmalleſt provinces of North 
America; and accordingly, grants have been made off 
almoſt all the territory, both in the plains and upon 
the mountains. They remained for a long time either 
fallow, or very ill cultivated ; but the labours have in. 
creaſed, ſince the population, according to the calcu. 
lation of congreſs, hath amounted to three hundred] 


and twenty thouſand inhabitants. 


Several of theſe are Catholics, and a great many 
more are Germans. Their manners have more mild. 
neſs than energy; and this may ariſe from the women 
not being excluded from ſociety, as in moſt of the 

other parts of the continent. The men who are free, | 
and not very rich, who are ſettled upon the high 
grounds, and who originally bred no flocks, cut no 
wood, and cultivated no corn, but for the uſe of thef 
colony, have gradually furniſhed a great quantity of 8 
theſe articles to the Weſt Indies. The proſperity, 
however, of the colony, hath been more particularly 
owing to the ſlaves employed at a greater or leſs di-. 


ſtance from the ſea, in the plantations of tobacco. 


This is a ſharp cauſtic plant; formerly much uſed, | 
as it ſtill is, ſometimes in medicine, which, if taken in- 
wardly, in ſubſtance, is a real poiſon, more or leſs ac- 
tive, according to the doſe. It is chewed, ſmoked in| 


the leaves, and is in more general uſe as ſnuff, 


It was diſcovered in the year 1520, near Tabaſco, 
in the Gulf of Mexico, from whence it was carried to 
the neighbouring iſlands. It was ſoon after introdu - 
ced in our climates, where the uſe of it became a mat - 
ter of diſpute among the learned, which even the ig: 

norant took a part in; and thus tobacco acquired ce 
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ad lebrity. By degrees faſhion and cuſtom have greatly Bj O O K 

he extended its conſumption in all parts of the known . 

in world. 155 : 

8 The ſtem of this plant is ſtraight, hairy, and viſcous. 

p. it is three or four feet high. Its leaves, equally downy, 

il. and diſpoſed alternately-on the ſtem, are thick, pulpy, 
of a pale green, broad, oval, terminating in a point, 

th and much larger at the foot than at the ſummit of 

ol the plant. This ſummit branches out into cluſters of 

on flowers of a light purple hue. Their tubular calix, 

er which hath five indentations, encloſes a corolla, length- 

n. Nened out in form of a funnel, ſpread out at the top, 

u. divided into five parts, and furniſhed with as many 

ed WF famina. The piſtil, concealed at the bottom of the 
flower, and terminated by a ſingle ſtyle, becomes, as it 

1 WW ripens, a capſula, with two cavines filled with ſmall 

d. ſeeds. 50 | 

en Tobacco requires a moderately binding ſoil, but 

he rich, even, deep, and not too much expoſed to inun- 

e, dations. A virgin foil is very proper for this plant, 

ob which abſorbs a great deal of moiſture. 

n The ſeeds of the tobacco are ſown upon beds. 

he When it is grown to the height of two inches, and 

al hath got at leaſt half a dozen leaves, it is gently pull- 

y ed up in damp weather, and tranſplanted, with great 

1y | care, into a well-prepared foil, where the plants are 

li. placed at the diſtance of three feet from each other. 
When they are put into the ground with theſe pre- 

d, BY cautions, their leaves do not ſuffer the leaſt injury; | 

n- and all their vigour is renewed in - four-and-twenty f 

c- hours. | 

in The cultivation of tobacco requires continual at- © 
Wy tention. The weeds which grow round it muſt be 

0, plucked up; the top of it mult be cut off, when it is 

to | two feet and a half from the ground, to prevent it 


from growing too high; it muſt be ftripped of all 
ſprouting ſuckers; the leaves which grow too near 
the bottom of the ſtem, thoſe that are in the leaſt in- 
© clined to decay, and thoſe which the inſets have 
touched, muſt all be taken off, and their number re- 
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B o © x duced to eight or ten at moſt. One induſtrious man if 
Wu is able to take care of two thouſand ſix hundred 
plants, which ought to yield one thouſand weight off 
tobacco. 
The plant is left about four months in the ground, 
As it advances to maturity, the pleaſant and lively 
green colour of its leaves is changed into a darker 
hue ; the leaves are alſo curved, the fcent of them 
grows ſtronger, and extends to a diſtance. The plant 
is then ripe, and muſt be cut up. : 
I be plants, when collected, are laid in heaps upon 
the ground that produced them, where they are left 
to exude only for one night. The next day they are 
laid in warehouſes, conſtructed in ſuch a manner that 
the air may have free acceſs to them on all ſides, 
Here they are left ſeparately ſuſpended as long a time 
as is neceſſary to dry them properly. They are then 
{ſpread upon hurdles, and well covered over, where 
they ferment for a week or two. At laſt they are 
ſtripped of their leaves, which are either put into bar. 
rels, or made up into rolls. The other methods of 
preparing the plant, which vary according. to the dif. 
ferent taſtes of the ſeveral nations that ule it, have no. 
thing to do with its cultivation. : 
The inhabitants of the Eaſt Indies, and of Africa 
cultivate tobacco only for their own uſe. They nei. 
ther ſell nor purchaſe any. | 
Salonica is the great mart for tobacco in the Levant. | 
Syria, the Morea, or the Peloponneſus, and Egypt, fend 
there all their ſuperfluous quantity. From this port it 
is ſent to Italy, where it is ſmoked, after it hath been 
mixed with the tobacco of Dalmatia and Croatia, to 
ſoften its cauſtic quality. 3 
The tobacco of theſe two laſt provinces is of a very 
excellent kind; but it is fo ſtrong, that it cannot be 
uſed till mixed with a milder fort. : 
The tobacco of Hungary would be tolerably good 
if it had not generally a ſmell of ſmoke which is ven 
diſguſting. f 
The Ukraine, Livonia, Pruſſia, and Pomerania, cul-| 
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| tivate a . tolerably large quantity of this production. 5 BOOK 
Its leaves are wider than they are long, are very thin, Il. 
and have neither flavour nor conſiſtence. In order to 
improve it, the court of Ruſſia hath cauſed ſome to- 

bacco ſeeds, brought from Virginia and from Hamers- 

fort, to be ſown in their colonies of Sarratow, upon 

the Volga; but this experiment hath been attended 

with little or no ſucceſs. 

The tobacco of the Palatinate is very indifferent; 
but it hach the property of mixing with a better kind, 
and of acquiring its flavour. 

Holland alſo furniſhes tobacco. That which is pro- 
duced in the province of Utrecht, from Hamerstort, 
and from four or five neighbouring diſtricts, is of a ſa- 
perior quality. Its leaves are large, ſupple, oily, and 
of a good colour. It hath the uncommon advantage 
of communicating its delicious perfume to tobacco of 
an inferior quality. There is a great deal of this lat- 
ter ſort upon the territories of the Republic; but the 
ſpecies which grows in Guelderland is the worſt of 
BY. 
Tobacco was formerly cultivated in France, and 
with more ſuccels than any where elſe, near Pont de 
Arche in Normandy, at Verton in Picardy, and at 
Montauban, Tonneins, and Cleral, in Guyenne. It 
was prohibited in 1721, except upon ſome frontier 
towns, whoſe original terms ot capitulation it was not 
at. thought proper to infringe. Hainault, Artois, and 
g Franche Compte, protited very little from a liberty 
which the nature of their foil did not allow them to of 
make uſe of. It has been more uſeful to Flanders 
and Alſace ; for their tobaccos, though very weak, 
may be mixed, without inconvenience, with others of 
a ſuperior kind. 

In the beginning, the iſlands of the New World at- 
tended to the culture of tobacco; but it was ſucceſ- 

By lively ſucceeded by richer productions in them all, ex- 

& cept at Cuba, which ſupplies all the ſnuff conſumed 

by the Spaniards of both hemiſpheres. Its perfume is 

exquilite, but too ſtrong. The ſame crown derives 
Val. VI. | C 
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B O o k from Caraccas the tobacco which is ſmoked by its 
Im ſubjects in Europe. It is likewiſe uſed in the North, L 
and in Holland, becauſe there is none to be found 9 
any where to be compared with it, for this purpoſe. 
The Brazils cultivated this production very early, 
and have not fince diſdained it. They have been en- 
couraged in this purſuit, by the conſtant repute which 
their tobacco hath enjoyed upon the weſtern coaſts of 
Africa. Even in our climates, it is in tolerable requeſt 
among perſons who ſmoke. It could not be taken in 
ſauff, on account of its acrimony, without the prepa- 
rations which it undergoes. Theſe preparations con- 
fiſt in ſoaking every leaf in a decoction of tobacco, 
and of gum copal. Theſe leaves, thus ſteeped, are 
formed into rolls, and wrapped up in the ſkin of an 
ox, which keeps up their moiſture. i | 
But the beſt tobaccos upon the face of the earth 
grow in the North of America; and in that part of 
the New World, the tobacco gathered at Maryland is 
of the ſecond fort. This plant has not, however, an | 
equal degree of perfection throughout the whole ex- 
tent of the colonies. That of the growth of Cheſter 
and of Chouptan, reſembles the Virginia tobacco in 
quality, and is conſumed in France. That which 
grows in Patapſiſco and Potuxant, which is very fit 
for ſmoking, is conſumed in the North, and in Hol. 
land. Upon the northern ſhores of the Potowmack, 
the tobacco is excellent in the higher parts, and of 
moderate quality in the lower ones. | 
Saint Mary, formerly the capital of the ſtate, is of 
no conſequence at preſent ; and Annapolis, which now Þ 
enjoys this prerogative, is ſcarce more conſiderable. It | 
is at Baltimore that almoſt all the buſineſ; is tranſact- 
ed, the harbour of which can receive ſhips that draw 
{ſeventeen feet of water. Theſe three towns, the only Þ 
ones which are in the colony, are fituated upon the 
bay of Cheſapeak, which runs two hundred and fifty 
miles up the country, and the mean breadth of which Þ 
is twelve miles. There are two capes at its entrance; 
and in the middle is a fand bank. The channel which 
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is near Cape Charles can admit none but very ſmall B O o x 


veſſels, while that which runs along-ſide Cape Henry 
admits the largeſt ſhips at any ſeaſon of the year. 


Few of the lands between the Apalachian moun- What 


tains and the ſea are ſo good as thoſe of Maryland. 


Theſe, however, are in general too light, ſandy, and come. 


ſhallow, to reward the planter for his labour and ex- 
pences, in as ſhort a time as in our climates. Ferti- 
lity, which always attends the firſt clearing of the ſoil, 
is rapidly followed by an extraordinary decreaſe in the 
quantity and quality of the corn. The ſoil is ſtill ſoon- 
er exhauſted by the culture of tobacco. This leaf 
loſes much of its ſtrength, whenever the ſame {pot 


Z hath yielded, without intermiſſion, a few crops of to- 
bacco. For this reaſon, inſpectors were created in 


1733, who were empowered to cauſe all the tobacco 
to be burnt which had not the proper flavour. This 
was a prudent inſtitution ; but it ſeems to foretel, that 


the moſt important production of the province mutt 


one day be given up, or that it will inſenſibly be re- 


duced to very little. 


Then, or perhaps before, the iron mines, which are 


in great abundance in the colony, will be worked. 


This is a ſource of proſperity which hath not hitherto 


been carried beyond the uſe of ſeventeen or eighteen 


forges. A greater degree of liberty, and new wants, 

will communicate more ſtrength and more activity to 

the coloniſts. | | 
Other manufactures will alſo undoubtedly ariſe. 


: Maryland had never any of any kind. It received 


from Great Britain all the articles it wanted for the 
moſt ordinary purpoſes of life. This was one of the 
reaſons which occaſioned its being burdened with 
debts. Mr. Stirenwith hath at length eſtabliſhed ma- 
nufactures for ſtockings, for ſilk, woollen, and cotton 
ſtuffs, and for all kinds of hardware, even fire- arms. 
Theſe branches of induſtry, at preſent united in one 
manufacture, at a conſiderable expence, and with ex- 
traordinary ſagacity, will be more or leſs rapidly dil- 
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treſh colony, and ſupplies of all kinds. 
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perſed throughout the province ; ; and, croſſing the 
Potowmack, will be likewiſe adopted at Virginia. 
This other colony, with the ſame kind of foil and 
of climate as Maryland, hath a few advantages over 
the latter. Its extent is much more confiderable. Its 
rivers can admit larger ſhips, and allow them a longer 
navigation. Its inhabitants have a more elevated turn 
of mind, have more reſolution, and are more enter- 
priſing: this may be attributed to their being gene- 
rally of Engliſh extraction. 2 
Virginia was, about two centuries ago, the only 
country which England intended to occupy on the 
continent of North America. This name doth not 
at preſent belong to any thing more than the ſpace 
which is bounded by Maryland on one fide, and by 
Carolina on the other. g 
The Englith landed upon theſe ſavage ſhores in 
1606, and their firſt ſettlement was James Town. 
Unfortunately, the object that firſt preſented itſelf to 
them was a rivulet, which, ſuing from a ſand- bank, 
carried along with it a quantity of talc, which glitter. 
ed at the bottom of a clear and running water. In 
an age when gold and ſilver were the only objects of 
men's reſearches, this deſpicable ſubſtance was imme- | 
diately taken for filver. The firſt and only employ- | 
ment of the new coloniſts was to collect it; and the 
illuſion was carried ſo far, that two ſhips, which ar- 
rived there with neceſſaries, were ſent home ſo fully 
freighted with theſe imaginary riches, that there ſcarce 
remained any room for a few furs. As long as this 
infatuation laſted, the coloniſts diſdained to employ 
themſelves in clearing the lands; ſo that a dreadful 
famine was at length the conſequence of this. fooliſh 
ride. Sixty men only remained alive out of five hun- 
dred who had been ſent from Europe. Theſe unfor- 
tunate few, having only a fortnight's proviſion left. 
were upon the point of embarking for Newfoundland, 
when Lord Delaware arrived there with three ſhips, a 
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Hiſtory has deſcribed this nobleman to us as a many o o « 


whoſe genius raiſed him above the common prejudices 
af the times. His difintereſtedneſs was equal to his 
knowledge. In accepting the government of the co- 
lony, which was till in its infancy, he had no motive 
but to gratify the inclination a virtuous mind has to 
do good, and to ſecure the eſteem of poſterity, which 
is the ſecond reward of that generoſity that devotes 
itſelf totally to the ſervice of the public. As ſoon as 
he appeared, the knowledge of his character procured 
him univerſal reſpect. He firit endeavoured to recon- 
cile the wretched coloniſts to their fatal country, to 
comfort them in their ſufferings, and to make them 
hope for a ſpeedy concluſion of them. After this, 

joining the firmneſs of an enlightened magiſtrate to 


22 the tenderneſs of a good father, he taught them how 


to direct their labours to an uſeful end. Unfortunate- 
iy for the reviving colony, Delaware's declining health 
ſoon obliged him to return to Europe; but he never 
loſt ſight of his favourite coloniſts, nor ever failed to 
make uſe of all his credit and intereſt at court to ſup- 
port them, | 

The colony, however, made but little progreſs ; a 
circumſtance that was attributed to the oppreſſion of 
excluſive privileges. The company which exerciſed 
them was diſſolved upon Charles the Firit's acceſſion 
to the throne. Before that period, all the authority 
had been entirely in the hands of the monopoly. Vir- 
ginia then came under the immediate direction of the 
crown, which exacted no more than a rent of two 
livres five fols [1s. 104d. ] upon every hundred acres 
that were cultivated. 

Till this time the coloniſts had known no true en- 
joyment of property. Every individual wandered. 
where chance directed him, or fixed himſelf in the 
place he liked beſt, without contulting any titles or 
agreements. At length boundaries were aſcertained; 
and thoſe who had been ſo long wanderers, now be- 
come citizens, had determined limits to their planta- 
tons, The eftabliſhment of this firſt law of ſociety 
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B O O k Changed the appearance of every thing. Freſh plan- 


XVIII. 


tations aroſe on all fides. This activity drew great 


numbers of enterpriſing men over to Virginia, who 
came either in ſearch of fortune, or of liberty, which 


is the only compenſation for the want of it. The me- 
morable troubles that produced a change in the con- 


ſtitution of England, added to theſe a multitude of 
Royaliſts, who went there with a reſolution to wait, 
with Berkley, the governor of the colony, who was 
alſo attached to King Charles, the fate of that deſerted 
monarch. Berkley ſtill continued to protect them, 
even after the king's death; but ſome of the inhabi- 
tants, either brought over or "bribed, and ſupported by 
the appearance of a powerful fleet, delivered up the 


colony to the Protector. If the governor was com- 


pelled to follow the ſtream againſt his will, he was, at 
leaſt, among. thoſe whom Charles had honoured with | 
poſts of confidence and rank, the laſt who ſubmitted 

to Cromwell, and the firſt who ſhook off his yoke. 
This brave man was ſinking under the oppreſſion of 
the times, when the voice of the people recalled him 
to the place which his ſucceſſor's death had left va- 


cant; but far from yielding to theſe flattering ſolicita- 


Ohſtacles to 
the proſpe- 
Tity of Vir- 
ginia. 


tions, he declared that he never would ſerve any but 
the legitimate heir of the dethroned monarch. Such 
an example of magnanimity, at a time when there 
were no hopes of the reſtoration of the royal family, 
made ſuck an impreſſion upon the minds of the peo- 
ple, that Charles the Second was proclaimed in Vir- 
ginia before he had been proclaimed in England. 

The colony did not, however, receive from ſo ge- 
nerous a ſtep all the benefit that might have been ex- 
pected. The new monarch, either from weakneſs or 
corruption, granted to rapacious courtiers immenſe 
territories, which abſorbed the poſſeſſions of a great 
number of obſcure citizens. The act ot navigation, 
ſuggeſted by the Protector for the purpoſe of ſecuring 
to the mother-country the ſupplying of all their ſet- 
tlements in the New World with proviſions, and the 
excluſive trade of all their productions, was obſeryed 
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with ſuch rigour, as to double almoſt the value of the B53 o O R 
articles to be purchaſed by Virginia, and leſſen ſtill II., 
more the value of what they had to ſell. This double 
oppreſſion exhauſted all the reſources, and diſpelled all 

the hopes of the colony ; and to complete its misfor- 
tunes, the ſavages attacked 1t with a degree of ſpirit 

and (kill which they had not manifeſted in any of the 
preceding wars. 

- Scarce had the Engliſh landed in theſe unknown 
regions, than they had diſpoſed the natives againſt 
them by the diſhoneſty they had practiſed in their ex- 
changes. This ſource of diſcord might have been put 
a ſtop to, had the Engliſh conſented to take Indian 
wives, as they were ſolicited to do. But although 
they had not yet any European women with them, 
they rejected this connection with diſdain. This con- 

| tempt exaſperated the Americans, already alienated 

by their want of faith; and they became irreconcile- 
able enemies. Their hatred was manifeſted by ſecret 

aſſaſſinations, and by public hoſtilities, and in 1622, 

by a conſpiracy, in which three hundred and thirty- 

four people loſt their lives, and which would even have 
deſtroyed the whole colony, had not the commanders 
been appriſed of the danger a few hours before the 
time appointed for a general maſlacre. 

Since this act of treachery, many atrocious ones 
have been committed on both fides. Truces between 
the two nations were unfrequent, and ill obſerved. 
The rupture was uſually begun by the Engliſh. The 
leſs profit they drew from their plantations, the more 
| artifice and force did they employ to deprive the ſa- 

vages of their furs. This inſatiable avidity, which in- 

diſcriminately ſeized upon all the inhabitants, whether 

lettled or wandering, in the neighbourhood of the co- 
lony, made the Americans again take up arms towards 
the end of the year 1675. They all, by agreement, 
tell upon the ſettlements, imprudently diſperſed, and 
at too great a diſtance to afford each other any aſſiſt- 
ance. 

Such a complication of misfortunes drove the Vir- 
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B O O K ginians to deſpair. Berkley, who had ſo long been 
XVI. their idol, was accuſed of wanting fortitude to reſiſt |M 
the oppreſſions of the mother-country, and activity to | 
repel the irruptions of the ſavages. The eyes of all 
were immediately fixed upon Bacon, a young officer, 
full of vivacity, eloquence, and intrepidity, of an inſi- 
nuating diſpoſition, and an agreeable perſon. They | 
choſe him for their general, in an irregular and tumul- By 
tuous manner. Though his military ſucceſſes might 
have juſtified this prepoſſeſſion of the licentious multi- 
tude, yet this circumftance did not prevent the go- 
vernor, who, with his remaining partiſans, had retired 
on the borders of the Potowmack, from declaring Ba- 
con a traitor to his country. A ſentence ſo ſevere, and 
which was 1ll-timed, determined Bacon to aſſume a | 
power by force, which he had exerciſed peaceably, 
| and without oppoſition, for fix months. Death put | 
an end to all his projects. The malecontents, diſunited 
| by the loſs of their chief, and intimidated by the troops 
1 which were coming from Europe, were induced to ſue 
| for pardon, which was readily granted them. The re- 
| bellion, therefore, was attended with OO 
quences, and mercy enſured ſubmiſſion. | 
Tranquillity was no ſooner reftored, than means 
xz were thought of to reconcile the Indians, with whom 
[ all intercourſe had for ſome time been at an end. The 
| communications were opened again in the year 1678, 
by the general aſſembly ; but it was ſtipulated, that 
the exchanges ſhould be made in no other markets, 
except ſuch as were ſettled by themſelves. This in- 
novation diſpleaſed the ſavages; and matters ſoon re- 
turned to their former courſe. _ 
The raiſing of the value of tobacco was a ſtill more 
important object, as this was the moſt conſiderable, 
and almoſt the only production of the colony. It was 
thought that nothing would contribute more effectu— 
| ally to raiſe it from the ſtate of degradation into which 
| it had fallen, than to refuſe the tobaccos which were 
brought to Virginia from Maryland and from Carolt- 

na, and to fend them to Europe. If the legiſlators 
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had been better informed, they would have under- B Oo o * 


ſtood, that this ſtaple muſt neceſlarily, ſooner or later, 
draw into their own hands the freight of this commo- 
dity, and would make them the arbiters of its price. 
By ſending it away from their ports, through an ill- 
judged motive of avarice, they drew upon themſelves, 
in all the markets, competitors, who convinced them, 
by dear- bought N of the error of their prin- 
ciples. 

"Theſe arrangements were ſcarcely made, before 
there arrived a new governor to the colony, in the 
ſpring of 1679. This was Lord Colepepper. The 
troubles with which this ſettlement had been ſo re- 
cently agitated encouraged him to propoſe a law, 
which ſhould condemn to one year's impriſonment, or 
to a fine of 11,250 livres [463I. 158. ], all thoſe citi- 
zens who ſhould ſpeak or write any thing againſt their 
governor; and to three months impriſonment, or to u 
fine of 22 50 livres [93]. 158. ], thoſe who ſhould ſpeak 
or write againſt the members of the council, or againſt 
any other magiſtrate. 

Was this governor apprehenſive then, that the faults 
of adminiſtration, and the dithoneſty of its adminiſtra- 
tors, ſhould be ſuſpected ? In what part of the world 
would not the ſame conſequences be drawn from the 
impoſing of filence? Is it praiſe or cenſure that is 
teared, when the command for ſilence is iſſued? Theſe 
prohibitions calumniate the government, if it be good, 
| becauſe they tend to perſuade that it is not ſo. But 
what meaſures can be adopted to enforce the obſerv- 
| ance of theſe prohibitions? Can we be ignorant, that 
it is the nature of man to attempt thoſe actions, which, 
by becoming dangerous, have a ſenſe of glory attach- 


ed to them? To oppreſs a man, and to prevent him 


from murmuring and complaining, is an atrocious act 
of violence againſt which he never fails to revolt. But 
how will the government diſcover thoſe who are re- 
bellious to their orders? This can only be done by 
ipies, by informations, and by all thoſe meaſures which 
will certainly divide the citizens, and raiſe miſtruſt and 
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B © o k hatred among them. Whom will government puniſh) 


The moſt honeſt and the moſt generous men, who will 


never be filent when they are perſuaded that it is their 


duty to ſpeak out. They will certainly bid defiance | 
to menaces, or will know how to elude them. If they 
ſhould adopt the firſt of theſe reſolutions, will govern. | 


ment dare to impriſon them? and if it ſhould, would 


they not foon find perſons to avenge them? If it Þ 
ſhould not, they would fall into contempt. If theſe 
men had been allowed to explain themſelves with 
frankneſs, they would have blended dignity and mo. 
deration in their remonſtrances. Conſtraint, and the 


danger of puniſhment, will transform theſe remon. ht 
ſtrances into violent, bitter, and ſeditious libels ; and WM: 


it is the tyranny of government that will have render. 
ed them guilty. Sovereigns, or you who are depoti- 


taries of their authority, if your adminiſtration be a 


good one, deliver it up to all the ſeverity of our exa- 
mination ; it can only enſure our reſpe& and ſubmil. | 
fion. If it be a bad one, correct it, or defend it by 


force. If you be a ſet of abominable tyrants, have at ti 


leaſt the courage to acknowledge it. If you be juſt, 


let the people talk and ſleep in peace, If you be op- 


preſſors, tranquillity and ſleep are not made for you, 


nor will you ever enjoy them, notwithſtanding all your p 5 


efforts. Remember the fate of him who was willing 
to be hated, provided he might be feared. You will 
certainly experience the ſame, unleſs you be ſurround- Þ 
ed by vile ſlaves, ſuch as the inhabitants of Virginia 
at that time undoubtedly were. The repreſentatives 
of this province granted, without heſitation, their con- 
ſent to a law, which ſecured impunity to all the plun- 
ders of their governors. The misfortunes of Virginia 


were ſoon aggravated by other calamities. 


At the origin of the colony, juſtice was adminiſtered 
with a degree of diſintereſtedneſs which warranted the 
equity of the judgments. One ſingle court took cog- 
nizance of all difterences, and decided upon them in a 
few days, with a right of appeal to the general aſſem- 
bly, which uſed as much diſpatch in ſettling them. 
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V endeavour to ſuppreſs it. By their manceuvres, and 
Inder ſeveral pretences, they obtained that the ap- 
cal, which till then had been carried before the re- 
Preſentatives of the province, ſhould be made exclu- 
W vcly to their council, | 
A till more fatal innovation was ordained in 1692 
Sy another governor, who enacted, that the laws, the 
Hribunals, the formalities, every thing, in a word, that 
ontributed to form the chaos of Engliſh juriſpru- 
 ESence, ſhould be eſtabliſhed in his government. No- 
hing was leſs ſuitable to the planters of Virginia, than 
atutes ſo ſingular, fo complicated, and often ſo con- 
Wradictory. Accordingly, theſe uninformed men found 
WB icmſelves engaged in a labyrinth to which they could 
Mind 'no iſſue. They were generally alarmed for their 
Pights and their properties; and this apprehenſion 
Wlackened their labours for a long time. 


nothing impeded their increaſe; only the frontiers of 
the colony were expoſed in the latter times to the de- 
Wvaſtations of the ſavages, whom they had exaſperated 
by their acts of atrociouſneſs and injuſtice. Theſe dif- 
ferences were terminated in 1774. They would have 
been forgotten; had it not been for the ſpeech made 
by Logan, chief of the Shawaneſes, to Lord Dunmore, 
governor of the province. 
Inc aſk of every white mane, whether he hath 
erer entered the cottage of Logan, when preſſed 
© with hunger, and been refuſed food? Whether com- 
ing naked, and ſhivering with cold, Logan hath not 
given him ſomething to cover himſelf with. During 
the courſe of this laſt war, ſo long and ſo bloody, 
Logan hath remained quietly upon his mat, wiſhing 


„to be the advocate of peace. Yes, ſuch is my at- 


E © tachment for white men, that even thoſe of my na- 
tion, when they paſſed by me, pointed at me, ſay- 
ing, Logan is a friend to white men, I had even 


his order of things gave the governors too little in- BO O R 
2ence over the fortunes of individuals, for them not I. 


W Theſe were not carried on with vigour and ſucceſs, 
Will after the beginning of the century, at which time 
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5 Oo O K © thought of living amongſt you; but that was befor 
YM the injury which I have received from one of you. 
| « Laſt ſummer, Colonel Creſſop maſſacred in cool blood 
„and without any provocation, all the relations of Lo. 
„gan, without ſparing either his wife or his children, 
There is not now one drop of my blood in the vein; |. 
* of any human creature exiſting. This is what hai 
excited my revenge. I have ſought it; I have kill. 
* ed ſeveral of your people, and my hatred is appeal. 
© ed. I rejoice at ſeeing the proſpect of peace bright. 
* en upon my country. But do not imagine that my 
joy is inſtigated by fear. Logan knows not what 
fear is. He will never turn his back, in order to fave 
h „his life. But, alas! no one remains to mourn for 
| Logan when he ſhall be no more!“ i 
N What a beautiful, ſimple, energetic, and affecting 
| ſpeech ! Are Demoſthenes, Cicero, or Boſſuet, mot 

| eloquent than this ſavage ? What better proof can 

| be adduced of the truth of that well-known maxim, . 

| which ſays, that from the abundance of the heart th i 

mouth ſhe de. | 

Population, Virginia, like moſt of the other colonies, was inha- Þ 

Gee t bited at firſt only by vagabonds, deſtitute of family 

Virginia. and fortune. They ſoon obtained ſome kind of wealth 

by labour, and they were deſirous of ſharing the ſweets 

of it with a female companion. As there were no] 

women 1n the province, and that they would have 

none but ſuch as were decent, they gave 2250 livres 

[931. 158.] for every young perſon brought them from 

Europe with a certiticate of virtue and chaſtity. This Bl 

cuſtom was not of long duration. As ſoon as all 

doubts reſpecting the ſalubrity and fertility of the 

country were removed, whole families, even of re- 

ſpectable rank, went to Virginia. The population 

was increaſing with ſome degree of rapidity, when it 
progreſs was ſtopped by fanaticiſm. 

The religion of the mother. country was the firl, 

and ſoon became the only one which was followed 1 

in this province, when ſome Non-conformiſts allo 

ccofled the ſcas. Their tenets, or their ceremonies 
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«| Wiſguſted ; and in 1624 a law was made, which expel- B O O x 
ed from the province all thoſe inhabitants who did I. 


us law of neceſlity ſoon cauſed the revocation of this 
Natal decree : but a toleration ſo tardy, and which was 
Wevidently granted with reluctance, did not produce 
the great effects that were expected from it. A ſmall 
Humber only of Preſbyterians, Quakers, and French 
Wrefugees, ventured to put any truſt in this repentance. 
rhe religion of Henry VIII. continued to be the pre- 
Prailing one, and was almoſt excluſive. 

In proceſs of time, however, men multiplied upon 
Wthis ſoil, the fertility of which was daily increaſing in 
reputation. The paſlion for riches with which the Old 
ontinent was more and more infected, gave citizens 


1. 
ot belong to the church of England. The imperi- 
| 

| 


8 


alculations of congreſs be not exaggerated, the po- 
pulation amounts to fix hundred and fifty thouſand 
ouls, including the ſlaves, whoſe number, according 
Wo the common opinion, amounts to one hundred and 
Witty thouſand. The Dutch firſt introduced theſe un- 
Fortunate people into the colony in 1620. | 

The labours of theſe white men, and of theſe Ne- 
W-roes, give to the two hemiſpheres, corn, maize, dry 
Wvegetables, iron, hemp, hides, furs, ſalt meats, tar, 
wood, maſts, and eſpecially tobacco, which is gene- 
ally ſuperior to that of Maryland, though it be not 
Wcqually excellent in every part of the province. The 
Preference is given to that of York River; the ſecond 
Welt is reckoned to be that which grows along James's 
River, and that which grows on the borders of the 
Mappahanoc, and to the ſouth of the Potowmack, is 
the leaſt eſteemed. | 

From 1752 till the end of 1755, Great Britain re- 
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* 3 2 * 


eived from Virginia and Maryland together, three 


pnillion five hundred and one thouſand one hundred 
nd ten quintals of tobacco, which made for each of 
We four years, eight hundred and feventy-five thou- 
Fand two hundred and fourſcore quintals. Virginia 
ported two million nine hundred aud eighty- nine 


Wnceſlantly to this part of the New World. If the 
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B O © k thouſand eight hundred quintals, which reduced its an. 
XVII. nual conſumption. to one hundred and twenty-ſeyaſf 
thouſand eight hundred and thirty quintals. 
From the year 1763, till the end of 1770, the tw 
colonies ſent to the mother-country no more than ſi: 
million five hundred thouſand quintals of tobacco, ut 
eight hundred and twelve thouſand five hundred quin. 
tals each of the eight years. No more was fold tf 
foreigners than five million one hundred and forty. 
eight thouſand quintals, or fix hundred and forty-thref 
thouſand five hundred quintals per annum; the nation 
therefore annually conſumed one hundred and ſixt). 
nine thouſand quintals. =” | 

In the interval between theſe two periods the im.] 
portation, therefore, decreaſed annually, one year with 
another, fixty-two thouſand ſeven hundred and fou. 
ſcore quintals, and the exportation one hundred and 
three thouſand nine hundred and fifty quintals ; while 
the conſumption in England increaſed forty-one thou 
ſand one hundred and ſeventy quintals every year. | 
The uſe of tobacco hath not decreaſed in Europe; 

the paſſion for this ſuperfluity hath even increaſed, not. 
withſtanding the heavy duties with which it hath been 

| burdened by all governments. If the tobacco, furnill- 
ed by North America be daily leſs ſought after among 
us, it is becauſe Holland, Alfatia, the Palatinate, and 
principally Ruſſia, have carried on this culture with 
great induſtry. | - 7 

| In 1769, Virginia and Maryland together ſold to 
, the amount of 16,195,577 livres 4 ſols 7 deniers [about 
674, 8151. 148. 45d. ] of their productions. Two- third 

of this ſum belonged to the firſt of theſe ſettlements 
Tobacco was the principal of theſe productions; ſince 
one of the colonies exported fifty-ſeven million three 
hundred and thirty-ſeven thouſand ſeven hundred andy << 
ninety-five pounds weight of it; and the other, twenty. 
five million ſeven hundred and eighty-one thouſandtre 
ſeven hundred and ſixty-nine pounds weight. . 

In Virginia, veſſels employed for the exportation o 


theſe productions do not find them collected in a ſmual 
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number of ſtaples, as in the other commercial ſtates ofB o O K 

ne globe. They are obliged to form their cargo by . 

detall from the plantations themſelves, which are ſitu- 

Rated at a greater or leſs diſtance from the ocean, upon 

navigable rivers, of one or two hundred miles in length. 

vg This cuſtom fatigues the navigators, and makes their 

. voyage tedious. Great Britain, which is always at- 

u tentive to the preſervation of her ſeamen, and is par- 

1. ticulary careful of leſſening the number of their voy- 

ee ages, wiſhed, and even ordered, that ſome towns ſhould 

{be built at the mouth of the rivers, where the pro- 

„ ductions of the province might be ſent. But neither 
Winſnuations, nor the conſtraint of the laws, were of 

n. any avail. A few ſmall villages only were built, which 

could fcarce fulfil even the leaſt part of the views of 

u. the mother-country. Williamſburg itſelf hath no more 

nathan two thouſand inhabitants, though it be the reſi- 

{dence of the governor, the place where the national 

u. aſſemblies and the courts of juſtice are holden, and 
where colleges are inſtituted ; though it be decorated 

en with the fineſt public edifices on the northern con- 

t. tinent; and though it be the capital of the colony, 

en ſince the ruin of James-town. 

. Men, who prefer the tranquillity of a rural life to 

ne the tumultuous abode of cities, ought naturally to be 

economical and laborious ; but this was never the 

ü caſe in Virginia. Its inhabitants were always very 
expenſive in the furniture of their houſes ; they were 

tog galways fond of entertaining their neighbours with of- * 

u tentation. They always liked to diſplay the greateft 

luxury before the Engliſh navigators, whom bufineſs 

ts Þrought to their plantations. They always gave them- 

ceſWQtc!ves up to that effeminacy, and to that negligence, fo 

ee common in countries where ſla very is eſtabliſned. Ac- 

gcordingly, the engagements of the colony became ha- i 

ſbitually very conſiderable. At the beginning of the j 


i troubles, they were ſuppoſed to amount to 25,000,000 _ 7 

Wot livres [1,041,6661. 13s. 4d.]. This prodigious ſum : 
of "as due to the merchants of Great Britain, for Ne- ; 
al sroes, or for other articles which they had furniſhed, 
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Boo k The confidence of theſe bold lenders was particularly 
VII. founded upon an unjuſt law, which ſecured their pay.] 
ment in preference to every other debt, though pre. 
vioſly contracted. 

The colony hath great powers to extricate itſel 
from a ſituation apparently ſo deſperate. It will ſuc. 
ceed, when more ſimplicity ſhall prevail in the man. 

ners, and more moderation in the expences ; when 
availing itſelf of the reſources offered by an immenſe 
and fertile territory, it ſhall vary and improve its cul. | 
tures ; it will fucceed, when it ſhall no longer receive 
from foreigners the moſt ordinary houſehold furniture, 
and that which is in moſt general uſe; when its ma. 
nufactures ſhall no longer be confined to the employ. 
ing of ſome ſmall quantities of cotton, which is of too 
indifferent a quality to be ſought for in the European 
manufactures; and when its public coffers, leſs plun. 
dered, and better regulated, ſhall admit of the dimi-ſ 
nution of the taxes, which are much more conſider. | 
able in that province than in any other of this con- 
tinent. Several of theſe counſels may concern the 
two Carolinas. | 
Origin of The vaſt country which theſe provinces occupy, was 
Carolinas. diſcovered by the Spaniards, ſoon after their firſt ex-] 
Their cit peditions in the New World; they deſpiſed it, becauſe 
laſt govern- it did not offer any gold to their avarice. Admiral 
ment, both Coligny, more wiſe, and more able, opened there i 
religious. ſource of induſtry to the French Proteſtants ; ; but fa 
naticiſm, which purſued them, ruined their hopes by 
the aſſaſſination of this juſt, humane, and enlighten 
ed man. They were ſucceeded by a few Engliſhmen 
towards the end of the ſixteenth century; who by a 
inexplicable caprice forſook this infant ſettlement, to 
go and cultivate a harſher foil, under a leſs temperate 
climate. 

There was not a ſingle European ſeen in Carolin, 
when the lords Berkley, Clarendon, Albemarle, Ce 
ven, Aſhley, and Meflrs. Carteret, Berkley, and Colle 
ton, obtained from Charles II. in 1663, a grant d 
this fine country. The plan of government for thb 
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new colony was drawn up by the famous Locke. AB O OK 
philoſopher, who was a friend to mankind, and to that II. 
moderation and juſtice which ſhould be the only rule 
of their actions, ought to have deftroyed the very 
foundations of that fanaticiſm, which in all countries 
hath excited diviſions among them, and which will 
induce them to take up arms againſt each other to the 
end of time. | 

Intoleration, however horrid it may appear to us, is 
a neceſſary conſequence of the ſpirit of ſuperſtition. 

Will it not be acknowledged, that puniſhments ſhould 

be proportioned to the nature of offences? What crime 
then can be greater than that of infidelity, in the eyes 
of him who confiders religion as the fundamental baſis 
of morality ? According to theſe principles, the irreli- 
gious man is the common enemy of all ſociety ; the 
breaker of the only tie that connects men with each 
other ; the promoter of all the crimes that may eſcape 
the ſeverity of the laws. It is he who ſtifles every re- 
morſe, who ſets the paſſions looſe from every reſtraint, 
and who keeps, as it were, a ſchool of wickedneſs. 
What! ſhall we lead to the gibbet an unfortunate 
man, whom indigence conceals upon the highway, who 
ruſhes out upon the traveller with a piſtol in his hand, 
and demands a ſmall pittance that may be neceſſary 
for the ſubſiſtence of his wife and children, who may 
be expiring with miſery ; and ſhall we pardon a rob- 
ber infinitely more dangerous? We think meanly of 
the man who ſuffers his friend to be ill ſpoken of in 
his preſence; and {hall we require that the religious 1 
man ſhall ſuffer the infidel to blaſpheme his Maſter, his 1 
Father, and his Creator with impunity? We muſt ei— 
ther admit that all faith is abſurd, or we muſt put up 
with intoleration as a neceſſary evil. Saint Lewis rea- 
toned very conſiſtently when he ſaid to Joinville, 7 N 
thou fhould/t ever hear any one ſpeak ill of God, draw thy I 
{word and tab him through the heart ; I allow thee to do | 
it, So important it is in all countries, as we are aſ- 8 
tured is the caſe in China, that ſovereigns, and the | 
depoſitaries of their authority, Thould not be attached 
Vol. VI. | D 
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BOOK to any tenet, to any ſect, nor to any form of religious | 
ul. worſhip. 

; Every thing induces us to imagine that ſuch was 
the opinion of Locke. But not daring to attack too 
openly the prejudices of the times, founded equally 
on virtues and vices, he wiſhed to conciliate them as 
much as could be conſiſtent with a principle dictated 
by reaſon and humanity. As the ſavage inhabitants 
of America, {aid he, have no idea of a revelation, it 
would be the height of folly to torment them for their 
ignorance, Thoſe Chriſtians who ſhould come to peo- 
ple the colony, would undoubtedly come in queſt of 
a liberty of conſcience, which prieſts and princes de- 
ny them in Europe: it would therefore not be con- 
ſiſtent with good faith to perſecute, after having re- 
ceived them. The Jews and the Pagans did not more 
deſerve to be rejected, for an infatuation which mild- 
neſs and perſuation might have put a ſtop to. 

Thus it was that the Engliſh philoſopher reaſoned 
with men whoſe minds were imbued and prejudiced 
with tenets which it had not yet been allowed to dil- 
cuſs. Out of regard to their weakneſs, he placed the 

ſyſtem of toleration which he was eſtabliſhing under 
the following reſtriction : that every perſon above ſe- 
venteen years of age, who ſhould claim the protec- 
tion of the laws, ſhould cauſe his name to be regiſter- 
ed in ſome communion. This was a breach made in 
his ſyſtem, The liberty of conſcience admits of no 
kind of modification. This is an account which man 
owes to God alone. In whatever manner the magl- 
ſtrate may be made to interfere in it, it is an act of 
injuſtice. A Deiſt could not poffibly ſubſcribe to ſuch 
terms. 

Civil liberty; however, was much leſs favoured. by 
Locke. Whether this proceeded from motives of com- 
plaiſance for thoſe who employed him, a kind of mean- 
neſs which we are averie from ſuſpecting him of; or 
whether, being more of a metaphyſician than a ſtateſ. 
man, he had purſued philoſophy only in thoſe tracts 
which had been opened by Deſcartes and Leibnitz, it 
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is certain, that the ſame man who had diſſipated and B O O K 


deſtroyed ſo many errors in his theory concerning the 
origin of ideas, made but very feeble and uncertain 
advances in the paths of legiſlation. The author of 
| a work, the permanency of which will render the glo- 
ry of the French nation immortal, even when tyranny 
{hall have broken all the ſprings, and all the monu- 
ments of the genius of a people eſteemed by the whole 
world for ſo many brilliant and amiable qualities; even 
Monteſquieu himſelf did not perceive that he was ma- 
king men for governments, inſtead of governments for 
men. 

The code of Carolina, by a ſingularity not to be 


W accounted for in an Engliſhman and in a philoſopher, 
gave to the eight proprietors who founded the ſettle- 


ment, and to their heirs, not only all the rights of ſo- 
vereignty, but all the powers of legiſlation. 

The firſt uſe theſe ſovereigns made of their autho- 
rity was to create three orders of nobility. Thoſe to 
whom they gave no more than twelve thouſand acres 
of land were called barons; thoſe who received twen- 
ty-four thouſand were called caciques, and the title of 
landgrave was beſtowed on thoſe two who obtained 
fourſcore thouſand each: Theſe conceſſions could ne- 
ver be alienated in detail, and their fortunate poſſeſſors 
were alone to form the houſe of peers. The houſe of 
commons was compoſed of the repreſentatives of the 
towns and counties, but with privileges leſs conſider- 
able than in the mother-country. The aſſembly was 
called a court palatine. Every tenant was obliged to 

pay annually x livre 2 fols 6 deniers [115d.] per acre, 
but he was allowed to redeem this duty. 

The progreſs of this great ſettlement was for too 
long a time impeded by powerful obſtacles. 

Ihe colony had from its origin been open indiſcri- 

minately to all ſects, which had all enjoyed the ſame 

brieileges. It had been underſtood, that this was the 

only way to make an infant ſtate acquire rapid and 

great proſperity. The members of the church of 

England being afterwards jealous of the non-confor- 
| D i; | 
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B o o k miſts, wanted to exclude them from government, and | 
XVII. even to oblige them to ſhut up the houſes where | 
they performed divine ſervice. Theſe acts of folly 
and of violence were annulled in 1706 by the mo- 
ther-country, as being contrary to humanity, to juk 
tice, to reaſon, and to policy. From the colliſion of 
theſe opinions aroſe cabals and tumults, which divert. | 
ed the inhabitants from uſeful labours, and turned their 
attention to a multitude of abſurdities, which will be | 
never {o much deſpiſed as they deſerve to be. | 
Two wars, which were carried on againſt the ſava- 
ges, were almoſt as extravagant and as deſtructive of 
every improvement. All the wandering or fixed na- 
tions between the ocean and the Apalachian moun- 
tains, were attacked and maflacred without any in- 
tereſt or motive ; thoſe who eſcaped being put to the 
word, either ſubmitted or were diſperſed. In the 
meanwhile, a form of conſtitution ill- arranged, was 
the principal cauſe of an almoſt general indolence. 
The lords who were proprietors, imbued with def. 
potic principles, uſed their utmoſt efforts to eſtabliſh | 
an arbitrary government. The coloniſts, on the other | 
hand, who were not ignorant of the rights of man. 
kind, exerted themielves with equal warmth to avoid 
ſervitude. It was neceſſary either to eſtabliſh a new | 
order of things, or to ſutter, that a vaſt country, fron 
which ſuch great advantages had been expected, ſhoull Þ 
remain in perpetual humiliation, miſery, and anarchy. 
The Britiſh ſenate at length took the reſolution, in 
1728, to reſtore this fine country to the nation, and | 
to grant to its firſt maſters 540,000 livres [22, 500l. C 
in compenſation. Granville alone, from motives which 
are unknown to us, was left in poſſeſſion of his eighth 
ſhare, which was fituated on the confines of Vargt- 
nia: but even this part was not long before it reco-i 
vered its independence. The Engliſh government | 
as it was already eſtabliſhed in the other provinces di 
the New World, was ſubſtituted to the whimſical ar- 
rangement, which, in times of extreme corruption 
had been extorted from an indolent and weak mo- 
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march by inſatiable favourites. The country might 


then expect to proſper. It was divided into two di- 
ſtinct governments, under the names of North and 
South Carolina, in order to facilitate the adminiſtra- 


5 tion of it. 


The two countries united occupy more than four 
hundred thouſand miles upon the coaſt, and about 
two hundred thouſand miles in the inland parts. It 

a plain, in general ſandy, wlich is rendered very 
a by the overflowing of the rivers, and by heavy 
and frequent rains, The {oil doth not begin to riſe, 
till at the diſtance of fourſcore or a hundred miles 
from the ſea; and it continues rifing as far as the A- 


palachian mountains. Upon theſe latitudes, and in 
the midit of pine-trees, which are irregularly placed 


there by nature, a few ſheep, extremely degenerated, 
both in their fleſh and in their fleece, feed upon a 
ſtrong and coarſe graſs; there are allo a number of 
horned cattle, who have not preſerved all their-ftrength 
and all their beauty; and an innumerable yo 
of hogs, who appear to have improved, 

The country is watered by a great number of ri- 
vers, ſome of which are navigable. They would be 
ſo for a longer ſpace, were it not for the rocks and 
the water-falls which interrupt the navigation. 

Though the climate be as variable as the reſt of 
North America, it is commonly agreeably temperate. 
A piercing cold 1s never felt but in the evening and 
morning, and there are feldom any exceſſive heats. 
Though fogs be frequent, they are at leaſt diſpelled in 
the middle of the day. Unfortunately, in the months 
of July, Auguſt, September, and October, intermit- 
tent fevers prevail in the plains, and are ſometimes 
fatal to the Natives themſelves, and, too often, deſtroy 
loreigners. 

Such is the natural organization of the two Caro- 
linas; let us fee what dittinguiſhes them from each 
other. | 

North Carolina is one of the largeſt provinces of 
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XVIII. 


flatter, more ſandy, and more marſhy, than that of 
South Carolina. Theſe melancholy plains are cover. 
ed with pines or cedars, which announce a barren ſoil; 
and are interſected at intervals by a ſmall number of 
oaks, too full of ſap to be employed in the conſtruc. 
tion of ſhips. The coafts, generally blocked up by 
a ſand bank, which keeps navigators at a diſtance, 
are not more favourable to population than the in- 
land countries. Finally, the country is more expol- 
ed than the neighbouring regions to the hurricanes 
that come from the ſouth-eaſt. 

Theſe were undoubtedly the matiyes which pre- 


vented the Engliſh of North Carolina from ſettling 


there, though that country was the firſt which they 
diſcovered in the New World. None of the nume- 
rous people who were driven to that part of the he- 
miſphere, either from inclination or neceſſity, carried 
there their miſery or their reſtleſſneſs. It was long 
after, that a few vagabonds, without friends, without 


Jaws, and without plan to fix themſelves, ſettled there, 


But, in proceſs of time, the lands in the other colonies 
became {carce, and then men who were not able to 
purchaſe them, betook themſelves to a country where 
they could get Jands without purchaſe. According to 
the account of congreſs, three hundred thouſand ſouls, 
in which few ſlaves are included, are ſtill found in the 
Province. + There are but few of theſe inhabitants 
which are either Engliſh, Iriſh, or German. Moſt of 
them are of Scotch origin, and for this reaſon : 

Theſe Highlanders, whoſe character has been fo 
boldly deſcribed by a maſterly hand, were never en- 
laved either by the Romans, the Saxons, or the 
Danes. They bravely repulſed every invaſion, and 
no foreign cuſtoms could penetrate beyond the foot 
of their inacceſſible habitations. Separated from the 


reſt of the globe, they diſplayed in their manners the 


politeneſs of courts, without having any of their vices; 
their countenance ſhowed the pride with which the 
nobility of their origin had inſpired them; and they 
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were poſſeſſed of all the delicacy of our point of ho- B OO K 
nour, but without its ſuſpicious minutie. As induſtry In. 


had not transformed them into mere machines, and as 
the nature of their ſoil and climate did not require the 
labours of the fields for more than two ſeaſons in the 
year, they had a great deal of leiſure time, which they 
employed in war, in hunting, in dancing, or in con- 
| verſations animated by pictureſque expreſſions, and 

original ideas. Moſt of them were muſicians. Schools 
were every where opened for the inſtruction of youth. 
Under every roof was found one hiſtorian, to recal to 
their minds great events, and a poet to celebrate them. 
The lakes, the foreſts, the caves, the cataracts, the ma- 
jeſtic grandeur of all the objects that ſurrounded them, 
inſpired them with an elevation of mind, caſt a ſhade 
of melancholy over their characters, and kept up in 
their hearts a ſacred enthuſiaſm. Theſe people eſteem- 
ed themſelves, without deſpiſing other nations. Their 
aſpect ſtruck the civilized man with awe, in whom 
they only beheld one of their equals, whatever title 
he might be decorated with. They received all fo- 
reigners who came to them with a ſimple and cordial 
affection. They kept a long time in their memory a 
reſentment for any injury . offered to any of them ; 
which was rendered common to them all by the ties 
of blood. After an engagement they dreſſed their 
enemies wounds before their own. As they were al- 
ways armed, the habitual uſe of deſtructive weapons 
prevented them from having any fear of them. They 
believed in ſpirits ; and if the lightning ſhone during 
the night, if thunder rolled over their heads, if the 
| ſtorm rooted up the trees around their houſes, or 
hook their roofs, they imagined that it was ſome for- 
gotten hero reproaching them for their filence : they 
then took up their inftruments, and ſang a hymn to 
his honour ; they aſſured him that his memory would 
never be forgotten among the children of men. They 
believed in preſages and in divination. They all ſub- 
mitted to the eſtabliſhed form of worthip ; ſuperſtition 
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B O O Knever excited quarrels among them, nor cauſed the ef. 
YI , fuſion of one drop of blood. 

Theſe manners were never altered ; nor could they 
be ſo. The Scotch formed a great number of tribes, 
called clans ; each of which bore a different name, and 
lived upon the eſtate of ſome particular lord, It was 
the hereditary patriarch of a family, from whom they 
all claimed their GelCent, and they all knew to what 

degree. 

The caſtle was in ſome meaſure a common proper- 
ty, where every perſon was ſure of meeting with an 
honourable reception, and where they all reſorted up- 

on the firſt rumour of war. They all revered their 
own dignity in their chief; they had a brotherly af. 
fection for the other members of the confederation. 
They all patiently ſupported their fate, becauſe it ne- 
ver had any thing humiliating in it. The head of the 
clan, on his ſide, was the common father of them all, 
as well from gratitude as from intereſt. 

This order of things ſubſiſted during a long ſeries of 
ages. without the leaſt alteration. At laſt the noble- 
men contracted the habit of ſpending a great part of 
their lives in travelling, at London, or at court. Theſe 
repeated ablences detached from them their vaſlals, 
who ſaw them leſs frequently, and were no longer al- 
ſiſted by them. Theſe men, who were no longer re- 
{trained by any tic of affection in their barren and ſa- 
vage moudtains, then diſperſed themſelves. Several 
of them went in ſearch of another country in divers 
provinces of America, The greateſt number took re- 
tuge in North Carolina. 

Theſe coloniſts are ſeldom aſſembled together, and 
they are therefore the leaſt informed of the Americans, 

and the moſt indifferent to the public intereſt. Mot 
of them live diſperſed upon their plantations, without 
ambition or foreſight. They are but little inclined to 
labour, and they are ſeldom good planters. Though 
they have the Engliſn form of government, the laws 
have very little force among them. Their domeſtic 
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are better than their ſocial manners; and there is B O O E 
ſcarce an inſtance of any one of them having had any VII. 
connection with a ſlave. Their food conſiſts of pork, * 
milk, and maize; and they can be accuſed of no other 
kind of intemperance than an inordinate paſſion for 
ſpirituous liquors. 

The firſt unfortunate people whom chance diſperſ- 
ed along theſe ſavage coaſts confined — to 
the cutting of wood, which they delivered to the na- 
I vigators, who came to purchaſe it. In a ſhort time 
they collected from the pine tree, which covered the 
country, turpentine, tar, and pitch. To collect the 
turpentine, 1t was ſafficient to make inciſions in the 
trunk of the tree, which being carried on to the foot. 
of it, terminated in veſſels placed there to receive it. 
When they wanted tar, they raiſed a circular platform 
of potter's earth, on which they laid piles of pines ; to 
theſe they ſet fire, and the reſin diſtilled from them 
into caſks placed underneath. The tar was convert- 
ed into pitch, either in great iron pots, in which they 
boiled it, or in pits formed of potter's earth, into which 
it was poured while in a fluid ſtate. In proceſs of 
time, the province was enabled to furniſ Europe with 
hides, a ſmall quantity of wax, a few furs, ten or 
twelve millions weight of an inferior kind of tobacco; 
and the Weſt Indies, with a great quantity of ſalt pork, 
maize, dried vegetables, a ſmall quantity of indifferent 
flour, and ſeveral objects of leſs importance. The ex- 
portations of the colony did not, however, exceed 7 
twelve or fifteen hundred thouſand livres [from 50, oool. 
to 62,5001. ]. 

North Carolina hath not yet attended to the expor- 
tation of its own productions. What its foil furniſhes 
to the New Hemiſphere, hath been hitherto taken 
away by the navigators of the North of America, who 
brought in exchange rum, of which it hath ſtill conti- 
nued to make an immenſe conſumption. The articles 
which the colony delivers to the Old World, have 
palled through the hands of the Engliſh, who fupplic | 
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B O OE it with clothes, inſtruments for agriculture, and ſom 
XVII Negroes. 

Through the whole extent of the coaſts, there is 10 
port but that of Brunſwick, which can receive the vel 
ſels deſtined for thoſe tranſactions. Thoſe which dray 
no more than ſixteen feet water anchor at that town 
which is built almoſt at the mouth of the river of Cap 
Fear, towards the ſouthern extremity of the province] 
Wilmington, its capital, fituated higher up upon th 
ſame river, admits only much ſmaller veſſels. : 

_—_ South Carolina furniſhes to the trade of both hem 
South Ca. ſpheres as North Carolina, but in leſs quantity. I 
rolina. labours have been chiefly turned towards rice and in. 
digo. * 
Rice is a plant very much reſembling wheat in ſhape 
and colour, and in the figure and diſpoſition of ih 
leaves. The panicle which terminates the ſtem vWF 
compoſed of ſmall flowers, diſtinct from each other 
which have four unequal ſcales, ſix ſtamina, and on 
piſtil, furrounded with two ſtyles. This piſtil become 
a white ſeed, extremely farinaceous, covered with tut 
interior ſcales, which are larger, yellowiſh, covered 
with light aſperities, and furniſhed with ſeveral ſalient 
coſtæ, the middle one of which terminates in an elon. 
gated extremity. This plant thrives only in low, damyÞ 
and marſhy lands, when they are even a little over 
flowed. The period of its diſcovery is traced to the 
remoteſk antiquity. | 

Egypt, unfortunately for itſelf, firſt attended to it 
The pernicious effect of this culture rendered the 
country the moſt unhealthy in the known world; 
conſtantly ravaged by epidemical diſorders, and af 
flicted with cutaneous diſeaſes, which paſſed from that 
region to the others, where they have been perpetu-i 
ated during whole centuries, and where they have on- 
ly been put a ſtop to by the contrary cauſe to thi 
which had occaſioned them, to wit, the drying up d 
the marſhes, and the reſtoring of ſalubrity to the al 
and to the waters, China and the Eaſt Indies mul 
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knerience the ſame calamities, if art doth not oppoſes o O k 
reſervatives to nature, whoſe benefits are ſometimes XVIII. 
ccompanied with evils, or if the heat of the torrid 
ne doth not quickly diſpel the damp and malignant 
apours which are exhaled from the rice grounds. It 
Ja known fact, that in the rice grounds of the Mila- 
eſe, the cultivators are all livid and dropſical. 
Opinions differ about the manner in which rice hath 
een naturalized in Carolina, But whether the pro- 
Wince may have acquired it by a ſhipwreck, or whe- 
er it may have been carried there with ſlaves, or 
hether it be ſent from England, it 1s certain that the 
Sil ſeemed favourable for it. It multiplied, however, 
ry ſlowly, becauſe the coloniſts, who were obliged 
d ſend their harveſts into the ports of the mother- 
untry, by which they were ſent into Spain and Por- 
gal, where they were conſumed, acquired ſo ſmall a 
Wrofit from their productions, that it was ſcarcely ſuf- 
ient to defray the expences of cultivation. In 1730, 
more enlightened adminiſtration permitted the direct 
xportation of this grain beyond Cape Finiſterre. Some 
ears afterwards it was allowed to be carried to the 
elt Indies; and then the provinces, being ſure of 
Illing the good rice advantageouſly in Europe, and 
te inferior or ſpoiled rice in America, attended ſeriouſ- 
to the cultivation of it. This production grows, by 
We care of the Negroes, in the moraſſes which are 
Far the coaſts. At a great diſtance from the ocean, 
Wdigo is cultivated by the ſame hands, but with leſs 
Meer. | 
This plant, which originally comes from Indoſtan, 
Wcceeded at firſt at Mexico, afterwards at the Antil- 
s, and laſtly in South Carolina. The firſt experi- N 
ents made in this province yielded only a produce { 
an exceedingly inferior quality; but this dye ac- ; 
res daily a greater degree of perfection. Its culti- 
tors do not even deſpair of ſupplanting, in time, the þ 
pantards and the French in all the markets. Their : 
pes are founded upon the extent of their foil, upon 
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B O © E the abundance and the cheapneſs of ſubſiſtence, and 


XVI. eſpecially upon the cuſtom which they have of plough. 
ing their grounds with animals, and of ſowing the in. 
digo in them in the ſame manner as corn; while, or 
the contrary, in the Weſt Indies they are the flave 
who prepare the grounds, and who throw the ſeed in. 
to holes, diſpoſed at different diſtances to receive it. 

If, contrary to all probability, this revolution in 
trade ſhould ever happen, South Carolina, which at 
preſent reckons two hundred and fifty thouſand inhs 
bitants, half white people and half Negroes, and th: 


exportations of which, including thoſe of North Caro. 


lina, amounted, in the year 1769, to 10, 601, 336 livre 
[44, 7221. 6s. 8d.], would ſoon double its population 
and its cultures. It is already the richeſt of all the 
provinces of the northern continent. According, 
the taſte for the conveniencies of lite 1s generally pre. 
valent, and the expences are carried as far as luxury, 
This magnificence was more particularly remarkel 


ſome time ago in the funerals. As many citizens a 


it was poſſible to collect were aſſembled at them; ex- 
penſive diſhes were ſerved up, and the moſt exquiſit 
wines and the ſcarceſt liquors were laviſhed. To tht 
plate which the family had, was added that of the re. 
lations, the neighbours, and the friends. It was con. 
mon to ſee fortunes either much encroached upon, a 
even deranged, by theſe obſequies. The ſanguinany 
and ruinops contefts between the mother-country ani 
the colonies have put a ſtop to theſe profuſions, bit 
without aboliſhing a cuſtom perhaps ſtill more extn. 
vagant. 

From the origin of the ſettlement, the miniſters d 
religion adopted the cuſtom of pronouncing indilcr- 
minately, in the churches, an eulogium upon ever) 
one of their flock after death. The praiſe was new 
in proportion to the actions and virtues of the decea; 
ed, but to the greater or leſs reward which they wet 
to receive for the funeral oration. So that while, |! 
our countries, the Catholic prieſts were making a tra 
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fic of prayer, the clergy of the church of Cools o OR 
vere carrying on, in the other hemiſphere, the more XVIII. 
odious traffic of the praiſes of the dead. 

Could there be a more effectual method of degrad- 
ing virtue, of diminiſhing the horror of-vice, and of 
corrupting in men's minds the true notions of each? 
Could there be any thing more ſcandalous to a whole 
Chriſtian audience, than the impudence of an orator, 
of a preacher of the goſpel extolling a citizen who had 
been abhorred for his avarice, his cruelty, and his de- 
bauchery ; a bad father, an ungrateful ſon, or married 
perſons who had led a lite of diſfoluteneſs; and pla- 5 
cing in heaven thoſe whom the Almighty Judge had 
precipitated into the depth of the internal regions? 

South Carolina hath only three cities worthy of be- 
ling called ſo; and theſe are alſo ports. 

George T own, ſituated at the mouth of the Black 
River, is ſtill very inconſiderable; but its ſituation 
mult render it one day more important. 
ai Beaufort, or Port Royal, will never emerge from a 
WF tate of mediocrity, though its road be capable of re- 
a ceiving and ſecuring the largeſt ſhips. x 
Ie It is Charleſtown, the capital of the colony, which 
is at preſent the moſt important ſtaple, and which muft 
. nccctlarily become {till more ſo. 

0 The channel which leads up to it is full of breakers, 
and embarraſſed with a ſand-bank: but with the af 
8 iftance of a good pilot, a ſhip arrives ſafely in the har- 
VU bour. It can receive three hundred fail ; and ſhips of 
oF {1ircce hundred and fifty or four hundred tons burden 
can enter 1t at all times, with their entire cargo. 
d The town occupies a great ſpace, at the confluence 
ok the two navigable rivers, Aſhley and Cooper. Its 
"8 fireets are very regular, and moſt of them large; it 
ei bath two thouſand convenient houſes, and a few public 
buildings, which would be reckoned handſome even 
n Europe. The double advantage which Charleſtown 
enjoys, of being the ſtaple for the productions of the 
colony which are to be exported, and of all the fo- 
e150 merchandiſe that can be conſumed there, Keeps 
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B O © E up a conſtant activity in it, and hath ſucceſſively beet 1 


XVIII. 
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the cauſe of making ſome confiderable fortunes 
The two Carolinas are ftill very far from attaining 


to that degree of ſplendour to which they have a right] ö 


to aſpire. North Carolina doth not cultivate all the 
productions of which its {oil is ſuſceptible, and thoſe 
which it ſeems to attend a little to are in a manner 
left to chance. The inhabitants of South Carolina ar: 
more intelligent and more active: but they have no 
yet found out, at leaſt not ſufficiently, how far the 
might improve their fortune by the culture of the 
above tree, and of filk. Neither of theſe province 
have cleared one quarter of their territory which may 
e uſefully employed. This labour is reſerved for fu- 
ture generations, and for an increaſe of population 
Then, undoubtedly, ſome kind of induſtry will be eſta 
bliſhed in provinces, where there would not exiſt the 
leaſt appearance of any, if the French refugees had not 
brought a linen manufactory to them. 
Between Carolina and Florida, there is a flip 4 land 
which extends fixty miles along the ſea-fide, which ac- 
quires, by degrees, a breadth of one hundred and fifty 


miles, and hath three hundred miles in depth, as far ai 
the Apalachian mountains. This country is limited 


on the North by the Savannah river, and to the South 
by the river Alatamaha. 
The Engliſh miniſtry had been long deſirous of 


_ erecting a colony on this tract of country, that was 


conſidered as dependent upon Carolina. One of thoſe 
inſtances of benevolence, which liberty, the ſource of 
every patriotic virtue, renders more frequent in Eng- 
land than in any other country, ſerved to determine 
the views of government with regard to this place. A 


rich and humane citizen, at his death, left the whole 


of his eſtate to ſet at liberty ſuch infolvent debtors as 
were detained in priſon by their creditors. Where 
{hall we find, either in France or in other parts, any 
perſon who ſhall thus propoſe to expiate a long abuſe 
of proſperity? Several wil die, after having ſquan- 


dered away millions, without being able to recolled 
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heir death, treaſures acquired by uſury and concuſſion, 
ithout repairing, by ſome honourable and uſeful in- 
Ditution, the crime of their opulence. Is it then one 
the neceſſary effects of gold, to harden the heart to 


1an who hath known how to make a good uſe of it 
uring his life; ſcarce any man who has employed it 


udential reaſons of policy concurred in the perform- 
ace of this will dictated by humanity ; and the go- 
ernment gave orders, that ſuch unhappy priſoners as 
ere releaſed ſhould be tranſplanted into that deſert 
ountry, that was now intended to be peopled. It 
as named Georgia, in honour of the reigning ſove- 
eign. | 

This inſtance of reſpect, the more pleaſing, as it was 
ot the effect of flattery ; and the execution of a de- 
jon of ſo much real advantage to the ſtate, were en- 
rely the work of the nation. The parliament added 
25,000 livres [93751] to the eſtate left by the will of 
he citizen ; and a voluntary ſubſcription produced a 
much more conſiderable ſum. General Oglethorpe, a 
an who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the houſe of 
ommons by his taſte for great deſigns, by his zeal for 
is country, and his paſlion for glory, was fixed upon 
direct theſe public finances, and to carry into exe- 
ation fo excellent a project. Deſirous of maintain- 
g the reputation he had acquired, he chole to con- 
act himſelf the firſt coloniſts that were ſent to Geor- 
a; where he arrived in January 1733, and fixed his 
eople on a ſpot ten miles diſtant from the ſea, in an 
greeable and fertile plain on the banks of the Savan- 
ah. The river gave its name to this feeble ſettle- 
ent, which might one day become the capital of a 
buriſhing colony. It conliſted at firſt of no more 
an one hundred perſons; but before the end of the 
ear the number was increaſed to fix hundred and 
iguteen, of whom one hundred and twenty-ſeven had 
2 


be laſt, and to ſtifle remorſe ; fince there is ſcarce any 


procuring tranquillity to himſelf in his laſt moments? 


03 


Ine good action they have done. Several will die, and s o © K 
ill leave behind them, to heirs who are anxious for YU. 
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B O o k emigrated at their own expence. Three hundred mf 6 


XVIII. 
— — 


Which ſubjected them to the laws of Carolina. Thel 


vage nations of this continent. Their project was | 


more inclined to trade than agriculture. Thele, there: 


and one hundred and thirteen women, one hundreq 
and two lads, and eighty-three girls, formed the be. 
ginning of this new population, and the hopes of a a nu. 
merous poſterity. | 
This ſettlement was increaſed in 1735 by the arrival 
of ſome Scotch Highlandets. Their national couragy 
induced them to accept an eſtabliſhment offered then 
upon the borders of the Alatamaha, to defend the c-. 
loniy, if neceſſary, againſt the attacks of the neigh. 
bouring Spaniards. Here they built the town of Da 
rien, five leagues diſtant from the iſland of St. Simon 
where the hamlet of Frederica was already eſtabliſhed 
In the ſame year, a great number of Proteſtantz 
driven out of Saltzburg by a fanatical prieſt, embark. 
ed for Georgia, to enjoy peace and liberty of con 
ſcience. Ebenezer, ſituated upon the river Savannah 
ſixteen teagues from the ocean, owed its riſe to thel| 
victims of an odious ſuperſtition. | 
Some Switzers followed the example of theſe wil 
Saltzburghers, though they had not, like them, been 
perſecuted. They allo ſettled on the bank of the ſj 
vannah, but three leagues lower, and upon a ſpo 


colony, conſiſting of a hundred habitations, was namet 
Pur ytburg, from Pury their founder, who having beenf 
at the expence of their ſettlement, was deſervedly cho 
{en their chief, in teſtimony of their gratitude to him. 

In theſe four or five colonies, ſome men, were found 


fore, ſeparated from the reſt, in order to build the ci 
ty of Auguſta, one hundred and forty-five miles diſtant 
from the ocean. The goodneſs of the ſoil was not tit 
object they had in view ; but they wiſhed to ſhare wit 
Virginia and the Carolinas the peltries which thelt 
provinces obtained from the Creeks, the Chickaſavs 
and the Cherokees, which were the moſt numerous fi. 


ſucceſsful, that as early as the year 1739, fix hundrel 
people were employed in this commerce. The ſale © 
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theſe furs was with much greater facility carried 0n,B 0 O K 


from the circumſtance of the Savannah admitting, dur- 
ing the greateſt part of the year, ſhips from twenty to 


WT thirty tons burden as far as the walls of Auguſta. 


The mother- country ought, one would imagine, to 


have formed great expectations from a colony which 


had received, in a very ſhort ſpace of time, five thou- 
ſand inhabitants, which had coſt the treaſury 1,485,000 
livres [61,8751.], and the zealous patriots a great deal 
more. What muſt not, therefore, have been their aſto- 
niſhment, when, in 1741, they were informed, that 
moſt of the unfortunate people who had ſought an aſy- 
lum in Georgia had ſucceſſively withdrawn themſelves 
from it; and that the few who remained there ſeemed 
only deſirous to fix in a leſs inſupportable ſpot? The 
reaſons of this ſingular event were inquired into, and 


| diſcovered, 


XVIII. 


f *y 


This colony, even in its origin, brought with it the tmpedi-. 


ſeeds of its decay. The government, together with 


ments that 
have pre- 


the property of Georgia, had been ceded to indivi- vented the 


duals. The example of Carolina ought to have pre- 


4 vented this imprudent ſcheme ; but nations, any more 


than individuals, do not learn inſtruction from their 
paſt miſconduct. Facts are generally unknown; and 
if they ſhould not be, ſtill bad confequences are im- 


puted to unable predeceſſors, or elſe ſome trifling dif- 
W ference in circumſtances, or in ſome frivolous precau- 


progreſs of 


Georgia. 


tions, afford a pretence for giving a falſe colouring to 


meaſures that are faulty in themfelves. Hence it hap- 


pens, that an enlightened government, though check- 
ed by the watchtul eye of the people, is not always 
able to guard againſt every miſuſe of its confidence. 
The Engliſh miniſtry, therefore, ſacrificed the public 
intereſt to the rapacious views of intereſted individuals. 

The firſt uſe which the proprietors of Georgia made 
of the unlimited power they were inveſted with, was 
to eſtabliſh a ſyſtem of legiſlation, that made them en- 
tirely maſters, not only of the police, juſtice, and fi- 
nances of the country, but even of the lives and eſtates 
of its inhabitants, Every ſpecies of right was with- 

ol. VI. | | E | 
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B O o x drawn from the people, who are the original poſſeſſors 


XVII. 
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of every right. Obedience was required of them, 


though contrary to their intereſt and knowledge; and 


it was conſidered as their duty and their fate. 


As great inconveniences had been found to ariſe in 
other colonies from large poſſeſſions, it was thought 


roper in Georgia to allow each family only fifty acres 


of land at firſt, and never more than five hundred, 
which they were not permitted to mortgage, or even 
to diſpoſe of by will to their female iſſue. This laſt ] 
regulation, of making only the male iffue capable of 


inheritance, was ſoon aboliſhed ; but there ſtill remain. 
ed too many obſtacles to excite a ſpirit of emulation. 


When a man is neither purſued by the laws, nor 
driven away to avoid ignominy, nor tormented by re. 
figious tyranny, by the perſecutions of his creditors, | 
by ſhame or miſery, or by the want of every kind of 
reſource in his own country, he doth not renounce his 


relations, his friends, and his fellow- citizens; he doth 


not baniſh himſelf, he doth not croſs the ſeas, he doth {MW 
not go in ſearch of a diſtant land, unleſs he be attract. 


ed there by hopes which are more powerfal than the 


allurements of his native ſoil, than the value he ſets 


upon his exiſtence, and the dangers to which he expoſes 
tumſelf. To go on board of ſhip, in order to be landed 
on an unknown region, is the act of a deſperate man, 


unleſs the imagination be influenced by the proſpect of 
ſome great happineſs : a proſpect which the leaſt alarm 


will diſſipate. If the vague and unlimited confidence 


the emigrant hath in his induſtry, in which his whole 


fortune conſiſts, be ſhaken by any means whatever, he 
will remain upon the ſhore. Such muſt neceffarily 
have been the effect of the boundaries aſſigned to eve- 
ry plantation. Several other errors ſtill affected the 
original plan of this country, and prevented its in- 
creaſe. 

The taxes impoſed upon the moſt fertile of the En- 
gliſh colonies are very inconſiderable, and even theſe 
are not levied till the ſettlements have acquired ſome 


degree of vigour and proſperity. From its infant Rats, 
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WE Georgia had been ſubjected to the fines of a feudal go- B OO K 
Ererament, with which it had been, as it were, fettered. XY 
d The revenues raiſed by this kind of ſervice muſt have 
W increaſed beyond meaſure in proceſs of time. The 
& founders of it, blinded by a ſpirit of avidity, did not 
W perceive, that the ſmalleſt duty impoſed upon a popu- 
lous and flouriſhing province would much ſooner en- 
W rich them, than the heavieſt taxes laid upon a barren 
and uncultivated country. | 
= To this ſpecies of oppreſſion was added an arrange- 
ment which became a freſh cauſe of inaRtivity. The 
E diſorders which were the conſequence of the uſe of ſpi- 
Irituous liquors throughout all the continent of North 
America, occaſioned the importation of rum to be pro- 
E hibited in Georgia. This prohibition, however lau- 
dable the motive for it might be, deprived the colo- 
1 BE niſts of the only drink which could correct the bad ef- 
fects of the water of the country, which they found 
1 BY everywhere unhealthy, and of the only means they 
had of repairing their ſtrength, exhauſted by continual 
* WW perſpiration. It alſo ſecluded them from the trade of 
the Weſt Indies, where they were no more allowed to 
exchange for theſe liquors the wood, the ſeeds, and 
the cattle, which ought to have conſtituted their firſt 
riches. 85 
Weak as theſe reſources were, they muſt have in- 
| creaſed very ſlowly, on account of a prohibition which 
E would deſerve recommendation, had it been dictated 
by a ſentiment of humanity, and not by policy. The 
E planters of Georgia were not allowed the uſe of ſlaves: 
Other colonies having been eſtabliſhed without their 
aſſiſtance, it was thought that a country, deſtined to 
be the bulwark of thoſe poſſeſſions, ought not to be 
| peopled by a ſet of ſlaves, who could not be in the 
leaſt intereſted in the defence of their opprefſors. But 
would this prohibition have taken place, had it been 
foreſeen that coloniſts, who were leſs favoured by the 
mother-country than their neighbours, who were ſi- 
tuated in a country leſs ſuſceptible of culture, and in 
„ © Þotter climate, would want ftrength and ſpirit to un- 
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B © © x dertake a cultivation that required greater encourage. 
ment? 

The demands of the people, and the refuſals of the ; 
government, may be equally extravagant. The peo. 
ple liften only to their wants, and ſovereigns conſult | 
only their perſonal intereſt. The former, common. 
ly very indifferent, eſpecially in diſtant countries, with 
reſpect to the powers to which they belong, and thoſe 
which they may receive by an invaſion, neglect their 
political ſecurity, in order to attend only to their per- 
{onal welfare. The latter, on the contrary, will ne- 
ver heſitate between the felicity of the people, and 
the ſolidity of their poſſeſſions ;' and will always pre. 
fer a ſteady and permanent authority over a ſet of 
miſerable beings, to an uncertain and precarious ſway 
over men who are happy. Their miſtruſt, which a 
long ſeries of vexations hath too well juſtified, will 
induce them to conſider the people as flaves, ever 
ready to eſcape from them by revolt or by flight; 
and it will not enter into the thoughts of any one of 

5 them, that this habitual ſentiment of hatred, which? 
1 they ſuppoſe to exiſt againſt them becauſe they have 
| deſerved it, and which is but too real, would be ex- 
4 tinguiſhed, if they could experience a few years of a 
| mild and paternal adminiſtration : for nothing is ali- 
| enated with ſo much difficulty. as the affection of the 
0 people. It is founded on the advantages rarely felt, 
| but always acknowledged, of a ſupreme authority, 
þ whatever it may be, which directs, which is watchful 
| | which protects, and which defends. For the ſame 
| reaſon, nothing is more eaſily, recovered, when alie- t. 
nated. The deluſive hope of a change for the better p 
is alone ſufficient to quiet our imaginatation, and to {: 
prolong our miſeries without end. What I here ad- r. 
vance is confirmed by the almoſt univerſal example I ti 
of the whole world. At the death of a tyrant all na - fl 
tions flatter themſelves with the hopes of a king. The WW » 
tyrants continue their ſyſtem of oppreſſion, and die in 
peace; and the people {till continue to groan under p 
it, and to expect with patience a king who never ap- p 
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pears. The ſucceſſor, educated as his father or his 5 o O « 
grandfather, is prepared from his infancy to model XXII. 
himſelf after their example, unleſs he ſhould have re- 
ceived from nature a ſtrength of genius, a firmneſs of 
ſoul, a rectitude of judgment, and a fund of benevo- 
lence and equity, which may correct the defect of his 
education. Without this fortunate diſpoſition, he will 
not inquire, in any circumſtance, what 1s proper to be 
done, but what hath been done before him. He will 
not aſk what is moſt ſuitable to the good of his ſub- 
jects, whom he will conſider as his neareſt enemies, on 
account of the parade of guards that ſurround him; 
but he will ſtudy what will increaſe his deſpotiſm and 
their ſervitude. He will remain 1gnorant during life 
of the moſt ſimple and moſt evident of truths ; which 
is, that their ſtrength and his are inſeparable from each 
other. The example of the paſt will be his only rule 
of conduct, both on thoſe occaſions when it may be 
E prudent to follow it, and on thoſe it would be pro- 
per to deviate from it. The meaſure which the mini- 
try will adopt in politics, will always be that which 
| {hall be moſt analogous to the ſpirit of tyranny, the 
only one which has been decorated with the title of 
the great art of governing. When, therefore, the in- 
habitants of Georgia aſked for ſlaves, in order to know 
| whether they ſhould have been granted or refuſed to 
them, it was only neceſlary to examine whether they 
„vuwere required for the better cultivation of the lands, 
„and the greater ſecurity of the property of the colony. 
, In the meanwhile, the truly deſperate ſituation of 
the new ſettlement proclaimed too forcibly the im- 
| WW prudence of the miniſtry, to make it poſſible to per- 
ſevere in ſuch fatal meaſures. At length the province 


received the ſame form of government which made 
the other colonies proſper. When it ceaſed to be a 
| fief belonging to individuals, it became a truly national 
* W poſlefion. | 


] Since this fortunate revolution, Georgia bath im- Situation 
proved confiderably, though not ſo rapidly as was ex- aud expec- 
. tations of 


pected. It is true, that neither the vine, the olive- Georgia. 
; E 1 | | 
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B O © x tree, nor ſilk, have been cultivated, as the mother. | 

I. country wiſhed ; but its marſhes have furniſhed a to. 

Ilerable quantity of rice; and indigo, ſuperior in qua. 
lity to that of Carolina, hath been produced upon the 
higher grounds. Before the iſt January 1768, a grant 
had been made of ſix hundred thirty-ſeven thouſand 
one hundred and ſeventy acres of land. Thoſe which, 
in 1763, were worth no more than 3 livres 7 ſols 6 de- 
niers [2s. 94d.], were fold in 1776 tor 67 livres 10 fols 
[21. 10s. 3. In 1769, the exportations of the co. 
lony amounted to 1,625,418 livres 9 ſols 5 deniers [a- 
bout 67,7251. 158. 44d.]; and ſince that time they 
have conſiderably increaſed. 

This proſperity will undoubtedly be augmented. In Þ 
proportion as the foreſts ſhall be felled, the air will be. 
come more ſalubrious, and the productions will increaſe 

with the population, which at preſent doth not exceed 
thirty thouſand men, moſt of whom are ſlaves. How. 
5 ever, as the lands are not ſo extenſive in Georgia as in 
| moſt of the other provinces, and that in the ſame pro- 
portion leſs of them are ſuſceptible of culture, the 
_ riches of that colony will always be limited. Let us 
ſee whether Florida hath a right to erpect a more bril- 
lant deſtiny. 
Florida be. Under this name the ambition of Spain compre- 
Spann hended formerly all that tract of land in America, 
poſſeſſion. which extended from the Gulf of Mexico to the moſt 
northern regions. But fortune, which ſports with the 
vanity of nations, hath long fince confined this unli- 
mited denomination to the peninſula formed by the 
ſea, between Georgia and Louiſiana, 

It was Luke Velaſques, whoſe memory qught to be 
holden 1n execration 1n this world, as he deſeryes to be 
puniſhed in the next; it was that monſter, to whom ! 
can ſcarce give the name of man, who firſt landed up- 
on this region, with the intention of obtaining ſlaves 
either by ſtratagem or by force. The novelty of the 
ſpectacle attracted the neighbouring ſavages. They 
were invited to come on board the ſhips ; they were 
intoxicated, put in irons, and the anchor was weighed, 
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= while the guns were fired upon the reſt of the Indians, B Oo O k 
| who remained upon the ſhore. Several of theſe un- 


fortunate people, ſo cruelly torn from their own coun- 


. try, refuſed to take the food which was offered them, 
and periſhed from inanition. Others died of grief; 


and thoſe who ſurvived their deſpair, were buried in 
the mines of Mexico. | 

Theſe inſatiable gulfs required more victims. The 
perfidious Velaſques went in ſearch of them again in 


the ſame country. He was known, and half of his 


— — . 


infamous companions were murdered on their arrival. 


W Thoſe who fled from a juſtly implacable enemy, were 


ſhipwrecked ; he himſelf only eſcaped the fury of the 
waves, to lead the remainder of his deteſted life in 
ſhame, miſery, and remorſe. 


Spain had forgotten that part of the New World, 


| when the memory of it was revived by a ſettlement 


made there by the French. The court of Madrid 


thought proper to drive from their rich poſſeſſions ſo 
active a nation; and they accordingly gave orders 


for the deſtruction of the infant colony. 'This com- 
mand was put in execution in 1565; and the con- 
querors re-occupied the prace, which was rendered an 


abſolute deſert by their cruelties. They were threat- 
ened with a lingering death, when they were relieved 
by the culture of ſaſſafras. | 


This tree, which is an evergreen, is peculiar to Ame- 


rica, and is better at Florida than in any other part of 


that hemiſphere. It grows equally on the borders of 


the ſea and upon the mountains, but always in a ſoil 


which is neither too dry nor too damp. Its roots are 
even with the ſurface of the ground. Its trunk, which 
is very ſtraight, without leaves, and not high, is covered 
with a thick and dirty bark, of an aſh colour, and 


{ throws out at its ſummit ſome branches which ſpread 


out on the coaſts. The leaves are diſpoſed alternately, 
green on the upper, and white on the under ſurface, 
and are divided into three lobes. Sometimes they are 


found entire, eſpecially in young plants. The branches 
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BOOK are terminated by cluſters of ſmall yellow flowen, | a 

XVII. They are of the ſame kind as thoſe of the laurel o ſrc 

—— cinnamon tree. The fruits, which ſucceed, are ſmall v 

blue, pendent berries, fixed to a red pedicle, and toil | 

calix of the ſame colour. = 

Its flower 1s taken in infuſion, as mullein and te; f 

is. The decoction of its root is uſed with effect in 

intermittent fevers. The bark of the trunk hath an 

acrid and aromatic taſte, and a ſmell fimilar to that 

of fennel and aniſeed. The wood is whitiſh and lek 

odoriferous. They are both uſed in medicine to pro- 

mote perſpiration, to attenuate thick and viſcid hu. 

1 | mours, to remove obſtructions, to cure the gout and 
0 the palſy. Saſſafras was alſo formerly much preſcrib. 
ed in the venereal diſeaſe. 4 
0 The firſt Spaniards who ſettled there would proba- 5 
| bly have fallen a ſacrifice to this laſt diſorder, at lea | 


ii 8 
. they would not have recovered from thoſe dangerous 5 
fevers with which moſt of them were attacked on 


their arrival in Florida, either in conſequence of the 
food of the country, or of the badneſs of the waters, | 
But the ſavages taught them, that by drinking faſt. | : 
ing, and at their meals, water in which the root af 
ſaſſafras had been boiled, they might depend upon 2 
ſpeedy recovery. The experiment upon trial proved I 
ſucceſsful. : 
What can be the reaſon that this medicine and ſo . 
many others which produce extraordinary cures in 
thoſe diſtant countries, ſeem to have loſt almoſt all 
their efficacy when tranſplanted into ours? It muſt 
probably be owing to the climate being more fayour- 
able for perſpiration, to the nature of the plant which. 
degenerates and loſes ſome part of its ſtrength during BF 
a long voyage, and eſpecially to the nature of the dil- B-- 
eaſe, when joined to our intemperate way of living; Mt 
and the obſtinacy of which increaſes from the num- 
berleſs diſorders prevailing in our conſtitutions. . 
The Spaniards eftabliſhed ſome ſmall poſts at San “ 
| 
| 
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Matheo, at Saint Marc, and at Saint Joſeph; but it 
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Wroperly formed ſettlements ; the former on their ar- 
Sal in the country, and the latter in 1696. 5 * 
Penſacola was attacked and taken by the French 


r Bourbon in 1718; but it was ſoon reſtored. 

In 1740, the Engliſh befieged the former of theſe 
ttlements in vain. The Scotch Highlanders, in en- 
Neavouring to cover the retreat of the aſſailants, were 
eaten and flain. One of their ſerjeants only was 
. SHared by the ſavage Indians, who, while they were 
WS -hting for the Spaniards, reſerved him to undergo 
EShoſe torments which they inflict upon their priſon- 
rs. This man, it is ſaid, on ſeeing the horrid tor- 
Wures that awaited him, addreſſed the blood-thirfly 
ultitude in the following manner: 

Heroes and patriarchs of the weſtern world, you 
were not the enemies that I ſought for; but you 
have at laſt been the conquerors. The chance of 
war has thrown me in your power. Make what uſe 
you think proper of the right of conqueſt. This is 
a right I do not call in queſtion. But as it is cuſ- 
F tomary in my country to offer a ranſom for one's 
fe, liſten to a propoſal not unworthy of your no- 
WF tice, 07” 

* Know then, valiant Americans, that in the coun- 


try of which I am a native, there are ſome men who 
poſſeſs a ſuperior knowledge of the ſecrets of nature. 
One of thoſe ſages, connected to me by the ties of 
t kindred, imparted to me, when I became a ſoldier, 


a charm to make me invulnerable. You mult have 

' obſerved how I have eſcaped all your darts. With- 
out ſuch a charm would it have been poſſible for me 
to have ſurvived all the mortal blows you have aim- 
ed at me? For J appeal to your own valour, to teſ- 


not avoided any danger. Life is not ſo much the ob- 
Ject of my requeſt, as the glory of communicating 
co you a ſecret of ſo much conſequence to your ſafe- 


&' tity that mine has ſufficienty exerted itſelf, and has 
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5 Luring the ſhort conteſis which divided the two houſes 


ty, and of rendering the moſt valiant nation upon the 
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Boo EK earth invincible. Suffer me only to have one of mr 
XVIII. « hands at liberty, in order to perform the ceremonie 
of enchantment, of which I will now make tri 
on myſelf before you.” : 
The Indians liſtened with eagerneſs to this diſcour 
which was flattering both to their warlike charaQaf 
and their turn for the marvellous. After a ſhort con. 
ſultation, they untied one of the priſoner's arms. Th 
Highlander begged that they would put his bro 
ſword into the hands of the moſt expert and ftoutel|f 
man among them; and at the ſame time laying bau i 
his neck, after having rubbed it, and muttering ſom 
words accompanied with magic ſigns, he cried alouf 
with a cheerful countenance, + Obſerve now, O val. 
ant Indians, an inconteſtible proof of my honeſty, 
„ Thou warrior, who now holdeſt my keen cuttig 
weapon, do thou now ftrike with all thy ſtrength i 
far from being able to ſever my head from my bo 
dy, thou wilt not even wound the ſkin of my neck." 
He had ſcarcely ſpoken theſe words, when the Ia 
dian aiming the moſt violent blow, ſtruck off the bea 
of the ſerjeant, to the diſtance of twenty feet. Th 
favages aſtoniſhed, ſtood motionleſs, viewing the blood 
corple of the ſtranger ; and then turned their eyes up! 
on one another, as if to reproach each other wit 
their blind credulity. But admiring the artifice th: 
priſoner had made uſe of to avoid the torture by 
haſtening his death, they beſtowed on his body th 
funeral honours of their country. If this fact, thy 
date of which is too recent to admit of credit, ha 
not all the marks of authenticity it ſhould have, it wil 
only be one talſehood more to be added to the ac 
counts of travellers. | 
Florida i: The treaty of peace of 1963, put in the power fi 
ceded to Great Britain, that ſame Florida which had reſiſtei 


Great Bri- | . 
tain by the the ſtrength of their arms twenty-three years befor 


* Boy At that time there were no more than fix hundred in. tu 

| habitants. It was with the ſale of their hides, ani di 
with the proviſions they furniſhed to their garriſon N 
that they were to provide themſelves with clothes 
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Ind to ſupply a-ſmall part of their wants, which were 
MS&xccedingly confined. "Theſe miſerable people went 
m In to Cuba, though convinced that they would be 
Poliged to beg their bread, if their monarch, moved 
With ſuch an inſtance of affection, did not provide 
Hor their ſubſiſtence. : | 4 
= What motive could induce the Spaniards to prefer 
In oppreſſive to a free government? Was it ſuperſti- 
ion, which cannot ſuffer the altars of the heretics 
ear its own? Was it prejudice, which renders ſuf. 


2 eſs a different religion? Was it the fear of ſeduction 
Hor themſelves, and {till more for their children? Long 
1 accuſtomed to idleneſs, did they imagine that they 


n an opinion of man, that he ſhould rather chooſe to 
b iſpoſe of himſelf and his fate, than to abandon it to 
be mercy of his fellow-creature ? However it may 
e, nothing but a deſert remained to the power that 
btained the poſſeſſion; but was it not an acquiſition 
ai to loſe inhabitants not inured to fatigue, and who 
would never have been well affected? | 
Great Britain congratulated itſelf upon the acqui- 
ition of the property of an immenſe province, the 
Wimits of which were (till extended as far as the Miſ- 
Wi lippi, by the ceſſion of one part of Louiſiana. That 
power had for a long time been deſirous of ſettling on 
Wa territory which would open an eaſy communication 
io them with the richeſt of the Spaniſh colonies. 
They did not give up the hopes of a {muggling trade, 
but they were aware that this precarious and momen- 
tary advantage was not ſufficient to render their con- 
queſts flouriſhing, and they turned their labours and 
expectations principally towards cultivation. 


e ments. It was thought that this would be a power- 
„ tul inducement to carry on with greater zeal, and to 
direct with more vigour, the cultivation of the lands. 
8 Minittry might alſo have determined upon this divi- 
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Picious the morals and the probity of thoſe who pro- 


ould be compelled to labour? Or hath man ſo bad 


The new acquiſition was divided into two govern- what hath 


been done 
byEngland, 
and what 
ſhe may ex» 
ect to do 
in Florida. 
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B O o x ſion, in expectation of always finding more ſubmit 
XVI. fon in two ſeparate provinces than in one alone. 
Saint Auguſtine became the capital of Eaſt Floridz 
and Penſacola of Weſt Florida. Theſe capitals, whit 
were at the fame time tolerable good harbours, di 
not undoubtedly unite all the conveniences they were 
ſuſceptible of, but it was ſtill a very fortunate circun. 
ſtance to find thoſe which they really did poſſeſs. Th 
other colonies did not enjoy this advantage at thei 
origin. 

The firſt coloniſts * ſettled in theſe countries wer 
half-pay officers and diſhanded ſoldiers. All tho 
among them who had ſerved in America and wer 
ſettled there, obtained the grant of a piece of land 
proportionable to their rank. This favour was not; 
extended to all the army that had fought in the Ney 
World. It would have been apprehended, that th: 
military men of the three kingdoms who were in the 
fame ſituation, might be tempted to forſake the mo. 
ther-country, already too much exhauſted by the lat 
hoſtilities. 

The new colony received alſo cultivators from the 
neighbouring ſettlements, from the mother-country, 
and from ſeveral Proteſtant ſtates. It alſo obtained 
ſome, whoſe arrival was a matter of aſtoniſhment 0 
both hemiſpheres. 

The Greeks groan under the Ottoman tyranny, and 

muſt be inclined to ſhake off this deteſted yoke. Thi 1 
was the opinion of Dr. Turnbull, when, in £5767, be 
went to offer an aſylum in Britiſh America to the in- 
habitants of the Peloponneſus. Several of them yield- 
ed to his ſolicitations ; and for the ſum of one hundred 
guineas he obtained leave from the government of the 
place to embark them at Modon. He landed in Cor WW © 


ſica and at Minorca, and prevailed alſo upon ſome © a 
the inhabitants of thoſe two iſlands to follow him. | 5 
The emigrants, to the number of a thouſand, arr: ® 


ed in Eaſt Florida with their prudent conductor, where 
ſixty thouſand acres of land were granted to them: 
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9 hne climate had not deſtroyed any of them; but they 
ad unfortunately been ſo much thwarted by the winds 
to prevent their landing before ſummer, which is a 
Jangerous ſeaſon, and which deſtroyed one quarter of 
Ieir number. They were moltly the old people who 
eriſhed. They were numerous, becauſe the judicious 
Turnbull choſe to carry none with him but whole fa- 
Wn1les. 'T; 5 | 5 | 
Thoſe who eſcaped this firſt diſaſter have ſince en- 
Woyed perfect health, which has only been affected by 
few tevers. The men are become ſtronger in their 
konſtitutions, and the women, who, on account of the 
Thange of climate, did not breed often at firſt, are at 
reſent very fruitful. It is preſumed that the children 
ill be taller than they would have been in the coun- 
ry from whence their parents came. | 
The ſmall colony have received from their founder 
nititutions, which they have themſelves approved, and 
which are obſerved. They are {ill no more than one 
Entire family, where the ſpirit of concord muſt be kept 
p for a long time. On the firſt of January 1776, 
hey had already cleared two thouſand three hundred 
acres of a tolerably fertile ſoil. They had animals ſuf- 
cient for their ſubſiſtence and for their labour. Their 
crops were ſufficient for their own conſumption, and 
they ſold 67, 500 livres [28121. Ios.] worth of indigo. 
The induſtry and activity by which they are diſtin- 
guiſhed, give great expectations from time and expe- 
nience. | | | 
Why ſhould not Athens and Lacedemon . be one 
ay revived in North America? Why ſhould not the 
ity of Turnbull become in a few centuries the reſi- 
ence of politeneſs, of the fine arts, and of eloquence ? 
The new colony is leſs dittant from this flouriſhing 
late than were the barbarous Pelaſgians from the fel 
low-citizens of Pericles. What difference there is be- 
tween a ſettlement conceived and founded by a wile 
and pacific man, and the conqueſts of a long ſeries of 
aYaricious, extravagant, and ſanguinary men; between 


Tuis would have been an immenſe poſſeſſion, even ifs Oo OK 
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B O o x the preſent ſtate of South America and what it might 
have been, had thoſe who diſcovered it, took poſſeſſion 
of it and laid it waſte, been animated with the ſame 
ſpirit as the worthy Turnbull? Will not nations lean 
by his example, that the foundation of a colony re. 
quires more wiſdom than expence? The univerſe hauf 
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been peopled by one man and one woman only. 


The two Floridas, which in 1769 did not expo 


productions to the amount of more than 673, 209 livio 
18 ſols 9 deniers [about 28,045]. 8s. 34d.], have a re. 
markable advantage over the reſt of this great conti 
Situated in a great meaſure between two ſeal 
they have nothing to fear from the frozen winds, no 
from the unforeſeen variations in the temperature «fi 

the air, which at all ſeaſons occaſion ſuch frequent 

and fatal devaſtations in the neighbourhood. It ů 


nent. 


therefore to be hoped that the vine, the olive, the cot. 


ton tree, and other delicate plants, will proſper ther 


ſooner and better than in any of the adjacent pro. 
vinces. 


Guatimala. 
thuſiaſm, the qualities of this production have been 


but moderately attended to, yet it will become if 


ſource of riches for the colony. 


The foil of Eaſt Florida, however, being a grea|if 


deal too ſandy, conſtantly drove away all men who 
It would 
ſcarce have been peopled, except by ſome extraordi 
Dary event. The troubles with which North Ame 


rica hath been agitated, have driven to that common 


ly barren ſoil a few peaceful citizens, who had a {t 
tied averſion for diſputes, and a till greater number d 
men, who, either from ambition, habit, or prejudice, 
were devoted to the intereſt of the mother-country. 


The ſame inducements have given coloniſts to th 


other Florida, which is much more fertile, eſpecially 


on the plcaiant borders of the Miſſiſſippi. This pro 


In 1774, the ſociety inſtituted in London fo 
the encouragement of arts, manufactures, and ſcienca 
gave a gold medal to Mr. Strachey, for his having 
produced as fine indigo as that which comes fron 
Although, in the firſt paroxyſms of en. 
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Since hath had the advantage to furniſh Jamaica, and 5 0 O K 
Feral of the Britiſh iſlands in the Weſt Indies, with III. 
od, and with various articles, which they formerly * 
b-ceived from the ſeveral countries of New England. 
Unis population would have been ſtill more rapid if 
e coaſts of Penſacola had been more acceſſible, and 
W its harbours had been leſs infeſted with worms. How 
Wrcatly might the improvements of the two provinces 
We accelerated, if the new ſovereigns of North Ame- 
W:ca would depart from the maxims they have uni- 
Wormly purſued, and would condeſcend to intermar- 
Wiages with Indian families! And for what reaſon 
Would this method of civilizing the ſavage tribes, 
hich has been ſo ſucceſsfully employed by the moſt 
Wnlightened politicians, be rejected by a free people, 
ho, from their principles, muſt admit a greater equa- 
ty than other nations? Would the Engliſh then be 
Will reduced to the cruel alternative of ſeeing their 
Frops burnt, and their huſbandmen maſſacred, or of 
Pperſecuting without intermiſſion, and exterminating 
Without pity, thoſe wandering bands of natives? 
Wught they not to prefer to ſanguinary and inglori- 
us hoſtilities a humane and infallible method of diſ- 
Srming the only enemy that remains to diſturb their 
Wranquillity ? | 
The Engliſh flatter themſelves, that, without the aſ- 
ſtance of theſe alliances, they ſhall ſoon be freed from 
he little interruption that remains. It is the fate of 
Javage nations, ſay they, to waſte away in proportion 
$5 the people of civilized ſtates come to ſettle among 
hem. Unable to ſubmit to the labour of cultivation, 
and failing of their uſual ſubſiſtence from the chaſe, 
hey are reduced to the neceſſity of abandoning all 
hoſe tracts of lands which induſtry and activity have 
ndertaken to clear. This is actually the caſe with 
ll the natives bordering on the European ſettlements, 
hey keep daily retiring further into the woods ; they 
Fall back upon the Aſſenipouals and Hudſon's Bay, 
here they muſt neceſſarily encroach upon each other, 
and in a ſhort time muſt periſh for want of ſubliſtence. 
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5 0 0 K But before this total deſtruction is brought Aaboif 


Major Roberts, who was employed to reconcile hin 


preſent. How can it be, ſaid their leader, that a ma 


my life ? Saying this, he received and drank the brat. 


Pondiack. His defign was to unite them in a bod 
for the defence of their lands and independence. & 
veral unfortunate circumſtances concurred to defet 


With it avzong civilized nations; and will find the at. | 


made at. the expence of ſo much treaſure and ſo mud 


ther Pondiack ariſe from his aſhes, and conſummate 
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events of a very ſerious nature may occur. We hay 
not yet forgotten the generous Pondiack. That fo, 
midable warrior had broken with the Engliſn in 196: 


ſent him a preſent of trandy. Some Iroquois, wid 
were ſtanding round their chief, ſhuddered at the figh 
of this liquor. Not doubting but that it was poiſoned 
they inſiſted that he ſhould not accept ſo ſuſpicious 


who knows my efteem for him, and the fignal ſervice} 
have done him, ſhould entertain a thought of taking aw 


dy with a confidence equal to that of the moſt renown 
ed hero of antiquity. 1 - | S 

By many inſtances of magnanimity ſimilar to thi 
the eyes of the ſavage nations had all been fixed up 


this grand projet; but it may be reſumed, and it if 
not impoſſibl that it may ſucceed. The 'uſurpenii 
would then he under a neceſſity of protecting the 
frontier agaimſt an enemy that bath none of thoſe & 
pences to ſuſtain, or evils to dread, which war bring 


vantages they have promiſed themſelves from conquel 


blood, confiderably retarded at leaſt, if not entire) 
loft. Should the Engliſh diſdain an advice dictated t 
them through me by juſtice and humanity, may ans 
his plan. a 

The two Floridas, part of Louiſiana, and all Can 
da, obtained at the ſame era, either by conqueſt « 
treaty, rendered the Engliſh maſters of all that ſpac 
which extends from the river St. Lawrence to the Mi: 
ſiſſippi; ſo that without reckoning Hudion's Bay, Nen 
foundland, and the other lands of North Amen 
they would have been in poſſeſſion of the moſt exte® 
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tive empire that ever was formed upon the face of the B OO K 


lobe. | 
g This vaſt territory is divided from north to ſouth by 
a chain of high mountains, which alternately receding 
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from and approaching to the coaſt, leave between them 


and the ocean a tract of land of a hundred and fifty, 
two hundred, and ſometimes three hundred miles in 
S breadth. Beyond thele Apalachian mountains is an 
immenſe deſert, into which ſome travellers have ven- 
tured as far as eight hundred leagues, without finding 
an end to it. It is ſuppoſed that the rivers at the ex- 


m tremity of theſe uncultivated regions have a commu- 


nication with the South Sea. If this conjecture, which 
is not deſtitute of probability, ſhould be confirmed by 
experience, England would unite in her colonies all 
the branches of communication and commerce of the 
world. As her tertitories extend from one American 
ſea to the other, ſhe may be ſaid to join the four quar- 


ters of the world. From all her European ports, from 
all her African ſettlements, ſhe freights and ſends out 
8 {hips to the New World. From her maritime ſettle- 
ments in the eaſt ſhe would have a direct channel to 


the Weſt Indies by the Pacific Ocean. She would 


diſcover thoſe flips of land, or branches of the ſea, the . 


iſthmus of the ſtrait, which lies between the northern 
g extremities of Aſia and America. By the vaſt extent 
of her colonies, ſhe would have in her own power all 
the avenues of trade, and would ſecure all the advan- 
tages of it by her numerous fleets. Perhaps, by having 
the empire of all the ſeas, ſhe might aſpire to the ſu- 
premacy of both worlds. But 1t is not in the deſtiny 
of any ſingle nation to attain to ſuch a pitch of great- 
nels. Is then extent of dominion ſo flattering an ob- 
ject, when conqueits are made only to be loſt again? 
Let the Romans ſpeak ! Does it conſtitute power, to 
| polieſs ſuch a ſhare of the globe, that ſome part ſhall 
always be enlightened by the rays of the ſun, if while 
we reign in one world we are to languiſh in obſcurity 
in the other? Let the Spaniards anſwer ! 
The Engliſh will be happy if they can preſerve, by 
Fil. VA. F 
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events of a very ſerious nature may occur. We have 
not yet forgotten the generous Pondiack. That for. 


midable warrior had broken with the Engliſh in 1762 
Major Roberts, who was employed to reconcile him 
ſent him a preſent of brandy. Some Iroquois, wd 
were ſtanding round their chief, ſhuddered at the fight] ! 
of this liquor. Not doubting but that it was poiſoned ! 
they inſiſted that he ſhould not accept ſo ſuſpicious i 
preſent. How can it be, ſaid their leader, that a mat © 
who knows my efteem for him, and the fignal ſervices 8 * 
have done him, ſhould entertain a thought of taking aua 
my life * Saying this, he received and drank the bra! 
dy with a confidence equal to that of the moſt renown. ! 
ed hero of antiquity. i backe 6 
By many inſtances of magnanimity ſimilar to thigh © 
the eyes of the ſavage nations had all been fixed upotill \ 
Pondiack. His deſign was to unite them in a bod f 
for the defence of their lands and independence. Se © 
veral unfortunate circumſtances concurred to defeat a 
this grand proj ect; but it may be reſumed, and it ii f 
not impoſſibl that it. may ſucceed. The uſurpen f ” 
would then He under a neceſſity of protecting thei © 
frontier agaimſt an enemy that bath none of thoſe e d 
pences to ſuſtain, or evils to dread, which war bring ii 
with it av1ong civilized nations; and will find the adi © 
vantages they have promiſed themſelves from conquelif o 
made at. the expence of ſo much treaſure and ſo mucii *! 
blood, confiderably retarded at leaſt, if not entire * 
loſt. Should the Engliſh diſdain an advice dictated u * 
them through me by juſtice and humanity, may ano P. 
ther Pondiack ariſe from his aſhes, and conſummauſ 9! 
his plan. 94 27.” Ne 
The two Floridas, part of Louifiana, and all Canzi j* 
da, obtained at the ſame era, either by conqueſt a 
treaty, rendered the Engliſh maſters of all that fpacyhn b. 
which extends from the river St. Lawrence to the Mi i! 
ſiſſippi; ſo that without reckoning Hudion's Bay, Neu, 
foundland, and the other lands of North Amen in 


they would have been in poſſeſſion of the moſt exte® 
2 | 
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five empire that ever was formed upon the face of the B 


lobe. 
: This vaſt territory is divided from north to ſouth by 


à chain of high mountains, which alternately receding 
from and approaching to the coaſt, leave between them 
and the ocean a tract of land of a hundred and fifty, 
two hundred, and ſometimes three hundred miles in 
breadth. Beyond theſe Apalachian mountains is an 
immenſe deſert, into which ſome travellers have ven- 
| tured as far as eight hundred leagues, without finding 
an end to it, It is ſuppoſed that the rivers at the ex- 
tremity of theſe uncultivated regions have a commu- 
nication with the South Sea. If this conjecture, which 


ss not deſtitute of probability, ſhould be confirmed by 


experience, England would unite in her colonies all 
the branches of communication and commerce of the 
world. As her tertitories extend from one American 
ſea to the other, ſne may be ſaid to join the four quar- 
ters of the world. From all her European ports, from 
all her African ſettlements, ſhe freights and ſends out 
ſhips to the New World. From her maritime ſettle- 
ments in the eaſt ſhe would have a direct channel to 
the Weſt Indies by the Pacific Ocean. She would 
diſcover thoſe ſlips of land, or branches of the ſea, the 
iſthmus of the ſtrait, which lies between the northern 
extremities of Aſia and America. By the vaſt extent 
of her colonies, ſhe would have in her own power all 
the avenues of trade, and would ſecure all the advan- 
tages of it by her numerous fleets. Perhaps, by having 
the empire of all the ſeas, ſhe might aſpire to the ſu- 
premacy of both worlds. But 1t is not in the deſtiny 
of any ſingle nation to attain to ſuch a pitch of great- 
neſs. Is then extent of dominion ſo flattering an ob- 
jet, when conqueits are made only to be loſt again? 
Let the Romans ſpeak ! Does it conſtitute power, to 
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pofleſs ſuch a ſhare of the globe, that ſome part ſhall 


always be enlightened by the rays of the fun, if while 

we reign in one world we are to languiſh in obſcurity 
in the other? Let the Spaniards anſwer ! 

The Engliſh will be happy if they can preſerve, by 
Fil. VI. F 
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B O O k the means of culture and navigation, an empire, which 
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muſt ever be found too extenſive, when it cannot be 
maintained without bloodſhed. But as this is the price 
which ambition muſt always pay for the ſucceſs of its 
enterpriſes, it is by commerce alone that conqueſts can 


become valuable to a maritime power. Never did war 


procure for any conqueror a territory more improve. 
able by human induſtry than that of the northern con- 
tinent of America. Although the land in general be 


ſo low near the ſea, that in many parts it is ſcarcely 


diſtinguiſhable from the top of the mainmaſt, even af. 
ter anchoring in fourteen fathom, yet the coaſt is very 
eaſy of acceſs, becauſe the depth diminiſhes inſenſibly 
as you advance. From this circumſtance, it is eaſy to 
determine exactly by the line the diſtance of the main 
land. Beſide this, the mariner has another ſign, which 
is the appearance of trees, that, ſeeming to riſe out of 
the ſea, form an inchanting object to his view upon a 
ſhore, which preſents roads and harbours without num- 
ber, for the reception and preſervation of ſhipping. 
The productions of the earth ariſe in great abun- 
dance from a ſoil newly cleared; but, on the other 
hand, they are a long time before they come to ma- 
turity. Many plants are even ſo late in flower, that 
the winter prevents their ripening ; while, on our con- 
tinent, both the fruit and the ſeed of them are gather- 
ed in a more northern latitude. What can be the 


cauſe of this phenomenon ? Before the arrival of the | 


Europeans, the North Americans, living upon the pro- 
duce of their hunting and fiſhery, left their lands to- 
tally uncultivated. The whole country was covered 
with woods and thickets. Under the ſhade of theſe 
foreſts grew a multitude of plants. The leaves, which 
tell every winter from the trees, formed a bed three or 
four inches thick. Before the damps had quite rotted 
this ſpecies of manure, the ſummer came on; and na- 


ture, left entirely to herſelf, continued heaping incel- 


ſantly upon each other theſe effects of her fertility. 
The plants buried under wet- leaves, through which 
they with difficulty made their way in a long court: 
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of time, became accuſtomed to a long vegetation. B 0 O K 


The force of culture has not yet been able to ſubdue 
the habit fixed and confirmed by ages, nor have the 
| diſpoſitions of nature given way to the influence of 
art. But this climate, ſo long unknown or neglected 
by mankind, preſents them with advantages which 
ſupply the defects and ill conſequences of that omiſ- 
fion. 


our climate. It has alſo others peculiar to itſelf, a- 


It produces almoſt all the trees that are natives of Trees pe- 


culiar to 


mong which are the ſugar maple, and the candleburry merica. 


myrtle. | 

The latter, thus named on account of its produce, 

is a branching, tortuous ſhrub, rather, irregular, and 
| which delights in a moiſt ſoil. It is therefore ſeldom 

found at any diſtance from the ſea, or from large ri- 
vers. Its leaves, alternately diſpoſed, are narrow, en- 
tire, or denticulated, and always covered with {mall 
gilded points, which are almoſt imperceptible. It 

bears male and female flowers, upon two different 
plants. The firſt form a bezil, every ſcale of which 
| bears fix ſtamina, The ſecond, diſpoſed alike on 
young ſprigs, have, inſtead of ſtamina, an ovary, ſur- 
mounted with ſtyles, which becomes a very ſmall, 
hard, and ſpherical ſhell, which is covered with a gra- 
nulated, white, and unctuous ſubſtance. Thele fruits, 
which together appear like a bunch of grapes, are ga- 
thered at the end of the autumn, and thrown into 
| boiling water. The ſubſtance with which they are 
covered detaches itſelf, ſwims at the top, and is ſkim- 
med off, As ſoon as this is grown cold, it is common- 
ly of a dirty green colour. To purify it, it is boiled a 
lecond time, when it becomes tranſparent, and acquires 
an agreeable green colour. 

This ſubſtance, which in quality and conſiſtence is a 
medium between tallow and wax, ſupplied the place of 
both to the firſt Europeans who landed in this country. 
The dearneſs of it has occaſioned it to be leſs uſed, in 
proportion as the number of domeſtic animals hath 
increaſed, Nevertheleſs, as it burns flower than tal- 
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B O © k low, is leſs ſubject to melt, and has not that diſagree. 


able ſmell, it is ſtill preferred, wherever it can be pro- 
cured at a moderate price. If it be mixed with a 
fourth part of tallow, it burns much better; but this 


is not its only property. It ſerves to make excellent 


ſoap and plaſters for wounds: it is even employed for 
the purpoſe of ſealing letters. The ſugar maple me- 
rits no leſs attention than the candleburry myrtle, az 


may be conceived from its name. | 


This tree, the nature of which is to flouriſh by the 
ſide of ſtreams, or in marſhy places, grows to the height 
of the oak. Its trunk is {traight and cylindrical, and 
covered with a tolerably thin bark. Its branches, 


which are always oppoſite, are covered with Jeaves 


diſpoſed in the ſame manner, which are whitiſh un. 
derneath, and are divided into five acute lobes. Its 
flowers, collected in cluſters, have a calix, with five 
diviſions, charged with as many petals, and eight ſta- 
mina, which are ſometimes abortive. In the centre of 
them is a piſtil, which becomes a fruit, compoſed of 
two pods, preſſed together, and cloſed at the bottom, 
open and alated at the top, and filled with a ſingle 
ſeed. 

In the month of March, an incifion, of the depth 
of three or four inches, is made at the lower part of 
the trunk of the maple. A pipe is put into the ori- 
tice, through which the juice that flows from it is con- 


veyed into a veſſel placed to receive it. The young | 


trees are ſo full of this liquor, that in half an hour they 
will fill a quart bottle. The old ones afford leſs, but 


of much better quality. No more than one inciſion, 


or two at moſt, can be made, without draining and 
weakening the tree. If three or four pipes be applied, 
it toon dies. 


The fap of this tree has naturally the flavour of ho- 


ney. To reduce it to ſugar, it is evaporated by fire, 
till it has acquired the conſiſtence of a thick ſyrup. It 
is then poured into moulds of earthen ware, or bark 
of the birch tree. The ſyrup hardens as it cools, and 
becomes a red kind of ſugar, almoſt tranſparent, and 
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pleaſant enough to the taſte, To give it a whiteneſs, B o © « 
3 is ſometimes mixed up with it in the making; X*" 
but this ingredient always changes the flavour of it. 
This kind of ſugar is uſed for the ſame purpoſes as 
that which is made from canes ; but eighteen or twen- 
ty pounds of juice go to the making of one pound of 
ſugar, ſo that it can be of no great uſe in trade. Ho- 
; WT ney is the ſugar of the ſavages of our countries; the 
maple is the ſugar of the ſavages of America. Nature 
diſplays in all parts its ſweets and its wonders. 
Amidft the multitude of birds which inhabit the fo- Birds pe- 
| WW reſts of North America, there is one extremely ſingu- —_— 
lar in its kind; this is the humming bird; a ſpecies of merica. 
; W which, on account of its ſmallneſs, is called Poiſeau 
nauche, or the fly bird. Its beak is long and pointed 
] like a needle, and its claws are not chicker than a 
common pin. Upon its head it has a black tuft of 
. W incomparable beauty. Its breaſt is of a roſe colour, 
WW and its belly white as milk. The back, wings, and 
tail, are grey, bordered with filver, and ſtreaked with 
the brighteſt gold. The down, which covers all the 
plumage of this little bird, gives it ſo delicate a caſt, 
that it reſembles a velvet flower, the beauty of which | 
| WW fades on the ſlighteſt touch. | | 
; The ſpring is the only ſeaſon for this charming bird. 
, MW [ts neſt, perched on the middle of a bough, is covered 
on the outſide with a grey and greeniſh moſs, and on 
the inſide lined with a very ſoft down gathered from 
yellow flowers. This neſt is half an inch in depth, and 
| about an inch in diameter. There are never tound more 
than two eggs in it, about the ſize of the ſmalleſt peas. 
Many attempts have been made to rear the young 
ones; but they have never lived more than three 
weeks or a month at molt. | 
| The humming bird lives entirely on the juice of 
| lowers, fluttering from one to another, like the bees. 
MW Sometimes it buries itſelf in the calix of the largeſt 
lowers. Its flight produces a buzzing noiſe like that 
of a ſpinning- wheel. When tired, it lights upon the 
neareſt tree or ſtake ; reſts a few minutes, and flies 
F iij 
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B o o k again to the flowers. Notwithſtanding its weakneſs, 1 

i it does not appear timid ; but will ſuffer a man to ap. Mt: 
wy proach within eight or ten feet of it. 5 

Who would imagine, that ſo diminutive an animal h 

could be malicious, paſhonate, and quarrelſome? Theſe Ne 

birds are often ſeen fighting together with great fury f. 

and obſtinacy. The ſtrokes they give with their beak WW {; 

are ſo ſudden and ſo quick, that they are not diſtin. ti 

guiſhable by the eye. Their wings move with ſuch {M1} 

agility, that they ſeem not to have any kind of mo. WM a 

tion. They are more heard than ſeen; and their Wt: 

q : noiſe reſembles that of a ſparrow. | 

Theſe little birds are all impatience, When they 

come near a flower, if they find it faded and wither. 

ed, they tear all the leaves aſunder. The precipi- 

tation with Munich they peck it, betrays, as it is ſaid, 

j the rage with which they are animated. Towards 

ö the end of the ſummer, thouſands of flowers may be 

ſeen ſtript of all their leaves by the fury of the hum- 

ming birds. It may be doubted, however, whether 

this mark of. reſentment is not rather an effect of hun- 

ger than of an unneceſſarily deſtructive inſtinct. 

Every ſpecies of beings hath another that is an ene- 
my to it. That of the fly- bird is a large ſpider, which 
is very greedy of its eggs. This is the ſword which is 
continually ſuſpended over the tyrant's head. 

North America was formerly devoured by inſects. 
As the air was not then purified, the ground cleared, 
the woods cut down, nor the waters drained off, theſe 
little animals deſtroyed, without oppoſition, all the 
productions of nature. None of them were uſeful 
to mankind. There is only one at preſent, which is 
the bee; but this is ſuppoled to have been carried 
from the Old to the New World. The ſavages call 
it the Engliſh fly; and it is only found near the coaſts. 
Theſe circumſtances announce it to be of foreign ori- 
ginal. The bees fly in numerous ſwarms through the 
foreſts of the New World. Their numbers are conti- 
nually increaſing, and their honey, which 1s convert- 
ed to ſeveral utes, ſupplies many perſons with food, 
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Their wax becomes daily a conſiderable branch of B Oo O K 
trade. | XVIII. 
The bee is not the only preſent which Europe has rurope 
| WW had it in her power to make to America. She has ſupplies 
» MW enriched her allo with a breed of domeſtic animals, On 
bor the ſavages had none. America had not yet aſ- domefic 
: WW ſociated beaſts with men in the labours of cultiva. 
tion, when the Europeans carried over thither oxen, 
1 WW ſheep, and horſes. They were all, at firſt, expoſed, 
„as well as man, to epidemical diſeaſes. If the con- 
r tagion did not attack them, as it did their proud ſo- 
| vereign, in the ſource even of their generation, ſeve- 
ral of their ſpecies were at leaſt reproduced with much 
difficulty. All of them, except the hog, loſt much 
of their ſtrength and ſize. It was not till late, and 
that only in ſome places, that they recovered their 
original properties. Without doubt, it was the cli- 
mate, the nature of the air, and the foil, which pre- 
vented the ſucceſs of their tranſplantation. Such 1s 
the law of climates, which wills every people, every 
| animal and vegetable ſpecies, to grow and flouriſh in 
Its native ſoil. The love of their country ſeems an 
ordinance of nature preſcribed to all beings, as the 
| WE defire of preſerving their exiſtence. | 
Let there are certain correſpondences of climate, European 
E which form exceptions to the general rule againſt the myers 
 & tranſplanting of animals and plants. When the En- vated in 
MW clih firſt landed on the North American continent, arts 
the wandering inhabitants of thoſe defolate reigions ' 
had ſcarcely arrived at the cultivation of a imall 
quantity of maize, a plant which reſembles a reed. 
WW lis leaves, which are large, and very long, ſurround, 
at their baſis, the ſtem, which is round and knotty at 
intervals. It is terminated by a panicle of male 
flowers. Each of the bunches which compoſe it, | 
| hath two flowers, covered with two common ſcales ; | 
and each flower hath three ſtamina, encloſed between | 
two ſcales proper to them. At the axilla of the infe- 
nor leaves, the female flowers are found, diſpoſed in a 
ery cloſe cluſter, upon a thick and fleſhy axis, con- 
| Fm 
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B O o k cealed under ſeveral coverings. The piſtil of theſt 
flowers, ſurrounded with ſome ſmall ſcales, and fur. 
mounted with a long ſtyle, becomes a farinaceous ſeed, 
almoſt jpherical, and halt ſunk into the common axis, 
Its maturity is known by its colour, and by the ſe. Wo 
paration of the covering, through which the binge of 
corn may be ſeen. 
This ipecies of corn, unknown at that time in Eu. 
rope, was the only one known in the New World. 
The culture of it was by no means difficult. The fa. 
vages contented themſelves with taking off the turf, 
N making a few holes in the ground with a ſtick, and 
| throwing into each of them a ſingle grain, which pro- 
i duced two hundred and fifty or three hundred. The 
ij method of preparing it for food was not more com. 
i plicated. They pounded it in a wooden or ſtone mor. 
tar, and made 1t into a paſte, which they baked under 
embers. They often ate it toaſted merely upon the 
coals. 

The maize has many advantages. Its leaves are 
uſeful in feeding cattle; a circumſtance of great mo- 
ment where there are very tew meadows. A hungry, 
light, ſandy ſoil, agrees beſt with this plant. The ſeed 
may be frozen in the ſpring two or three times with. Hin 
out impairing the harveſt. In ſhort, it is of all plants Na 
the one that is leaſt injured by the exceſs of drought m 
or moiſture, or 

Theſe cauſes, which introduced the cultivation of it Nb 
in that part of the world, induced the Engliſh to pre- tl 
ſerve and even promote it in their ſettlements, They m 
ſold it to the ſouthern part of Europe, and to the Eaſt p. 
Indies, and employed it for their own uſe. They did {Wt 
not, however, neglect to enrich their plantations with 
European grains, all of which ſucceeded, though not Idi 
ſo perfectly-as in their native ſoil. With the ſuper- vi 
fluity of their harveſts, the produce of their herds, and Wii 
the clearing of their foreſts, the coloniſts formed a 65 
trade with all the wealthieſt and moſt populous pro- e 
vinces of the New World. | a 

The mother-country, finding that her northern co- * 
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Donies had ſupplanted her in her trade with South A- B O O K 
Inerica, and fearing that they would ſoon become her III 
Fivals, even in Europe, at all the markets for ſalt pro- | 
iſions and corn, endeavoured to divert their induftry 
o objects that might be more uſeful to her. An op- 
portunity ſoon preſented itſelf. 
The greateſt part of the pitch and tar the Engliſh North A- 
wanted for their fleet, uſed to be furniſned by Sweden. 5 
In 1703, that ſtate was fo blind to its true intereſt, as 3 4 
to lay this important branch of commerce under the ſtores. 
reſtrictions of an excluſive charter. The firſt effect of 
this monopoly was a ſudden and conſiderable increaſe 
of price. England, taking advantage of this blunder 
of the Swedes, encouraged, by conſiderable premiums, 
the importation of all ſorts of naval ſtores which North 
America could furniſh. 
Theſe rewards did not immediately produce the ef- 
fect that was expected from them. A bloody war, 
raging in each of the four quarters of the world pre- 
vented both the mother-country and the colonies from 
giving to this beginning revolution in commerce, the 
attention which it merited. The northern nations, 
which had all the ſame motives of intereſt, taking this 
inaction, which was only occaſioned by the hurry of 
a war, for an abſolute proof of inability, thought they 
t might without danger lay every reſtrictive clauſe up- 
on the exportation of marine ſtores, that could contri- 

t bute to enhance the price of them. For this purpoſe 
they entered into mutual engagements which were 
made public in 1718, a time, when all the maritime 
i {MW powers ſtill felt the effects of a war that had continued 
i WW tourteen years. 
1 England was alarmed at ſo odious a convention. She 
t diſpatched to America men of ſufficient ability to con- 

vince the inhabitants how neceſſary it was for them toaſ- 
| {Wit the views of the mother- country; and of ſufficient 
experience to direct their firſt attempts towards great ob- 

ects, without making them paſs through thoſe minute 

| details, which quickly extinguiſh an ardour excited 
with difficulty, In a very ſhort time, ſuch quantities 
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B O o k of pitch, tar, turpentine, yards and maſts, were broughy | 
XVIII. into the harbours of Great Britain, that ſhe was enz. 
*—Y— bled to ſupply the nations around her. 

This ſudden ſucceſs blinded the Britiſh government. 
The cheapneſs of the naval ſtores furniſhed by the co. 
lonies, in compariſon of thoſe which were brought fron 
the Baltic, gave them an advantage, which ſeemed t 
enſure a conſtant preference. Upon this the miniſtij 
concluded that the bounties might be withdrawn, 
But they had not taken into their calculation the 

difference of freight, which was entirely in favour of 
their rivals. A total ſtop enſued in this branch of 
trade, and made them ſenſible of their error. In 1729, 
they revived the bounties; which, though they wer 
not laid ſo high as formerly, were ſufficient to give 
to the vent of American ftores the greateſt ſuperiori. 
ty, at leaſt in England, over thoſe of the northern 
Nations. | 

The woods, though they conſtituted one of the prin. 
cipal riches of the colonies, had hitherto been over. 
looked by the governors of the mother-country. The 
produce of them had long been exported by the En- 
gliſh to Spain, Portugal, and the different markets in 
the Mediterranean, where it was bought up for build- 
ing and other uſes. As theſe traders did not take in 

return merchandiſe ſufficient to complete their car- 
goes, it had been a practice with the Hamburgher, 
and even the Dutch, to import on their bottoms the 
produce of the moſt fertile chmates of Europe. This 
double trade of export, and carrying the merchandiſe 
of other nations, had conſiderably augmented the Bri 
tiſh navigation. The parliament, being informed of 
this advantage, in the year 1722, immediately exempt- 
ed the timber of the colonies from all thoſe duties 
of importation to which Ruſſian, Swediſh, and Da- 
niſh timber are ſubject. This firſt favour was fol- 
lowed by a bounty, which, at the fame time that it 

cComprehended every ſpecies of wood in general, was 
principally calculated for thoſe which are employed 
in ſhip- building. Unfortunately the materials of the 
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to thoſe of the Old; they were, however, employ- 
d preferably to the latter by the Engliſh navy. Eng- 
nd drew its yards and its maſts from North Ame- 
ca, and was likewiſe deſirous of getting fails and 
gging from thence. 5 

The French Proteſtants, who, when driven from 
eir country by a prince, become infected wit: a ſpi- 
; of bigotry, carried their national induſtry into all 
he countries of his enemies, and taught England the 
lalue of flax and hemp, two commodities of the utmoſt 
portance to a maritime power. Both theſe plants 
ere cultivated with ſucceſs in Scotland and Ireland; 
ut the manufactures of the nation were chiefly ſup- 
lied with them from Ruſſia, To put a ſtop to this 
reign importation, it was propoſed to grant a bounty 
> North America of 135 livres [5L. 1 28.] for every 
on of theſe articles, This was doing a great deal; 
nd yet ſo conſiderable an encouragement had no great 
ccels. There were not many lands in that part of 
he New World which were good enough for a pro- 
uction which proſpers only upon an excellent ſoil. 
his region abounds more in iron, that metal which is 
eſtined to conquer the gold and filver of the ſouth. 


he iron mines, which nature had laviſned on the con- m 
nent where they were ſettled. That channel of 
ealth had been diverted from the mother-country 
y being clogged with enormous duties. The pro- 
rietors of the national mines, in concert with thoſe 
jt the coppice woods, which are uſed in the working 
t them, had procured impoſts to be laid on them 
at amounted to a prohibition, By corruption, in- 
gue, and ſophiſtry, theſe enemies to the public good 
ad itifled a competition which would have been fatal 
0 their intereſts. At length the government took the 
lt ſtep towards a right conduct. The importation of 


ew World were found to be very inferior in quali- B O o K 


This moſt ſerviceable of metals, ſo neceſſary to man- ne iron of 
ind, was unknown to the Americans, till the Europe North a- 
ns taught them the moſt fatal uſe of it, that of mak. been con- 
pg weapons. The Engliſh themſelves long neglected 2 
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B O 0 K American iron into the port of London was grante 
XVI. duty free; but at the ſame time it was forbidden to he 
SY carried to any other ports, or even more than ten mile 
inland. This whimſical reſtriction continued till 1750 
At that time the general voice of the people calle 
upon the parliament to repeal an ordinance ſo mani. 
feſtly contrary to every principle of public utility, and 
to extend to the whole kingdom a privilege which hal 
been granted excluſively to the capital. 

Though nothing could be more reaſonable than thi 
demand, it met with the ſtrongeſt oppoſition. Com. 
binations of intereſted individuals were formed, to re. 
preſent, that the hundred and nine forges worked i 
England, not reckoning thoſe of Scotland, produced: 
annually eighteen thouſand tons of iron, and employ. 
ed a great number of able workmen ; that the mine We; 
which were inexhauſtible, would have ſupplied a much 
greater quantity, had not a perpetual apprehentionWra 
prevailed, that the duties on American iron would bo: 
taken off; that the iron works carried on in England 
conſumed annually one hundred and ninety-eight 
thouſand cords of underwood, and that thoſe wood 
furniſhed, moreover, bark for the tanneries, and mate. 
rials tor ſhip-building ; and that the American 1rot, 
not being proper for ſteel, for making ſharp inftru 
ments, or many of the utenſils of navigation, woull 

contribute very little to leflen the importation fron 
abroad, and would have no other effect than that i 
putting a ſtop to the forges of Great Britain. 
— Theſe groundleſs repreſentations had no weight witl 
the parliainent, who iaw clearly, that, unleſs the prict 

of the original materials could be leſſened, the nation 
would ſoon loſe the numberleſs manufactures of irol 
and ſteel, by which it had ſo long been enriched ; ant 
there was no time to be loſt in putting a ſtop to tit 
progrels other nations were making in theſe works. | 

was therefore reſolved, that the free importation o 
iron from America ſhould be permitted in all the port 
of England. This wiſe reſolution was accompanie 
with an act of juſtice, The Proprietors of coppicts 
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ere, by a ſtatute of Henry the Eighth, forbidden toB 0 K 
lear their lands; but the parliament took off this pro- 8 
;bition, and left them at liberty to make uſe of their 
lates as they ſhould think proper. 
Previous to theſe regulations, Great Britain uſed to 
ay annually to Spain, Norway, Sweden, and Ruſha, 
en millions of livres [416,666]. 13s. 4d.] for the iron 
je purchaſed of them. This tribute is greatly leſſen- 
d, and will ſtill decreaſe. The ore is found in ſuch 
uantities in America, and is ſo eaſily ſeparated from 
he ground, that the Engliſh did not deſpair of having 

in their power to furniſh Portugal, Turkey, Africa, 
he Eaſt Indies, and every country in the world with 
hich they had any commercial connections. 

Perhaps the Engliſh might be too ſanguine in their 
epreſentations of the advantages they expected from 
o many articles of importance to their navy. But it 
vas ſufficient for them, if by the aſſiſtance of their co- 
onies they could free themſelves from that dependence 
n which the northern powers of Europe had hitherto 
ept them, with regard to the equipment of their 
leets. Nothing appeared to them more capable of 
hecking their natural ardour for the empire of the 
ea, which alone could enſure to them the empire of 
he New World. 
After having paved the way to that grand object, can it be 
Þy forming a free, independent navy, ſuperior to that fed. 
k every other nation, England has adopted every and filk 
neaſure that could contribute to her enjoyment of a 7) rower 
pecies of conqueſt ſhe had made in America, not ſo America? 
much by the force of her arms, as by her induſtry. In | a | 
roportion as the ſettlements, from their natural ten- 
lency, advanced from the north to the ſouth, freſh 
projects and enterpriſes, ſuitable to the nature of the 
oil and of the climate, ſuggeſted themſelves. To the 
'oo0d, the grains, and the cattle, which had been the 
ormer productions, were added ſucceſfively rice, to- 
dacco, indigo, and other riches. The Engliſh, who 
ad no wine of their own growth in Europe, reſolved 
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B O © E to endeayour to procure that alſo from the New He. 
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of a ſour and diſagreeable flavour. It was ſuppoſed 


of which the Engliſh, and all other nations who hare 
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miſphere. | 

Upon the northern continent of North America ar 
found prodigious quantities of wild vines, which ben 
grapes, different in colour, ſize, and quantity, but al 


that good management would give theſe plants that 
perfection which unaſſiſted nature had denied them: 
and French vine-dreſſers were invited into a county, 
where neither public nor private impoſitions took away 
their inclination to labour, by depriving them of the 
fruits of their induſtry. The repeated experiment 
they made, both with American and European plant; 
were all equally unſucceſsful. The juice of the grape 
was too watery, too weak, and too difficult to preſerve, 
The country was too full of woods, which attract and 
confine the moiſt and hot vapours; the ſeaſons wer 
too unſettled, and the inſects too numerous near the 
foreſts, to ſuffer a production to grow up and proſper, 


it not, are ſo ambitious. The time will come, pet. 
haps, when tllis country wall furniſh a liquor, in the 
preparation of which moſt parts of the globe are em- 
ployed, and the uſe of which many other parts are (0 
much attached to: but this event will not happen for 
ſeveral centuries, and after ſeveral repeated exper. 
ments. It is moſt probable that the harveſt of the vin 
will be preceded by that of filk ; the work of that lit 
tle worm which clothes mankind with the leaves 0 
trees digeſted in its entrails. 

A very conſiderable ſum of money was annually ex 
ported from Great Britain for the purchaſe of this rich 
production; it was therefore determined to obtain | 
from Carolina, which, from the mildneſs of the cli 
mate, and the great abundance of mulberry tree, 
ſeemed favourable to the project. Some attempt 
made by the government to attract ſome Switzers inte 
the colony were yet more ſucceſsful than could have 
been expected. Yet the progreſs of this branch d 
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rade has not been anſwerable to ſo promiſing a be- B O O R 
inning. The blame has been laid on the inhabitants, I. 
o buying only Negro men, from whom they receiv- 
I an immediate and certain profit, neglected to have 
omen, who with their children might have been em- 
oyed in bringing up ſilk-worms, an occupation ſuit- 
ble to the weakneſs of that ſex, and to the tendereſt 
ge. But it ought to have been conſidered, that men, 
oming from another hemiſphere into a rude unculti- 
"Wated country, would apply their firſt care to the cul- 
nation of eſculent plants, breeding cattle, and the 
eis of immediate neceſſity. This is the natural and 
.Wonſtant proceeding of well-governed ſtates. From 
sriculture, which is the ſource of population, they riſe 
the arts of luxury; and the arts of luxury nouriſh 
ommerce, which is the child of induſtry and parent 
f wealth. In 1769, the parliament were of opinion 
bat this period was at length arrived; and they grant- 
dea bounty of 25 per cent. for ſeven years on all raw 
ks imported from the colonies, a bounty of 20 per 
ent. for ſeven years following, and for ſeven years af- 
er that a bounty of 15 per cent. This encourage- 
nent would neceſſarily be followed by the cultivation 
{ cotton and olive trees, and of ſeveral other plants. 
he nation thought that there are few productions, 
ther of Europe or Aſia, which might not be tranſ- 
ne lanted and cultivated with more or leſs ſucceſs on 
+ me of the vaſt countries of North America. Men 
ay were wanting; and no proper precautions were 
eglected to increaſe their number. | 
The firſt perſons who landed in this deſert and ſa- with what 
case region were Engliſhmen, who had been perſe- hindefmen 
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lt was not to be expected that this firſt emigration North A 75 
ould be attended with important conſequences. The were peo- 1 
oo abitants of Great Britain are ſo ſtrongly attached Pl. bi 
oe their native ſoil, that nothing leſs than civil wars or i, 


ne olutions can incline thoſe among them who have 
property, character, or induſtry, to a change of 
mate and country: for which reaſon, the re-eſta- 
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bliſhment of public tranquillity in the mother- counti 
was likely to put an inſurmountable bar to the progreh f. 
of American cultivation. | ir 
Add to this, that the Engliſh, though naturally ac. :; 
tive, ambitious, and enterpriſing, were ill adapted tu E 
the buſineſs of clearing the ſoil of the New World h. 
Accuſtomed to a quiet life, eaſe, and many conventen. ui 
cies, nothing but the enthuſiaſm of religion or poli. pc 


tics could ſupport them under the labours, miſerie th 
wants, and calamities, inſeparable from new planta. of 
tions. | im 
It is further to be obſerved, that, though England pe 
might have been able to overcome theſe difficulties cl: 
' the ought not to have wiſhed to do it. Without va 
doubt, the founding of colonies, rendering them flou. | 
riſhing, and enriching herſelf with their production cel 
was an advantageous proſpect to her; but thoſe ad. Hof 
vantages would be dearly purchated at the expence oa 
her own population. | tho 
Happily for her, the intolerant and deſpotic fpirif - 

0 


lum and an eaſy quiet ſubſiſtence. Their good fortune 


of the advantages which the emigrants propoſed t 


that prevailed in molt countries in Europe, forced 
numberleſs victims to take refuge in an uncultivatedi 
tract, which, in its ſtate of deſolation, ſeemed to im- Pro 
plore that aſſiſtance for itſelf which it offered to tie the 
unfortunate. Theſe men, who had eſcaped from the 
rod of tyranny, in croſſing the ſeas, abandoned all th 
hopes of return, and attached themſelves for ever to! 
country, which at the ſame time afforded them an ah). 


could not remain for ever unknown. Multitudes, pat 
ticularly from Germany, flocked to partake of it. Ons 


themſelves was the becoming citizens throughout tit 
whole extent of the Britiſh dominions, after a reſident! 
ot ſeven years in any of the colonies. 

While tyranny and perſecution were deſtroying all 
exhauſting population in Europe, Engliſh Amer 
was beginning to be filled with three forts of inhab 
tants. The firſt claſs, which is the moſt numerovm 
conſiſts of freemen. 
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' The Europeans, who overrun and deſolate the globe 3 Oo O K 


I for theſe three centuries paſt, have ſcattered colonies 
in moſt of the points of its circumference ; and their 
race hath more or leſs degenerated everywhere. The 

oF Engliſh ſettlements of North America appeared to 

have undergone a ſimilar fate. The inhabitants were 
| univerſally thought to be leſs robuſt in labour, lefs 
| 


powerful in war, and leſs adapted to the arts, than 
their anceſtors. Becauſe the care of clearing the lands, 


ot purifying the air, of altering the climate, and of 


improving nature, had abſorbed all the faculties of this 


people; tranſplanted under another {ky, it was con- 


Ml cluded that they were degenerated, and unable to ele- 


ate their minds to any complicated ſpeculations, 


In order to diſpel this fatal prejudice, it became ne- 


WM cellary that a Franklin ſhould teach the philoſophers 
of our continent the art of governing the thunder. It 
of vas neceſſary that the pupils of this illuſtrious man 

mould throw a ſtriking light upon ſeveral branches of 
un che natural ſciences. It was neceſſary that eloquence 
Wihould renew, in that part of the New World, thoſe 
ſtrong and rapid impreſſions which it had made in the 
proudeſt republics of antiquity. It was neceſſary that 
the rights of mankind, and the rights of nations, ſhould 


will be the delight and the conſolation of the moit di- 
ſlant ages. 25 

Works of imagination, and of taſte, will ſoon follow 
thoſe of reaſoning and obſervation. New England 
will ſoon, perhaps, be able to quote its Homer, its 
heocritus, and its Sophocles. Neither aſſiſtance, nor 
maſters, nor models, are now wanting. Education is 


ion, more perſons well brought up, and they have 
ore leiſure for proſecuting the bent of their genius. 
han men have in Europe, where the education, even 
af youth, is often contrary to the progreſs and to the 
unkolding of genius and of reaſon. 

By a ſingular contraſt with the Old World, in which 
the arts have paſſed from the ſouth towards the north, 
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be firmly eſtabliſhed there, in original writings, which 


diffuſed, and improves daily. There are, in propor- 


' 


| happineſs of producing a change in their diſpoſitions 


after condemnation, to America, and who were bound 


beyond this: this was, to ſell one's countryman, with 
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B O OK we ſhall find that in the New World the north wil 
XVII. ſerve to enlighten the ſouthern parts. Hitherto, the 


mind, as well as the body, hath appeared enervated in 
the Weſt Indies. Men in thoſe parts, endowed with 
vivacity and early penetration, have a quick concep. 
tion, but they do not perſevere in ſtudy, nor do they 
uſe themſelves to long-continued thought. Moſt of 


them have a great facility for acquiring every kind of 


knowledge, but have no deciſive turn for any parti. 
cular ſcience. As they are forward, and come to ma- 
turity before us, they are far from perfection, and we 
are almoſt as near to it as we can be. The glory and 


muſt be the work of Engliſh America. But it is ne. 
ceſſary that it ſhould take ſteps conformable to this 
noble deſign, and aim, by juſtice and laudable means, 
to form a ſet of people fit for the creation of a Ney 
World. This is what hath not yet been done. 

The ſecond claſs of coloniſts was formerly compoſed 
of malefactors which the mother country tranſported, 


to a ſervitude of ſeven or fourteen years to the plant- 
ers who had purchaſed them from the cours of juſtice, 
Theſe corrupt men, always diſpoſed to commit freſh 
crimes, bave at length been univerſally neglected. 
They have been replaced by indigent perſons, whom 
the impoſſibility of ſubfiſting in Europe has driven in- 
to the New World. After having bought and {old 
the Negro, there was but one crime which could go 


out having bought him; and to find ſome perſon who 
would buy him: accordingly this has been done. 
Having embarked without being able to pay for their 
paſſage, theſe wretched men are at the diſpoſal of their 
captain, who ſells them to whom he chooſes. Thi 
ſort of ſlavery is for a longer or ſhorter time; but i! 
can never exceed eight years. If among theſe emi: 
grants there are any who are not of age, their ſerv 
tude laſts till they arrive at that period, which is fixed 


at twenty-one for the boys, and eighteen for the girls. MW m 
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None of thoſe who are contracted for have a right B OO K 
to marry without the approbation of their maſter, who XVIII. 


ſets what price he chooſes on his conſent. If any one 
of them ſhould run away, and be retaken, he is to 
ſerve a week for each day's abſence, a month for eve- 
ry week, and ſix months for one. The proprietor 
who does not think proper to receive again one who 
has deſerted from his ſervice, may ſell him to whom 
he chooſes ; but that is only for the term of the firſt 
contract. Beſides, this ſervice doth not carry any ig- 
nominy with it; and the purchaſer does all that lies 
in his power to leſſen the ſtain received by this kind 


of ſale and purchaſe. At the end of his ſervitude, the 


contracted perſon enjoys all the rights of a free citi- 
zen. With his freedom, he receives from the maſter 
whom he has ſerved, either implements for huſbandry, 
or utenſils proper for his work. 


But with whatever appearance of juſtice this ſpe- 


cies of traflic may be coloured, the greateſt part of 
the ſtrangers who go over to America under theſe 
conditions, would never go on board a ſhip, if they 
were not inviegled away. Some artful kidnappers 
from the fens of Holland ſpread themſelves over the 
Palatinate, Suabia, and the cantons of Germany, 
which are the beſt peopled, or the leaſt happy. There 
they ſet forth with raptures, the delights of the New 
World, and the fortunes eaſily acquired in that coun- 


try. Simple men, ſeduced by theſe magnificent pro- 


miſes, blindly follow theſe infamous brokers, engaged 
in this ſcandalous commerce, who deliver them over 
to factors at Amſterdam or Rotterdam. Theſe, who 
are in the pay of companies who have undertaken to 
lock the colonies with inhabitants, give a gratuity to 
the men employed in this ſervice. Whole families 
ae ſold, without their knowledge, to maſters at a di- 
lance, who impoſe the harder conditions upon them, 


as hunger and neceſſity do not permit the ſufferers 


to give a refuſal. America acquires its ſupplies of 
men for huſbandry, as princes do for war, by the 
me artifices ; but with a leſs honeſt, and perhaps a 


G 
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B O o k more inhuman deſign ; for who knows the number of 
XVII thoſe who die, or who ſurvive their expectations? The | 
_ deception is perpetually carried on m Europe, by 
carefully ſuppreſſing all correſpondence with Ameri- 
ca, which might unveil a myſtery of impoſture and 
iniquity, too well diſguiſed by the intereſted princi. 
ples which gave riſe to it. 1 
But, in a word, there would not be ſo many dupes, 
if there were fewer victims. It is the oppreſſion of 
0 government which makes theſe chimerical ideas of 
| fortune be adopted by the credulity of the people, 
Men, unfortunate in their private affairs, vagabonds, 
or contemptible at home, have nothing worle to fear, 
in a foreign climate, and eaſily purſue the proſpect of 
a better lot. The means made uſe of to retain them 
in a country where chance has given them birth, are 
only calculated to excite in them a deſire to quit it. 
It is vainly ſuppoſed that they are to be confined by 
prohibitions, menaces, and puniſhments : theſe do but 
exaſperate them, and drive them to deſertion by the 
very forbidding of it. They ſhould be attached by 
milder means, and by future expectations; whereas 
they are impriſoned and bound: man, born free, 1s 
reſtrained from attempting to exiſt in regions, where 
heaven and earth offer him an aſylum. It has been 
thought better to ſtifle him in his cradle, than to let 
him ſeek for his ſubſiſtence in ſome favourable climate, 
It is not judged proper even to leave him the choice 
of his burial-place.—Tyrants in policy! theſe are the 
effects of your laws! People, where then are your 
rights ? 

Is it then become neceſſary to lay open to the na- 
tions the ſchemes that are formed againſt their liber- 
ty? Mult they be told, that by a conſpiracy of the 
molt odious nature, certain powers have lately enter- 
ed into an agreement, which muſt deprive even de- 

ſpair itſelf of every reſource? For theſe two centu- 
ries paſt, all the princes of Europe have been fabri- 
cating, in the ſecret receſſes of the cabinet, that long 
and heavy chain with which the people are encom- 
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paſſed on every fide. At every negotiation freſh linksB O, O K 


were added to the chain ſo artificially contrived. Wars 


E tended not to make ſtates more extenſive, but ſubjects 


more ſubmiſſive, by gradually ſubſtituting military go- 
vernment to the mild and gentle influence of laws and 
morality. The ſeveral ſovereigns have all equally 


ſtrengthened themſelves in their tyranny by their con- 
| queſts or by their loſſes. When they were victorious 


they reigned by their armies ; when humbled by de- 
feat, they held the command by the miſery of their 
puſillanimous ſubjects; if they were either competi- 
tors or adverſaries from motives of ambition, they 
entered into league or alliance, only to aggravate the 
ſervitude of their people. Whether they meant to ex- 


cite war or to preſerve peace, they were certain of 


turning to the advantage of their authority, either 
the aggrandiſement or the humiliation of their peo- 


ple. If they ceded a province, they exhauſted every 


other, that they might either recover it or indemnify 
themſelves for the loſs. If they acquired a new one, 
the haugktineſs they affected out of it was the occa- 


fion of cruelty and extortion within. They borrow- | 


ed one of another, by turns, every art and invention, 
whether of peace or of war, that might concur ſome- 
times to foment natural antipathy and rivalſhip, ſome- 
times to obliterate the character of the nations; as if 
there had been a tacit agreement among the rulers 
to ſubject the nations, one by means of another, to 
the deſpotiſm they had conſtantly been preparing for 
them. Ye people, who all groan more or leſs ſecret- 
ly, be not blinded with reſpect to your condition; 
thoſe who never entertained any affection for you, 
are come now not to have any fear for you. In the 
extremity of wretchedneſs one fingle reſource remain- 
ed for you; that of eſcape and emigration, —Even 
taat has been ſhut againſt you. | 

Princes have agreed among themſelves to reſtore to 
one another deſerters, who, for the moſt part, enliſted 
by compulſion or by fraud, have a right to eſcape ; 
not only villains,” who, in reality, ought not to find 2 
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B O © E refuge anywhere; but indifferently all their fubjedy, 


XVIII. 
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whatever may be the motive that obliged them to quit 
their country. 5 

Thus all ye unhappy labourers, who find neither 
ſubſiſtence nor work in your own countries, after they 


have been ravaged and rendered barren by the ex. 


actions of finance ; thus ye die where ye had the mis. 
fortune to be born; ye have no refuge but in the 
grave. All ye artiſts and workmen of every ſpecies, 
haraſſed by monopolies, who are refuſed the right of 
working at your own free diſpoſal, unleſs you haye 
purchaſed the privileges of your calling: ye who ate 
kept for your whole life in the workſhop, for the pur. 
pole of enriching a privileged factor: ye whom a court. 
mourning leaves for months together without bread o- 
wages ! never expect to hve out of a country where 
ſoldiers and guards keep you impriſoned ; go, wander 
in deſpair, and die of regret. If ye venture to com- 
plain, your cries will be re-echoed and loſt in the 
depth of a dungeon; if ye make your eſcape, ye wil 
be purſued even beyond mountains and riyers : ye 
will be ſent back, or given up, bound hand and foot, 
to torture, and to that eternal reſtraint, to which you 
have been condemned from your birth. Do you like- 
wiſe, whom nature has endowed with a free ſpirit, in. 
dependent of prejudice and error, who dare to think 
and talk like men, do you eraſe from your minds every 
idea of truth, nature, and humanity ! Applaud every 


_ encroachment made on your country and your fellow. 


citizens, or elſe maintain a profound ſilence in the re- 
ceſſes of obſcurity and concealment. All ye who 
were born in thoſe barbarous ſtates, where the cond: 
tion for the mutual reſtoration of deſerters has been 
entered into by the ſeveral princes, and ſealed by 1 
treaty ; recollect the inſcription Dante has engraven 
on the gate of his infernal region: Voi ch* entrate, la. 
ciate omai ogn ſperanza: You who enter here, leave be. 
hind you every hope. 

What ! is there then no aſylum remaining beyond 
the ſeas? Will not England open her colonies to thoſe 
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s vretches who voluntarily prefer her dominion to the B O O R i 
it W inſupportable yoke of their own country? What oc- I. 
caſion has ſhe for that infamous band of contracted | 
r MW flaves, ſeduced and debauched by the ſhameful means 
employed by every ftate to increaſe their armies? 0 
What need has ſhe of thoſe beings ſtill more miſer- : 
. able, of whom ſhe compoſes another claſs of her inha- ; 
e bitants ? | 


s, Yes, by an antiquity, the more ſhocking as it is ap- | 
f Wl parently the leſs neceſſary, the northern provinces have 
e had recourſe to the traffic and ſlavery of the Negroes. 
e lt will not be diſowned, that they may be better fed, f 
. better clothed, leſs ill: treated, and leſs overburdened 3 
. MW with toil, than in the iſlands. . The laws protect them | = 
more effectually, and they ſeldom become the victims : 


e of the barbarity or caprice of an odious tyrant. But 
till, what muſt be the burden of a man's life who is 


„condemned to languiſh in eternal ſlavery ? Some hu- : 
e W mane ſectaries, Chriſtians who look for virtues in the 
il WF goſpel, more than for opinions, have often been de- - 


e WW ficous of reſtoring to their flaves that hberty for which 
t W they cannot receive any adequate compenſation ; but 
they have been a long time withholden by a law, which 
directed that an aſſignment of a ſufficiency tor ſubſiſt- 
- W ence ſhould be made to thoſe who were let at liberty. 
k Let us rather ſay, they have been prevented from 
doing this by the convenient cuſtom of being waited _ | 
on by flaves; by the fondneſs they have for power, - 
which they attempt to juſtify by pretending to al- . 
- leviate their ſervitude; and by the opinion ſo readily i 
08 entertained that the ſlaves do not complain of a ſtate, 
WH which is by time changed into nature: theſe are the 
WW lophiſms of ſelf-love, calculated to appeaſe the cla- 
mours of conſcience. The generality of mankind are F 
WW not born with evil diſpoſitions, or prone to do ill by 
choice; but even among thoſe whom nature ſeems 10 
-W bave formed juſt and good, there are but few who 

poſſeſs a ſoul ſufficiently diſintereſted, courageous, and | 
4 great, to do any good action, if they mutt ſacrifice 
e bome advantage for it. 
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BOOK But ſtill the Quakers have lately fet an example 
which ought to make an epocha 1n the hiſtory of re. 
ligion and humanity. In one of their aſſemblies, where 
every one of the faithful, who conceives himſelf moy. 
ed by the impulſe of the Holy Spirit, has a right of 
ſpeaking ; one of the brethren, who was himſelf un. 
doubtedly inſpired on this occaſion, aroſe and faid: 
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How long then ſhall we have two conſciences, two 
meaſures, two ſcales! one in our own favour, one 
for the ruin of our neighbour, both equally falſe? 
Is it for us, brethren, to complain at this moment, 
that the parliament of England wiſhes to enflave 
us, and to impoſe upon us the yoke of ſubjects, 
without leaving us the rights of citizens ; while for 
this century paſt, we have been calmly acting the 
part of tyrants, by keeping in bonds of the hardeſt 
{lavery men who are our equals and our brethren? 
What have thoſe unhappy men done to us, whom na- 
ture hath ſeparated from us by barriers ſo formidable, 
whom our avarice has ſought after through ftorms and 
wrecks, and brought away from the midit of their 
burning fands, or from their dark foreſts inhabited 
by tygers? What crime have they been guilty of, 
that they ſhould be torn from a country which fed 
them without toil, and that they ſhould be trant- 
planted by us to a land where they periſh under the 
labours of ſervitude? Father of heaven, what fami- 
ly haſt thou then created, in which the elder born, 
after having. ſeized on the property of their bre- 
thren, are ſtill reſolved to compel them with ſtripes, 
to manure with the blood of their veins and the 
ſweat of their brow that very inheritance of which 
they have been robbed? Deplorable race, whom we 
render brutes to tyrannize over them ; in whom we 
extinguiſh every power of the ſoul, to -load* their 
limbs and their bodies with burdens; in whom we 
eflace the image of God and the ſtamp of man- 
hood. A race mutilated and diſhonoured as to the 
faculties of mind and body, throughout its exiſtence, 
by us who are Chriſtians and Engliſhmen ! Engliſh 
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e men, ye people favoured by Heaven, and reſpect- B oo R 
ed on the ſeas, would ye be free and tyrants at the II. 
« fame inſtant? No, brethren ! it is time we ſouls 
be conſiſtent with ourſelves. Let us ſet free thoſe | 
« miſerable victims of our pride: let us reſtore the | 
« Negroes to that liberty which man ſhould never | 
take from man. May all Chriſtian ſocieties be in- 
« duced, by our example, to repair an injuſtice au- 
« thoriſed by the crimes and plunders of two centu- 
« ries! May men too long degraded, at length raiſe | 
© to heaven their arms freed from chains, and their k 
eyes bathed in tears of gratitude ! Alas! theſe un- . 
2 happy mortals have hitherto ſhed no tears but thoſe 
tot deſpair.” : 
: This difcourſe awakened remorſe, and the ſmall 5 
number of ſlaves who belonged to the Quakers were 
? Wet at liberty. If the fetters of theſe unfortunate peo- | 
ble were not broken by the other coloniſts of North [ 
„america, yet Pennſylvania, New Jerſey, and Virginia, | 
| Wuwarmly ſolicited that this infamous traffic of men f 
r ſhould be prohibited. Every colony of this vaſt con- 5 
| inent appeared diſpoſed to follow this example; but q 
„they were prevented by an order from the mother- |: 
country to its delegates, to reject every propoſal tend- { 
ing to this humane project. This cruel prohibition 
> {Would not have been ſurpriſing, if it had come from 
[thoſe countries which are as deep ſunk in barbariſm 
„by the ſhackles of vice, as they have formerly been p 
by thoſe of ignorance. When a government, both _ 
; ({Wccrdotal and military, has brought every thing, even 
> Wile opinions of men, under its yoke ; when man, be- 
come an impoſtor, has perſuaded the armed multitude ; 
chat he holds from Heaven the right of oppreſſing the 
earth, there is no ſhadow of liberty lett tor civilized 
r Wrations, Why ſhould they not take their revenge on 
he people of the torrid zone? But J ſhall never com- 
prehend by what fatality that legiſlation, which is the 10 
most happily planned of any that hath ever exiſted. 
uch been capable of preferring the intereſt of a few 
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B O O E of its merchants to the dictates of nature, of reaſon, 
n and of virtue. n 

To what The population of North America conſiſts of fou 
5 hundred thouſand Negroes, and of two millions fir 
of North or fix hundred thouſand white people, if the calcul. 
bar an. tions of congreſs be not exaggerated. The number 
| of citizens doubles every fifteen or ſixteen years in 
ſome of thoſe provinces, and every eighteen or twenty 
years in others. So rapid an increaſe muſt have ty, 
ſources ; the firſt is, that a number of Iriſhmen, Jew, 
Frenchmen, Switzers, Palatines, Moravians, and Saltz. 
burghers, after having been worn out with the polit. 
cal and religious troubles they had experienced 1n Eu. 
rope, have gone in ſearch of peace and quietneſs iy 
theſe diſtant climates. The ſecond ſource of that . 
mazing increaſe ariſes from the climate itſelf of the 
colonies, where experience has ſhown that the peopk 
naturally doubled their numbers every five-and-twen. 
ty years, The obſervations of Mr. Franklin will make 

thefe truths evident. 
The numbers of the people, ſays that philoſopher, 
increaſe every where in proportion to the number d 
marriages; and that number increaſes as the means d 
ſubſiſting a family are rendered more eaſy. In a coun. 
try where the means of ſubſiſtence abound, more peo- 
ple marry early. In a ſociety, whoſe proſperity 1s 1 
mark of its antiquity, the rich, alarmed at the ex 
pences which female luxury brings along with it, en. 
gage as late as poſſible in a ſtate, which is difficult to 
enter into, and expenſive to maintain; and the pes 
ſons who have no fortunes paſs their days in a cel. 
bacy which diſturbs the married ſtate. The malen 
have but few children, the ſervants have none at al, 
and the artifans are afraid of having any. This ci. 
cumſtance is ſo evident, eſpecially in great towns, tha 
the population in them is not kept up to its uſual ilan- 
dard, and that we conſtantly find there a greater num. 
ber of deaths than births. Happily for us this decrealt 
has not yet penetrated into the country, where tl 
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o conſtant practice of making up the deficiency of the B; O O x 
towns gives a little more ſcope for population, But WI. 
ul the lands being every where occupied, and let at the ; 
he higheſt rate, thoſe who cannot acquire property of . 
k. their own, are hired by thoſe who are in poſſeſſion of N 
eit. Competition, which ariſes from the multitude of 5 
n workmen, lowers the price of labour, and the ſmall- 
ty neſs of profit takes away the deſire and the hope of, 
wol as well as the abilities requiſite for, increaſe by mar- 
nage. Such is the preſent ſtate of Europe. | b 
t. That of America preſents an appearance of a quite | = 
ti. contrary nature. Tracts of land, waſte and unculti- 
uv. vated, are either given away, or may be obtained for 
uM { moderate a price, that a man of the leaſt turn for 1 
labour is furniſhed in a ſhort time with an extent, F 
he which, while it is ſufficient to rear a numerous family, q 
pe will maintain his poſterity for a conſiderable time. 
n. The inhabitants, therefore, of the New World, marry 
kin greater numbers, and at an earlier time of life, than ' 
the inhabitants of Europe. Where one hundred en- 
er, Wl ter into the married ſtate in Europe, there are two 
of hundred in America; and if we reckon four children 
of to each marriage in our climates, we ſhould allow at 
n. leaſt eight in the New Hemiſphere. If we multiply 
o- theſe families by their produce, it will appear, that, in 
1 leſs than two centuries, North America will arrive at : 
an immenſe degree of population, unleſs its natural 
e progreſs ſhould be impeded by obſtacles which it is 
to not poſſible to foreſee. | 
er It is now peopled with healthy and robuſt men, of Manner: 
a ſtature above the common ſize. Theſe Creoles come r 
en to their full growth ſooner than the Europeans, but do in North 
all WF not live fo long. The inhabitants are ſupplied with!“ eric. 
great plenty of every thing requiſite for food, by the 
ha low price of meat, fiſh, grain, game, fruits, cyder, and 
. vegetables. Clothing is not ſo eaſily procured, that 
m. being ſtill very dear, whether it be brought from Eu- 
ac rope or made in the country. Manners are in the 
che ſtate they ſhould be among young colonies, and peo- 
ple given to cultivation, who are not yet poliſhed nor 
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B Oo © K corrupted by reſiding in great cities. Throughout the 
families in general, there reigns economy, neatneſ, f 


f and regularity. Gallantry and gaming, the paſſion an 
| of indolent opulence, ſeldom interrupt that happy n. 
h tranquillity. The female ſex are ſtill what they ſhoull pi 


be, gentle, modeſt, compaſſionate, and uſeful; they 
are in pofſeſſion of thoſe virtues which perpetuate the 
1 empire of their charms. The men are engaged in 
their firſt occupations, the care and improvement of 
their plantations, which will be the ſupport of their 
ö poſterity. One general ſentiment of benevolence u. 
. nites every family. Nothing contributes to this union 
[ ſo much as a certain equality of ſtation, a ſecurity that 
f ariſes from property, hope, and a general facility of 
increaſing it; in a word, nothing contributes to it ſo 
much as the reciprocal independence in which all men 
live, with reſpect to their wants, joined to the neceſſity 
of ſocial connections for the purpoſes of their plea. 
ſures. Inſtead of luxury, which brings miſery in its 
train, inſtead of this afflicting and ſhocking contraſt, 
an univerſal eaſe, wiſely dealt out in the original dil 
tribution of the lands, has, by the influence of indul- 
try, given riſe in every breaſt to the mutual defire of 
pleating; a deſire, without doubt, more ſatisfactor) 
than the ſecret diſpoſition to injure our brethren, 
which is inſeparable from an extreme inequality of 
fortune and condition. Men never meet without fa- 
tisfaction, when they are neither in that ſtate of, mu- 
tual diſtance which leads to indiflerence, nor in that 
way of rivalſhip which borders on hatred. They come 
nearer together and unite in ſocieties; in ſhort, it is in 
the colonies that men lead fuch a rural life as was the 
original deſtination of mankind, beft ſuited to the 
health and increaſe of the ſpecies: probably they en- 
Joy all the happineſs conſiſtent with the frailty of hu- 
man nature. We do not, indeed, find there thoſe 
graces, thoſe talents, thoſe refined enjoyments, the 
means and expence of which wear out and fatigue the 
ſprings of the foul, and bring on the vapours of me- 
jancholy, which ſo naturally follow the diſguſt ariſing 
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be om ſenſual enjoyment ; but there are the pleaſures 3 Oo O k 


r domeſtic life, the mutual attachments of parents WII. 
m nd children, and conjugal love, that paſſion ſo pure 
nd ſo delicious to the foul that can taſte it, and de- 

i viſe all other gratifications. This is the inchanting 

7 proſpect exhibited throughout North America. It is 

E 


n the wilds of Florida and Virginia, even in the fo- 
eſts of Canada, that men are enabled to continue to 
ove, during their whole lite, what was the object of 
heir firſt affection, that innocence and virtue, which 
ever entirely loſe their beauty. 

If there. be any circumſtance wanting to the happi- 
eſs of Britiſh America, it is that of forming one en- 
ire nation. Families are there found ſometimes re- 
nited, ſometimes diſperſed, originating from all the 
lifferent countries of Europe. Theſe coloniſts, in 
rhatever (pot chance or diſcernment may have pla- 
ed them, all preſerve, with a prejudice not to be 
yorn out, their mother-tongue, the partialities and the 
uſtoms of their own country. Separate ſchools and 
hurches hinder them from mixing with the hoſpitable 
eople who afforded them a place of refuge. Still 
ore eſtranged from this people by worſhip, by man- 
ers, and probably by their feelings, they harbour 
eeds of diſſenſion that may one day prove the ruin 
ind total overthrow of the colonies. The only pre- 
ervative againſt this diſaſter depends entirely on the 
onduct of the governments they belong to. | 


ixture of ſacred and profane laws. Engliſh Ame- N 


% & — CW 


leſiattical power: being from the beginning inhabit- 
d by Preſbyterians, ſhe rejected with horror every 
hing that might revive the idea of it. All affairs 
nich in the other parts of the globe are determined 
the eccleſiaſtical courts, are here brought before 
he civil magiſtrate, or the national aſſemblies. The 
itempts made by the members of the Engliſh church 
2 eltablith their hierarchy _in that country, have ever 


By governments muſt not be underſtood thoſe Nature of 
range conſtitutions of Europe, which are an abſurd ments ela. 


ca was wiſe or happy enough not to admit any eC- merica 
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E O © k been abortive, notwithſtanding the ſupport given then Ne 


XVIII. 
— — 


where he follows the advice of his father, frequent) 


ed. The opinion of the public, in a nation that think 


by the mother-country : but ſtill they are equally con. Me 
cerned in the adminiſtration as well as thoſe of other 
ſets. None but Catholics have been excluded, on WW" 
account of their refuſing thoſe oaths which the public Ne. 
tranquillity ſeemed to require. In this view American 
government has deſerved the greateſt commendation; 
but in other reſpects it is not ſo well regulated. 
Policy, in its aim and principal object, reſemble, 
the education of children. They both tend to form 
men, and ſhould be in ſeveral reſpects ſimilar to each 
other. Savage people, firft united in ſociety, require, 
as much as children, to be ſometimes led on by gentle 
means, and ſometimes reftrained by compulſion. For 
want of experience, which'alone forms our reaſon, a 
theſe ſavages are incapable of governing themſelves in 
the ſeveral changes of things and the various concern; 
that belong to a riſing ſociety, the government that 
conducts them ſhould itſelf be enlightened, and guide 
them by authority to years of maturity. Thus it ;. 


that barbarous, nations are naturally ſubject to the op. et 


preſſive yoke of deſpotic power, till in the advanced e 
ſtate of ſociety their intereſts teach them to connett wi 
themſelves. | pe 

Civilized nations, like young men, more or leſs ad- 
vanced, not in proportion to their abilities, but from 
the conduct of their early education, as ſoon as they M 
become ſenſible of their own ſtrength and right, re- 
quire to be managed, and even attended to by ther 
governors. A fon well educated ſhould engage in nv 
undertaking without conſulting his father : a prince, 
on the contrary, ſhould make no regulations without 
conſulting his people : further, the ſon, in reſolution 


hazards nothing but his own happineſs : in all that! 
prince ordains, the happineſs of his people is concern- 


and ſpeaks, is the rule of the government; and tb: 
prince ſhould never thwart that opinion without pub- 
lic reaſons, nor oppoſe it without having firſt canvi: 
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ed the people of their error. Government is to mo- B OO K 
jel all its forms according to public opinion: this, it II. 
; well known, varies with manners, habits, and infor- 
ation. So that one prince may, without finding the 

eaſt reſiſtance, do an act of authority, not to be re- 

ved by his ſucceſſor, without exciting the public in- 
lignation. From whehce does this difference ariſe? 

he firſt cannot have thwarted an opinion that was 

not ſprung up in his time, but the latter may have 

penly counteracted it a century after. The firſt, if 

may be allowed the expreſſion, may, without the 
knowledge of the public, have taken a ſtep, the vio- 

ence of which he may have foftened or made amends 

for by the happy ſucceſs of his government; the other 

mall, perhaps, have increaſed the public calamities by 

ſuch unjuſt acts of wilful authority, as may perpetuate 

its firſt abuſes. Public remonſtrance is generally the 

eſult of opinion; and the general opinion is the rule 

of government : and hecauſe the public opinion go- 

erns mankind, kings, for this reafon, become the ru- 

lers of men. Governments then, as well as opinions, 

ought to improve and advance to perfection. But 

what is the rule for opinions among an enlightened 

people? It is the permanent intereſt of ſociety, the 

d. Nafety and advantage of the nation. This intereſt is 

n nodified by the turn of events and fituations ; public 

er opinion and the form of the government follow theſe 
fe. ereral modifications. This is the ſource of all the 
er torms of government eſtabliſhed by the Engliſh, who 
notre rational and free, throughout North America. 

ce The government of Nova Scotia, of one of the pro- 
ur inces in New England, New York, New Jerſey, Vir- 
u 50a, the two Carolinas, and Georgia, is ſtyled royal, 
ei becauſe the king of England is there inveſted with 
the ſupreme authority. Repreſentatives of the people 
-n. rm a houſe of commons, as in the mother-country : 
7 felet council, approved by the king, intended to 
the pport the prerogatives of the crown, repreſents the 
1b. bouſe of peers, and maintains that repreſentation by 
in. ue fortune and rank of the moſt diſtinguiſhed perſons 
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B O O E in the country, who are members of it. A governg 


— 2 convenes, prorogues, and diſſolves their aſſemblies; 
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and Pennſylvania are the only provinces under this 


foundation of ſovereignty. Maryland, indeed, ditter 


gives or refuſes aſſent to their deliberations, which re. 
ceive from his approbation the force of law, till the 
king, to whom they are tranſmitted, has rejected them, 

The ſecond kind of government which takes. place 
in the colonies, is known by the name of proprietary 
government. When the Engliſh firſt ſettled on thok 
diſtant regions, a rapacious and active court-favourite 
ealily obtained in thoſe waſtes, which were as large a 
kingdoms, a property and authority without bound, 
A bow and a few ſkins, the only homage exacted by 
the crown, purchaſed for a man in power the right of 
ſovereignty, or of governing at pleaſure in an unknown 
country : ſuch was the origin of government in the 
greater part of the colonies. At preſent, Maryland 


ſingular form of government, or rather this ſingulat 


from the reſt of the provinces only by receiving it 
governor from the family of Baltimore, whoſe nom. 
nation is to be approved by the king. In Pennſyly- 
nia, the governor named by the proprietary family, 
and confirmed by the crown, 1s not ſupported by a 
council, which gives a kind of ſuperiority, and he 1 
obliged to agree with the commons, in whom is natu- 
rally veſted all authority. 

A third form, ſtyled by the Engliſh charter govern- 
ment, ſeems more calculated to produce harmony in 
the conſtitution. At preſent this ſubſiſts only in Con- N mo 
necticut and Rhode Ifland ; but it was formerly ex- 
tended to all the provinces in New England. It may 
be conſidered as a mere democracy. The inhabitants 
of themſelves elect and depoſe all their officers, and H D¹ 
make whatever laws they think proper, without being Hu 
obliged to have the aſſent of the king, or his having 
any right to annul them. Re 

At length the conqueſt of Canada, joined to tht 
acquiſition of Florida, has given riſe to a form of k. 
giſlation hitherto unknown throughout the realm 
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a Creat Britain. Thoſe provinces have been put or left B 82 * 


under the yoke of military, and conſequently abſolute 
e. authority. Without any right to aſſemble in a nation- 
be al body, they receive immediately from the court of 
m. London every order of government. 

ce This diverſity of governments is not the work of 
the mother- country. We do not find in it the traces 
de of a reaſonable, uniform, and regular legiſlation. It is 
te chance, climate, the prejudices of the times, and of the 
2M four.ders of the colonies, that have produced this mot- 
. ey variety of conſtitutions. It is not the province of 
nen, who are caſt by chance upon a deſert coaſt, to 
ag conſtitute legiſlation. 

8 All legiſlation, in its nature, ſhould aim at the hap- 
he pineſs of ſociety. The means by which it is to attain 
na this great end, depend entirely on its natural qualities. 
Climate, that is to ſay, the ſky and the ſoil, are the 
ar WF ficit rule for the legiſlator. His reſources dictate to 


15 him his duties. In the firſt inſtance, the local poſition 


ig mould be conſulted. A number of people thrown on 
. a maritime coaſt, will have laws more or leſs relative 
a. to agriculture or navigation, in proportion to the in- 
fluence the ſea or land may have on the ſubſiſtence of 
the inhabitants who are to people that deſert coaſt. 
f the new colony be led by the courſe of ſome large 
river far within land, a legiſlator ought to have regard 
to the quality of the ſoil and the degree of its fertility, 
. Jas well as to the connections the colony will have ei- 
u tber at home or abroad by the traffic of "commodities 
moſt conducive to its proſperity. 

But the wiſdom of legiſlation will chiefly appear in 
the diſtribution of property. It is a general rule, 
which obtains in all countries, that, when a colony is 
founded, an extent of land be given to every perſon 
ufficient for the maintenance of a family : more thould 
be given to thoſe who have abilities to make the ne- 
cellary advances towards improvement ; and ſome 
ſhould be reſerved for poſterity, or for additional ſet- 
tlers, with which the colony may in time be aug- 
nented., 
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BOOK The firſt object of a riſing colony is ſubſiſtence and 
XVII. population: the next is the proſperity likely to flow t 
from theſe two ſources. To avoid occaſions of war He 
whether offenſive or defenſive; to turn induſtry to. MW: 
wards thoſe objects which are moſt advantageous ; no Wt 
to form connections around them, except ſuch as ate My 
unavoidable, and may be proportioned to the ſtability {Wh 
which the colony acquires by the numbers of its in-. 
habitants and the nature of its reſources; to intro. e. 
duce, above all things, a partial and local ſpirit in a My 
nation which is going to be eſtabliſhed, a ſpirit of ti 
union within, and of peace without; to refer every Mt: 
inſtitution to a diſtant but fixed point; and to make b 
every occalional law ſubſervient to the ſettled regula. Me- 
tion which alone 1s to effect an increaſe of numbers ti 
and to give ſtability to the ſettlement: theſe circum- Me- 
ſtances make no more than a ſketch of a legiſlation. lu 
The moral ſyſtem is to be formed on the nature d 
the climate; a large field for population 1s at firſt tune 
be laid open by facilitating marfiage, which depend He 
upon the facility of procuring ſubſiſtence. Sanity tu 
of manners ſhould be eftabliſhed by opinion. .In apr 
barbarous iſland, which is to be ſtocked with children, Min 
no more would be neceſſary than to leave the princ-Wt 
ples of truth to unfold themſelves with the naturaWan 
progreſs of reaſon. By proper precautions againit gi 
thoſe idle fears which proceed from ignorance, then: 
errors of ſuperſtition ſhould be removed, till that pe- le 
riod when the warmth of the natural paſſions, fortu- 
nately uniting with the rational powers, diſſi pates eve. 
ry phantom. But when people already advanced i 
lite are to be eſtabliſhed in a new country, the ability 
of legiflation conſiſts in removing every injurious opi. 
nion or habit which may be cured or corrected. I 
we wiſh that theſe ſhould not be tranſmitted to poſit 
rity, we ſhould attend to the ſecond generation, h. 
mitituting a general and public education of the chil 
dren, A prince or legiflator ſhould never found a co 
lony, without previouſly ſending thither ſome prope! 
perſons for the education of youth; that is, ſome g 
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vernors rather than teachers: for it is of leſs moment B O O K 


to teach them what is good, than to guard them from 
evil. Good education is ineffectual, when the people 
are already corrupted. The ſeeds of morality and vir- 
tue, ſown in the infant ſtate of a generation already 
vitiated, are annihilated in the early ſtages of man- 


hood by debauchery, and the contagion of ſuch vices 


2s have already become habitual in ſociety. The beſt 
educated young men cannot come into the world 
without making engagements and forming connec- 
tions, which will wholly influence them during the 
emainder of their lives. If they marry, follow any 


profeſſion or purſuit, they find the ſeeds of evil and 


corruption rooted in every condition; a conduct en- 
tirely oppoſite to their principles ; example and diſ- 
courſe which diſconcerts and combats their beſt reſo- 
lutions. 

But in a riſing e the influende of the firſt ge- 
neration may be corrected by the manners of the ſuc- 
cceding one. The minds of all are prepared for vir- 
tue by labour. The neceſſities of life remove all vices 
proceeding from want of employment. The overflow- 
ing of its population hath a natural tendency towards 
the mother-country, where luxury continually invites 
and ſeduces the rich and voluptuous planter. A le- 
gillator, who intends to refine the conſtitution and 
manners of a colony, will meet with every afliftance 
he can require. If he be only poſſeſſed of abilities 
and virtue, the lands and the people he has to manage 
will ſuggeſt to his mind a plan of ſociety, that a writer 
can only mark out in a vague manner, liable to all the 
uncertainty of hypotheſes that are varied and compli- 
cated by an infinity of circumſtances too difficult to 


e foreſeen and combined. 


But the chief baſis of a ſociety for cultivation or 
commerce, is property. It is the ſeed of good and 
vil, natural or moral, conſequent on the tocial ſtate. 
Lrery nation ſeems to be divided into two irreconcue- 
able parties. The rich and the poor, the men of pro- 


perty and the hirelings, that is to ſay, maſters and 
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The firſt object of a riſing colony 1s ſubſiſtence and N 
population: the next is the proſperity likely to flow t 
from theſe two ſources. To avoid occaſions of ware 
whether offenſive or defenſive; to turn induſtry to. MW: 
wards thoſe objects which are moſt advantageous ; na Wt 
to form connections around them, except ſuch as are My 
unavoidable, and may be proportioned to the {ability n 
which the colony acquires by the numbers of its in. WM: 
habitants and the nature of its reſources ; to intro. 
duce, above all things, a partial and local ſpirit in a 
nation which is going to be eſtabliſhed, a ſpirit of WM: 
union within, and of peace without; to refer every Mt: 
inſtitution to a diſtant but fixed point; and to make 
every occaſional law ſubſervient to the ſettled regula. Wc: 
tion which alone is to effect an increaſe of numbers Mt: 
and to give ſtability to the ſettlement : theſe circum. Mc: 
{tances make no more than a {ketch of a legiſlation. Ml 

The moral ſyſtem is to be formed on the nature d 
the climate; a large field for population is at firſt to n- 
be laid open by facilitating marfiage, which depend ee 
upon the facility of procuring ſubſiſtence. Sandtity Wt: 
of manners ſhould be eſtabliſned by opinion. In Mp: 
barbarous Hland, which is to be ſtocked with children, Hin 
no more would be neceſlary than to leave the princi-Wt! 
ples of truth to unfold themſelves with the natural: 
_ Progreſs of reaſon. By proper precautions again Wei 
thoſe idle fears which proceed from ignorance, then 
errors of ſuperſtition ſhould be removed, till that pe- le 
riod when the warmth of the natural paſſions, fortu- Nan 
nately uniting with the rational powers, diſſi pates eve. Hi 
ry phantom. But when people already advanced ie 
lite are to be eſtabliſhed in a new country, the abllith 
of legiflation conſiſts in removing every injurious opt 
nion or habit which may be cured or corrected. 
we wiſh that theſe ſhould not be tranſmitted to poſte- 
rity, we ſhould attend to the ſecond generation, Þ) 
mitituting a general and public education of the chil 
dren. A prince or legiſlator ſhould never found a c- 
lony, without previoufly ſending thither ſome prop 
perſons for the education of youth; that is, ſome gc 
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to teach them what is good, than to guard them from 
evil. Good education is ineffectual, when the people 
are already corrupted. The ſeeds of morality and vir- 
tue, ſown in the infant ſtate of a generation already 
vitiated, are annihilated in the early ſtages of man- 
hood by debauchery, and the contagion of ſuch vices 
as have already become habitual in foctety. The beſt 
educated young men cannot come into the world 
without making engagements and forming connec- 
tions, which will wholly influence them during the 
remainder of their lives. If they marry, follow any 
ſprofeſſion or purſuit, they find the feeds of evil and 
corruption rooted in every condition; a conduct en- 
tirely oppoſite to their principles; example and diſ- 
courſe which diſconcerts and combats their beſt reſo- 
lutions. | | 

But in a riſing colony, the influence of the firſt ge- 
neration may be corrected by the manners of the ſuc- 


1d MWcceding one. The minds of all are prepared for vir- 
ity tue by labour. The neceſſities of lite remove all vices 
i broceeding from want of employment. The overflow- 
en, Hing of its population hath a natural tendency towards 
cle mother-country, where luxury continually invites 
rand ſeduces the rich and voluptuous planter. A le- 
int iſlator, who intends to refine the conſtitution and 
the MWinanners of a colony, will meet with every afliſtance 
pe. he can require. If he be only poſfefled of abilities 
b. and virtue, the lands and the people he has to manage 


will ſuggeſt to his mind a plan of ſociety, that a writer 
can only mark out in a vague manner, liable to all the 
uncertainty of hypotheſes that are varied and compli- 


p.. rated by an infinity of circumſtances too difficult to 
e foreſeen and combined. 

lte. But the chief baſis of a ſociety for cultivation or 
biggeommerce, is property. It is the ſeed of good and 


evil, natural or moral, conſequent on the ſocial ſtate. 

Every nation ſeems to be divided into two irreconcile- 

perieble parties. The rich and the poor, the men of pro- 

geerty and the hirelings, that is to fay, maſters and 
11 i 


vernors rather than teachers: for it is of leſs moment B O O K 
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B O O K flaves, form two claſſes of citizens, unfortunately, in 


oppolition to one another. In vain have ſome mo. 
dern authors wiſhed by ſophiſtry to eſtabliſh a treaty 
of peace between theſe two ſtates. The rich on all! 


occaſions are diſpoſed to obtain a great deal from the 


poor at little expence, and the poor are ever inclined : 
to ſet too high a value on their labour; while the rich {Mt 
man muſt always give the law in this too unequal bar. I 


gain. Hence ariſes the ſyſtem of counterpoiſe eſtabliſh. Ne 


ed in ſo many countries. The people have not wiſhed 
to attack property which they conſidered as ſacred MW” 
but they have made attempts to fetter it, and to check 
its natural tendency to univerſal power. Theſe coun. Wt 
terpoiſes have almoſt always been ill applied, as they MW" 
were but a feeble remedy againſt the original evil in 
ſociety. It is then to the repartition of lands that aW!: 
legiſlator will turn his principal attention, The mor” 
wiſely that diſtribution ſhall be managed, the mor" 
ſimple, uniform, and exact, will be thoſe laws of the! 
country which chiefly conduce to the preſervation of © 
property. 
The Engliſh colonies partake, in this reſpec, of the " 
radical vice inherent in the ancient conſtitution of the 
mother-country. As its preſent government is but 2M *' 
reformation of that feudal ſyſtem which had opprefle 1 
all Europe, it ſtill retains many uſages, which being 
originally nothing more than abuſes of ſervitude, af 
ſtill more ſenſibly felt by their contraſt with the liber 
ty which the people have recovered. It has, therefore, ”: 
been found neceflary to join the laws which left many 
rights to the nobility, to thoſe which modify, leſſen 
abrogate, or ſoften the feudal rights. Hence ſo man) 
laws of exception for one original law; ſo many of in. 
terpretation for one fundamental; ſo many new law 
that are at variance with the old. Hence it is agreed 
there is not in the whole world a code fo difluſe, 6 
perplexed, as that of the civil law of Great Britain. 
The wiſeſt men of that enlightened nation have oftel 
exclaimed againſt this diſorder. They have either no 
been heard, or the changes which have been product 
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by their remonſtrances have only ſerved to increaſe the 
| confuſion. | 

By their dependence and their ignorance, the co- 
lonies have blindly adopted that deformed and ill-di- 

geſted code, the burden of which oppreſſed their an- 
[aa they have added to that obſcure heap of ma- 
terials by every new law that the times, manners, and 
place could introduce. From this mixture has reſult- 
ed a chaos the moſt difficult to put in order; a col- 
lection of contradictions that requires much pains to 
reconcile. Immediately there ſprang up a numerous 
body of lawyers, to prey upon the lands and inhabi— 
tants of thoſe new ſettled climates. The fortune and 
influence they have acquired in a ſhort time, have 
brought into ſubjection to their rapaciouſneſs the va- 
luable claſs of citizens employed in agriculture, com- 
merce, in all the arts and labours moſt indiſpenſably 
neceſſary for every ſociety, but almoſt ſingularly eſſen- 
tial to a riſing community. To the ſevere evil of chi- 
cane, which has fixed itſelf on the branches, in order 
to ſeize on the fruit, has ſucceeded that of finance, 
which deſtroys the heart and the root of the tree. 

In the origin of the colonies, the coin bore the ſame 
value as in the mother- country. The ſcarcity of it 
ſoon occaſioned a riſe of one-third. That inconve- 
nience was not remedied by the abundance of ſpecie 
which came from the Spaniſh colonies ; becaule it was 
neceflary to tranſmit that into England in order to 
pay for the merchandiſe wanted from thence. This 
was a gulf that abſorbed the circulation in the colo- 
nies. It was, however, neceſſary to eſtabliſh a mode 
ot exchange; and every province, except Virginia, 
ſought for it in the creation of a paper currency. 

The general government made at firſt but a mode- 
nate uſe of this expedient ; but the diſputes of the ſa- 
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vages increaſing, as well as the wars againſt Canada, 


occaſioned men of an enterpriſing ſpirit to form com- 

plcated and extenſive projects; and the management 

of the public treaſury was intruſted to rapacious or 

voikilful hands. This reſource was then more freely 
H 11 
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BOOK employed than was proper. In vain were taxes levied 

XVI at firſt, in order to pay the intereſt of the paper, and 
and to take up the paper itſelf at a ſtipulated period, 
New debts were contracted to ſatisfy freſh wants, and 
engagements were generally carried beyond all excel, 
In Pennſylvania alone, the paper currency of the ſtate 
preſerved unremittingly its entire value. The credit 
of it was ſhaken in two or three other colonies, though 
it was not entirely loſt. But in the two Carolinas, and 
in the four provices which conſtitute what is common. 
ly called New England, it fell into ſuch diſcredit from 
the multiplicity of it, that it could no longer be cr. 
culated at any rate. Maſſachuſet's Bay, which had 
conquered Cape Breton from the French, recetved from 
the mother-country 4,050,000 livres [168,750]. ] of in. 
demnification. With this ſum they paid off twelve 
times the value in their paper, and thoſe who received 
the money thought they had made a very good bar: 
gain. The parliament, aware of this miſchief, made 
tome attempts to remedy it; but their meaſures were 
only very imperfectly ſucceſsful. It would certainly 
have been a more effectual ſtep, than any of those 
which had been invented by either a good or bad 
policy, to have broken the fetters with which the in. 
ternal induſtry, and the external commerce, of ſo ma. 
ny great ſettlements were ſhackled. 

Regula- The firit coloniſts who peopled North America ap- 

Ahlen the Plied themſelves ſolely to agriculture. They ſoon per. 

—_— e ceived that their exports did not enable them to buy 

the external What they wanted, and they therefore found them. 


the external 


trade of ſelves in a manner compelled to ſet up ſome rude ma- 

orth A- 

merica had nufactures. The intereſts of the mother. country ſeem- 

veen tub- ed to be affected by this innovation; which was made 

a matter of parliamentary inquiry, and diſcuſſed witi 
all the attention it deſerved. There were men bold 
enough to defend the cauſe of the coloniſts. They 
urged, that as the buſineſs of tillage did not employ 
men all the year, it was tyranny to oblige them to 
watle in idleneſs the time which the land did not re- 


quire: that as the produce of agriculture and hunt. 
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ing did not furniſh them to the extent of their wants, B O O K 


the preventing them from providing againſt them by 
1 new ſpecies of induſtry, was in fact reducing them 
to the greateſt diſtreſs : in a word, that the prohibi- 
tion of manufactures only tended to enhance the price 
of all proviſions in a riling ſtate, to leſſen, or, per- 
haps, ſtop the ſale of them, and to deter ſuch per- 
{ons as might intend to ſettle in it. 

The evidence of theſe principles was not to be con- 
troyerted : they were complied with after great de- 
bates. The Americans were permitted to manufac— 
ture their own clothes themſelves, but with ſuch re- 
ſtrictions as betrayed how much avarice regretted, 
what an appearance of juſtice could not but allow. 
All communication from one province to another on 
this account was ſeverely prohibited. They were for- 
bidden, under the heavielt penalties, to traffic with 
each other for wool of any tort, raw or manutactur- 
ed. However, ſome manufacturers of hats ventured 
to break through theſe reſtrictions. To put a ſtop 
to what was termed a heinous diſorderly practice, the 
parhament had recourſe to the mean and cruel expe- 
dient of law. A workman was not at liberty to {et 
up for himſelf till after {even years apprenticeſhip ; a 
maſter was not allowed to have more than two ap- 
prentices at a time, nor to employ any ſlave in his 
work-ihap. 

iron mines, which ſeem to put into men's hands the 
inſtruments of their own independence, were laid under 
reſtrictions {till more ſevere. It was not allowed to car- 
ry Iron in bars, or rough pieces, anywhere but to the 
mother-country. Without being provided with cru- 
cibles to melt it or machines to bend it, without ham- 
mers or anvils to faſhion it, they had fluil leſs liberty 
ak converting it into ſteel. | | 

Importation was ſubjected to ſtill further reſtraints. 
all toreign veſſels, unleſs in evident diſtreſs or dan- 
ger of wreck, or freighted with gold or filver, were 
not to come into any of the ports of North America. 
Len Engliſh veſſels were not admitted there, unleis 
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try. The ſhips of the colonies going to Europe, were 
to bring back no merchandiſe but from the mother. 
country. Every thing was included in this proſerip. 
tion, except wine from the Madeiras, the Azores, and 
the Canaries, and ſalt for the fiſheries. | 

All exportations were originally to terminate in Eng. 
land; but important reaſons determined the govern. 
ment to relax and abate this extreme ſeverity. The 
coloniſts were allowed to carry directly ſouth of Cape 
Finiſterre, grain, meal, rice, vegetables, fruit, falt fiſh, 
planks, and timber. All other productions were re. 
{erved for the mother-country. Even Ireland, which 
afforded an advantageous mart for corn, flax, and pipe. 
ſtaves, has been ſhut againſt them by an aCtof parliament, 

The parliament, which repreſents the nation, aſſum. 
ed the right of directing commere iu its whole extent 
throughout the Britiſh dominions. It is by this au- 
thority it pretends to regulate the connections between 
the mother- country and the colonies, to maintain a 
communication, an advantageous reciprocal re- action 
between the ſcattered parts of an immenſe empire, 
There ſhould, in fact, be one power to appeal to, in 
order to determine finally upon the concerns that may 
be uſeful or prejudicial to the general good of the 
whole ſociety. The parliament is the only body that 
can aſſume ſuch an important power. But it ought 
to employ it to the advantage of every member of 
ſociety. This is an inviolable maxim, eſpecially in a 


itate where all the powers are formed and directed for | 


the preſervation of national liberty. 
That principle of impartiality was unattended to, 


which alone can maintain an equal ſtate of indepen- 


dence among the ſeveral members of a free govern- 
ment; when the colonies were obliged to vent in the 
mother-country all their productions, even thoſe which 
were not for their own conſumption ; when they were 
obliged to take from the mother-country all kinds of 
merchandiſe, even thoſe which came from foreign na- 
tions. This imperious and uleleſs reſtraint, loading 
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eſſary and ruinous charges, has neceſſarily leſſened 
their induſtry, and conſequently diminiſhed their pro- 
fits; and it has been only for the purpoſe of enrich- 
ing a few merchants, or ſome factors at home, that 
the rights and intereſts of the colonies have thus been 
ſacrificed. All they owed to England for the pro- 
tection they received from her, was only a preterence 


he in the ſale and importation of all ſuch of their com- 
pe Nmodities as ſhe ſhould conſume; and a preference in 
b, ine purchaſe and in the exportation of all ſuch mer- 


Ecnandiſe as came from her hands: ſo far all ſubmiſ- 

jion was a return of gratitude : beyond it all obliga- 
tion was violence. | | | 
Thus it is that tyranny has given birth to contra- 
band trade. Tranſgreſſion is the firſt effect produ- 


nt Need by unreaſonable laws. In vain has it frequently 
u. been repeated to the colonies, that ſmuggling was 
en Neontrary to the fundamental intereſt of their ſettle- 


ments, to all reaſon of government, and to the expreſs 
Intentions of law. In vain has it been continually 
lad down in public writings, that the ſubje& who 
pays duty is opprefled by him who does not pay it; 
nd that the fraudulent merchant robs the fair trader 
y diſappointing him of his lawful profit. In vain 
have precautions been multiplied for preventing ſuch 
frauds, and freſh penalties inflicted for the puniſhment 
ot Wo: them. The voire of intereſt, reaſon and equity, 
a Ws prevailed over all the numberleſs clamours and 
or Nrarious attempts of finance. Foreign importations 
Imuggled into North America, amount to one third 
0, t thoſe which pay duty. 
n- WH An indefinite liberty, or merely reſtrained within 
n- W'oper limits, would have put a ſtop to the prohibited 
ne Mengagements of which ſo much complaint had been 
ch rade. Then the colonies would have arrived to a 
re late of affluence, which would have enabled them to 
of Ficharge a load of debt due to the mother. country, 
mounting to one hundred and twenty, or one hun— 
1g ied and thirty millions of livres [from 5,000,000l, 
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the ſales and purchaſes of the Americans with unne-B O O K 
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B O O k to 3, 416, 666l. 1 38. 4d. J. They would then have drawn 
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from thence annually goods to the amount of forty. 
five millions of livres | 1,875,0001.], the ſum to which 
their wants had been raiſed in the moſt ſucceſsful pe. 
riods. But inſtead of having their deſtiny alleviated, 
as they were inceſſantly demanding, theſe great ſettle. 
ments {aw themſelves threatened with a tax. 
England had juſt emerged from a long and bloody 
war, during which her fleets had been victorious in all 
the ſeas, and her conqueſts had enlarged her domi. 
nions, already too extenſive, with an immenſe acqui- 
ſition of territory in the Eaſt and Welt Indies. This 
ſplendour might perhaps externally dazzle the nations; 
but the country was continually obliged to lament 
its acquiſitions and its triumphs. Oppreſſed with a 
load of debt to the amount of 3,330,000,c00 of 


livres [138,752,0001.], that coſt her an intereſt of 


111, 577,490 livres [4,049,002l1. 1s. 8d.] a year; ſhe 
was icarce able to ſupport the neceſſary expences of 
the ſtate, with a revenue of 130,000,000 of livre: 
[5,416,009]. 13s. 4d.]; and that revenue was fo far 
trom increaſing: that it was not even certain it would 
continue. | 

The lands were charged with a heavier tax than had 
ever been impoſed in time of peace. New duties were 
laid on houſes and windows ; and the controul of the 
acts was oppreſiiye on all kinds of property. Wane, 
plate, cards, dice, and every thing which was conh- 
dered as an object of luxury or amuſement, paid more 
than it could have been thought poſſible. To com— 
penſate for the ſacrifice which had been made for the 
preſervation of the citizens, by prohibiting ſpirituous 
liquors, duties were laid on the ordinary drink of the 
common people, on malt, cyder, and beer. The 
ports diſpatched nothing for foreign kingdoms, and 
received nothing from them, but what was loaded 
with duties, both of export and import. Materia) 
and workmanſhip had fo prodigtouſly riſen in price 
in Great Britain, that her merchants were ſupplantes 
even in the. countries where they had not till then 
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met with any competitors. The commercial pro- B O O R 
fits of England with every part of the world, did XVIII. 


not amount annually to more than 56,000,000 livres 
2.33 3,3331. 68. 8d.]; but of this balance 35,000,c00 
livres [1,458,333L 6s. 8d.] were to be deducted, to 


pay the arrears of the ſums winch foreigners had 


placed in the public funds. 

The ſprings of the ſtate were all flrained. The 
muſcles of the body politic being in a {tate of extreme 
tenſion, were in ſome meaſure thrown out of their 
place, The criſis was a violent one. The people 
ſhould have been allowed time to recover. They 
could not be eaſed by a diminution of expences ; for 
thoſe made by government were neceſlary, either for 
the purpoſe of improving the conqueſts, purchaſed at 
the price of ſo much blood and treaſure, or to reſtrain 
the reſentment of the houſe of Bourbon, irritated by 
the humiliations of the late war and the ſacrifices of 
the late peace. As other means did not occur, which 
might ſecure the preſent as well as future proſperity of 
the nation, it was thought proper to call in the co- 
jonies to the aid of the mother-country. Thele views 


were prudent and juſt. 


The members of a confederate body muſt all of them England 


contribute to its defence and its ſplendour, in propor- 


calls ats 
colonies te 


tion to their reſpective abilities; as it is only by public its aft 


ſtrength that each claſs is enabled to preſerve the en- 

tire and peaceful enjoy ments of its poſſeſſions. The 
poor are certainly leſs intereſted in this than the weal- 
tby; but yet their tranquillity is concerned in it, in 
the firſt place, and in the ſecond place, the national 
riches, which they are called upon to ſhare by their 
nduſtry. There can be no ſocial principle more evi- 
cent, and yet the infringement of it is the moft ordi- 


ance, 


nary of all political faults. From whence can ariſe 


this perpetual contradiction between the conviction and 
the conduct of government ? 
It ariſes from the fault of the legiſlative power, in 


exaggerating the means for maintaining the public 
frength, and in employing for its own caprices part 
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from thence annually goods to the amount of forty. 
five millions of livres [ 1, 875, o001.], the ſum to which 
their wants had been raiſed in the moſt ſucceſsful 
riods. But inſtead of having their deſtiny alleviated 
as they were inceſſantly demanding, theſe great ſettle. 
ments {aw themſelves threatened with a tax. 
England had juſt emerged from a long and bloody 
war, during which her fleets had been victorious in all 
the ſeas, and her conqueſts had enlarged her domi. 


nions, already too extenſive, with an immenſe acqui- | 


ſition of territory in the Eaft and Weſt Indies. This 
{plendour might perhaps externally dazzle the nations; 
but the country was continually obliged to lament 
its acquiſitions and its triumphs. Oppreſſed with a 
load of debt to the amount of 3.330, oo, oo : 
livres [138,752,000]. J, that coſt her an intereſt 
11 T, 577,490 livres [4,049,0021. 1s. 8d.] a year; 4 
was ſcarce able to ſupport the neceſſary expences of 
the ſtate, with a revenue of 130,000,000 of livres 
5,416, 6661. 138. 4d.]; and that revenue was fo far 
trom increaſing, that it was not even certain it would 
continue. 

The lands were charged with a heavier tax than had 
ever been impoſed in time of peace. New duties were 
laid on houſes and windows; and the controul of the 
acts was opprefiiye on all kinds of property. Wine, 
plate, cards, dice, and every thing which was confi 
dered as an object of luxury or amuſement, paid more 
than it could have been thought poſſible. To com- 
penſate for the ſacrifice which had been made for the 
preſervation of the citizens, by prohibiting {pirituous 
liquors, duties were laid on the ordinary drink of the 
common people, on malt, cyder, and beer. The 


ports diſpatched nothing for foreign kingdoms, and 


received nothing from them, but what was loaded 
with duties, both of export and import. Material 
and workmanſhip had fo prodigiouſly riſen in price 
in Great Britain, that her merchants were ſupplanted 
even in the countries where they bad not till then 
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wet with any competitors. The commercial pro- B Oo O K 
fits of England with every part of the world, did XVII. 
| W not amount annually to more than 56,000,000 livres 
2.33.3331. 6s. 8d.]; but of this balance 35,000,c00 
uoeres 4.458, 333]. 68. 8d.] were to be deducted, to 
bay the arrears of the ſums which toreigners had 
placed in the public funds. 
The ſprings of the ſtate were all ſtrained. The 
| WW muſcles of the body politic being in a {tate of extreme 
tenfion, were in ſome meaſure thrown out of their 
place. The criſis was a violent one. The people 
mould have been allowed time to recover. They 
could not be eaſed by a diminution of expences; for 
t thoſe made by government were neceſſary, either for 
me purpoſe of improving the conqueſts, purchaſed at 
the price of ſo much blood and treaſure, or to reſtrain 
the reſentment of the houſe of Bourbon, irritated by 
the humiliations of the late war and the ſacrifices of 
the late peace. As other means did not occur, which 
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contribute to its defence and its ſplendour, in propor- ie e 
tion to their reſpective abilities; as it is only by public aH.“ 
ſtrength that each claſs is enabled to prelerve the en-“. 

tire and peaceful enjoyments of its poſſeſſions. The 

< WF poor are certainly leſs intereſted in this than the weal- 

-W 7; but yet their tranquillity is concerned in it, in 

the firſt place, and in the ſecond place, the national 

v riches, which they are called upon to ſhare by their 
induſtry. There can be no ſocial principle more evi- 


dent, and yet the infringement of it is the moſt ordi- 
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SW might ſecure the preſent as well as future proſperity of 
the nation, it was thought proper to call in the co- 
| WF lonics to the aid of the mother-country. Theſe views 
were prudent and juſt. | 
d The members of a confederate body muſt all of them Fng!-na : 
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d nary of all political faults. From whence can ariſe 
{ this perpetual contradiction between the conviction and 
dhe conduct of government ? 5 
It ariſes from the fault of the legiſlative power. in 1 
» þ Saggerating the means for maintaining the public 7 


krength, and in employing for its own caprices part 
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BO O k of the funds deſtined for this purpoſe. The wealth 


of the merchant and of the farmer, and the ſubſiſtence 
of the poor, taken trom them in the country places and 
in the towns in the name of the ſtate, and proſtitut. 
ed in the courts to the purpoſes of intereſt and vice, 
are employed to increaſe the pomp of a number of 
men, who flatter, deteſt, and corrupt their maſter ; or 
paſs into ſtill baſer hands than theſe, to pay for the 
ſcandal and ſhame of his pleaſures. Theſe treaſure 
are laviſhed for a parade of grandeur, the vain deco. 
ration of thoſe who can have no real grandeur; and 
for feſtivals, the reſource of idleneſs, unable to exert 
itſelf, in the midſt of the cares and labours which the 
government of an empire would require. A portion of 
them, it is true, is given to the public wants: but thee, 
from incapacity or inattention, are applied without judg. 
ment as without economy. Authority deceived, and 
diſdaining even to endeayour to- be otherwiſe, admits 
of an unjuſt diſtribution of the tax, and of a mode of 
collecting it, which 1s itſelf an additional oppreſſion. 
Then every patriotic ſentiment becomes extinct. A 
war is excited' between the prince and his tubjeds, 
Thoſe who levy the revenues of the ſtate, appear no. 
thing but the enemies of the citizen. He defends his 
fortune from the impoſt, as he would defend it from 
encroachment. Every thing which cunning can take 
from power appears a lawful gain; and the ſubjeds, 
corrupted by the government, make uſe of the te. 
priſals againſt a maſter who plunders them. They 
do not perceive that, in this unequal conflict, they 
are themſelves both dupes and victims. The infati:- 
able and eager treaſury, leſs ſatisfied with what is g[- 
ven to them than irritated for what is refuſed, perſecute 
every individual delinquent by a variety of means. 
They join activity to intereſt ; and vexations are mul. 
tiplied. They go under the denomination of punilh- 
ment and juſtice; and the monſter, who reduces to 
poverty all thoſe whom he proſecutes, returns thanks 
to Heaven for the number of culprits whom he pu- 
niſhes, and for the multiplicity of offences by which 
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he enriches himſelf. Happy is the ſovereign who, to B o oK 
prevent ſo many abuſes, would not diſdain to give his — . 
people an exact account of the manner in which all 
the ſums he had required of them were employed. 
hut this ſovereign hath not yet appeared; nor indeed 
"WE vill he ever appear. Nevertheleſs, the debt due by 
the protected perſon to the ſtate which protects him, 
Wi; cqually neceſſary and ſacred; and has been acknow- 
WE [edged by all people. The Engliſh colonies of North 
WH America had not diſavowed this obligation; and the 
| WH Britiſh miniſtry had never applied to them without ob- 
nining the aſſiſtance they ſolicited. 
But theſe were gifts and not taxes, ſince the grant 
Las preceded by free and public deliberations in the 
„aſſemblies of each ſettlement. The mother-country 
had been engaged in expenſive and cruel wars. Tu- 
i noltuous and enterpriſing parliaments had difturbed 
«WW its tranquillity. It had a ſet of bold and corrupt mi- 
ners, unfortunately inclined to raiſe the authority of 
the throne on the ruin of all the powers and all the 
\ WE rights of the people. Revolutions had ſucceeded each 
. WH other, while the idea had never ſuggeſted itſelf, of 
-W attacking a cuſtom, confirmed by two centuries of for- 
s WE tunate experience. | 
t The provinces of the New World were accuſtomed 
co conſider as a right this mode of furniſhing their 
WH contingent in men and money. Whether this claim 
had been doubtful or erroneous, prudence would have 
' MW <quired that it ſhould not have been too openly at- 
/ WW tacked. The art of maintaining authority is a delicate 
„Jane, which requires more circumſpection than is gene- 
„uh thought. Thoſe who govern are perhaps too 
noch accuſtomed to deſpiſe men. They conſider them 
„ss flaves, bowed down by nature, whereas they are on- 
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1 by habit. If they be oppreſſed with a freſh | 
WE eight, take care leſt they ſhould rife up again with 3 
0 fury. Let it not be forgotten, that the lever of power # 
bath no other ſupport but that of opinion; and that i 
the ſtrength of thoſe who govern is really nothing 9 
doe than the ſtrength of thoſe who ſuffer themſelves | 
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B O o x to be governed. Let not the people, who are diverted 


XVIII. 
— — 


by their employ ments, or who ſleep in their chains, be 
inſtructed to pry into truths which are too formidable 
for government; and when they obey, let them not 
be made to recollect that they have the right to com- 


mand. As ſoon as the inſtant of this terrible alarm 


ſhall arrive; as ſoon as they ſhall think that they are 
not made for their chiefs, but that their chiefs are 
made for them; as ſoon as they ſhall have been able 
to collect together, and to hear each other unanimouſly 
exclaim, We will not have this law, the cuſtom is di. 
pleaſing to us; there is then no alternative left, but 
either to ſubmit or to puniſh, to be weak or to be ty. 
rants; and from that time the authority of govern. 
ment being detefted or deſpiſed, whatever meaſures 
they may take, they will have nothing to expect from 
the people but open inſolence or concealed hatred. 
The firſt duty of a prudent adminiſtration is, there. 
fore, to reſpect the prevailing opinions of a country; 
for opinions are the kind of property to which the 
people are more attached than even to that of their 
fortune. It may, indeed, endeavour to rectify them 
by knowledge, or alter them by perſuaſion, if they 
ſhould be prejudicial to the ſtrength of the ſtate. But 
it is not allowable to contradict them without neceſl:- 


ty; and there never was any to reject the {y{tem adopt. 


ed by North America. 

In fact, whether the ſeveral countries of the New 
World were authoriſed, as they wiſhed to do, to ſend 
repreſentatives to parliament, in order to deliberate 
with their fellow- citizens on the exigencies of the Bri 
tiſh empire; or whether they continued to examine 
within themſelves what contribution it was convenient 
for them to grant; the treaſury could not have expe- 
rienced any embarxraſſment from either of theſe modes. 
In the firſt inſtance, the remonſtrances of their depu- 
ties would have been loft in the multitude, and the 
provinces would have been legally charged with part 
of the burden intended for them to bear. In the ſe- 
cond, the miniſtry diſpoſing of the dignities, of ths 
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employments, of the penſions, and even of the elec- B O O K 
tions, would not have experienced more oppoſition to VIII. 
their will in the other hemiſphere, than they do in this. 
But the raaxims which were holden ſacred in Ame- 
rica had ſome other foundation beſide prejudice. The 
people relied upon the nature of their charters; they 
eelied ſtill more firmly upon the right which every 
WW Engliſh citizen hath, not to be taxed without his con- 
Wnt, or that of his repreſentatives. This right, which 
ought to belong to all people, ſince it is founded on 
the eternal code of reaſon, was traced to its origin as 
ar back as the reign of Edward I. Since that period, 
the Engliſh never loſt fight of it. In peace and in 
ar, under the dominion of ferocious kings, as well as 
under that of weak monarchs, in times of ſlavery as 
{Win periods of anarchy, they never ceaſed to claim it. 
The Engliſh, under the Tudors, were ſeen to aban- 
don their moſt valuable rights, and to deliver up their 
Lefenceleſs heads to the ſtroke of the tyrant ; but they 
ere never ſeen to renounce the right of taxing them- 
WH iclves. It was in defence of this right that they ſhed 
| WW torrents of blood, that they dethroned or puniſhed 
their kings. Finally, at the revolution of 1688, this 
tight was ſolemnly acknowledged by the famous act, 
n which Liberty, with the ſame hand that ſhe was 
expelling a deſpotic king, was drawing the conditions 
of the contract between the nation and the new ſove- 
eeign they had juſt choſen. This prerogative of the 
| WH people, much more ſacred, undoubtedly, than fo ma- 
iy imaginary rights which ſuperſtition hath endea- 
oured to ſanity in tyrants, was at once in England 
he inſtrument and the bulwark of its liberty. The 
vation thought and perceived that this was the only 
oke which could for ever put a ſtop to defpotiſm ; 
„hat the moment which deprives a people of this pri- 
lege condemns them to oppreſſion; and that the 
ends, raiſed apparently for their ſafety, are employed 
toner or later to ruin them. The Engliſh, when they 
lounded their colonies, had carried theſe principles 
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B O o k beyond the ſeas, and the ſame ideas were tranſmitted 


XVIII. 


England 


exacts from 
her colonics 


their lives on the deſtiny of ſtates, cannot avoid the 


ligence from their anceſtors, and who know at what 


tiplicity of wants. It is this ſtate more eſpecially, tha 
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to their poſterity. 

Alas! if in thoſe countries even of Europe, where 
ſlavery ſeems for a long time to have taken up its re. 
ſidence in the midſt of vices, of riches, and of the arts 
where the deſpotiſm of armies maintains the deſpotiſm 
of courts; where man, fettered from his cradle, and 
bound by the twofold bands of ſuperſtition and policy, 
hath never breathed the air of liberty ; if, even in 
thoſe countries, perſons who have reflected once in 


adopting of theſe maxims, and envying the fortunate 
nation which hath contrived to make them the foun. 
dation and the baſis of its conſtitution 5; how much 
more muſt the Engliſh, the children of America, be 
attached to them; they who have received this intel. 


price they have purchaſed it? Even the ſol) they in. 
habit muſt keep up in them a ſentiment favourable to 
theſe ideas. Diſperſed over an immenſe continent, tree 
as nature, which ſurrounds them, amidſt the rocks, the 
mountains, the vaſt plains of their deſerts, and on the 
{kirts of thoſe foreſts where every thing is ſtill wild, 
and where nothing calls to mind neither the ſervitud: 
nor the tyranny of man, they ſeem to receive from na. 
tural objects leſſons of liberty and independence. Be. 
fides, theſe people, who are almoſt all of them devotel 
to agriculture, to commerce, and to uſeful labour 
which elevate and ſtrengthen the mind by giving fin- 
plicity to the manners, who have been hitherto as fat 
removed from riches as from poverty, cannot yet bt 
corrupted either by an exceſs of luxury or by a mul. 


man who enjoys liberty can maintain it, and can ſhow 
himſelf jealous of defending an hereditary right whicl 
ſeems to be the ſure guarantee of all the other rights 
Such was the reſolution of the Americans. | 
Whether the Britiſh miniſtry were yet unacquaintei 
with theſe diſpoſitions, or whether they hoped tit 
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their delegates would ſucceed in altering them, they v Oo O K 
however embraced the opportunity of a glorious peace VIII. 
to exact a forced contribution from the colonies. For jt he 
let it be well obſerved, that a war, whether fortunate 5 _ 
or unfortunate, farves always as a pretence to theo? om. 

WH uſurpations of government, as if the views of the chiefs 

of the belligerent powers were leſs to conquer their 

enemies than to enſſave their ſubjects. The year 1764 

WE cave birth to the famous ſtamp act, which forbade the 

amiſſion into the tribunals of any claim which had 

not been written upon paper ſtamped and fold for the 

benefit of the treaſury. 

The Engliſh provinces of the North of America 

ere all incenſed at this uſurpation of their moſt va- 

MW /uable and moſt ſacred rights. By unanimous conſent, 

they refuſed to conſume what was furniſhed them by 

the mother-country, till this illegal and oppreſſive bill 

as withdrawn. The women, whole weakneſs might 

0M ive been feared, were the moſt eager in ſacrificing 

e what ſerved for their ornament ; and the men, ani- 

enated by this example, gave up on their parts other 

e enjoyments. Many cultivators quitted the plough, in 

order to accuſtom themſelves to the work of manufac- 

eures; and the woollen, linen, and cotton, coarſely 

ought, were bought up at the price that was previ- 

. ully given for the fineſt cloths and moſt beautiful 

(WW iuits. 

This kind of combination ſurpriſed the government, 

n. Nand their anxiety was increaſed by the clamours of the | 

merchants, who found no market for their goods. Þ 

Theſe diſcontents were ſupported by the enemies of l 

the miniſtry ; and the ſtamp act was repealed after two 3 

years of a commotion, which in other times would 3 

have kindled a civil war. i 

But the triumph of the colonies was of ſhort dura- | . 

tion. The parliament, which had retracted only with A 

extreme reluctance, ordained in 1767, that the reve- = 

nue which they had not been able to obtain by means 

o the ſtamp, ſhould be collected by the glaſs, the lead, 

the paiteboard, the colours, the figured paper; and the 
FA. V. J. 1 
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B OO E tea, which were conveyed from England to America. 

Jul. The people of the northern continent were not leſs in. 

cenſed with this innovation than with the former. In 

vain was it repreſented to them, that no one could 

- conteſt with Great Britain the power of ſettling upon 

her exports ſuch duties as were fuitable to her inte. 

re{ts; ſince ſhe did not deprive her eſtabliſhments be. 

yond the ſeas of the liberty of manufacturing them. 

{elves the commodities which were ſubjected to the 

new taxes. This ſubterfuge appeared a mark of deri. 

tion to men, who, being merely cultivators, and com. 

| | pelled to have no communication except with the mo. 

| ther- country, could neither procure for themſelves by 

| their own induſtry, nor by foreign connections, the ar. 

| ticles that were taxed. Whether the tribute were paid 

in the Old or in the New World, they underſtood that 

N the name made no alteration in the thing, and that 

their liberty would be no leſs attacked in this manner 

than it had been in the former, which had been re. 

pulſed with ſucceſs. The colonifts ſaw clearly that 

the government meant to deceive them, and they 

would not be impoſed upon. Theſe political ſophiſm: 

appeared to them as they really are, the maſk of ty- 
ranny. 

Nations in general are more adapted to feel than to 
think. Moſt of them have never thought of analyzing hac 
the nature of the power which governs them. Then 
obey without reflection, and becauſe they are in tt bee 
habit of obeying. The origin and object of the fi wai 
national affociations being unknown to them, even bee. 
reſiſtance to their will appears to them a crime. It: t 
chiefly in thoſe ſtates where the principles of legiſlation inte 
are blended with thoſe of religion, that this error v4Mthe 
common. The habit of believing is favourable to the uot 
habit of ſuffering. Man doth not renounce with inlet 
punity one ſingle object. It ſeems as if Nature avel- 
ved herſelf of him who ventures thus to degrade hel. 
This ſervile diſpoſition of the ſoul extends to ever 
thing; it makes a duty of reſignation as of meannes 
aud reſpecting every chain that binds it, trembles “ 
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enter into an examination of the laws as well as of then Oo O KR 


tenets. In the ſame manner as one ſingle extrava- 
gance in religious opinions is ſufficient to induce minds 
that are once deceived to adopt numberleſs others, ſo 
te firſt uſurpation of government opens the door to 
all the reſt. He who believes the moſt believes alſo 
the leaſt, and he who can exert the moſt power can 
| exert alſo the leaſt. It is by this double abuſe of cre- 
WE dulity and of authority, that all the abſurdities in mat- 
ters of religion and politics have been introduced in 
the world to cruſh mankind. Accordingly, the firſt 
"WH ignal of liberty among the nations hath excited them 
bo ſhake off theſe two yokes at once; and the period 
"Win which the human mind began to diſcuſs the abuſes 
ot the church and of the clergy is that when reaſon 
u became at length ſenſible of the rights of the people, 
i i and when courage endeavoured to fix the firſt limits to 
u deſpotiſm. The principles of toleration and of liberty 
„ eſtabliſehed in the Engliſh colonies had made them a 
WF people very different from others. There it was 
WE known what the dignity of man was; and when it 
"Wy vas violated by the Britiſh miniſtry, it neceflarily fol- 
WW owed, that a people, compoſed entirely of citixens. 
would riſe againſt this attempt. 

Three years elapſed, and none of the taxes which 
had fo much offended the Americans were yet levied. 
This was ſomething, but it was not all that was ex- 
{pected from men jealous of their prerogatives. They 
wanted a general and formal renunciation of what had 
been illegally ordained, and this ſatisfaction was grant- 
ed to them in 1770. The tea only was excepted. The 
intent. indeed, of this reſerve, was merely to palliate 
the diſgrace of giving up entirely the ſuperiority of the 
mother- country over its colonies; for this duty was 
not more exacted than the others had been. 


imagined that the diſpoſitions of the people were alter- : 
d in the New World, when in 4773 they ordered the 
ax on the tea to be levied. 

At this news the indignation became general 
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The miniſtry, deceived by their delegates, certainly Pngland, 
after hav- 
ing given 
way, wiſhes 
to be obey- 
ed by its 
colonies. 
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B O O k throughout North America, In ſome provinces 
VIE thanks were decreed to thoſe navigators who had re. 
Meaſures fuſed to take any of this article on board. In other, 
which they the merchants to whom it was addrefled refuſed to re. 
lit its au. ceive it. In one place, whoever ſold it was declared 
thority. an enemy to his country; in another, the ſame mark 
of ignominy was beſtowed upon thoſe who ſhould 
keep it in their warehouſes. Several diſtricts ſolemnly 
renounced the uſe of this liquor, and a greater num. 
ber of them burnt all the tea they had remaining, 
which had hitherto been iu fuch high eſtimation 
| among them. The tea ſent to this part of the globe 
' | was valued at five or fix millions of livres [from 
208, 3331. 68. 8d. to 250,0001.], and not a ſingle chel 
N of it was landed. Bolton was the chief ſcene of this 
inſurrection. Its inhabitants deſtroyed in the harbour 
three cargoes of tea, which had arrived from Europe. 
This great city had always appeared more attentive 
to their riguts than the reſt of America. The leaſt at- 
tempt again{t their privileges was repulſed without dil 
cretion, This reſiſtance, ſometimes accompanied with % 
troubles, had for ſome years paſt diſturbed the govem-· C 
ment. The miniſtry, who had ſome motives of revenge 
to gratify, too haſtily ſeized upon the circumſtance i © 
this blameable exceſs, and demanded of the parli. 
ment a ſevere puniſhment. | | 
Moderate people wiſhed that the guilty city ſhould lef 
be condemned to furniſh an indemnity proportioned 8. 
to the damage done in its harbour, and which it de-. P 
ſerved for not having puniſhed this act of violence 
This penalty was judged too ſlight; and on the 130 
of March 1774, a bill was paſſed, which ſhut up tit wh 


port of Boſton, and which forbade that any thing be 
ihould be carried there. | 1 
N The court of London congratulated itſelf upon ti "2: 
1 | rigorous law, and doubted not but that it would bring and 
g the Boſtonians to that ſpirit of ſervitude with which "i ”*" 
; had been hitherto attempted in vain to inſpire then. lat 


If, contrary to every appearance, theſe bold me" 
ſhould perſevere in their pretenſions, their neighbou 
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WW thrown upon the principal port of the colonies. At 
the worſt, the other colonies which had been for a 
long time jealous of that of Maſſachuſet's Bay, would 
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abandon it with indifference to its melancholy fate, 


and would collect the immenſe trade which theſe miſ- 
a fortunes would cauſe to flow in upon them. In this 
manner the union of the ſeveral ſettlements, which, in 
te opinion of the mother- country, had for ſome years 
paſt acquired too much conſiſtence, would be broken. 

n The expectations of the miniſtry were in general 
| fruſtrated. An act of rigour ſometimes ſtrikes awe. 
WW [he people who have murmured while the ſtorm was 
only preparing at a diſtance, ſubmit when it comes to 
fall upon them. It is then that they weigh the advan- 
1 tages and diſadvantages of reſiſtance, that they mea- 
ure their ſtrength with that of their oppreſſors: it is 
ehen that a panic terror ſeizes thoſe which have every 
ching to loſe, and nothing to gain; that they raiſe their 
Voices, that they intimidate, and that they bribe ; that 


1» WY diviſion is excited in the minds of men, and that ſo- 


. ciety is divided between two factions which irritate 
e each other, which ſometimes take up arms and ſlay 
of WF each other in the view of their tyrants, who behold 
q. with complacency and ſatisfaction the effuſion of their 

blood, But tyrants ſcarcely find any accomplices, un- 
es among people already corrupt. It is vice which 
(8 gives them confederates among thoſe whom they op- 
e. prets. It is effeminacy which takes the alarm, and 
e. cannot venture to exchange its tranquillity for honour- 
able dangers. It is the vile ambition of commanding 
which lends its aſſiſtance to deſpotiſm, and conſents to 
be a ſlave for the ſake of acquiring dominion, to give 
up a people in order to divide their ſpoils, and to re- 
nounce the ſenſe of honour in order to obtain honours 
and titles. It is eſpecially that indifferent and cold 
perſonality, the Jaſt of the crimes of the people, the 
aft of the vices of governments; for it is government 
which always gives riſe to them; it is government 
winch, from principle, facrifices a nation to a man, and 
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B O O x the happineſs of a century and of poſterity to the en. 
joyment of a day and of a moment. All theſe vice, 
which are the fruits of an opulent and voluptuous ſo- 


ciety, of a ſociety grown old and come to its laſt pe. 
riod, do not belong to recent people engaged in the 
toils of agriculture. The Americans remained united 
among themſelves. The carrying into execution a 
bill which they called inhuman, barbarous, and de. 
ſtructive, ſerved only to confirm them in the reſolution 
of ſupporting their rights with more unanimity and 
ſteadineſs. 

The minds of men grew more and more exalted at 
Boſton. The cry of liberty was reinforced by that of 
religion. The churches reſounded with the moſt via. 
lent exhortations againſt England, It was undoubt. 
edly an intereſting ſpectacle for philoſophy, to ſee that 
in the temples and at the feet of the altars, where ſu- 
perſtition had ſo often bleſſed the chains of the people, 
where the prieſts had ſo often flattered the tyrants, 
that liberty ſhould raiſe its voice to defend the privi- 
leges of an oppreſſed nation; and if we believe that 
the Deity condeſcends to caſt an eye upon the untfor- 
tunate conteſts of mankind, it preferred certainly to 
{ee its ſanctuary conſecrated to this uſe, and to hear 
hymns to liberty become part of the worſhip addreſſed 
to it by its miniſters. Thele diſcourſes muſt have pro- 
duced a great effect; and when a free people invokes 
the aid of Heaven againſt oppreſſion, they ſoon have 
recourſe to arms. 

The other inhabitants of Maſſachuſet's Bay diſdain- 
ed even the idea of taking the leaſt advantage of the 
diſaſters of the capital. They thought of nothing but 
tightening the bands which connected them with the 
Boſtonians, and were inclined to bury themſelves un- 
der the ruins of their common country, rather than 
iufter the leaſt encroachment upon rights which they 
had learned to cheriſh more than life. 

All the provinces attached themſelves to the cauſe 
of Boſton, and their attachment increaſed in propor- 
tzon to the calamities and ufferin gs of that unfortunats 
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eity. Being almoſt guilty of the ſame reſiſtance which B o o K 
had been fo ſeverely puniſhed, they were ſenſible that OP. 
the vengeance of the mother-country againſt them was 
only delayed, and that all the grace which the moſt 
favoured of them can poſſibly expect will be to be the 
laſt object of its revenge. 
| Theſe diſpoſitions to a general inſurrection were in- 

created by the act againſt Boſton, which was circulated 
throughout the continent upon paper edged with black, 
as an emblem of the mourning of liberty. Anxiety 
ſoon communicates from one houſe to another. The 
citizens aſſemble and converſe in the places. All the 
| preſſes teem with writings full of eloquence and vi- 

our. | 
0 The ſeverities of the Britiſh parliament againſt 
* Bolkon ought to make all the American provinces 
. © tremble. They have now only to chooſe between 
„fire and the ſword, between the horrors of death 
„and the yoke of a ſervile and baſe obedience. The 
period of an important revolution is at length ar- 


t {WW © rived, the fortunate or unfortunate ſucceſs of which 
will for ever determine the regret or admiration of 
Wl © poſterity... | | 

r „Shall we be free, or ſhall we be ſlaves? It is up- 
on the ſolution of this great problem, that the de- 


ſtiny of three millions of men will depend for the 
; WF © preſent and for the future, the happineſs or miſery 
of their numberleſs deſcendants. 

* Rouſe yourſelves up, therefore, O you Americans! 
for the regions you inhabit were never covered with 
ſuch dreadful clouds: you are called rebels, becauſe 
t you will be taxed only by your repreſentatives. Jul- 
WM © tity this claim by your courage, or ſeal the loſs of it 

* with your blood. | | 
| It is no longer time to deliberate, when the hand 
of the oppreſſor is inceflantly at work in forging 
chains for you; ſilence would be a crime, and in- 
action infamy. The preſervation of the rights of 
the republic, that is the ſupreme law. He would 
be the loweſt of ſlaves, who, in the danger which 
I 11 
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| B 0 O K © now threatens the liberty of America, would not 
J XVII. « exert his utmoſt efforts to preſerve it.” 
[ Such was the general diſpoſition : but the moſt im. 
| portant object, and the moſt difficult matter to effea 
| in the midſt of the general tumult, was to bring about 
i a calm, by means of which a harmony of inclinations 
| might be produced, which might give dignity, ſtrength, 
and conſiſtence to the reſolutions. It is this kind of 
1 harmony, which, from a number of looſe and ſcattered 
parts, all of them eaſily broken, compoſes one com. 
plete whole, which it is impoſſible to ſubdue, unleſ; 
| one can ſucceed in dividing it either by ſtrength or 
| | by policy. The neceflity of this great union was per. 
1 ceived by the provinces of New Hampſhire, of Malfa. 
"| chuſet's Bay, of Rhode Iſland, of Connecticut, of New 
York, of New Jerſey, of the three counties of the De- 
| laware, of Pennſylvania, of Maryland, of Virginia, and 
6 of the two Carolinas. Theſe twelye colonies, to which 
1 Georgia hath ſince acceded, ſent deputies to Philadel- 
phia in the month of September 1774, who were ap- 
pointed to defend their rights and their intereſts. 

The diſputes between the mother-country and its 
colonies acquired at this period a degree of importance 
which they had not had before. It was no more a few 
individuals who oppoſed a ftubborn reſiſtance to im- 
perious maſters. It was the ſtruggle between one bo- 
dy of men and another, between the congreſs of Ame- 
rica and the parliament of England, between one na- 
tion and another. The reſolutions taken on each fide 
inflamed the minds of men ſtill more and more, and 
increaſed the animoſity. Every hope of reconciliation 
was diſlipated. The ſword was drawn on both ſides; 
Great Britain ſent troops into the New World, and 
this other hemiſphere prepared for its defence. Its Cl- 
tizens became ſoldiers. The materials for the confla- 
gration are collected, and the fire will ſoon break out. 

General Gage, who commanded the royal troops, 
ſent a detachment. from Boſton on the night of the 
18th of Auguſt 1775, with orders to deſtroy a maga- 
ine of arms and proviſions collected by the Americans 
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t Concord. This detachment met with ſome militiaB Oo O K 
et Lexington, whom they diſperſed without much dif. XY. 
fculty, continued their march with rapidity, and ex- 
cuted the orders they had received. But they had 
carcely reſumed the road to the capital, before they 
rere alſailed in a ſpace of fifteen miles by a furious 
multitude, whom they deſtroyed, and by whom they 
were alſo flain, The blood of Engliſhmen, ſo often 
pilt in England by the hands of Engliſhmen, was 
now ſpilt in America, and the civil war was begun. 
More regular engagements were fought upon the 
ſame field of battle in the enſuing months. Warren 
was the victim of theſe deſtructive and unnatural ac- 
tions. The congreſs did honour to his remains. 
He is not dead,” ſaid the orator ; this excellent 
citizen ſhall not die. His memory will be eternally 
1preſent, eternally dear to all good men, to all lovers 
of their country. He hath diſplayed, in the limited 
career of a life of thirty-three years, the talents of 
* a ſtateſman, the virtues of a ſenator, and the ſoul of 
* a hero. 8 
All you who are animated with the ſame intereſt, 
approach the bloody corpſe of Warren. Bathe his 
honourable wourids with your tears; but do not re- 
* main too long over this inanimate body. Return 
to your habitations to inſpire a deteſtation of the 
* crime of tyranny. Let the hair of your children 
* ſtart upon their heads at this horrible repreſentation ; 
* let their eyes ſparkle, let their brows become threa- 
tening, and let their voices expreſs their indignation; 
then you will give them arms, and your laſt wiſh 
will be, that they may either return conquerors, or 
ꝛperiſh like Warren.” | 
| The troubles with which Maſſachuſet's Bay was agi- 
tated were extended to the other provinces. The 
tranſactions were not, indeed, bloody in them, becauſe 
chere were no Britiſh troops; but in all parts the 
Americans ſeized upon the forts, the arms, and the 
provitions ; they expelled their chiefs and the other 
gents of goyernment, and ill-treated the inhabitants 
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B O o R who appeared to favour the cauſe of the mother-coun. 
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try. Some enterpriſing men carried their boldneſs ſo 
far as to ſeize upon the works formerly erected by the 
French near lake Champlain, between New England 
and Canada, and even made an irruption into that ral 
region. 

While private individuals, or ſeparate diſtricts, were 
fo uſefully ſerving the common cauſe, the congrek 
was employed in the care of aſſembling an army, the 
command of which was given to George Waſhington, 
a native of Virginia, and known by a few ſucceſsful 
actions in the preceding wars. The new general im. 
mediately flew to Maſſachuſet's Bay, drove the royal 
troops from one poſt to another, and compelled them 


to ſhut themſelves up in Boſton. Six thouſand of his 


old ſoldiers, who had eſcaped the ſword, ſickneſs, and 


every other kind of diſtreſs, preſſed either by hunger 


The colo- 
nies had a 
right to ſe- 
parate 
themſelves 
from their 
mother- 


country, 

e ven if 
they had 

no cauſe of 

diſcontent. 


or by the enemy, embarked on the 24th of March 
1776, with a precipitation which had all the appear. 
ance of flight. They went to ſeek an aſylum in Nora 
Scotia, which, as well as Florida, had remained faithful 
to its former maſters. 

This ſucceſs was the firſt ſtep of Engliſh Ameria 
towards the revolution. It began to be openly wiſhed 
for, and the principles which juſtified it were univer- 
ſally diffuſed. Theſe principles, which originated in 
Europe, and particularly in England, had been tranſ. 
planted by philoſophy into America. The knowledge 
of the mother-country was turned againſt itſelf; and 
it was ſaid : 

One muſt be very curelis not to confound ſocieties 
and government with each other. Let us inveſtigate 
their origin, in order to diſtinguith them. 

Man, thrown upon the globe as it were by chance, 
ſurrounded with all the evils of nature, obliged to de- 
tend and protect his life againſt the ſtorms and hurri- 
canes of the air, againſt the inundations of the waters, 
againſt the fires and the conflagrations of volcanos, a- 
gainſt the intemperature of the zones, either torrid ot 
frozen, againſt the barrenneſs of the earth, which re- 
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againſt the teeth of ferocious animals, who diſpute * 
with him his abode and his prey, and, by combating 


Inim themſelves, ſeem to intend to acquire the domi- 


nion of the globe, of which he thinks himſelf the ma- 
ſter; man, in this ſtate alone, and abandoned to him- 
ſelf, could do nothing for his own preſervation. It was 
therefore neceſſary that he ſhould unite and affociate 
with his fellow-creatures, in order to make a common 
tock of their ſtrength and underſtanding. It is by this 
union that he hath been able to triumph over ſo many 
evils, that he hath faſhioned the globe to his own uſe, 
kept the rivers within their boundaries, ſubdued the 
ſeas, enſured his ſubſiſtence, conquered one part of the 
animals, by compelling them to ſerve him, and driven 
away the reſt to a diſtance from his empire, in the 
midit of deſerts or of foreſts, where their numbers di- 
miniih from one century to another. Men, united 


among themſelves, have carried into execution what 


one man alone could never have accompliſhed ; and 
they all together concur in preſerving their work. 
duch is the origin, ſuch are the advantages and the 
end of ſociety. | 

Government owes its riſe to the neceſſity of pre- 


I renting and of repelling the injuries which the aſſo- 


cates had to fear from each other. It is the centinel 
who watches to prevent the common labours from be- 
ing diſturbed, 

Society hath therefore ariſen from the neceſſities of 
mankind, and government owes its origin to their 
vices. Society always tends to good ; government 
ought always to tend towards repreſſing evil. Society 
1s the firſt, and in its origin independent and free; go- 
vernment hath been inſtituted tor it, and is only its 
nitrument. The former has the right of command- 
ing, the latter muſt obey. Society hath created pub- 
lic ſtrength, and government, which hath received it 
trom its hands, ought to conſecrate it entirely to its 
Im a word, ſociety is eſſentially good; govern- 


fuſes to yield him any ſubſiſtence, or againſt its unfor- B O o R 
tunate fertility, which produces poiſons under his feet, XV 
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B O O k ment, as it is well known, may be, and is but too of. 


XVIII. 


ten bad. 
It hath been ſaid that we were all born equals; but 
that is not true. That we had all the ſame rights: | 


do not know what rights are, where there 1s an ine. 


quality of talents and of ſtrength, and no guarantee 
nor ſanction. That Nature hath offered to us all the 
ſame habitation and the ſame reſources ; that is not 
true. That we were indiſcriminately endowed with 
the ſame means of defence; that is not true: nor do 
I know in what ſenſe it can be true that we enjoy the 
ſame qualities of body and of mind. 

There is an original inequality between men which 
nothing can remedy. It muſt laſt for ever; and al 


that can be obtained from the beſt legiſlation will not 


be to deſtroy it, but to prevent its abuſes. 

But hath not Nature herſelf produced the ſeeds of 
tyranny, by dealing with her children like a ſtepmo. 
ther, and by creating ſome children weak, and other 
ſtrong? It is ſcarce poſlible to deny this, eſpecially if 
we go back to a period previous to all legiſlation, 
when we ſhall ſee men as paſſionate and as unreaſon. 
able as brutes. 

What views then can the founders of nations and 
the legiſlators have had? To obviate all the diſaſters 
of this deteſted principle, by a kind of artificial equa- 
lity, which ſhould ſubjet the members of a ſociety, 
without exception, to one ſingle impartial authority. 
It is a ſword which is indiſcriminately ſuſpended over 
every head; but this ſword was only ideal. It was 
neceſlary that ſome hand, ſome natural being, ſhould 
hold it. 

The reſult of this hath been, that the hiſtory of ci. 
vilized man is nothing more than the hiſtory of his 
miſery. All the pages of it are ſtained with blood; 
ſome with that of the oppreſſors, the reſt with that of 
the oppreſſed. 

In this point of view, man appears more wicked and 
more unfortunate than animals. The different ſpecies 
of animals ſubſiſt at the expence of each other; but 
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le ſocieties of men have never ceaſed to attack each B O O K 
ther. There is no condition in the ſame ſociety, II. 
which doth not either devour, or hath not itſelf de- © 
voured, whatever may have been, or whatever may 
he the form of government, or of artificial equality, 
which hath been oppoſed to the primitive or natural 
inequality. | 
But theſe forms of government, freely choſen by 
our forefathers, whatever ſanction they may have re- 

ceived, either from oath, or from unanimous conſent, 
Wor from permanency, are they to be conſidered as 
binding to their deſcendants? Certainly not: and it 
v impoſſible that you, Engliſhmen, who have ſucceſ- 
ively undergone ſo many different revolutions in your 
political conſtitution ; who have been driven from 
monarchy to tyranny, from tyranny to ariſtocracy, 
from ariſtocracy to democracy, and from democracy 
to anarchy ; it is impoſſible, I ſay, that you can think 
differently from me, without acculing yourſelves of 
rebellion and perjury. | 

We examine things as philoſophers ; and it is well ; 
known that our ſpeculations have not occaſioned civil 
wars, No ſubjects are more patient than we are. I 
fall therefore purſue my object without any appre- 
henfion for the conſequences. If people be happy 
under their form of government, they will maintain it. 
If they be wretched, it will be neither your opinion 
nor mine, but the impoſſibility of ſuffering any more, 
or for any longer time, which will determine them to 
change. A ſalutary commotion, which the oppreſſor 
will call revolt, though it be no more than the legal 
exerciſe of an unalienable and natural right of the 
man who is oppreſſed, and even of him who is not op- 
preſſed. | 
Man has a will and a choice of his own ; but he 
can neither have a will nor a choice for another: and 
it would be an extravagance to exerciſe his will and 
lis choice for him who is not yet born, for him who 
will not exiſt for many centuries after. There is no 
Individual who hath not a right to ſeek elſewhere a 
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B O O K better form of government, if he be diſſatisfied with 


XVIII. 
— — 


that of his own country. There is no ſociety which 
hath not the ſame liberty of altering its own form of 
government, as its anceſtors had to adopt it. Upon 
this point, ſocieties are in the ſame ſtate as in the fir 
inſtant of their civilization. It would be a great eri 
if it were not ſo; and indeed in that caſe there could 
be no remedy againſt the greateſt of all evils. Millions 
of men muſt have been condemned to endleis misfor. 
tune. It will therefore be admitted, in conformity ty 
my principles, 
That there is no form of government, the prerogs. 


tive of which is to be immutable. 


That there is no political authority, created either 
yeſterday or a thouſand years ago, which cannot he 
abrogated, either ten years hence, or to-morrow. 

Whoever thinks otherwiſe is a ſlave ; he is the ido- 
later of the works of his own hands. | 

Whoever thinks otherwiſe is a madman, who de. 
votes himſelf, as well as his family, his children, and 
his children's children, to everlaſting miſery, by grant- 
ing to his anceſtors the right of ſtipulating for hin 
when he was not in being, and by arrogating to him- 
{elf the right of ſtipulating for his deſcendants, who 
are not yet in being. : 

All authority in this world hath begun either by 
the conſent of the ſubjects, or by the ſtrength of the 
maſter. It may be legally put a ſtop to in either ot 
the caſes. There is nothing which favours tyranny 
againſt liberty. 

The truth of theſe principles is the more eſſential 
as every power tends by its nature to deſpotiſm, evel 
in that nation which is the moſt jealous of its rights, 
even in England. | ; 

I have heard a Whig ſay, that as long as a bad ſo- 
vereign, or at leaſt a bad miniſter, could not be ſent 
to Tyburn with as little formality, parade, tumult, and 
ſurpriſe, as the moſt obſcure malefactor, the nation 


would never either have a proper idea, nor the ful 


enjoyment of its rights, in a manner ſuitable to a peo- 
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ple who venture to think, and to call themſelves aB; o oK 


free people. This man was perhaps a fanatic ; but XVIII. 


madmen ſometimes utter words of profound ſenſe. 
Nevertheleſs, an adminiſtration which you yourſelves 
own to be ignorant, corrupt, and audacious, ſhall im- 
periouſly precipitate you with impunity into the deep- 
eſt abyſs of misfortune. | | 

The quantity of ſpecie circulating among you is 
not very confiderable. You are overburdened with 
paper-cutrency, under every denomination. All the 
gold of Europe, heaped up in your treaſury, would be 
ſcarce ſufficient to pay off your national debt. It is 


not known by what kind of incredible illuſion this 


fictitious coin is kept up. The moſt trifling event 
may in a moment bring it into diſcredit. One ſingle 
alarm is ſufficient to induce a ſudden bankruptcy. 
The dreadful conſequences of this breach of faith are 
beyond our imagination. And this 1s the moment 
which hath been choſen to make you declare againft 
your colonies, that is to ſay, to involve yourſelves in 
an unjuſt, ſenſeleſs, and ruinous war. What will be- 
come of you, when one important branch of your 
commerce ſhall be annihilated; when you ſhall have 
loſt one third of your poſſeſſions; when you ſhall have 
maſſacred one or two millions of your fellow. citizens; 
when your ſtrength ſhall be exhauſted, your merchants 
ruined, your manufacturers reduced to periſh for want; 
when your debt ſhall be increaſed, and your revenue 
diminiſhed? Beware! the blood of the Americans will 
voner or later fall upon your own heads. Its effuſion 
will be revenged by your own hands; and the moment 
b at hand. g 
But, you ſay, they are rebels. Why are they ſo? 
Becauſe they will not be your flaves? A people who 
are ſubject to the will of another, who can diſpoſe at 
pleaſure of their government, of their laws, and of their 
commerce, who can tax them according to their own 
fancy, limit their induſtry, and fetter it by arbitrary 
poinbitions, are flaves, and their fervitude is worſe 
dan that which they would experience under a ty- 
| 2 : 
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Bo 0 krant; becauſe a tyrant may be got rid of, either h 
XVII. expulſion or by aſſaſſination. Both theſe acts hay: 
been done by you. But a nation can neither be puff 
to death nor expelled. Liberty can be expected only 
from a rupture, the conſequence of which muſt be thi 
ruin of one or the other of the nations, and ſometime; 
of both. A tyrant is a monſter with only one head 
which may be ſtricken off at a blow. A deſpotic nz. 
tion is a hydra with a thouſand heads, which can on. 
ly be ſmitten off by a thouſand ſwords at once. The 
crime of the oppreſſion exerciſed by a tyrant excite 
univerſal indignation againſt himſelf alone. The ſame 
crime, committed by a numerous ſociety, ſpreads the 
horror and the ſhame of it amongſt a multitude, which 
is never aſhamed. It is the crime of every body and 
of no body; and the ſentiment of miſguided \ deſpair 
knows not upon what object to fix its reſentment. 
But they are our ſubjedts.—Y our ſubjects! not mor: 
than the inhabitants of the province of Wales are the 
ſubjects of the county of Lancaſter. The authority 
of one nation over another can only be founded upon 
conquelt, upon general conſent, or upon propoſed and 
accepted conditions. Conqueſt is no more binding 
than robbery ; the conſent of anceſtors cannot com- 
pel deſcendants; and no conditions can be conſiſtent: 
with the ſacrifice of liberty. Liberty cannot be bar- 
tered for any thing, becauſe no equivalent can be g. 
ven for it. This is the ſpeech you have made to you 
tyrants, and we now addreſs it to you in favour of you! 
coloniſts. | 
The land which they occupy is ours.—Yours ! It | 
. thus you call it, becauſe you have invaded it. But 
ſuppoling it be fo, doth not the charter of conceſlio 
oblige you to treat the Americans as your country 
men? and do you comply with this obligation? Bu 
to what purpole are conceſſions and charters, which 
grant what one is not maſter of, and which conle- 
quently one hath no right of granting to a ſmall num. 
ber of feeble men, compelled by circumſtances to If 
ceive as a gratuity what they have a natural right to: 
2 
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bj Beſides, have the deſcendants, who are now alive, 3 0 O k 
ge deen invited to accede to a compact, ſigned by their W. 
uM anceſtors? The truth of this principle muſt be ac- 
rl knowledged, or the deſcendants of James muſt be re- 
he called. What right was there to drive him away, 
ni which we had not equally to ſeparate from you? ſay 
the Americans. And what anſwer can be made to 

them? 

They are ungrateful ; we are their founders ; we have 
heen their defenders ; we have indebted ourſelves for them. 
—For yourſelves, you may ſay, as much, or more than 
for them. If you have defended them, it is in the ſame 
manner as you would have defended the ſultan of Con- 
ſtantinople, if your ambition or your intereſt had re- 
quired it. But have they not repaid this obligation, 
by delivering to you their productions, by excluſively 
receiving your merchandiſe, at the exorbitant price 
you have choſen to put upon it, by ſubmitting to the 
prohibitions which thwarted their induſtry, and to the 
trictions with which you have oppreſſed their pro- 
perty? Have they not aſſiſted you, and indebted . 
themielves for you? Have they not taken up arms, 
and fought for you? Have they not acceded to your 
demands, when you have made them in a manner ſuit- 
able to freemen? When have they ever refuſed you 
any thing, unleſs when prefenting your bayonets to 
their breaſts, you have ſaid to them, Dur treaſure, o 
your life ; die, or be our 'flaves. What! becaule you | 
have been beneficent, have you the right to become | ; 
oppretlors ? Will the nations allo convert their expec- 
ations of gratitude into a barbarous pretence to diſ- 
grace and inſult thoſe who have had the misfortune to 
receive their benefits? Individuals, perhaps, though 
It be not their duty, may in their benefactors bear 
with their tyrants. In them, undoubtedly, it is great, 
It's magnanimous, to conſent to be unhappy, rather 
an be ungrateful. But the ſyſtem of morality a- 
mong nations is different. The public felicity is the 
liſt law, as it is the firſt duty. The primary obliga- 
ton of theſe great bodies is towards themſelves. They 
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B OO K Owe, above all things, liberty and juſtice to thoſe 1 
e compoſe them. Every child who is born in a ſtate, 
every citizen who comes to breathe the air of a coun. 
try which he hath choſen for himſelf, or which Na. 
ture hath given kim, has a right to the greateſt degree 
of happineſs he can poſſibly enjoy. Every obligation 
which cannot be reconciled with that principle is void; 
Every contrary claim 1s an encroachment upon his 
rights. Of what concern is it to him, if his anceſtors 
have been favoured, when he himſelf is deſtined to be 
the victim? By what right can we exact the payment 
of this uſurious debt of benefits, which he hath not 
even experienced? No. To arrogate to one's felt x 
ſimilar claim, againſt a whole nation and its poſterity, 
is to ſubvert all the ideas of order and policy; it is to 
betray all the laws of morality, while we invoke their 
countenance. What hath not England done for Ha- 
nover? But is Hanover ſubject to your command? 
All the republics of Greece were connected with each 
other by mutual ſervices? Did any one of them exact. 
as a token of gratitude, the right of diſpoſing of the 
adminiſtration of the republic that had received the 
obligation ? 
But our honour is compromiſed. —Say rather, the bo- 
nour of your bad miniſters, and not your own. In 
what conſiſts the real honour of him who is in an er- 
ror? Is it to perſiſt in it, or to acknowledge it? The 
man who returns to ſentiments of juſtice hath no oc- 
cation to be aſhamed. Engliſhmen, you have been 
too precipitate. Why did you not wait till riches had 
corrupted the Americans, as you are corrupted ? Then 
they would have been as little concerned for their l. 
berty as you for yours. Then, ſubdued by wealth, 
your arms would have been uſeleſs. But you have 
attacked them in an inſtant, when what they had to 
loſe, liberty, could not be balanced by what they had 
to preſerve. 
But in later times they would * become ſtill more nu. ¶ be 
merous.—l acknowledge it. You have therefore only f 
attempted the enſlaving of a people, whom time would 
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have ſet free in ſpite of you. In twenty or thirty B3 OO K 
years, the remembrance of your atrocious deeds will XY 
be recent ; and the fruit of them will be taken away 
from you : then nothing but ſhame and remorſe will 
remain to you. There 1s a decree of nature which 
| you cannot change; it is, that great bodies always 
give Jaw to ſmaller ones. But if the Americans ſhould 
then undertake againſt Great Britain what you have 
undertaken againſt them, would you not ſay to them 
exactly what they ſay to you at this inſtant? Where- 
fore ſhould motives which affect you but little, com- 
ing from them, appear more ſolid when coming from 
you? | 

They will neither obey our parliament, nor adopt our con- 
ſtitution. Have they made, or can they change them? 

We obey them without having had, either in paſt times, 
or without having at preſent any influence over them. 
That is to ſay, that you are ſlaves, and that you cannot 
ſuffer freemen. Nevertheleſs, do not confound the po- 
| /ition of the Americans with yours. You have repre- 
ſentatives, and they have none; you have voices which 
ſpeak for you, and no one ſtipulates for them. If the 
voices be bought and ſold, this is an excellent reaſon 
ior them to diſclaim this advantage. 

They would be independent of us. Are not you ſo of 
them ? | 

They will never be able to ſupport themſelves without 
10.—I1f that be the caſe, keep quiet; neceſſity will 
"ing them back to you. | 

But what if we could not ſubſiſt without them? — This 
would be a great misfortune : but to cut their throats, 
in order to prevent it, is a ſingular expedient. 

It is for their intereſt, it is for their good, that we are 
angry with them, as we are with children who behave 
mproperiy, Their intereſt and their good! Who hath 
appointed you the judges of theſe two points which 
touch them ſo nearly, and which they ought to know 
better than you? IF it ſhould happen that a citizen 
Inould enter by force into the houſe of another, upon 
: pretence that he was a man of great underſtanding, 
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B O O K and that no one was more capable of maintaining 


XVIII. 
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good order and peace at his neighbour's houſe ; would 
not his neighbour have a right to defire him to With. 
draw, and concern himſelf about his own affairs? But 
what ſhall we ſay if the affairs of this officious hype. 
crite were much in diſorder? If he were nothing more 
than an ambitious man, who, under pretence of go. 
verning, wanted to uſurp; if under the maſk of be. 
nevolence he concealed only views full of injuſtice, 
ſuch, for inſtance, as the endeavour to relieve his own 
difficulties at the expence of his fellow. citizens ? 

We are the mother country. What, are the moſt ſa. 


cred names always to ſerve as veils to ambition and 


to intereſt? If you be the mother-country, fulfil the 
duties of it. Moreover, the colony 1s formed of dit- 
ferent nations, among whom ſome will grant and o- 
thers will refuſe you this title. While all of them 
will ſay to you at once, there is a time when the au- 
thority of parents over their children is to ceaſe, and 
this time 1s that when children can provide for them- 
ſelves. What term have you fixed for our emancipa- 
tion? Be honeft, and confeſs you flattered yourſelves 
that you ſhould have kept us under perpetual tute- 
lage. This tutelage however might be ſupportable, it 
it were not changed for us into an unbearable con- 
{traint ; if our advantage were not inceſſantly facri- 
ficed to yours; if we were not obliged to ſuffer a mul. 
titude of oppreſſions in detail from the governors, the 
judges, the financiers, and the military men whom 
you ſend to us; if moſt of them at their arrival in 
our climates did not bring with them degraded cha- 
racers, ruined fortunes, rapacious hands; and the in- 
ſolence of ſubaltern tyrants, who, tired with obeying 
the laws in their own country, come to indemnity 


themſelves in a New World, by exerciſing there a 


power which 1s too frequently arbitrary. You ate 


the mother-country, but far from encouraging out 


progreſs, you ſtand in awe of it. You confine our 
induſtry, and you counteract our riſing ſtrength. Na- 
ture, in fayouring us, diſappoints your ſecret wiſhes; 
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or rather, it is your defire that ſhe ſhould remain in a 3 Oo O R 
tate of eternal infancy, with reſpect to every thing II. ? 
that may be uſeful to us; and notwithſtanding this, 
that we ſhould ſtill be robuſt ſlaves to ſerve you, and 
inceſſantly to ſupply your avidity with new ſources of 
wealth. Is this being a mother? Is this being our 
country? Alas! in the foreſts that ſurround us, Na- 
ture hath beſtowed a milder inſtinct on the wild beaſt, 
who, when ſhe 1s become a mother, . doth not at leaſt 
devour thoſe to waom the hath given birth. 

If we agreed to all their pretenſions, they would foon 
be happier than we are, And why not? If you be 
corrupted, why fhould they be fo? If you incline to 
ſlavery, muſt they alſo imitate your example? If you 
I vere their maſter, why ſhould you not confer the pro- 
perty of another power to your ſovereign? Why 
ſhould you not make him your deſpot, as you have 
declared him by a ſolemn act the deſpot of Canada? 
Muſt they then have ratified this extravagant conceſ- 
lion? and if they ws ratified it, muſt they have o- 
beyed the ſovereign you would have given them? 
and muſt they have taken up arms againſt you 1n obe- 
dience to his orders? The king of England hath a ne- 
zative power. No law can be enacted there without 
his conſent. This power, the inconvenience of which 
vou daily experience, why ſhould the Americans grant 
it to him among themſelves? Would it be to deprive 
him of it one day by taking up arms, as it will happen 
to you if your government ſhould be improved ? What 
advantage can you find in ſubjecting them to a vicious 
conſtitution ? 
in. Vicious or not, this conſtitution is ours, and it muſt be 
0s generally acknowledged and accepted by all who bear the 
ity Wl £121/h name; otherwiſe, each of our provinces govern- 
0 Wins itſelf in its own way, having its own laws, and pre- 
are WW ending to independence, we ſhould ceaſe to form a nation- 
ur WF a! body, and ſhould be nothing more than a collection of 
ur all inſilated republics divided, inceſſantly at war with 
da- eich other, and ecafily invaded by a common enemy. The 
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B O O k. ſagacious and powerful Philip, capable of male this 
XVI enterpriſe, is near us. 

T Suppoſing him to be near you, he is at a diſtance 
from the Americans. A privilege which may be at. 
tended with ſome inconvenience to you, is not the 
leſs a privilege. But, ſeparated as they are from Great 
Britain, by immenſe ſeas, of what concern is it to you 
whether your colonies accept or reject your conſt. 
tutions ? What has this to do either for or againſt your 
ſtrength, or for or againſt your ſecurity ? That unity, 
of which you exaggerate the advantages, is alſo no. 
thing more than a vain pretence. You urge your 
laws to them when they are oppreſſed by them, and 
you trample upon them yourſelves when they appeal 
to them in their favour. You tax yourſelves, and you 
want to tax them. When the leaſt encroachment 1 
attempted upon this privilege, you exclaim with rage, 
you take up arms, and you are ready to devote you 
ſelves to death, and yet you pyt the poniard to the 
throat of your fellow citizen to compel him to re- 
nounce it. Your ports are open to all nations, and 
you ſhut up thoſe of the coloniſts from them. Your 
merchandiſe is conveyed to all parts where you chooſe 
to lend it, and theirs is forced to be ſent to you. You 
manufacture, and you will not ſuffer them to do the 
ſame. T hey have hides and they have iron, and you 
compel them to deliver theſe hides and this iron to you 
in the rough flate. What you get at a low price, they 
muſt purchaſe from you at the price which your 
rapaciouſneſs exacted. You lacritice them to your 
merchants ; and becauſe your Eaſt India Company was 
in danger, it was neceſſary that their lofles ſhould be 
repaired by the Americans. And yet you call them 
your fellow-citizens, and it is thus you invite them to 
accept your conſtitution. This unity, this league, 
which ſeems ſo neceſſary to you, is nothing more than 
the league of the foolith animals in the fable, among 
which you have reſerved to yourſelf the part of the lion. t 

Perhaps you have only ſuffered yourſelyes to be in- 
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merely from a falſe point of honour. We like to per- 
ſuade ourſelves, that ſo many enormities have not been 
the conſequence of a project coolly concerted. You 
have been told, that the Americans were nothing more 
than a baſe herd of cowards, whom the leaſt threat 
would induce with fear and conſternation to comply 
with every thing you choſe to exact. Inſtead of thoſe 
puſillanimous men, who had been deſcribed to you, 
2 whom you had been taught to expect, you 
met with brave people, true Engliſhmen, and fellow- 
citizens worthy of you. Was this a reaſon for in- 
crealing your anger? What! have your anceſtors ad- 
mired the Dutch ſhaking off the Spaniſh yoke ; and 
ſhall you be aſtoniſhed that your deſcendants, your 
countrymen, your brethren, thoſe who felt your blood 
circulating in their veins, ſhould rather chooſe to ſpill 
it than ſubmit to the yoke, and ſhould preter death to 
a life of ſlavery? A itranger, over whom you would 


aſſume the ſame pretenſions, would have diſarmed you; 


if laying bare his breaſt he had ſaid, Bury your dagger 
here, or leave me free. And yet you murder your bro- 
ther, and you murder him without remorſe, becauſe 
he is your brother! Engliſhmen ! what can be more 
ignominious than the ferociouſneſs of a man proud of 
his liberty, and encroaching upon that of another? 
Muſt we be taught to believe, that the greateſt ene- 
my of liberty is the man who enjoys it? Alas! we 
are but too much diſpoſed to believe it. Enemies to 
kings, you have all their haughtineſs. Enemies to the 
royal prerogative, you diſplay it in all parts. You 
ſhow yourlelves tyrants everywhere. Tyrants of na- 
tons and of your colonies; if you ſhould prevail in 
this conteſt, it is becauſe Heaven will have been inat- 
tentive to the vows that are addreſſed to it from all 
regions of the earth. 


Since the ſeas have not ſwallowed up your proud ſa- 


tellites, tell me what will become of them, if there 

mould ariſe in the New World an eloquent man, who 

thould promile eternal ſalvation to thoſe who ſhould 
K 11 
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duced to fill the New World with blood and ravages, B O O K 


XVIII. 
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B O O k periſh ſword in hand, the martyrs of liberty. Ame. 
. ricans, let your prieſts be inceſſantly ſeen in your pul. 
pits, with crowns in their hands, and ſhowing you the 
heavens opened. Prieſts of the New World, it is time 


lated and ravaged America, by a fanaticiſm more for. 
tunate, the offspring of politics and of liberty. Bu: 
you will not deceive your fellow-citizens. God, who 
is the firſt principle of juſtice and of order, abhors ty. 
| rants. God hath imprinted in the heart of man the 
\ | ſacred love of liberty, and will not ſuffer that ſervi. 
tude ſhould degrade and disfigure the moſt beautiful 
of his works. If apotheoſis be due to man, it is cer. 
tainly to him who fights and dies for his country, 


altars. It will be the worſhip of the country. Com. 
pole a political and religious kalendar, in which every 
day ſhall be marked with the name of ſome one of 
thoſe heroes who ſhall have ſpilt his blood to make 
you free. Your poſterity will read them one day with 
a holy reſpect; they will ſay, theſe are the names of 
thoſe who have let half the world at liberty, and who, 
exerting themſelves for our happineſs before we exiſt- 
ed, have prevented that at our birth we ſhould hear 
the rattling of chains over our cradles. 

What mea, When the caule of the colonies was debated in the 
tus ond national aſſemblies, we have heard many excellent 
ed England pleadings pronounced in their favour. But perhaps 
70.400, the following would have been the moſt proper to ad- 

ſaw the fer- dreſs to them: ; | 
ment raked. I will fay nothing to you, Gentlemen, of the juſ- 
nies. « tice or injuſtice of your pretenſions. I am not ſo 
« much a ſtranger to public affairs, to be ignorant that 
this preliminary examination, which is ſacred in all 
Other circumſtances of life, would be improper and 
e ridiculous in this. I will not enter into what ex- 
5 e pectations you may have of ſucceſs, nor will I exa- 
mine whether you will prevail in this cauſe, although 
this ſubject might appear of ſome importance to you, 


and might probably engage your attention. Nor 


to expiate the ancient fanaticiſm, which hath deſo. 


Place his image in your churches, and put it near your, 
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; will I even compare the advantages of your ſituation ; o o k 
if you ſhould ſucceed, with the conſequences that XVII. 
will Follow if you ſhould fail. But I will ſuppoſe at 
once, that you have reduced the colonies to the de- 

gree of ſervitude which you require. I only with to 

be informed how you will maintain them in it. Will 

it be by a ſtanding army? But this army, which will 


ho T exhauit you of men and money, will it follow or 
9. W cot the increaſe of population? There are but two 
he WW anſwers to be made to this queſtion, and of theſe 


to anſwers one ſeems to me to be abſurd, and the 
other brings you back to the ſituation in which 
you now are. I have reflected much upon the mat- 


„But you will atk me, how is the progreſs of po- 
'pulation to be ſtopped ? The expedient might per- 
' haps diſguſt men of weak and puſillanimous minds; 
but fortunately there are none ſuch in this auguſt 
'allembly. This expedient is to put to death, with- 


y, ter, and if I miſtake not, I have diſcovered the only 3 
ur WF reaſonable and ſure meaſure you have to purſue. 8 
n. This is, as ſoon as you ſhall have made yourſelves f 
ry WF maſters of them, to ſtop the progreſs of population, f 
of WF lince it appears to you more advantageous, more ho- 1 
xe nourable, and more proper, to rule over a ſmall num- 7 
th ber of {laves, than to have a nation of freemen for i} 
of your equals and friends. 

1 

i 


1 


brated in ancient and modern hiſtory, have ſet you 
the example. Like them, with their faces muffled 
*up in their cloaks, let our fellow-citizens and ſatel- 
lites go out clandeſtinely in the night-time, and mai- 
ſacre the children of our Helots by the fide of their 
'tathers and on the breaſts of their mothers, leaving 
only a ſufticient number of them alive for the la- 
bours, and for our ſecurity.” 

Engliſhmen, you ſhudder at this horrid propoſal, 
and you atk what meaſure might be adopted; either 7 
onquerors or conquered, this is what you have to 


It out mercy, the greateſt part of theſe unworthy re- , 
vs bels, and to reduce the reſt to the condition of Ne- j 
. groes. The brave and generous Spartans, ſo cele- N 
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B O O E do: If the reſentment excited by your barbarities cu 


XVIII. 
— — 


be calmed, if the Americans can ſhut their eyes uy 
on the ravages that ſurround them, if when walking 
over the ruins of their cities reduced to aſhes, and d 
their habitations deſtroyed, over the bones of thej 
fellow-citizens ſcattered in the field; if while they 
breathe the ſcent of blood which your hands have ſpi 
in all parts, it can be poſſible that they ſhould forget 
the enormities of your deſpotiſm ; if they can allo 
themſelves to put the leaſt truſt in your diſcourſes, ani 
can perſuade themſelves that you have ſeriouſly re. 
nounced the injuſtice of your pretenſions, begin hy 
recalling the aſſaſſins who are in your pay; reſtore |. 
berty to their ports, which you now keep blocked uy; 
let your veſſels depart from their coaſts; and if ther 
be a wiſe citizen among you, let him take an oli 
branch in his hand, let him preſent himſelf to then 


and ſay: e 


know you to be our fellow-citizens and our bit 


« ſpirit which hath directed you. It is the ſame i 
„which, in ſimilar circumſtances, we have owed ol 


„O you, our fellow-citizens and our old friend; 
* allow us to uſe this title; we have indeed profane 
it, but our repentance makes us worthy of reſuming 
„it, and we ſhall hereafter aſpire to the glory of pie. 
«+ ſerving it; we confeſs, in the preſence of Heaven, 
„ and of this earth, which have been witneſſes of i. 
« that our pretenſions have been unjuſt, and our pro- 
« ceedings barbarous. Forget them as we do. Build 
„ up your ramparts and your fortreſſes. Afemble 
« yourſelves again in your peaceable habitations. Lt 
« us wipe out from our memory even the laſt drop 
« blood that has been ſpilt. We admire the generous 


« ſalvation. It is particularly by theſe figns that vt 


« thren: your wiſh is liberty, and you ſhall be free 
« You ſhall be free in all the extent that we ourſelvs 
„have attached to this ſacred name. It is not fron 
« us that you hold this right; we can neither give! 
„nor take it away from you. You have received 
« as we have, from nature, which the crime and th 
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ſword of tyrants can fight againſt, but cannot de- B O O R 


ca 

1 ſtroy. We pretend not to any kind of ſuperiority II. 
ing over you; the honour of aſpiring to an equality is 

| oi ſufficiently glorious for us. We are too well ac- 

bei quainted with the ineſtimable advantage of govern- 

hey: ing ourſelves, to be deſirous hereafter of depriving 

p you of it. | 

oli Matters and ſupreme arbitrators of your own le- 


— 
e e 


giſlation, if in your ſtates you can create a better 
torm of government than ours is, we congratulate 
you Previouily upon it. Your happineſs will inſpire 
us with no other ſentiment than the defire of imi- 
tating you. Form for yourſelves conſtitutions adapt- 
ed to your climate, to your foil, and to the New 
* World, which you are civilizing. Who can be bet- 
ter acquainted with your own wants than yourſelves? 
proud and virtuous fouls, ſuch as yours are, ought 
not to obey any laws except thoſe which they give 


r 


e 
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nde themſelves. Every other yoke would be unworthy 

nel of them. Regulate your taxes yourſelves. We only | 
in! ak of you to conform to our cuſtom in the levying 
br. of the impoſt. We will preſent you with a ſtate of 1 
ren WW our wants, and you will determine yourſelves the 1 
F juſt proportion between your ſupplies and your 
90 riches. 75 
ug Moreover, exerciſe your own induſtry as we do : 
1b: ours, and that without any reſtraint. Make the beſt | a 
La advantage of the benefits of Nature, and of the fer- | 
p oF” tile regions which you inhabit. Let the iron of your i 


* mines, the fleeces of your flocks, the ikins of the 
wild animals wandering in your foreſts, be prepared 
am your own manufactures, and acquire in your 


ne hands an additional value. Let your ports be free. f 
bre. Let your commodities, and the productions of your . 
re arts, be conveyed to all parts of the world, from f 
lr whence you may alſo derive all thoſe which you are | 
ron” in want of. This is one of our privileges, let it alſo 
e be yours. The empire of the ocean, which we have 
di ſubdued by two centuries of grandeur and glory, 
tte belongs to you as well as to us. We will be united 
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by the ties of commerce. You will bring your pm. 
ductions to us, which we will accept in preferenc 
to thoſe of all other people; and we hope that yo 
will prefer ours to thoſe of foreign nations, without 


however, being reſtrained to it by any law, unleſs hy 


that of the common intereſt, and by the title of |. 
low-citizens and friends. 

Let your ſhips and ours, decorated with the ſame 
flag, cover the ſeas; and when theſe friendly veſt 
{hall meet in the midſt of the deſerts of the ocean 
let ſhouts of joy be heard on both ſides. Let peace 
be renewed, and let concord laſt for ever between 
us. We underſtand at length, that the chain of re. 
ciprocal benevolence is the only one that can con. 
nect empires at ſuch a diſtance, and that every other 
principle of union would be unjuſt and precarious, 
According to this new plan of everlaſting friend. 
ſhip, let agriculture, induſtry, legiſlation, the art; 
and that firſt of all ſciences, that of doing the great. 
eſt good to ſtates and to mankind, be improved 
among us. Let the account of your happineſs in- 
vite around your dwellings all the untortunate men 
upon the face of the earth. Let tyrants of all coun. 
tries, and all oppreſſors, whether political or rell- 
gious, know, that there exiſts a place upon the earth 
where one may eſcape from their chains; where hu- 
manity diſgraced hath raiſed its head again ; where 
the harveſts grow for the poor; where the laws are 
no more than the guarantee of happineſs; where te. 
ligion is free, and conſcience hath ceaſed to be 
ſlave; where Nature, in a word, ſeems to wiſh to 
juſtify herſelf for having created man; and where 
government, for ſo long a time guilty over all the 
earth, at length makes ample reparation for its 
crimes, Let the idea of ſuch an aſylum alarm the 
deſpots, and ſerve as a reſtraint to them; for if the 
happineſs of mankind be a matter of indifference to 
them, they are at leaſt ambitious and avaricious, and 
are therefore anxious to preſerve both their powe! 


and their riches. 
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« We ourſelves, O! our fellow.- citizens and our B O o x 
friends, we ourſelves will profit by your example. II. 
If our conſtitution ſhould be impaired; if public *"_ 
wealth ſhould corrupt the court, and the court the 
nation; if our kings, to whom we have given ſo 

many terrible leſſons, ſhould at length forget them; 

if we, who were an auguſt people, were threatened 

with becoming the meaneſt and vileſt of all herds 

by ſelling ourſelves; the ſight, of your virtues and 

of your laws might perhaps reanimate us. It would 

recal to our degraded minds both the value and the 
grandeur of liberty : and if this example ſhould be 
ineffectual ; if ſlavery, the conſequence of venal cor- 
ruption, ſhould one day eſtabliſh itſelf in that ſame 
country, which hath been deluged with blood in 

the cauſe of liberty, and where our fathers have ſeen 
ſcaffolds erected for tyrants; we will then abandon 

this ungrateful land devoted to deſpotiſm, and we 

will leave the monſter to reign over a deſert. You 

will then receive us as friends and brethren. You 

will partake with us that ſoil, that air, as free as the 

ſouls of its generous inhabitants; and thanks to 

your virtues, we ſhall find England and a country 

again, | 

* Such are, brave fellow-citizens, both our hopes 

and our wiſhes. Receive, therefore, our oaths as 

the pledges of ſo holy an alliance. Let us invoke, 

to render this treaty. more ſolemn, let us invoke our 
common anceſtors, who have all been animated with 

the ſpirit of liberty as you are, and who have not 

feared to die in its defence. Let us call to witneſs 

the memory of the illuſtrious founders of your colo- 

nies, that of your auguſt legiſlators, of the philoſo- 

pher Locke, who was the firſt man upon earth who 

made a code of toleration, and of the venerable 

penn, who firſt founded a city of brothers. The 

louls of theſe great men, whoſe eyes are undoubted- 

ly in this moment fixed upon us, are worthy to pre- 

ide at a treaty which is to ſecure the peace of two 
Forlds. Let us ſwear in their preſence, and upon 
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BOOK*® thoſe arms with which you have fought us, to n. 
XVIII. „ main ever united and faithful; and when we hay 

pronounced all together an oath of peace, then ly 
« theſe ſame arms be taken up, and let them be coy. 

veyed into a ſacred depoſit, where fathers will ſhgy 
« them to every rifing generation: and there let then 
„be kept faithfully from age to age, in order to he 
one day turned againſt the firſt man, whether Ep. 
« liſh or American, who ſhall dare to propoſe the 

breaking off of this alliance, equally uſeful an 
«* equally honourable to both nations.“ 

At this diſcourſe methinks I hear the cities, th: 
hamlets, the fields, and all the ſhores of North Ame. 
rica, reſound with acclamations, and repeating wit 
emotion the name of their Englith brethren, the name 
of the mother country. Joyful fireworks ſucceed i 
the conflagrations of diſcord; and in the meanwhil 
the nations, jealous of your power, will remain filent 
in aſtoniſhment and deſpair. 

The parliament is going to aſſemble, and what har 
we to expect? Will the voice of reaſon be heard there 
or will they perſevere in their folly? Will they be tix 
defenders of the people, or the inftrument of the ty. 
ranny of miniſters? Will their acts be the decrees of! 
free nation, or edicts dictated by the court? I attend 
at the debates. Thele revered places reſound with h. 
rangues full of moderation and wiſdom. Soft perluz 
fion feems to flow from the lips of the moſt diſtinguilh- 
ed orators. They draw tears from the audience. M 
heart 1s elated with hope, when ſuddenly a voice, the 
organ of deſpotiſm and of war, ſuſpends this delightiu 
emotion. 

+ Engliſhmen,” ſaith this furious declaimer, 4 Cal 
you helitate one moment? They are your right; 
„ your molt important intereſts; it is the glory d 
« your name which mult be defended. Theſe gra 
„benefits are not attacked by a foreign power, bu 
«+ threatened by a domeſtic enemy. The danger | 
the greater, the outrage more ſenfibly felt. 

Between two rival nations in arms for mutus 
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pretenſions, policy may ſometimes ſuſpend the fight. B O O k 
Againſt rebellious ſubjects the greateſt fault is 3 3 
all moderation 1s weakneſs. The ſtandard of rebel- 

lion was raiſed by boldnels ; let it be pulled down 

by force. Let the {word of juſtice fall upon thoſe 

who have unſheathed it. Let us loſe no time: to 

ſtifle revolutions, there is a firſt moment which muſt 

be ſeized upon. Let us not leave to aſtoniſhed 

minds the leiſure to accuſtom themſelves to their 

crime; to the chiefs, the time to confirm their pow- 

er; nor to the people, that of learning to obey new 

maſters. The people in a rebellion are almoſt al- 

ways drawn away by ſome foreign impulſe ; neither 

their fury, nor their hatred, nor their attachment, 

belong to them. Their paſſions are given to them 

as their weapons, Let us diſplay before their eyes | | 
the ſtrength and majeſty of the Britiſh empire. They | 
will ſoon fall down at our feet; they will paſs on, 
in an inſtant, from terror to remonls, and trom re- 
morſe to obedience, If we mult have recourſe to 
the ſeverity of arms, let there be no quarter. In ci- 
vil war, mercy is the moſt falſe of all virtues. When 
once the ſword is drawn, it ſhould never be ſheath- 
ed till ſubmiſſion be attained. Henceforward it is Y 
theirs to anſwer to heaven and to earth for their own if 
misfortunes. Let us conſider, that a temporary ſe- 
verity, exerciſed in theſe rebellious regions, mult ſe- 
cure to us obedience and peace tor ages to come. F 
* To ſuſpend our exertions, and to diſarm us, we bo 
are repeatedly told, that this country 1s peopled with 
our fellow-citizens, our friends, and our brothers. 


— 


2 8. 8 7 


What, ſhall we invoke in their favour names which F 
they have outraged, and ties which they have bro- 0 
ken? Theſe names, and theſe ſacred ties, are the fs 
things that accuſe them, and pronounce them guil- 3 
ty. Since when do thoſe titles, ſo revered, impoſe j 
duties only upon us? Since when have rebellious 0 


children the right of taking up arms againft their | 
mother, of depriving her of her inheritance, and of | 
rearing her to pieces? They talk of liberty. I re- 
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ſpect the name as much as they do: but, is this. 
berty independence? Is it the right of ſubverting- 
legiſlation, eſtabliſhed and founded for two centy. 
ries paſt? Is it the right of uſurping all our rights? 
They talk of liberty; and I talk of the ſupremay 
and the ſovereign power of England. 

„What, if they had any complaints to make, i 
they refuſed to bear with us a ſmall portion of the 
burden which oppreſſes us, and to ſhare in our ex. 
pences, as we make them ſhare in our grandeur, hall 
they no other way of doing this but by rebellion, 
but by arms? They are called our fellow-citizenz 
and our friends; but I behold in them nothing mom 
than our perſecutors, and the moſt cruel enemies i 
our country. Undoubtedly, we have had comma 
anceſtors; but theſe reſpeQable forefathers I mylelM 
call upon with confidence. If their ſhades cou 
reſume their place here, their indignation would h 
equal to ours. With what reſentment would the 
virtuous citizens hear, that thoſe of their deſcendants 
who had ſettled beyond the ſeas, had no ſooner fel 
their own ftrength, than they had made the guilt 
trial of it againſt their country; and that they hate 
turned her own benefits againſt her? All of them, 
yes, all of them, even that pacific ſet into whom 
their founder inſtilled. the duty of never ſteepiny 
their hands in blood; they who had reſpected the 
rights and the lives of ſavage people; they who, in 
the enthuſiaſm of humanity, have broken the fettes 
of their ſlaves; at preſent, equally faithleſs to thel 
country and to their religion, take up arms for the 
purpole of carnage, and to uſe them againſt you 
They treat all men as their brethren; and you alone, 
of all people, are excluded from this title. The 
have taught the world, that the ſavage Americans 
and the Negroes of Africa, are henceforth leſs ſtrat 
gers to them than the citizens of England. 
Arm yourtelves, therefore; avenge your offendel 
rights, avenge your greatneſs betrayed. Dilpla) 
that power, which makes itſelf be feared in Europ 
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in Africa, and in India; and which hath ſo often 3 O O & 
aſtoniſhed America itſelf: and ſince between a ſo- VII. 
« yereign people, and the ſubject that rebels, there 


1g 1 
ty. 
ws * can henceforth be no other treaty than that of force, 


et force determine the matter. Preſerve and retake 
that univerſe which belongs to you, and which in- 
+ gratitude and boldneſs would deprive you of.” 


the influence of the crown, and by national pride, ex- 


lion, 
enz 
lore 
8 0 


tions are ſimilar to the former. Every thing in them 
even bears, in a more deciſive manner, the ſtamp of 
ferociouſneſs and deſpotiſm. Armies are raiſed, and 
fleets are equipped. The generals and the admirals 


1 fail towards the New World, with deſtructive and ſan- 
dul goinary orders and plans. Nothing but unreſerved 


be Lb miſſion can preſerve or put a ſtop to the ravages or- 
he: dained againſt the colonies, . 

ane Till this memorable period, the Americans had con- 
fen fined themſelves to a reſiſtance authoriſed by the En- 
ny bition, but that of being maintained in the very li- 
em mited rights which they had always enjoyed. Their 
Wh chiefs, even, who might be ſuppoſed to have more ex- 
tenſive views, had not yet ventured to ſpeak to the 
people of any thing more than an advantageous ac- 
commodation. By going further, they would have 
deen apprehenſive of loſing the confidence of the peo- 
ple, attached by habit to an empire under the protec- 
tion of which they had proſpered. The report of the 
great preparations that were making for war in the Old 
Hemiſphere, either to enflave or to reduce the New 
one to aſhes, extinguiſhed what remains there might 
be of affection for the original government. It now 
remained only to inſpire the minds of men with ener- 
g/. This effect was produced by a work entitled Com- 
mon Senſe. We ſhall here give an account of the 
ground-work of this doctrine, without confining our- 
ſelyes preciſely to the order the writer hath adopted. 

You. Vl - L 


'The ſophiſms of a vehement orator, ſupported by England 


tinguiſhed in moſt of the repreſentatives of the people colonics by 
the deſire of a pacific arrangement. The new reſolu- 


gliſn laws themſelves. They had ſhown no other am- 
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Book Never, ſays the author of this celebrated work, ne. 
Diver did an intereſt of greater importance engage the i 


attention of the nations. It is not the concern of 
city, or of a province; it is that of an immenſe con. Ml ; 
tinent, and of a great part of the globe. It is not the: 
concern of a day, it is that of ages. The preſent pe. 

riod will determine the fate of a long futurity ; and u 
many hundred years after the ceſſation of our exiſt. t. 
ence, the ſun, in giving light to this hemiſphere, vil j 
ſhine either upon our ſhame or our glory. We har 
for a long time talked of reconciliation and peace; but Ml \ 
every thing is changed. As ſoon as arms are taken it 
up, as ſoon as the firſt drop of blood is ſpilt, the time 
for debate is paſt. One day hath given riſe to a revo. 91 
lution. One day hath tranſported us into a new age. Nee 

Men of timorous minds, and who judge of the fu- WM ti 
ture by the paſt, think we are in want of the protec-l pl 
tion of England. She may be uſeful to a rifing colo- WM b. 
ny; ſhe is become dangerous to a nation completely n 
formed. Infancy ſtands in need of ſupport, but youth cx 
muſt walk free, and with the elevation that is ſuitable MM th 
to it. Between one nation and another, as between fit 
man and man, he who can have the power and the yi 
right to protect me, may allo have the power and the 
will to do me an injury. I give up the protector, in i: 
order that I may not have a maſter to fear. BY 

In Europe, the people are too cloſely preſſed toge-W tn 
ther to admit this part of the globe to enjoy conltant thi 
peace. The intereſts of courts and of nations are al-W lor 
ways claſhing with each other. As the friends of Eng: | 
land, we are obliged to have all her enemies. Th de. 
dowry which this alliance will bring to America is per- ob 
petual war. Let us, therefore, ſeparate. Neutrality, 
trade, and peace ; ſuch are the foundations of our 
grandeur, 

The authority of Great Britain muſt ſooner or late! 
have an end. This is the operation of nature, of ne- 
ceſſity, and of time. The Engliſh government, there- 
tore, can only give us a temporary conſtitution ; and 
we ſhall only bequeath to our poſterity an American 
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fate, burdened with diflenſions and debts. If we be B O O K 
JF Nu. 


deſirous of ſecuring our happineſs, let us ſeparate. 
we be fathers, and if we love our children, let us ſepa- 
rate. Laws and liberty, ſuch is the inheritance we owe 


them. 


England is at too great a diſtance from us to govern 
us. What, ſhall we always croſs two thouſand leagues 
to demand the protection of laws, to claim juſtice, to 
juſtify ourſelves of imaginary crimes, and meanly to 
ſolicit the court and the miniſtry of a foreign climate? 
Mutt we wait whole years for every anſwer, ſuppoſing 
it were not even too often injuſtice that we were obli- 
ged to go in ſearch of acroſs the ocean? No; for a 
great ſtate, the centre and the ſeat of power muſt ne- 
ceſſarily be in the ſtate itſelf. Nothing but the deſpo- 
tiſm of the Eaſt ean poſſibly have accuſtomed the peo- 
ple thus to receive laws from diſtant maſters, or from 


baſhaws, who are the repreſentatives of inviſible ty- 


rants, But remember, that the more the diſtance in- 
creaſes, the heavier is the weight of deſpotiſm ; and 
that the people, then deprived of almoſt all the bene- 
fits of government, have none but the misfortunes and 
vices of it. „ | 
Nature hath not created a world, in order to ſubject 
it to the inhabitants of an iſland in another hemiſphere. 


Nature hath eſtabliſhed laws of equilibrium, which ſhe 


follows in all parts, in the heavens as on the earth. By 
the rule of quantity and of diſtance, America can be- 
long only to itſelf. | 

There is no government without a mutual confi- 
dence between him who commands and him who 
obeys; otherwiſe all is over, the communication is 
interrupted, and cannot poſſibly be renewed. Eng- 
land hath ſhown too evidently that ſhe wanted to 
command us as ſlaves; America, that ſhe was equally 
{idle of her rights and her ſtrength. Each of them 
lath betrayed its ſecret ; and from that moment no 
treaty can take place. It would be ſigned by hatred 
and miftruſt ; hatred which cannot forgive, and miſ- 
af, which in its nature is nn 
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Would you know what would be the conſequence 
of an accommodation? Your ruin. You ftand in 
need of laws, and will not obtain them. Who is to 
give them to you? The Engliſh nation? But ſhe js 
jealous of your increaſe. The king? He is your ene. 
my. Yourſelves, in your aſſemblies? Do you not re. 
collect, that every legiſlation is ſubject to the negative 
right of the monarch who wiſhes to ſubdue you? This 
right would be a terrible one, inceſſantly militating 
againſt you. Should you make demands, they will 
be eluded ; ſhould you form plans of grandeur and 
commerce, they would become an object of alarm for 
the mother-country. Your government would be no. 
thing more than a clandeſtine war, ſuch as that of an 
enemy who wiſhes to deſtroy without fighting ; it 
would be, in political economy, a flow and concealed 


aſſaſſination, which gives riſe to languor, which pro. 


longs and entertains weakneſs, and which, by a de- 
ſtructive art, keeps the body equally ſuſpended be. 
tween life and death. If you ſhould ſubmit to Eng- 
land, ſuch will be your fate. > | 

We have a right to take up arms. Our rights are 
neceſſity, a juſt defence; our misfortunes, thoſe of our 
children, the enormities committed againſt us. Our 
rights are our auguſt title of nation. The ſword muſt 
decide between us. The tribunal of war is henceforth 
the only tribunal that exiſts for us. If we muſt fight, 


Jet it at leaſt be for a cauſe that is worthy, and which 


will reward us for the laviſhment of our riches and 


our blood. What! ſhall we expoſe ourſelves to ſee 


our cities deſtroyed, our countries ravaged, our fami- 


lies put to the ſword, merely to obtain an honourable 


accommodation; that is to ſay, to entreat for new 
chains, and to cement ourſelves the edifice of out 
ſlavery? What! ſhall it be by the light of conflagra- 
tions ; ſhall it be over the graves of our fathers, of out 
children, and of our wives, that we ſhall fign a treaty 
with our oppreſſors? And will they, covered over with 
our blood, condeſcend to forgive us? Alas! we ſhould 
then be nothing more than a vile object of aſtonilh- 
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ment to Europe, of indignation to America, and ofB o % R 
contempt even to our enemies. If we can obey, we I. 
have had no right to contend. Liberty alone can ab- | 
ſolve us. Liberty, and entire liberty, is the only aim 
worthy of our efforts and of our perils. What do I 
lay? It belongs to us from this moment. It is in the 

bloody plains of Lexington that our claims are regi- 
tered ; it is there that England hath torn in pieces 
that contract which united us to her. Yes, at the in- 
tant when England fired the firſt ſhot againſt us, Na- 
ture herſelf proclaimed us free and independent. 

Let us avail ourſelves of the benefits we receive 
from our enemies. The youth of nations is the age 
the moſt favourable to their independence. It is the 
period of energy and vigour. Our minds are not yet 
ſurrounded with that parade of luxury which ſerves as 
a hoſtage to tyranny. Our limbs are not yet enervat- 
ed by the arts of effeminacy. There 1s none of that 
nobility bearing ſway among us, which, even by its 
conſtitution, 1s allied to kings ; which 1s no further at- 
tached to liberty, than when it can make it the means 
of oppreſſion ; that nobility, eager of rights and titles, 

; for whom, in times of revolution and criſis, the people 
ee nothing more than an inſtrument, and for whom 
' the ſupreme power is a corrupter always at hand. 

| Your colonies are formed of plain and courageous, 
5 laborious and proud men; men who are at once the 
; WI Proprietors and the cultivators of their lands. Liberty 
WI the firſt of their wants. Ruſtic labours have previ- 
ouſly inured them to war. Public enthuſiaſm will 
bring forth talents unknown. It is in revolutions that 
the minds of men are enlarged, that heroes make their 
appearance, and take their poſt. Recal Holland to 
your memory, and the multitude of extraordinary 
men to whom the conteſt for her liberty gave birth: 
, uch is your example. Recollect her ſuccels : ſuch is 
Vor preſage. LEND | 
Let our firſt meaſure be to form a conſtitution that 
My unite us, The moment is come. Later than this, 

L 1 
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to the caprices of chance. The more we acquire men 
and riches, the more barriers will ariſe between yz, 
How ſhall we then conciliate ſo mavy intereſts and { 
many provinces? For a union of this kind, it is neceſ. 
ſary that every people ſhould be ſenſible at once cf 
the weakneſs and ſtrength of the whole. Great calz. 
mities or great apprehenſions muſt prevail. Then it 
is, that among nations, as among individuals, thoſe yi. 
gorous and rooted friendſhips take place, which reci. 
procally bind the ſouls and the intereft of men. Then 
it is, that one ſingle ſpirit univerſally prevailing, forms 
the genius of ſtates; and that all the ſcattered forces 
become, by being collected, one ſole and terrible force. 
Thanks to our perſecutors, we are now at that period; 
and if we have courage, it will be a fortunate one for 
us. Few nations have ſeized the favourable moment 
for the formation of their government. If this mo- 
ment ſhould once eſcape, it never returns; and me 


-are conſequently puniſhed with ages of anarchy aud 


{lavery. Let not a ſimilar fault prepare ſimilar regrets 
tor us, which would be ineffectual. 

Let us therefore ſeize upon the moment which 6 
the only one for us. It is in our power to form th: 
fineſt conſtitution that ever exiſted among men. You 
have read in your ſacred writings the hiſtory of man. 
kind buried under a general deluge of the globe. One 
ſingle family ſurvived, and was commiſſioned by the 
Supreme Being to renew the earth. We are that fi- 
mily. Deſpotitm hath overwhelmed every thing; and 


we can renew the world a ſecond time. 


At this inſtant, we are going to determine the fate 
of a race of men more numerous, perhaps, than all the 
people of Europe taken together. Shall we wait til 
we become the prey of the conqueror, and till the 
hopes of the univerſe ſhall be fruſtrated ? Let us ſup 
pole, that all the future generations of the world have 
at this moment their eyes fixed upon us, and are aſk: 
ing us for liberty, We are going to ſettle their del 
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our graves with their chains, and perhaps load us with 
imprecations. 

Remember a work that hath appeared among us, 
and the motto of which was, UNION OR DEATR. 

Let us therefore unite, and begin by declaring our 


IxpEPENDEN CE. That alone can efface the title of re- 


bellious ſubjects, which our inſolent oppreſſors dare to 
beſtow upon us. That alone can make us riſe to that 
dignity that is our due, enſure us allies among the 
powers, and imprint reſpect even on our enemies; and 
if we treat with them, that alone can give us the right 
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of treating with that right and majeſty which belongs 


to a nation. | 

But I will repeat it: Let us loſe no time. Our un- 
certainty occaſions our weakneſs. Let us dare to be 
free, and we are ſo, When we are ready to get over 
this ſtep, we ſtart back. We all look at each other 
with anxious curioſity. It ſeems as if we were aſto- 


nihed at our boldneſs, and frightened at our courage. 


But it is no longer time to calculate. In great affairs, 
and where there is but one great meaſure to adopt, too 
much circumſpection ceaſes to be prudence. What- 
ever is extreme demands an extreme reſolution. Then 
the moſt enterpriſing ſteps are the moſt prudent; and 
the exceſs of boldneſs becomes even the means and 
the warrant of ſucceſs. | 


Such was the baſis of the ſentiments and ideas dif- 2 
nieces brea 


fuled in this work. They confirmed in their princi- ge ties 
ples thoſe bold men, who for a long time paſt had * 
aked to be entirely detached from the mother-coun- England. 


try. The timid citizens, who had hitherto heſitated, and declare 


th 


emſelves 


t length determined on this great ſeparation. The indepen- 
viſh for independence had a ſutficient number of par- dent of that 


titans, to enable the general congreſs to declare it on 
the 4th of July 1776. | 
O that 1 had received from nature the genius and 
*0quence of the celebrated orators of Athens and 
Some! With what ſublimity, with what enthuſiaſm 
mould I not ſpeak of thoſe generous men, who, by 
„ | 


country. 
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p © o x their patience, their wiſdom, and their courage, hae 
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erected this grand edifice. Hancock, Franklin, and 
the two Adamſes, were the principal perſons in thi 
intereſting ſcene ; but they were not the only one, 
Poſterity will be acquainted with them all. Their 
celebrated names will be tranſmitted to it by a more 
fortunate pen than mine. The marble and the brome 
will exhibit them to the remoteſt ages. At ſight «f 
them, the friend of liberty will feel his eyes filled with {ti 
pleaſing tears, and his heart will bound with joy. Un. a! 
der the buſt of one of them has been written, nz Toox NI 
FROM HEAVEN ITS THUNDER, AND FROM TYRANTS THEIR 
SCEPTRE. They will all partake with him the lat de 
words of this encomium. off 
Heroic region ! mine advanced age will not alloy 
me to viſit thee ! I ſhall never be preſent amidſt the re 
reſpectable perſons who compoſe your Areopagus. I ]Wiu 
ſhall never aſſiſt at the deliberations of your congrelz, 
I ſhall die without having ſeen the reſidence of tolera- de 
tion, of morality, and of found laws ; of virtue, and of {Wot 
liberty. A free and ſacred land will not cover my 
aſhes ; but I cbuld have wiſhed it: and my laſt word de 
ſhall be vows addreſſed to Heaven for your proſperity. 
Although America was aſſured that her conduct ar 
would meet with univerſal approbation, yet ſhe thought p. 
it her duty to lay before the nations the motives of it. in 
She publiſhed her manifeſto *, in which we read; the i! 
hiſtory of the Engliſh nation, and of its king, will of WW ſe. 
fer to poſterity, in ſpeaking of them and of us, nothing ill "ie 
but a heap of outrages and uſurpations, all equally IM br 
tending to the eſtabliſhment of abſolute tyranny ſu 
theſe provinces. 5 of 
This hiſtory will ſay, that its monarch hath refuſed i er 
to give his conſent to laws which were the moſt falu- 
tary and the moſt neceſſary for the public good. 0) 
That he hath transferred the aſſemblies to inconve- ©: 
nient places, at a diſtance from the records, in order ff us 
to bring the deputies more eaſily into his views. 


* The Engliſh reader will eaſily perceive that this account is not taken lie 
rally from the original manifeſto publiſhed by the Americans, 
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That he hath ſeveral — diſſolved the chamber of B 5 K 
the repreſentatives, becauſe the rights of the people 
were Lrenvontly defended there. 1 
That after the diſſolution, the ſtates have been left 
too long without repreſentatives, and were conſequent- 
* expoſed to the inconveniences reſulting from the 
28 Nvant of an aſſembly. 
That he hath endeavoured to put a ſtop to popula- 
th tion, by making it difficult for a foreigner to be natu- 
b. Nalzed. and by requiring too much for the lands of 
x Wwhich he granted the property. 
I That he hath put the judges too much under his 
dependence, by enacting that they ſhould hold their 
offices and their ſalaries from him alone. 
That he hath created new places, and filled thoſe 
„ MW rcgions with a multitude of agents, who devoured our 
[ {MW iubſtance, and diſturbed our tranquillity. 
„That in time of full peace he hath kept up conſi- 
- WI dcrable forces in the midſt of us, without the conſent 
of the legiſlative power. 
That he hath rendered the military power indepen- 
cent of, and even ſuperior to, the civil law. 
. That he hath ſettled with corrupt men to lodge 
1 WJ armed ſoldiers in our houſes, and to ſhelter them from 
t puniſhment for the murders which they might commit 
.in America; to deftroy our trade in all the parts of 
e the globe; to impoſe taxes on us without our con- 
ent; to deprive us in ſeveral caſes of our trials by ju- 
nes; to tranſport us beyond ſeas, that we might be 
drought to trial there; to take away our characters, 
ſuppreſs our beſt laws, and alter the baſis and the form 
ot our government; to ſuſpend our own legiſlation, in 
oder to give us other laws. 
That he hath himſelf abdicated his government 
over the provinces of America, by declaring that we 
had forteited his protection, and by waging war againft 
us. 
That he hath cauſed our Conde to be ravaged, our 
ports to be deſtroyed, and our people to be maſſacred. 


ye 
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BOOK That he hath compelled our fellow-citizens, taken he 


XVIII. 


ment. 


priſoners at ſea, to bear arms againſt their country, ws; 
become the aſſaſſins of their friends and their brethren, Her 
or to periſh themſelves by thoſe beloved hands. 

That he hath fomented inteſtine diviſions among} 
us, and endeavoured to excite againſt our peaceful in. 
habitants barbarous ſavages, accuſtomed to maſſacre 
without diſtinction of rank, of ſex, or of age, ever 
perſon they met with. | 

That at this time mercenary and foreign armies 
have arrived on our ſhores, who were intended ty 
conſummate the work of deſolation and of death. 

And that a prince, whoſe character was thus mark. 
ed by all the features of tyranny, was not fit to govern 
a free people. 

A proceeding which diſſolved the ties formed by 
conſanguinity, by religion, and by habit, ought to 
have been ſupported by a great unanimity, and by 
prudent and vigorous meaſures. The united ſtates 0f 
America gave themſelves a confederate conſtitution, co 
which added all the exterior ſtrength of the monarchy vi 
to all the interior advantages of a republican govern. Wt! 


Each province had an aſſembly formed by the te. 


preſentatives of the different diſtricts, and who were Wc 


entruſted with the legiſlative power. The executive Wii 
power was veſted in the prefident. It was his right tu 
and his duty to hear the complaints of all the citizens, th 
to convene them when circumſtances required it, to th 
provide for the equipment and ſubſiſtence of the troops, in 
and to concert the operations with their chiefs. He fh 


was placed at the head of a ſecret committee, whole WM ta 


buſineſs it was to keep up a conſtant intercourſe with 

the general congreſs. The time of his adminiſtration Wl he 

is limited to two years, but the laws allowed it to be «| 

prolonged. 2 Th 
The provinces were not obliged to give an account dt 


of their adminiſtration to the great council of the na. & 


tion, although it was compoſed of the deputies of al. 
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kenne colonies. The ſuperiority of the general congreſs BOOK 


erned policy and war. | 
But ſome people have judged that the inſtitution of 
his body was not ſo well planned as the legiſlation of 
the provinces. It ſhould ſeem, indeed, that confe- 
gerate ſtates, who emerge from the condition of ſub- 
jects to riſe to independence, cannot without danger 
atruſt their delegates with an unlimited power of mak - 
ing peace or war. For if theſe were either faithleſs or 
not much enlightened, they might again ſubject the 
zhole ſlate to the ſame yoke from which it attempts 
to free 1tſelF, It ſeems that in the inſtant of a revo- 
lution, the public wiſhes cannot be too much known, 
nor too literally explained. It is undoubtedly neceſ- 
ary, ſay they, that all the meaſures, all the operations 
which concur to the common attack or defence, ſhould 
be decided by the common repreſentatives of the body 
of the ſtate ; but the continuation of the war, and the 
conditions of peace, ought to be debated in each pro- 
vince; and the deliberations ſhould be tranſmitted to 
the congreſs by the deputies, who ſhould ſubmit the 
opinion of their provinces to the majority of votes. 
e. aſtly, it is added, that if it be right in eſtabliſhed go- 
e vernments for the people to confide in the wiſdom of 
e the ſenate, it is neceſſary in a ſtate where the conſti- 
t tution is forming, where the people, ſtill uncertain of 
„ their fate, require their liberty ſword in hand, that all 
0 the citizens ſhould continually attend at the councils 
„in the army, and in the public places, and that they 
c ſhould always keep a watchful eye over the repreſen- 
e tatives to whom they have entruſted their deſtiny.” | 
Though theſe principles be generally true, it may 
however be anſwered, that it was difficult perhaps to 
apply them to the new republic formed by the Ame- 
cans, The caſe is not with them as with the confe- 
(derate republics we ſee in Europe, I mean Holland and 
Switzerland, which only occupy a territory of ſmall ex- 
tent, and where it is an eaſy matter to eſtabliſh a rapid 
communication between the ſeveral provinces. The 


yer each particular congrels was limited to what con- XVIII. 


B O o E ſame thing may be ſaid of the confederacies of ancient 
from each 
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Greece. Theſe ſtates were ſituated at a ſmall diſtance 
other, almoſt entirely confined within the 
limits of the Peloponneſus, or within the circuit of: 
narrow Archipelago. But the united ſtates of Ame. 
rica, diſperſed over an immenſe continent, occupying 
in the New World a ſpace of near fifteen degrees, ſe. 
parated by deſerts, mountains, gulfs, and by a vn 
extent of coaſts, cannot enjoy ſo ſpeedy a cominuni. 
cation. If congreſs were not empowered to decide 
upon political intereſts without the particular delibe. 
rations of each province; if upon every occafion af 
the leaſt importance, and every unforeſeen event, it 
were neceſſary for the repreſentatives to receive ney 
orders, and as it were a new power, this body would 
remain in a ſtate of inactivity. The diſtances to be 
traverſed, together with the length and the multipl. 
city of the debates, might be too frequently preju- 
dicial to the general good. 

Beſides, it is never in the infancy of a conſtitution, 
and in the midſt of the great commotions for liber. 
ty, that we need apprehend that a body of repreſen- 
tatives ſhould betray, either from corruption or weak- 
neſs, the intereſts with which they are entruſted. The 
general ſpirit will rather be inflamed and exalted in 
tuch a body. There it is that the genius of the na- 
tion reſides in all its vigour. Choſen by the eſteem 
of their fellow-citizens, choſen at a time when ever) 
public function is dangerous, and every vote an bo- 
nour; placed at the head of thoſe who will eternally 
compoſe this celebrated Areopagus, and on that ac- 
count naturally induced to conſider public liberty # 
the work of their own hands, they muſt be poſſeſſed 
with the enthuſiaſm of founders, whoſe pride it is t0 
engrave for future centuries their names upon the 
frontiſpiece of the auguſt monument which is erecting 
The apprehenſions which the favourers of the contrary 
ſyſtem might have upon this account, appear therefore 
to be ill-founded. _ 

I will go further till, It might happen that a peo- 
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de who fight for their liberty, fatigued with a long g; O O x 
nd painful ſtruggle, and more affected with the dan- xvur. 
zes of the moment than with the idea of their fu . 
ure happineſs, might feel their courage damped, and 

icht one day, perhaps, be tempted to prefer de- 
hendence and peace to a tempeſtuous independence, 

hich would expoſe them to dangers and blood- 

hed. It is then that it would be advantageous to 

hoſe people to have deprived themſelves of the pow- 

of making peace with their oppreſſors, and to have 

eſted that power in the hands of a ſenate which 

hey had choſen to be the organ of their will at a 

me when that will was free, haughty and courage- 

us. It ſeems as if they had told their ſenate at the 

me of their inſtitution, we raiſe the ſtandard of war 

zainſt our tyrants; if our arms ſhould grow weary 

f the fight, if we ſhould ever be capable of degrad- 

ug ourſelves ſo far as to ſue for repoſe, ſupport us 

zainſt our weakneſs: do not attend to wiſhes un- 

rorthy of ourſelves, which we previouſly diſavow ; 

nd do not pronounce the name of peace till our 

hains ſhall be entirely broken. , 

Accordingly, if we conſult the hiſtory of republics, 

e ſhall find that the multitude have almoſt always the 
npetuoſity and the ardour of the firſt moment; but 

hat it is only in a ſmall number of men choſen and 

t to ſerve as chiefs, in whom refide thoſe conſtant 

nd vigorous reſolutions which proceed with a firm 

nd certain ſtep towards a great aim, and which are 

ever altered, but obſtinately ſtruggle againſt cala- 

ties, fortune, and mankind. 5 

However this may be, and whatever fide we may ir Peine 
ke in this political diſcuſſion, the Americans had between 
ot yet formed their ſyſtem of government, when in g 
he month of March, Hopkins was carrying off from England. 
he Engliſh iſlands of Providence a very numerous 

millery, and a great quantity of warlike ſtores; when 

it the beginning of May, Carleton drove away from 

anada the Provincials who were employed in redu- 

ng Quebec, in order to finiſh the conqueſt of that 
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B O O K great poſſeſſion ; when in June, Clinton and Parker 
XVI. were ſo vigoronſly driven back upon the coaſts 9 
| South America. The declaration of independena 
was followed by greater tcenes. 
Howe had ſucceeded the feeble Gage. It was even 
the new general who had evacuated Boſton. Receive 
in Halifax on the ſecond of April, he quitted it thy 
tenth of June to go to Staten land, where he w 
ſucceſſively joined by the land and ſea forces which 
he expected; and on the 28th of Auguſt: he lande 
without oppoſition upon Long Ifland, under the pro 
tection of a fleet commanded by the admiral his bro. 
ther. The Americans did not diſplay much more yi 
gour in the inland countries than upon the coaſt, 
After a trifling reſiſtance and conſiderable loſſes the 
N took refuge on the continent, with a facility which x 
conqueror, who had known how to improve his ad 
; vantages, would never have given them. 
| | The new republicans forſook the city of New York 
. with ſtill greater facility than they had evacuatel 
Long Ifland, and they had retired to Kingſbridge 
where every thing ſeemed diſpoſed for an obſtinat 
reſiſtance. 
ö Had the Engliſh followed up their firſt ſucceſſe 
with that activity which the circumſtances requited 
the new levies which were oppoſed to them would in 
fallibly have been diſperſed or obliged to lay dow 
their arms. Six weeks were allowed them to recovel 
themſelves, and they did not abandon their intrenci pl 
ments till the night of the 2d of November, whe 
they were convinced, by the motions which wet 
made under their eyes, that their camp was going tl 
be attacked. 

Waſhington their chief did not chooſe to truſt tit 
fate of his country to an action which might have bee! 
and which mult naturally have been, deciſive again 
the great intereſts he was entruſted with. He knen 
that delays are always favourable to the inhabitants 
a country and fatal to ſtrangers. This conviction de 
termined him to fall back upon the Jerſeys with ti: 
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intention of protracting the war. Favoured by the B o O x 
winter, by the knowledge of the country, by the na- I. 
ture of the territory, which deprived diſcipline of part 
of its advantages, he might flatter himſelf that he 
hould be able to cover the greateſt part of this fertile 
province, and to keep the enemy at a diſtance from 
Pennſylvania. All of a ſudden he found his colours 
forſaken by ſoldiers, who were engaged for no more 
than fix or even three months, and from an army of 
fve-and-twenty thouſand men, he ſcarcely kept to- 
gether two thouſand five hundred, with whom he found 
himſelf very fortunate to eſcape beyond the Dela- 
ware. : 

Without loſing a moment the royal troops ought to 
have crofled the river in purſuit of this ſmall number 
of fugitives, and to have completed the diſperſion of 
them. If the five thouſand men deſtined for the con- 
queſt of Rhode Ifland had gone up the river upon the 
ſhips they were on board of, the junction of the two 
corps would have been made without oppoſition in 
Philadelphia itſelf, and the new republic would have 
been extinguiſhed in the famous and intereſting city 
hich had given it birth. _ 

The Engliſh general was perhaps cenſured at that 
time for having been too timorous and too circumſpect 
in the operations of the field. It is however certain, 
that he was raſh 1n the diſtribution of his winter-quar- 
ters. He ſettled them as if there had not been a ſin- 
ze individual in America, who either had the power 
or the inclination to molett them. 

This preſumption emboldened the militia of Penn- 
lylvania, of Maryland, and of Virginia, who had unit- 
ed for their common ſafety. The 25th of December 
they croſſed the Delaware, and fell unawares upon 
Irentown, which was occupied by fifteen hundred of 
the twelve thouſand Heſſians who had been ſo baſely 
01d to Great Britain by their avaricious maſter. This 
corps was either maſſacred, taken, or entirely diſperſed. 
A week after, three Engliſh regiments were allo dri- 
ſen out of Princes Town, but not without having 
2 
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B © o x ſhown more courage than the foreign troops in thei 
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compliſhed in the confederate ſtates, and armed men 
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pay. Theſe unexpected events reduced the enemig 
of America in Jerſey to the poſts of Amboy and 9 
Brunſwick ; and they were even much haraſſed ther 
during the remainder of the bad ſeaſon. The effeg 
of great paſſions and great dangers is frequently u 
aſtoniſh the ſoul, and to plunge it in a kind of ſtupy 
which deprives it of the uſe of its powers. By de. 
grees it comes to itſelf and recovers. All its facultis, ce 
{ſuſpended for a moment, exert themſelves with greatu of 
energy. It ſtrains all its ſprings, and its ſtrength be gn 
comes equal to its ſituation. In a great multitude ſom po 
individuals firſt experience this effect, and it is quick io 
communicated to all. This revolution had been a0. 


iſſued forth from all quarters of them. 
The campaign of 1777 was opened very late. The 


in 
Engliſh army deſpairing of making a road to Penn. 5 
ſylvania through the Jerſeys, embarked at length o gie 
the 23d of July, and arrived by Cheſapeak Bay, in ein 
country which their generals might be cenſured to: 
not having inyaded the preceding year. Their mar cee 
was not interrupted till they came to Brandewine dos 
where they attacked and defeated the Americans o h. 
the 1ith of September, and arrived on the 3oth acc; 
Philadelphia, which had been abandoned by congreiflic: 
on the 25th, and by a great number of the znhabitangMric: 
ſome days ſooner or later. | dim 
This conqueſt was attended with no conſequence evi 
The conquerors beheld nothing but hatred and de, At! 
ſtation around them. Confined in a very circumſcndMed « 
ed ſpace, they met with unſurmountable obſtacles hear 
extending themſelves upon an uncultivated territo!WMUilci 
Their gold even did not furniſh them with refourc dow! 


from the neighbouring diſtricts, and they could oll 


acquire their ſubſiſtence from acroſs the ſeas. Wes 
ed with a confinement which had laſted nine mot! 


they determined to regain New York by the Jerle)* t. 


and this long and dangerous retreat was accompliſii 
under the command of Clinton, who had ſucceed: 


3 
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Howe, with leſs loſs than they would have ſuffered s 0 O x 


dom a more experienced enemy. 

| While the Engliſh were languiſhing in Pennſylva- 
na ta vaſt ſcene was opening in the more northern 
countries of America. In the month of May 1776, 
Carleton had driven away the provincials from Ca- 


WW nada, and deſtroyed in October the ſhips of war which 


had been conſtructed upon lake Champlain. This ſuc- 
WW cls carried Burgoyne to Ticonderago, in the month 
of July of the enſuing year. At his approach, the 
{WE carriſon of four thouſand men abandoned this im- 
WM portant poſt with the loſs of their artillery, ammuni- 
ion, and rear guard. 
The Engliſh general was naturally prefumptuous, 
ind his boldneſs was increaſed by theſe evident ſigns 

of weakneſs, He had conceived the defign of unit- 
Wins the troops of Canada with thoſe of New York 
„by the ſhores of Hudſon's Bay. This project was 
great and daring. Had it ſucceeded it would have 
uvided South America into two parts, and perhaps 
have ended the war. But in order to make it ſuc- 
cced, it was neceſſary that while one army was going 
town the river another ſhould be coming up it. 
This plan having failed, Burgoyne ought to have per- 
eived from the firſt that his enterpriſe was chime- 
cal. It became more ſo every march. His commu- 
nications became more diſtant and his proviſions were 
dminiſning. The courage of the Americans being 
revived, they aſſembled and cloſed him on all fides. 
At leogth this unfortunate army found itſelf furround- 
ed on the 13th October at Saratoga, and the nations 
heard with aſtoniſhment, that ſix thouſand of the beſt 


Hemiſphere, under the conduct of the fortunate Gates. 
Thole who recollected that the Swedes of Charles 
XII. who had till then been invincible, had capitulated 
o the Ruſſians, who were ſtill in a ſtate of barbariſm, 
tid not cenſure the Englith troops, and only blamed 
he E of their general. 


VT, M 


uſciplined troops of the Old Hemiſphere, had laid 
down their arms before the hutbandmen of the New 
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This event, ſo deciſive in the opinion of our po. 
liticians, was attended with no greater conſequence, if ; 
than had reſulted from actions leſs favourable to the Ml 
American arms. After three years ſpent in battle Ml ; 
devaſtation, and maſſacres, affairs were much in the Wil; 
fame ſituation as they were a fortnight after the com. N 
mencement of hoſtilities. Let us endeavour to invel. WM 
tigate the cauſe of this ſtrange ſingularity. . 


Whatis the. England, accuſtomed to ſtormy times in her on 


. reaſon that 


the Engliſh 
have not 
ſucceeded 


country, did not at firſt perceive all the dangerou 
tendency of the tempeſt which was riſing in her d. 5 


in ſubduing ſtant poſſeſſions. Her troops had been a long time e. 


the conſe- 
derate pro- 
VINCES, 


inſulted at Boſton. An authority independent of her I. 
own had been formed in Maſſachuſet's Bay; the other c. 
colonies were preparing to follow that example before e 
adminiſtration had ſeriouſly attended to thoſe great Bil g 
objects. When they were laid before parliament they t 
excited much clamours in both houſes, and there h. 
no end to the debates. The ſenate of the nation t. 
length determined, that the country which rebelled pc 
againſt its decrees ſhould be compelled by force vm 
ſubmit to then. But this violent reſolution was ca-. 
ried into execution with that delay which is but too T. 
common 1n free ſtates. T. 
England was generally of opinion, that defenceleß dit 
coaſts and countries, which were entirely laid open no 
could not long reſiſt her fleets and her armies. It dd ne 
not appear to her, that this expedition would continue me 
long enough to give the peaceful cultivators of Ame-W lon 
rica time to inſtruct themſelves in the art of war. Sep an. 
did not take into conſideration the climate, the riven,M 
the defiles, the woods, the moraſſes, the want of fub-Wi va 
ſiſtence increaſing in proportion as one advanced ad. 
the inland countries, together with an infinite numbeſ Th 
of other natural obſtacles which would impede any t. ¶ poſ 
pid progreſs in a country three-fourths of which we cen 


uncultivated, and which ought to be conſidered as Mat? 


recent one. | l lure 
The ſucceſſes were ſtill more retarded by the infivMtio: 
ence of moral cauſes, | 9! 
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N Great Britain is the region of parties. Her kings B K 
1 bave moſt generally been convinced of the neceſſity of III. 
© WY abandoning the direction of affairs to the prevailing 
„faction, by which they were commonly conducted with 
e intelligence and vigour, becauſe the principal agents 
- WH who compoſed it were animated with one common in- 
WY terett. At that time, to the public ſpirit which pre- 
vails more in England than in any European govern- 
u ment, was added the ſtrength of faction, and that ſpi- 
Wit of party which is perhaps the firſt ſpring of a re- 
public, and which ſo powertully agitates the foul, be- 
e cauſe it is always the effect of ſome paſſion. George 
III. in order to free himſelf from this long tutelage, 
er compoſed his council of members unconnected with 
eg each other. This innovation was not attended with. 
at creat inconveniences, as long as events moved on in 
) WY their ordinary circle. But when the American war 
vWF had complicated a machine which was already too in- 
a i tricate, it was perceived that it had no longer that 
a power and that union ſo neceſſary to accompliſh great 
og things. The wheels, too much divided, wanted, as it 
- vere, one common impulſe and a centre of motion. 
0088 Their progreſſion was alternately tardy and precipitate. 
The adminiſtration reſembled too much that of an or- 
bY dinary monarchy, when the principle of action doth 
„ not come from the head of an active and intelligent 
ia monarch, who himſelf collects under his own manage- 
vu ment all the ſprings of government. There was no 
e. longer any harmony in the enterpriſes, nor was ther 
ml ny more in the execution of them. | 
A miniſtry without harmony and without concord 
bras expoſed to the attacks inceſſantly renewed of an 
adverſe body of men united and compacted together. 
er Their reſolutions, whatever they might be, were op- 
A boſed with ridicule and with argument. They were 
erg cenſured for having acted with violence againſt citizens 
la diſtance; and they would have been equally cen- 
ured, had they treated them with more circumſpec- 
I tion. Even thoſe who in parliament exclaimed the 
molt vehemently againſt the treatment the Americans 
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BO OK had met with, thoſe who encouraged them the mo 

to reſiſtance, thoſe who perhaps ſent them ſecret ſuc. 

cours, were as much averſe from their independence 

as the miniſter whom they were inceſſantly endeavour. 

ing to degrade or to render odious. If the oppoſition 

had ſucceeded in diſguſting the prince of his conh. 

dents, or had prevailed upon him to ſacrifice them on 

account of the clamours of the nation, the project of 

conquering America would ſtill have been purſued; 

but with more dignity, with more ſtrength, and with 

meaſures perhaps better adapted. But as the reduc. 

tion of the provinces was not to be accompliſhed by 

them, they choſe rather that this immenſe part of the 

Britiſh empire ſhould be ſeparated from it, than that 

it ſhould remain attached to it by any other means 

than theirs. | 

The generals did not repair, by their activity, the 

errors of theſe contradictions, and of the delays which 

were the conſequence of them. They granted too 

long repoſe to the ſoldiers; they waſted in deliberation 

the time which they ſhould have employed in action; 

they marched up to new raiſed troops with as much 

_ precaution as they would have taken againſt veterans 

The Engliſh, who are ſo impetuous in their factions 

diſplay on all other occaſions a calm and cool charac. 

ter. They require violent paſlions to agitate them. | 
When this ſtimulus is wanting, they calculate all ther 

motions. Then they conduct themſelves according to a 


the tenor of their character, which in general, except“ 
in the arts of imagination and taſte, is univerſally me. 15 
chanical and prudent. In war, their valour neve! . 
loſes ſight of military principles, and leaves little to; ©* 
chance. They ſcarce ever leave upon their flanks, or C 
in their rear, any thing that can give them uneaſinels . 


This ſyſtem hath its advantages, eſpecially in a narrov 
and confined country, in a country thick ſet with for up 
treſſes or military poſts. But in the preſent circum- . 
ſtances, and on the vaſt continent of America, again 10 
a people to whom one ſhould not have allowed time 8 
to fortify themſelyes, nor to inure themſelves to Wat 
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mne perfection of the art would perhaps have been, to B O 0 K 
lay it entirely aſide; to ſubſtitute to it an impetuous 


and rapid march, and that boldneſs which at once aſto- 
nithes, ſtrikes, and overthows. It was in the firſt in- 
ances eſpecially, that it would have been proper to 
inprels the Americans, not with the terror of ravages, 
which irritate rather than they frighten a people arm- 
ed for their liberty; but with that which ariſes from 
che ſuperiority of talents and of arms, and which a 
warlike people of the Old World ought naturally to 
have carried into the New one. The confidence of 
victory would ſoon have been victory itſelf. But by 
too much circumſpection, by too ſervile an attach- 
ment to principles and to rules, commanders of little 
{kill failed in rendering that ſervice to their country 
which ſhe expected, and had a right to expect from 
them. | 
The troops, on the other hand, did not preſs their 
officers to lead them on to action. They arrived from 


a country, where the cauſe which had obliged them 


to croſs ſo many ſeas excited no concern. It was, in 
the eyes of the people, an efferveſcence which would 
have no conſequences. They confounded the debates 
which it occaſioned in parliament, with other debates, 
which were often of little importance. It was not 
talked of; and if any perſon happened to mention it, 
they appeared to be no more intereſted in it, than in 
that kind of news which, in great cities, employs the 
bunging hours of every day. The indifference of the 
nation had communicated itſelf to thoſe who were to 
cvetend their rights. Perhaps even they were appre- 
tenſive of gaining too deciſive an advantage over fel- 
low-citizens, who had only taken up arms to prevent 
lavery. In all the monarchies of Europe, the ſoldier 
b only the inſtrument of deſpotiſm, and his ſentiments 
ie analogous. He thinks he belongs to the throne, 
and not to his country ; and a hundred thouſand men 
in arms are nothing more than one hundred thouſand 
diſciplined and terrible ſlaves. The habit even of ex- 
fly the empire of force, to which every thing 
| Mö 
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gives way, contributes to extinguiſh in them all PW 
of liberty. Finally, the diſcipline, and military ſub. 


puts thouſands in motion; which doth not ſuffer the 


ſoldier either to ſee or to aſk queſtions; and which, on 
the firſt ſignal, makes 1t a rule to kill or to die, tend; 
completely to change in them thole ſentiments into 
principles, and makes them as it were the moral ſyſ. 
tem of their condition. It is not the ſame in England, 
'The influence of the conſtitution 1s ſo powerful, that 
it extends even to the troops. A man there is a citi. 
zen before he is a ſoldier. Public opinion agreeing 
with the conſtitution, honours one of theſe titles, and 
thinks little of the other. Accordingly, we fee from 
the hiſtory of the revolutions that have happened in 
this turbulent iſland, that the Engliſh ſoldier, though 


_ enliſted for life, preſerves a paſſion for political liberty, 


the idea of which cannot be eaſily conceived 1n our 
regions of ſlavery. 

Hou is it poſſible that the ardour which was want. 
ing to the Britiſh troops ſhould have animated the 
Heſhans, the Brunſwickers, and the other German, 
ranged under the ſame ſtandards, and all of them 
equally diflatisfied with the ſovereigns who had fold 
them, diſſatisfied with the prince who had purchaſed 
them, diflatisfied with the nation that paid them, and 
diſſatisfied with their comrades, who deſpiſed them as 
mercenaries? Beſides, they had alſo in the enemy's 
camp, brothers whom they were afraid of deſtroying, 
and by whoſe hands they would not have wiſhed to 
be wounded. 

The ſpirit of the Britiſh armies was alſo changed, in 
conſequence of a revolution which had taken place in 
the manners of the nation for about fifteen or eighteen 
years paſt. The ſucceſſes of the laſt war; the exten- 


Hoh commerce had received after the peace; the great 


acquiſitions made in the Eaſt Indies; all theſe means 
of wealth had accumulated uninterruptedly prodigious 
riches in Great Britain. Theſe treaſures kindled the 
deſire of freſh enjoyments. The great went in ſearch 
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of this art in foreign countries, eſpecially in France, B O O K 
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and brought with them the poiſon of it into their own XVII. 


country. From the men of high rank, it ſoon diffuſed 
itſelf among all orders of men. To a haughty, ſimple, 
and reſerved character, ſucceeded the taſte for parade, 
diffipation, and gallantry. The travellers who had 
formerly viſited this iſland, ſo celebrated, thought 
themſelves under another ſky. The contagion had 


even gained the troops; they carried into the New 


Hemiſphere that paflion they had contracted in the 
014 one, for play, the inclination for all the conveni- 
ences of life, and for high living. In quitting the 
coaſts, they ſhould have renounced all the ſuperfluities 


to which they were attached; and that taſte for luxu- 


ry, that ardour, ſo much the more violent as it was re- 
cent, did not encourage them to follow into the inland 
parts, men who were always ready to fall back upon 
them. Ye new politicians, who advance with ſo much 
confidence, that the manners have no kind of influ- 


ence upon the deſtiny of ſtates; that for them the 


meaſure of their grandeur 1s that of their riches; that 
the luxury of peace, and the yoluptuous purſuits of 
the citizen, cannot weaken the effect of thoſe great 
machines which are called armies, and the ſenſible and 
terrible impulſe of which European diſcipline hath 
brought to ſo great perfection: you who, to ſupport 
your opinion, turn your eyes away from the aſhes of 
Carthage and the ruins of Rome, ſuſpend at leaſt your 


judgment at the account I am giving you, and ac- 


knowledge that there may perhaps be opportunities of 
ſucceſs, which luxury prevents us from availing our- 


ſelves of, Acknowledge that for troops even that are 


brave, it has been often the firſt ſource of victory, that 
they had no wants. It is too eaſy a matter, perhaps, 
to have nothing but death to face. Nations corrupt- 
ed by wealth have a more difficult trial to undergo ; 
that of ſupporting the privation of their pleaſures. 

Let us add to all theſe reaſons, that the inſtruments 
of war do not often arrive acroſs the ſeas in the proper 
leaſons for action. Let us add, that the councils of 
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B O © k George III. had too much influence over military ope. 
XVII rations, which were to be carried on at ſo great a d. 
ſtance from them; and we ſhall then comprehend moſt 
of the obſtacles which impeded the ſucceſs of the ruin. 
ous efforts of the mother-country againſt the liberty of 
the colonies, 
Why have But wherefore did not America herſelf repulſe from 
notmecon- her ſhores the Europeans who were bringing death or 


federate 


provinces ſlavery to her? f 

e This New World was defended by regular troops 

the Fogliſh which at firſt had been enliſted only for three or fix 

om months, and afterwards for three years, or even for al 

- Ameri- the time hoſtilities might laſt. It was defended by ci. 
tizens, who only took the field when their particular 
province was either invaded or threatened. Neither 
the ſtanding army, nor the militia aſſembled for a 
time, breathed the military ſpirit. They were plant. 
ers, merchants, lawyers, exerciſed only in the arts of 
peace, and led on to danger by commanders as little 
verled as their ſubalterns in the very complicated ſci. 
ence of military actions. In this ſtate of things, what 
hope was there of their acting with advantage againſt 
men grown old in diſcipline, trained to evolutions 
{killed in tactics, and abundantly provided with all the 
inſtruments neceſſary for a briſk attack, and for an ob- 
ſtinate reſiſtance? 

Enthuſiaſm alone could have ſurmounted ſuch dif 
ficulties. But did it really exiſt more in the colonies 
than in the mother country ? 

The general opinion in England was, that the pat- 

liament had eſſentially the right of taxing all the re- 
gions which conſtituted a part of the Britiſh empire. 
At the commencement of the troubles, there were not 
perhaps a hundred individuals who would have called 
this authority in queſtion. Nevertheleſs, the refuſal 
of the Americans to acknowledge it, did not ſet the 
minds of men againſt them. There was no hatred en- 
tertained againſt them, even after they had taken up 
arms to ſupport their pretenſions. As the labours in 
the inland parts of the kingdom were not affected, and 
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« the thunder was only heard at a diſtance, every one 3 O OR 
tended peaceably to his own affairs, or devoted him- XVIII. 
elf quietly to his pleaſures. All of them expected, 
rithout impatience, the end of a ſcene, the termina- 
tion of which did not indeed appear uncertain to them. 

The ferment muſt at firſt have broken out with 
more violence in the New than in the Old Hemi- 
Where. Hath ever the odious name of tyranny, or 
he pleaſing word of independence, been pronounced 
0 the nations, without raiſing emotions in them? But 
was this ardour kept up? If the imaginations of men 
hd been maintained in their firſt ſtate of commotion, 
would it not have been the buſineſs of a riſing autho- 
ity to attend to the ſuppreſſion of the excels of it? 
But, far from having boldneſs to reſtrain it, it was 
owardice they had to guard againſt. They puniſhed 
deſertion with death, and ſtained the ſtandard of liber- 
ty with aſſaſſinations. They refuſed to exchange pri- 
ſoners, for fear of increaſing in the troops their incli- 
zation to ſurrender at the firſt ſummons. They were 
reduced to the neceſſity of erecting tribunals, appoint- 
ed to proſecute their generals or their lieutenants who 
mould abandon too lightly the poſts committed to 
their truſt. It is true, an old man of fouricore years 
of age, whom they wanted to ſend back to his home, 
exclaimed, My death may be uſeful ; 1 ſhall cover with 
y body a younger man than I am. It is true that Put- f 
nam ſaid to a loyaliſt who was his priſoner, Return to F 
wur commander; and if he ſhould aſks you how many 
iroops Have, tell him I have enough ; that if even be 7 
bould beat them, there will remain enough ; and that he {| 
will experience, in the end, that I ſhall have enough for 
bm, and for the tyrants whom he ſerves. Theſe lenti- 
ments were heroic, but rare ; and they became leſs 
common every day. | 

The intoxication was never general, and indeed 
could only be temporary. Of all the cauſes of ener- 
e which have produced fo many revolutions on the 
giobe, none exiſted in the North of America. No 
| Woutrage had been committed either againſt religion or 
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B O o k the laws. The blood of martyrs and of citizens hai 

XVIII. not flowed upon the ſcaffolds. The morals had te. 

* © ceived no inſult. The manners and the cuſtoms, none 

of thoſe objects to which the people are ſo much at. 

tached, had been delivered up to ridicule. Arbitrary 

power had not dragged any inhabitant from the mid} 

of his family and his friends, to plunge him into the 

horrors of a priſon. Public order had not been ſu. 

verted. The principles of adminiſtration had not beer 

altered ; and the maxims of government had remain. 

ed always the fame. The only circumſtance was tg 

know, whether the mother-country had or had not 

the right, directly or indirectly, of laying a flight tax 

on the colonies; for the accumulated grievances men. 

tioned in the manifeſto aroſe only from this firſt pri. 

vance. This queſtion, which is almoſt a metaphyticil 

one, was ſcarce proper to raiſe an inſurrection among 

the multitude, or at leaſt to intereſt them ſtrongly ii 

a quarrel, for which they ſaw their lands deprived o 

the aſſiſtances neceſſary to fertilize them, their harveſt 

ravaged, and their fields covered with the dead bodies 

of their relations, or tained with their own blood. To 

theſe calamities, which were occaſioned by the royal 

troops on the coaſt, others were ſoon added, ſtill more 
inſupportable, in the inland parts of the country. 

Whenever the reſtleſſneſs of the courts of Londen 
and Verſailles had diſturbed North America, thole 
two powers had always drawn into their ſanguinary 
conteſts the wandering inhabitants of this part of the 
New Hemiſphere. Intormed by experience how much 
weight theſe hordes of ſavages could throw into tht 
ſcale, the Engliſh and the coloniſts reſolved equally to 
employ them to their mutual deſtruction. 

Carleton firſt endeavoured to put arms into tl 
hands of theſe barbarians in Canada. They anſwet- 
ed his applications with ſaying, “ This is a diſpute be. 
* tween a father and his children; it does not become 
+ us to interfere in this domeſtic quarrel.” —* But | 
„ the rebels ſhould come to attack this provine, 
„would you not aſſiſt us in repelling them?“ — 
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since the peace, the hatchet of war is buried forty BOOK 
: fathom deep.” —* You could certainly find it, if XVIII. 
you were to dig for it.“ —“ The handle is rotten, "a 
and we could make no uſe of it.” 

The United States were not more ſucceſsful. © We 
have heard of the differences that have ariſen be- 
' tween Old and New England,” ſaid the tribe of the 
Oneidas to their deputies. © We will never take a 
part in conteſts of ſo atrocious a nature. A war 
between brothers is a thing new and unknown in 
* theſe regions. Our traditions have not left us any 
« inſtance of this kind. Extinguiſh your extravagant 

* hatred ; and may a more lerene ay diſpel the dark 
„cloud that ſurrounds you.” 
The Maſphis alone ſeemed to ana themſelves 
in the fate of the Americans. Here are ſixteen ſhil- 
„lings for you,“ ſaid theſe good ſavages. * It is all 
4 we are worth. We intended to buy ſome rum with 
oF" it; but we will drink water. We will go to the 
MM" chaſe ; and if we ſhould kill any animals, we wlll 
ez ſell their ſkins, and bring you the money.” 
"WM But in proceſs of time, the very active emiſſaries of 
1 WG:cat Britain ſucceeded in bringing over to her ſide 
e breral of the original nations, Her intereſts were pre- 

terred to thoſe of her enemies, becauſe the diſtance 
lad not allowed her ſubjects to commit the ſame out- 
enges againſt the ſavages as they had received from 
Weir proud neighbours, and becauſe ſhe was both able 10 
ed inclined to pay more liberally for the ſervices ſhe 1 
might receive from them. Under her colours theſe 
e elles, whoſe ferocious character knew no reſtraint, did 
o nfinitely more miſchief to the coloniſts ſettled near 
the mountains, than ſuch of their fellow. citizens who 

ge had the good fortune to be ſettled near the borders of 
the ocean received from the royal troops. 
e. Thele calamities fell only upon a more or leſs con- 
de iderable number of the Americans; but they were 
ion all of them afflicted with an internal misfortune, 
e The metals, which cover the face of the whole 
obe, and repreſent all the objects of commerce, were 
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B 00 K never abundant in this part of the New World, The 


—— 


Were they not ſenſible, that, in the preſent criſis, eve. 


low its original value, when they fabricated more ot 
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ſmall quantity that was found there even diſappeatel 
at the firſt breaking out of hoſtilities. To theſe fign 
of univerſal convention were ſubſtituted others Pecu. 
liar to theſe diſtricts, Paper ſupplied the want 9 
money. To give {ome kind of dignity to this ney 
pledge, it was ſurrounded with emblems calculated 
to recal continually to the minds of the people the 
greatneſs of their enterpriſe, the ineſtimable value 0 
liberty, and the neceſſity of a perſeverance ſuperior ty 
all misfortunes. The artifice did not ſucceed ; and 
theſe ideal riches were rejected. The more did necel. 
fity oblige them to be multiplied, the more did ther er 
diſcredit increaſe. The congreſs was offended with 
the inſult done to their coin; and they declared trai. 
tors to their country all thoſe who ſhould not receive 
it as they would have received gold. 

Did not the congreſs then know, that authority can 
no more be exerted over the mind than over opinion 


ry reaſonable citizen would be apprehenfive of riſking 
his fortune ? Did they not perceive, that, at the origin 
of the republic, they indulged themſelves in ads off 
deſpotiſm unknown in countries that are even formed 
to ſervitude? Could they conceal from themſelye 
that they puniſhed a want of confidence with the 
{ame puniſhment which would ſcarce have been me. 
rited for revolt and treaſon? The congreſs perceive 
all this, but had no choice of means. Their contemp- 
tible and rejected paper was actually thirty times be. 


* 


it. On the 13th September 1779, there was circulat- 
ing among the public to the amount of 799, 7440⁰⁰ 
livres [33, 322,666. 13s. 4d.] of it. The ſtate w3 
then indebted 188,670,525 livres [7, 861, 2710. 175 
6d. ], excluſive of the debts peculiar to each province. 


The people were not indemnified for a calamity s 
which might be called domeitic, by a free intercourit tte 
with all the other parts of the globe. Great Brita; 


had intercepted their navigation with the Weſt Indies 
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bed with all the latitudes which were covered with B O O R 
red their ſhips. They then declared to the world, © It is I. 
d the Engliſh name which hath rendered us odious ; | 
ye ſolemnly abjure it. All men are our brethren. 
We are the friends of every nation. All flags may 
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en appear upon our coaſts, and frequent our ports, 

a without fear of inſult.” But this invitation, appa- | 
ne hently ſo alluring, was not complied with. The ſtates — 
at were really commercial being appriſed that North ; 
v8 \merica had been obliged to contract debts at the pe- . 
nod even of its greateſt proſperity, judiciouſly imagin- = 
led, that, in its preſent diſtreſs, it would be able to pay | 


rery little for what was brought to it. The French 
done dared to brave the inconveniencies of this new 
connection. But by the enlightened vigilance of Ad- 
miral Howe, moſt of the ſhips which they fitted out 
ere taken before they arrived to the place of their 
a destination, and the reſt at their departure from the 
1 Wimerican ſhores. Of ſeveral hundred ſhips ſent out 
e. om France, no more than twenty-five or thirty re- 
'; WMturned ; and even theſe were of little or no benefit to 
0 their owners. LS 
a A number of privations, added to ſo many calami- 
es, might have made the Americans regret their for- 
eh ver tranquillity, and inclined them to a reconciliation 
With England. In vain were the people bound by the 
e, baith of oaths, and by the influence of religion, to the 
er government. In vain had it been endeavoured 15 
o convince them of the impoſſibility of negotiating 
WMiatcly with a mother-country, in which one parlia- 
arent could ſubvert what had been regulated by ano- 
ner, In vain had they been threatened with the e- 
emal reſentment of an affronted and vindictive ene- 
Wy. It was poſſible that theſe diſtant apprehenſions 
»ught not counterbalance the weight of the preſen 
calamities. | 
Such was the opinion of the Britiſh miniſtry, when 
ey ſent public agents into the New World, who 
were authoriſed to offer any terms ſhort of indepen- 
doce to thoſe very Americans, from whom, two years 
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B © o K before, an unlimited ſubmiſſion had been required 


XVIII. 
— — 


France ac- 
know- 
ledges the 
indepen- 
dence of 
the United 
States. 
This ſtep 
occaſions a 
war be- 
tween that 
crown and 
the crown 
of Eng- 
land. 


HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 


There is ſome probability that this plan of conciliz. 
tion might have been ſucceſsful ſome months before 
But at the period when the court of London ſent 90 
propoſe it, it was haughtily rejected, becauſe this fey 
appeared only to be the effect of fear and weakne 
The people were already re-animated ; the congreh 
the generals, the troops, the intelligent or bold men 
who in every colony had aſſumed the authority, all 
in a word, had recovered their former ſpirit. This wy 
the effect of a treaty of friendſhip and commerce be. 
tween the United States and the court of Verſailles 
which was figned on the 6th of February 1778. 
Had the Engliſh miniſtry reflected, they would ha 
comprehended that the ſame delirium which cauſe 
them to attack their colonies, ſhould have compelled 
them inſtantly to declare war againſt France, The 
circumſpection which ought always to attend a ney 
reign then prevailed in the councils of this crown, 
Their finances were then in that ſtate of confuſion in. 
to which they had been plunged by twenty years per. 
ſeverance in folly. The ruined ſtate of their navy then 
raiſed anxiety in the breaſt of every citizen. Spain, 
already haraſſed with her extravagant expedition 3. 
gainſt Algiers, was then ſurrounded with difficulties 
which would have prevented her from being able to 
aſſiſt her allies. England might, without raſnneſs, have 
flattered herſelf with ſucceſs againſt the moſt powettil 
of her enemies, and might have intimidated Amen 
by victories obtained in its neighbourhood. The im. 
portance it was of to this crown, to deprive its rebel. 
lious ſubjects of the only ſupport they were certain ol 
would have diminiſhed the indignation excited by the 
violation of the moſt ſolemn treaties. | 
George III. ſaw nothing of all this. The clandel: 
tine ſuccours which the court of Verſailles uſed to ſend 
to the provinces in arms for the defence of their rights 
did not open his eyes. The dock-yards of this pow® 
were filled with ſhip-builders, its arſenals were itock- 
ing with artillery, and there remained no more room 


* 
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in its magazines for freſh naval ſtores. Its harbours B; O O x 
preſented the moſt menacing aſpect, and yet this XVII. 


ul London to drive away the French out of the Eaſt In- : 
ei dies. Without being initiated in theſe myſteries of j 
m. perfdy, which an infidious policy hath made to be i 
|. confidered as great ſtrokes of ſtate, men who were 
of W'cally enlightened judged that hoſtilities were una- | f 
beg oidable, and even near at hand on our own ocean. | 

This foreſeen event was brought about by an engage- 7 
el. nent between two frigates on the 17th June 1778. Þ 
naß Here our taſk becomes more and more difficult. 1 
05 Our fole aim is to be uſeful and true. Far from us I 
eri de that ſpirit of party which faſcinates and diſgraces 2 
- boſe who lead mankind, or who aſpire to inſtruct 5 
em. Our wiſhes will be for our country, and we 


range infatuation ſtill continued. To rouſe the court 
of St. James's from its lethargy, it was neceſſary that 
Lewis XVI. ſhould cauſe it to be ſignified to them on 
the 14th March, that he had acknowledged the inde- 
pendence of the United States. 

This declaration was a declaration of war. It was 
impoſſible that a nation, more accuſtomed to give than 
to take an affront, ſhould patiently ſuffer that its ſub- 


Wi: ſhould be releaſed from their oath of allegiance, 


ind be raiſed with ſplendour to the rank of ſovereign 
powers. All Europe foreſaw that two nations, which 
had been rivals for ſo many centuries, were going to 


e tain with blood the waters of the ocean, and engage 
e egain in that terrible conflict in which public proſpe- 
del nty can never compenſate private diſtreſs. "Thoſe in 


hom ambition had not extinguiſhed every ſentiment 
of benevolence towards their fellow-creatures, previ- 
ouſly deplored the calamities which were ready to fall 
upon the human race in both hemiſpheres. 

The bloody ſcene, however, was not yet begun, 
and this delay. inſpired ſome credulous perſons with 


the hopes that peace would continue. It was not 


known that a fleet had ſailed from Toulon with direc- 
tions to attack the Engliſh in the North of America. 
It was not known that there were orders ſent from 
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B O OK ſhall pay homage to juſtice. In whatever place, an 
Dm under whatever form, virtue ſhall preſent herſelf to u 
we ſhall honour her. The diſtinction of ſociety an 
of ſtates cannot eſtrange us from her, and the juſt ani 
magnanimous man will everywhere be our fellow. 
tizen. If in the different events which we review ye 
have the courage to blame what appears to us to de. 
{ſerve it, we do not ſeek the melancholy and idle faty. 
faction of dealing out indiſcriminate cenſure. But ye 
addreſs ourſelves to the nations and to polterity, l 
is our duty faithfully to tranſmit to them whatever 
may influence the public felicity. It is our duty t 
give them the hiſtory of the faults that are committed, 
in order that they may be inſtructed to avoid them, 
Should we dare to betray this noble duty, we ſhoull 
perhaps flatter the preſent generation, which 1s fleet. 
ing, and paſſeth away; but juſtice and truth, which 
are eternal, would denounce us to future generations 
which would read us with contempt, and would never 
pronounce our name without diſdain. In this long 
career we have undertaken, we will be juſt to thole 
who ſtill exiſt, as we have been to thoſe who are 10 
more. If among men in power there be any who are 
offended with this liberty, we will not be afraid to lay 
to them, that we are only the organs of a ſupreme tr 
bunal, which is at length erected by reaſon upon an 
immoveable foundation. Every government in Fu 
rope muſt henceforth dread its decrees, The public 
opinion, which becomes more and more enlightened 
and which is neither ſtopped nor intimidated by aly 
thing, is perpetually attentive to nations and to court. 
It penetrates into cabinets where policy is ſhut up 
there it judges the depoſitaries of power, their paſſions 
and their weakneſs, and, by the empire of genius ant 
knowledge, raiſes itſelf above the governors of ma 
kind, either to direct or to reſtrain them. Woe de 
thoſe who either diſdain this tribunal, or ſet it at dt 
fiance ! This apparent boldneſs ariſes only from ina 
bility. Woe to thoſe whole talents are inſufficient i 
bear its examination! Let them do themſelves juflice 
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jet them lay down a burden too heavy for their feeble B O O K 
hands. They will at leaſt no longer compromiſe them- i. 
ſelves and the States. 

France began the war with invaluable advantages. 
The place, the time, the circumſtances, every thing 
he had choſen. It was not till after having made 
preparations at leiſure, till after having brought her 
forces to that degree which was proper, that ſhe 
ſhowed herſelf upon the field of battle. She had on- 
y to combat an enemy humbled, weakened, and diſ- 
couraged by domettic diſſenſions. The favour of the 
other nations was on her fide againſt thoſe imperious 
maſters; or, as it was ſaid, againſt thoſe tyrants of the 
ſeas. 

The events ſeemed favourable to the wiſhes of all 
Europe. The French officers, who had former humi- 
lations to efface, exerted themſelves in brilliant ac- 
tons, the remembrance of which will laſt for a long 
time. A ſkilful theory and an undaunted courage 
ſupplied any deficiency there might be on the point 
of experience. In all the private engagements they 
came off with glory, and moſt of them terminated to 
their advantage. The Britiſh fleet was expoſed to ſtill 
greater dangers than the ſeparate ſhips were. It was 
ill treated, that its total or partial deſtruction was 
apprehended, if the fleet which had reduced it to this 
deplorable ſtate off Uſhant had not determined, from 
umid orders, from odious intrigues, from the weakneſs 
o the admirals, or from all theſe motives combined, 
to quit the ſea and re-enter firſt into port. 

In the intoxication of this ſucceſs, perhaps unex- 
pected, France ſeemed to loſe ſight of her molt im- 
portant intereſts, Her principal object ſhould have 
been to intercept the trade of her enemies, to deprive 0 
them of the double ſtrength they derived from their 
lalors and from their riches, and thus to ſap the two 
foundations of Engliſh greatneſs. Nothing was more 
aly to accompliſh by a power long prepared for ho- 
Ulities, than to intercept the trading navy, entirely 
df its guard, and attended with very feeble convoys. 
Fol. FL, b N 
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B O OR But this was neglected, and the immenſe riches which 
m. Great Britain expected from all parts of the globe, en. 


tered quietly into her harbours, even without the leaf 
loſs. N 8 

The trade of France, on the contrary, was haraſſed 
in both hemiſpheres, and intercepted everywhere. Her 
colonies beheld the ſubſiſtence which they were ex. 
pecting, with all the anxiety of want, carried off from 
their own coaſt; and the mother-country found itſelf 
deprived of fourſcore or a hundred millions [from 
3.333-3331. 6s. 8d. to 4,166,666I. 13s. 4d.] almoſt 
within her own view. Theſe misfortunes certainly 
aroſe from ſome cauſe, which we will endeavour to in- 
veſtigate. Cs | oy 

The French navy had for a long time been unfor- 
tunate, and its numerous calamities were attributed to 
the defect of its conſtitution. Several attempts were 
made either to modify or to alter the regulations ; but 
theſe innovations, whether good or bad, were always 
rejected with more or leſs vifible diſdain, At length 
the admirals diftated themſelves in 1776, an ordinance, 
which, by making them abſolute maſters of. the har- 
bours, of the arſenals, of the docks, and of the-maga- 
Zines, deſtroyed that mutual ſaperintendence which 
Lewis XIV. had thought proper to eſtabliſh between 
the officers of the navy and thoſe of adminiſtration. 
From that time there was no more order, no more re- 
ſponſibility, no more economy in the ports; every 
thing there fell into confuſion and diſorder. 
The new plan had ſtill a more fatal influence. Till 
that period the miniſtry had directed their naval ope- 
rations in a manner ſuitable to their political plans. 
This authority was transferred, without being percelv- 
ed, perhaps to thoſe who were to carry theſe opera- 
tions into execution; and they imperceptibly acquired 
the tint of their prejudices, which led them to believe 
that it was not by heavy and laborious eſcorts of the 
ſhips of the nation, or by remaining for a length 0 
time on difficult cruiſes, in order to ſurpriſe or deſtroy | 
the veſſels of the enemy, that a reputation was to be 
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rely neglected, or very ill fulfilled, on accourit of the 
general opinion prevalent at Breſt, that ſuch a ſervice 
ad nothing noble in it, and did not lead to any kind 
of glory. 


rular one, and entirely contrary to all the laws of ſo- 
jety. What can have been the intention of the ſtates 
n inſtituting this military force deſtined to traverſe 
the ſeas? Woas it only to procure rank to thoſe who 
ommanded or ſerved in it? To give them an oppor- 
unity to exert a valour uſeleſs to any but themſelves? 
o ſtain another element with blood, with carnage, 
and ſea-fights? Certainly not. The warlike fleets 
are upon the ocean, what fortreſſes and ramparts are 
for the citizens of towns, and what national armies are 
for the provinces expoſed to the ravages of the enemy. 
There are ſome kinds of property attached to a ſoil ; 
others are created and tranſported by commerce, and 
we, as it were, wandering upon the ocean. Theſe two 
" Whecies of property required defenders. Warriors, this 
b your duty. What ſhould we ſay, if the land forces 
refuſed to protect the inhabitants of the cities, or the 


tinguiſn the conflagration which threatens the harveſt? 
Officers of the navy, you think yourſelves degraded in 
protecting and convoying the merchantmen. But if 


' Weommerce be deprived of protectors, what will become 


| o the riches of the ſtate, part of which you undoubt- 

edly expect as a reward for your ſervices? What will 
become, for yourſelves, of the revenues of your lands, 
Fhich can only be made fruitful by trade, and by the 
arculation of wealth? You think yourſelves degrad- 


to your fellow-citizens? What are then all the orders 


portion of the public ſtrength, but the protectors and 
tne defenders of the citizen and his fortune? Your 
pot is upon the ſeas, as that of the magiſtrate is upon 
he tribunals, that of the land officer and of the ſoldier 
N ij \ 
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Haired, This double duty was therefore either en- B O O E 


It muſt be owned, that this prejudice is a very fin- 


huſbandman of the field againſt the enemy, or to ex- 


ed. What! degraded in rendering yourſelves uſeful - 


a the ſtate, to whom government hath intruſted ſome 
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B O o Kin the camps, that of the monarch upon the throne, ni 
_ XVI where he is only placed upon a more elevated fitu.W na! 
| tion, in order that his proſpe& may be extended tos na 
greater diſtance, and that he may behold at one viewMcre 
all thoſe who require his protection or his defence, ed 
You aſpire to glory. Learn that glory is every wher ed 
to be obtained by ſerving the ſtate. The ancient Ro.Wulu 
mans were likewiſe undoubtedly attached to glory Ml ( 
and yet the honour of having preſerved one ſingle c. Vit 
tizen in Rome was preferred to that of having deſtroy.Mty 
ed a multitude of enemies. Do you not perceive, thai doi 
in ſaving the trading ſhips you ſave the wealth of the con 
ſtate? Yes, your valour is brilliant; it is known tino 
all Europe, as well as to your own country; but what nh! 
is it to your fellow-citizens that it hath been diſplayedWcon 
on a ſplendid occaſion, that it hath taken one of theWop! 
enemy's ſhips, or covered the waves of the ocean vit tho 
wrecks and ruins, if you ſuffer all the veſſels which be: 
conveyed the riches of your country to be either take nd 
or deſtroyed; if, in the very port to which you retum ef 
victorious, a multitude of deſolated families deploreWWna) 
the ſubverſion 'of their fortune? You will not heaWQ" t 
the exclamations of victory on your arrival. All vi ver 
be filent, and plunged in conſternation ; and your enn 
ploits will ſerve no other purpoſe but to ſwell the ac}Wnilt 
counts of the courts, and to fill thoſe public paper ge! 
which, being invented to amuſe idleneſs, give glory vhe 
only for a day, when that glory is not engraved in th the 
hearts of the citizens by the remembrance of ſome rea Uo 
ſervice done to the country. | mea 
The maxims adopted at Portſmouth were very dif bet. 
ferent. There the dignity of commerce was felt an deſp 
reſpected. It was conſidered as a duty, as well as a up. 
honour, to defend it; and events decided, which of "ca 
the two navies had the propereſt ideas of their tun enp 
tions. | time 
Great Britain had juſt experienced ſome very humiſ at 
liating adverſities in the New World, and it was threat bear 
ened with greater diſaſters by a ſtill more powerful ene 
my in the Old one. This alarming ſituation filled ti Um 
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„ minds of all men with miſtruſt and uncertainty. The 3 O O R 


national riches came home ſafe, and their enormous 
maſs was increaſed by thoſe of the rival power; public 
credit was inſtantly revived; expectations were renew- 
Wd; and this people, who with ſatisfaction were look- 
Md upon as overcome, recovered and ſuſtained their 
dual pride. e 
on the other hand, the French ports were filled 
With lamentations. A degrading and ruinous inactivi- 
y ſucceeded to that activity which gave them ſplen- 
dour and riches. The indignation of the merchants 
communicated itſelf to the whole nation. The firſt 
moments of ſucceſs are the moments of intoxication, 
which ſeem either to conceal or to juſtify the faults 
committed. But misfortune gives greater ſeverity to 


thoſe by whom they are governed, and demands from 
them, with arrogant freedom, an account of the power 
and authority that is intruſted to them. The councils 
of Lewis XVI. were accuſed of derogating from the 
majeſty of the firſt power on the globe, by diſavowing, 
in the face of the univerſe, the ſuccour which they 
vere inceſſantly ſending clandeſtinely to the Ameri- 
cans, They were accuſed of having, either by a mi- 
niſterial intrigue, or by the influence of ſome obſcure 
agents, engaged the ſtate in a ruinous war, at a time 
when they ought to have been employed 1n repairing 
the ſprings of government, in remedying the tedious 
diſorders of a reign, the latter half of which had been 
mean, feeble, divided between depredations and ſhame. 
between the baſeneſs of vice and the convulſions of 
delpotiſm. They were accuſed of having provoked a 
mupture by an inſidious policy, to have enveloped their 
meaning in ſpeeches unworthy of France, and to have 
employed, with regard to England, the language of a 
timorous boldneſs, which ſeemed to deny the projects 
i bat were formed, and the ſentiments they had in their 
ol bearts; a language which can only degrade the perſon 
MW Vo makes uſe of it, without being able to deceive 
un to whom it is addreſſed; and which diſhondufs, 
| | N ii 
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opinion. The nation then attends more cloſely to 
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B O © k While the diſhonour it brings along with it can neither 
XVII. he uſeful to the miniſtry nor to the ſtate. How much 


more noble would it have been to have ſaid with all 
the frankneſs of dignity : * Engliſhmen, you have 
« abuſed your victory. This is the moment to be juſ, 
“ or elſe it will be that of revenge. Europe is tired of 
« bearing with tyrants. She at length reſumes her 
« rights. Henceforth chooſe either equality or war.” 
It is thus that Richelieu would have ſpoken ; that 
Richelieu, whom every citizen ought indeed to deteſt, 
becauſe he was a ſanguinary aſſaſſin, and that in order 
to become a deſpot, he put all his enemies to death 
with the ax of the executioner; but the nation and 
the ſtate muſt revere him as a miniſter, becauſe he was 
the firſt who apprized France of her dignity, and 
aſcribed to her in Europe the rank which belonged to 
her power. It 1s thus that Lewis XIV. would have 
ſpoken to them, who during forty years ſhowed him- 
ſelf worthy of the age he lived in, whoſe very faults 
were always mixed with grandeur, and who, even 1na 
ſtate of dejection and misfortune, never degraded him. 
{elf or his people. A great character is required to go- 
vern a great nation. More eſpecially, there muſt be 
none of thoſe ſpirits that are cold and indifferent from 
levity, for whom abſolute authority is no more than 
an amuſement, who leave great intereſts to the effects 
of chance, and who are more employed in preſerving 
power than in making uſe of it. It is further aſked, 
why men who had all the power of the ſtate in their 
hands, and who had only to command in order to be 
obeyed, have ſuffered themſelves to be foreſtalled in 
all the ſeas by an enemy whoſe conſtitution necefſarily 
produces delays? Why did they put themſelves, by 


an inconſiderate treaty, into the ſhackles of congress, 


which might itſelf have been kept dependent by plen- 


tiful and regular ſubſidies? Laſtly, why did not they 


ſecure the revolution, by keeping conſtantly upon the 
northern coaſts af the New World a ſquadron to pro- 
tet the colonies, and at the ſame time to make ou! 
alliaace be reſpected? But Europe, whaſe eyes are 
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fixed upon us, beholds a great deſign, and no con- B 00 k 
certed meaſures; it beholds in our arſenals and in our VII. 


orts immenſe preparations, and no execution ; it be- 
holds formidable fleets, and this equipment rendered 
almoſt uſeleſs; it beholds boldneſs and valour in indi- 
viduals, effeminacy and irreſolution in commanders ; 
every thing which announces on one hand the awful 
power of a great people, and on the other every thing 
which announces the weakneſs and delay which ariſe 
fom character and from the nature of the views. 

It is by this ſtriking contraſt between our projects 
ind our meaſures, between our means and the ſpirit 
which animates them, that the Engliſh genius, aſto- 
niſned for a moment, hath recovered its vigour ; and 
it is a problem which Europe cannot ſolve, whether, 
in declaring for America, we have not ourſelves raiſed 
the ſtrength of England. 

Such are the complaints which are heard on all fides, 
and which we are not afraid of collecting here, and of 
kying before the eyes of authority, if it ſhould deign 
to liſten to or to read them. | 

Laſtly, philoſophy, whoſe firſt ſentiment is the de- 
ire of ſeeing all governments equitable, and all people 
happy, in examining this alliance of a monarchy with 
a people who defend their liberty, endeavours to diſ- 
cover the motive of it. It perceives too clearly that 
the happineſs of mankind hath no concern in it. It 
imagines, that, if the court of Verſailles had been de- 
termined by the love of juſtice, they would have men- 
toned in the firſt article of the convention with Ame- 
ca, that all people who are oppreſſed have a right to 
"le againſt their opprefſors. But this maxim, which 
conſtitutes one of the laws of England, which a king 
ov Hungary, upon aſcending the throne, ventured to 
wake one of the conſtituent principles of the ſtate, 
and which Trajan, one. of the greateſt princes who 
ever ruled over the earth, adopted, when in preſence 
ot the Roman peopled aſſembled, he ſaid to the firſt 
ollicer of the empire: / give you up my fword to defend 
ne white I {hall be juſt, and to fight again/t me and to 
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B O O K puniſh me if I foould become a tyrant. This maxim i 


XVIII. 


a crime. 


Crown thought itſelf ſufficiently powerful to ſeparate 


is now known, that this crown, which ſince the be. 
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, too foreign to our feeble and corrupt government, 
where it is the duty of the people to ſuffer, and whers 
the oppreſſed man ſhould be apprehenſive of feeling 
his misfortune, for fear he ſhould be puniſhed for it u 


But it is particularly againſt Spain that the moſt hit. 
ter complaints are directed. She is cenſured for het 
blindneſs, her irreſolution, her delays, ſometimes even 
for her want of fidelity; but all _ accuſations arg 
groundleſs. | 

Some politicians imagined, whoh they beheld Frand 
engaging without neceſlity in a naval war, that this 


the dominion of Great Britain, without ſharing with 
an ally the honour of this important revolution. We 
will not examine whether the ſpirit which prevailed in 
the cabinet of Verſailles authoriſed this conjecture. It 


ginning of the troubles had given ſecret aſſiſtance to 
the Americans, watched the propitious moment for 
declaring openly, in their favour. The event of Satz. 
toga appeared to furniſh the moſt favourable oppor 
tunity to propoſe to his Catholic majeſty to join in the 
common cauſe, Whether this prince then thought 
that the liberty of the United States was contrary io 
his intereſts ; whether the reſolution appeared to him 
to be precipitate, or whether, in a word, other poli- 
tical objects required his whole attention, he refuſed 
to accede to this propolal. His character prevented 
any further ſolicitations. Since thoſe firſt attempts he 
was fo little troubled about this great affair, that it was 
without giving him any previous notice, that the court 
of Verſailles cauſed it to be ſignified to that of St. 
James's, that they had acknowledged the indepen- 
dence of the confederate provinces. 
In the meanwhile the land and ſea-forces which | 
Spain had employed in the Brazils againſt the Por- 
tugueſe were returned. The rich fleet ſhe expected 
from Mexico had entered into her ports. The trea- 
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fires which were coming to her from Peru and from B O o E 
er other poſſeſſions were in ſafety. This power was . 
fee from any anxiety, and miſtreſs of her own opera- 

tons, when ſhe aſpired to the glory of introducing 

deace into both hemiſpheres. Her mediation was ac- 

cepted, both by France, whoſe boldneſs had not been 

pllowed by thoſe happy conſequences ſhe had expect- 


[ed fromm it, and by England, who might be apprehen- 


ive of having a new adverſary tp contend with. 

Charles III. ſupported with dignity the magnani- Spain not 
mous part he had undertaken. He declared that arms 227728 fuc- 
hould be laid afide ; that each of the belligerent pow- conciliating 
es ſhould be maintained in the poſſeſſions they might «ik 
decupy at the period of the convention; that a con- rence. de- 
greſs thould be formed, in which the {ſeveral preten- the latter of 
ions ſhould be diſcuſſed ; and that no new attack "i 
ſhould be commenced without the previous notice of ST 
z twelvemonth. 

This monarch was aware that this arrangement. 
would give to Great Britain the felicity of reconci- 
lation with her colonies, or at leaſt would make them 
purchaſe by great advantages for her trade the ſacri- 
fee of the ports which ſhe occupied in the midſt of 
them. Nor was he ignorant of his offending the dig- 
nity of the King his nephew, who had engaged to 
maintain the United States in the entire poſſeſſion of 
their territories. But he would be juſt ; and without 
ſetting aſide all perſonal conſiderations it is impoſſible 
to be 10. 

This plan of conciliation was diſpleaſing to the court 
of Verſailles; and the only hope they had was, that 
it would be rejected at London, as indeed it was. 
England could not reſolve to acknowledge the Ame- 
cans %% facto independent, although they were not 
invited to the conferences that were going to be 0- 
pened; although France was not allowed to negotiate 
ior them; although their intereſts were only to be 
lupported by a mediator, who was not attached to 


them by any treaty, and who, perhaps, in ſecret, did 
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B O O Knot wiſh them to proſper, and although her refuſal 


threatened her with an additional enemy, _ 

It is in ſuch a ſituation, when pride elevates the 
foul above the ſuggeſtions of fear, that nothing ap. 
pears formidable, except the ſhame of receiving the 
law; and that there is no heſitation in chooſing be. 
tween ruin and diſhonour : it is then that the great. 
neſs of a nation diſplays itſelf. I acknowledge, hoy. 
ever, that men, accuſtomed to judge of the event, 
conſider great and perilous revolutions as acts of he. 
roiſm or of folly, according to the good or ill ſuccel 
that hath attended them. If, therefore, I ſhould be 
aſked, what name will be given a few years hence to 
the firmneſs which the Engliſh ſhowed on this occa- 
ſion? I ſhall anſwer, that I know not: as to that which 


they deſerve I know very well. I know that the an- 


nals of the world rarely preſent to us the auguſt and 
majeſtic ſpectacle, of a nation which prefers the giv. 
ing up of its duration to the loſs of its glory. 

No ſooner had the Britiſh miniſtry explained them. 
ſelves, than the court of Madrid took the part of that 
of Verſailles, and conſequently that of the Americans, 
in the conteſt. Spain had then ſixty- three veſſels of 
the line, and fix more upon the ſtocks. France had 
{ourſcore and eight upon the docks. The United States 
had but twelve frigates, but a great number of priva- 

teers. 
To ſo many forces united, England had only nine- 


ty-five ſhips of the line to oppoſe, and three-and-twen- 


ty upon the ſtocks. The other ſixteen which were 
ſeen in her ports were unfit for ſervice, and they had 


been converted to the purpoſe of ſhips for receiving 


priſoners, or into hoſpital ſhips. Thus inferior in the 
inſtruments of war, this power was ſtill more ſo in the 
means of employing them upon ſervice. Her domeſtic 
diſſenſions contributed ſtill more to render ineffectual 
the reſources ſhe had remaining. It is the nature 0 
governments that are truly free, to be agitated in times 
of peace. It is by theſe inteſtine commotions that the 
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minds of men preſerve their energy, and the perpe-z O O x 
tual remembrance of the rights of the nation. But XVII. 
in time of war it is neceſſary that every ferment ſnoulal 


ceaſe, that hatred ſhould be extinguiſhed, and that in- 
tereſts ſhould be blended, and made ſubſervient to each 
other. It happened quite otherwiſe in the Britiſh 
iſlands ; for the diſturbances in them had never been 
more violent. Oppoſite claims were never ſupported. 
on any occaſion with leſs moderation. The general 
good was inſolently diſregarded by all factions. Thoſe 
houſes, in which the moſt important queſtions had for- 
nerly been diſcuſſed, with eloquence, ſtrength, and 
diznity, reſounded only with the clamours of rage, 
grofs inſults, and altercations as prejudicial as they 
pere indecent. The few perſons who might be call- 
ed citizens loudly exclaimed for a new Pitt, a mini- 
ſter, who like him had neither relations nor friends; 
but this extraordinary man did not appear. And in- 
deed it was generally believed that this nation would 
fill, notwithſtanding the haughtineſs of their charac- 
ter, notwithſtanding the- experience of their admirals, 
notwithſtanding the boldneſs of their ſeamen, and not- 


| withſtanding the energy which a free people mult ac- 


quire 1n the diſturbances they experience, 

But the ſway of chance is very extenſive. Who 
knows in favour of which party the elements will de- 
clare themſelves? A gult of wind ſnatches away vic- 
tory, or gives it. A cannon ſhot diſconcerts a whole 
army by the death of the general. Signals are either 
not well underſtood, or not obeyed. Experience, cou- 
rage, and ſkill, are counteracted by ignorance, by jea- 
louſy, by treaſon, and by the certainty of impunity. 
A fog ariſing, covers both the enemies, and either ſe- 
parates or confounds them. A. calm and a ſtorm are 
equally favourable or diſadyantageous. The forces are 
divided by the unequal celerity of the ſhips. The 
opportunity 1s loſt, either by pufillanimity, which poſt- 
pones, or by raſhneſs, which haſtens an engagement. 
Plans may have been formed with prudence, but they 
may remain without effect, by the want of harmony 
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B O o Kin the evolutions for carrying them into execution 
— 


An inconſiderate command from court may decide 


miniſter alters the projects. Is it poſſible that a cloſe 
union can long ſubſiſt between confederates of ſuch 
oppoſite characters, as the French, who are paſſion. 
ate, diſdainful, and volatile; the Spaniards, who are 
flow, haughty, jealous, and cold; and the Americans 
who have conſtantly their looks turned towards the 
mother- country, and who would rejoice at the dif. 
aſters of their allies, if they were compatible with their 


own independence? Will it be long before theſe na. 


tions, whether they act ſeparately or in concert, reci. 


procally accuſe, complain, and are at variance with 


each other? Will not their greateſt hope be, that re. 
peated ſtrokes of adverſity would only at moſt plunge 
them again into the humiliating ſtate from whence they 
wiſhed to emerge, and confirm the dominion of the 
ſeas to Great Britain; while one or two conſiderable 
defeats would for ever remove this gmbitious people 
from the rank of the firſt power of this hemiſphere? 

Who can therefore decide; who can even foreſee 
what will be the event? France and Spain united have 
the moſt powerful means in their favour ; England 
hath the art of managing her own : France and Spain 
have their treaſures, England hath a great national 
credit. On one hand are the multitude of men, and 
the number of troops; on the other, the ſuperiority 
in the art of conducting ſhips, and of ſubduing the 
ſea in engagements. Here there is impetuoſity and 
valour; there valour and experience. On one hand, 
the activity which abſolute monarchy may give to the 
meaſures ; on the other, the vigour and the energy 
of liberty. One party is ſtimulated by reſentment 
for loſſes, and by a long. continued ſeries of outrage 
they have to avenge ; the other, by the recollection 
of a recent glory, and by their having the ſovereigu- 
ty of America, as well as that of the ocean, to pfe- 
ſerve. The two allied nations have the advantage 

which is derived from the union of two immenſe pow. 


the misfortune of a day. The diſgrace or death of ; 
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ers; but at the ſame time the inconvenience which B O O k 
— 


reſults from this very union, by the difficulty even of 
preſerving harmony and concord, either in the plans 
or in the diſpoſal of their forces. England is aban- 
doned to herſelf; but having nothing but her own 
forces to direct, the hath the advantage of unity in 
ber deſigns; of a more certain, and perhaps more 
ſpeedy combination of ideas. She can with greater 
facility regulate at one view her plans of attack and 
defence. | 

In order to have an exact idea of things, one. ought 
alſo to examine the different energy which may be 
communicated to the rival nations by a war, which on 
one ſide is no more in ſeveral reſpects than a war of 
kings and miniſters; and on the other, a really na- 
tonal war, in which the greateſt intereſts of England 
tre concerned, a commerce, which conſtitutes her riches; 
an empire, and a glory, which compoſe her greatneſs. 

Finally, if we conſider the ſpirit of the French na- 
tion, in contraſt with that of the nation ſhe is at war 
with, it will be found that the ardour of the French is 
perhaps equally ready to be excited and to be extin- 
guiſned; that their hopes are very ſanguine at the be- 
ginning, and that they deſpair of every thing as ſoon 
as they are ſtopped by any obſtacle ; that by their 
character they require the enthuſiaſm of ſucceſs, in 
order to obtain freſh advantages. The Engliſh, on 
the contrary, leſs preſumptuous at firſt, notwithſtand- 
ing their natural boldneſs, know how to ſtruggle cou- 
ngeouſly, to be elevated in proportion to the increaſe 
of danger, and to acquire ſteadineſs by diſgrace : like 
the ſturdy oak, to which Horace compares the Ro- 
mans, which, though cut by the ax and mutilated by 
Iron, reyives under the ſtrokes which it receives, and 
acquires new vigour even from its wounds. 

Hiſtory informs us, moreover, that few leagues have 
ever divided the ſpoils of the nation againſt which 
they had been formed. Athens triumphant over Per- 
la; Rome ſaved from Annibal; in modern times, 
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B O O xk Venice, preſerved from the famous league of Cam. 
n bray; and even in our days, Pruſſia, which by the ge. 
nius of one ſingle man hath held out againſt all Eu. 
rope; all theſe examples authotiſe us to ſuſpend our 
judgment reſpecting the iſſue of the preſent war. 
What But, let us ſuppoſe that the houſe of Bourbon ſhall 
ought to be have obtained all the advantages they may flatter them. 
ofthe bouſe ſelves with, what conduct ought they to purſue? 
of Bourbon, France is, in every point of view, the empire the 
victorious. Moſt ſtrongly conſtituted of any one the remembrance 
of which is preſerved in the annals of the world. 
Spain, though not to be compared with her, is like. 
wiſe a ſtate of great weight, and her means of pro. 
ſperity are increaſing daily, The principal care of 
the houſe of Bourbon, then, ſhould be, to induce 
their neighbours to overlook the advantages which 
they derive from nature or from art, or which they 


have acquired by events. If they ſhould endeayour 


to increaſe their ſuperiority, the alarm would become} 


general, and people would think themſelves threaten: 
ed with univerſal flavery. It is perhaps rather extra- 


ordinary, that the nations have not thwarted her pro- 


jets againſt England. This ſupineneſs muſt have 
been occaſioned by the reſentment which the injuſtice 
and the haughtineſs of that ſuperb iſland have excited 
in all parts. But hatred is ſuſpended when intereſt is 
concerned. It is poſſible, Europe may judge the 
weakening of Great Britain in the New and in the 
Old Hemiſphere to be contrary to her own ſecurity; 
and that, after having enjoyed the ſpectacle of the 
humiliations and the dangers of that proud and tyran- 
nical power, ſhe may at length take up arms in her 
defence. Should this happen, the courts of Verſailles 
and Madrid would find themſelves diſappointed in the 
hopes which they had conceived, of acquiring a de- 
cided preponderance upon the globe. Theſe conſi- 
derations ſhould determine them to urge on the at- 
tacks, and not to leave time to a provident, or per- 
haps only a jealous policy, to make freſh plans. Let 
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them eſpecially ſtop in time, and let not an immode- B O O Kk 

ate defire of lowering their common enemy blind WII. 

them with regard to their true intereſts. * 
The United States have openly diſcovered the pro- 

ject of drawing all North America into their confede- 

nton. Several ſteps, and particularly that of ſolicit- 

ing Canada to rebellion, muſt have induced an opinion 

that it was likewiſe the deſire of France. Spain may 

be ſuſpected of having equally adopted this idea. 
The conduct of the provinces which have ſhaken 

off the yoke of Great Britain is ſimple, and ſuch as 

me would expect. But would not their allies be de- 4 

fcient in foreſight, if they had really the ſame ſyſtem ? 

ne New Hemiſphere muſt one day be detached from 

the Old. This great evulſion is prepared in Europe 

by the ferment and by the claſh of opinions; by the 

overthrow of our rights, which conſtituted our cou- 

nge; by the luxury of our courts, and the miſery of 

our country places; by the everlaſting hatred there is 

between effeminate men who poſſeſs every thing, and 

robuſt, and even virtuous men, who have nothing to 

ble but their lives. It is prepared in America, by the 

Increaſe of population, of cultures, of induſtry, and of 

, Wivovledge. Every thing is tending towards this ſe- 

1 bntion, both the progreſs of evil in one world, and 

the progreſs of good in another. 

e But can it be ſuitable to France and Spain, whoſe 

» bpoſſeſſions in the New Hemiſphere are an inexhauſtible 

b 

0 
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ſource of wealth, can it be ſuitable to them to haſten 

this diviſion? Yet this is what would happen, if the 

_ Whole northern part of thoſe regions were ſubject to 
de fame laws, or connected by one common intereſt. 
: W dcarce would the liberty of this vaſt continent be 
eonfirmed, than it would become the aſylum of all the 
_ Intriguing, ſeditious, branded, or ruined men, who are 
„een amongſt us. Neither agriculture, the arts, nor 
. eommerce, would be the reſource of refugees of this 
„ Gcharacter. A leſs laborious and more turbulent life 
t would be neceſſary for them. This turn of mind, 
quzlly averſe from labour and reſt, would be diſpoſ- 
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Boo x ed to conqueſts; and a paſſion which is ſo ſeducingff 


XVIII. 


united. This reciprocal miſtruſt will prevent the 


moving from themſelves the oppreſſive burden of the 
public expences and debts. An infinite number 0 
ſeeds of diviſion are univerſally brooding in the heat 


would readily ſubdue the firft coloniſts, diverted fron be. 
their ancient labours by a long war. The new people m 
would have finiſhed their preparations for 1nvaſion he: fr 
fore the report of them could have reached our cl. fi. 
mates. They would chooſe their enemies, their field th 
of battle, and the moment of victory. Their attach pc 
would always fall upon defenceleſs ſeas, or upon coaſh di 
taken by ſurpriſe. In a ſhort time the ſouthern pro. 
vinces would become the prey of the northern one, 
and would compenſate, by the richneſs of their pro. i 
ductions, for the mediocrity of thoſe of the latter, li 
Perhaps even the poſſeſſions of our abſolute monarchies 
would endeavour to enter into the confederation 0 
free people, or would detach themſelves from Europe, 
to belong only to themſelves. it 

The meaſures which the courts of Madrid and Ver. 
failles ought to purſue, if they are at liberty to chooſe, 
is to leave ſubſiſting in the northern part of America 
two powers which ſhall watch over, reſtrain, and ba. 
lance each other. Then ages will elapſe before Eng- 
land, and the republics formed at her expence will be 


from undertaking any thing at a diftance ; and the 
eſtabliſhment of other nations in the New World wil 
enjoy that ſtate of tranquillity which hitherto hat 
been ſo much diſturbed. | 

It is even probable that this order of things would 
be moſt ſuitable to the confederate provinces. Theit 
reſpective limits have not been regulated. A great 
jealouſy prevails between the countries of the North 
and thoſe of the South. Political principles vary from 
one river to another. Great animoſities are obſerved 
to ſubſiſt between the citizens of a town and the mem 
bers of a family. Each of them will be defirous of te 


of the United States. When once all dangers were 
removed, how would it be poſſible to prevent 4% 
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if hreaking out of ſo many diſcontents? How would it B Oo O E 


nM be poſſible to keep attached to the ſame centre ſo 
e many deluded and exaſperated minds? Let the real 


XVIII. 
— — 


„trends of America reflect upon this, and they will 


. find, that the only way to prevent diſturbances among 
une people, would be to leave upon their frontiers a 
ul powerful rival, always diſpoſed to avail itſelf of their 
o diſlenſions. 

„peace and ſecurity are neceſſary for monarchies; 
„ gitation and a formidable enemy for republics. Rome 


liberty of the Romans was neither Scylla nor Cæſar; 
it was the firſt Cato, when his narrow and ſtern ſyſtem 
I of politics deprived Rome of a rival, by kindling in 
the ſenate thoſe flames which reduced Carthage to 
aſhes. Venice herſelf, perhaps, would have loft her 
goyernment and her laws four hundred years ago, if 
ſhe had not had at her gates, and almoſt under her 
walls, powerful neighbours, who might become her 
enemies or her maſters. De 

But according to this ſyſtem, to what degree of fe- 
city, ſplendour, and ſtrength, can the confederate 
provinces attain in proceſs of time? 

In this place, to form a proper judgment, let us be- 
zin by ſetting aſide that intereſt which all men, fla ves 
not excepted, have taken in the generous efforts of a 
nation, which expoſed itſelf to all calamities in order 
ld d be tree. The name of liberty is fo alluring, that 
ei all thoſe who fight for it are ſure of obtaining our 1e- 
af cet withes in their favour. Their cauſe is that of the 
tn hole human race, and becomes our own. We a- 
menge ourſelves of our oppreflors, by venting at leaft 

eely our hatred againſt foreign oppreſſors. At the 
ole of theſe chains that are breaking, it ſeems to us 
that ours are going to become lighter ; and for a few 
moments we think we breathe a purer air, when we 
earn that the univerſe reckons ſome tyrants leis. Be- 
ides, theſe great revolutions of liberty are leſions to 
hoer, They warn them not to reckon upon too 

N Tl II. | 


WW food in need of Carthage: and he who deſtroyed the 


What idea 
muſt be 
formed of 
the thirteen 
con ſedera- 
ted pro- 
vinces. 
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B O o k long a continuance of the people's patience, and upon 


XVIII. 
— em 


eternal impunity. So, where ſociety and the laws a. 
venge themſelves of the crimes of individuals, the good 
man hopes that the puniſhment of the guilty may pre. 
vent the commiſſion of freſn crimes. Terror ſometime; 
{upplies the place of juſtice with regard to the robber, 
and of conſcience with regard to the aſſaſſin. Such 
is the ſource of the great concern we take in every 
war for liberty. Such hath been that with which the 
Americans have inſpired us. Our imaginations have 
been heated in their favour. We have taken a part 
in their victories and their defeats. The ſpirit of jul. 
tice, which delights in compenſating former calamities 
by future happineſs, is pleaſed with the idea, that this 
part of the New World cannot fail to become one cf 
the moſt flouriſhing countries on the globe. It is even 
ſuppoled that Europe may one day find her maſters in 
her children. Let us venture to reſiſt the torrent of 
opinion, and that of public enthuſiaſm. Let us not 
ſuffer ourſelves to be miſled by imagination, which 
embelliſhes every thing, and by ſentiment, which de. 
lights in forming illuſions, and which realizes every 


hope. It is our duty to combat all prejudices, even 


thoſe which are moſt conſonant to the wiſhes of our 
hearts. Above all things, it behoves us to be true, 
and not to betray that pure and upright conſcience 
which preſides over our writings, and dictates out 
judgments. At this moment, perhaps, we ſhall not 
be believed; but a bold conjecture, which is confirm- 
ed at the end of ſeveral centuries, does more honour 
to the hiſtorian, than a long ſeries of facts, the truth 
of which cannot be conteſted : and I do not write to 
my cotemporaries alone, who will only ſurvive me 3 
{mall number of years. When a few more revolu- 
tions of the ſun are paſſed, both they and I ſhall be 
no more. But I deliver up my ideas to poſterity and 
to time. It is theirs to judge me. 

The ſpace occupied by the thirteen republics, be- 
tween the mountains and the ſea, is no more than 
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BW fxty-ſeven ſea leagues; but their extent upon the n ook. 
coaſt, in a direct line, is three hundred and forty five, *Y 
from the river of Sancta Crux to that of Savannah. g | 
The lands in that region are almoft generally bad, 
or at leaſt indifferent, 
Scarce any thing but maize grows in the four moſt 
WH corthern colonies. The only reſource of the inhabi- 
tants is fiſhing, the annual produce of which doth not 
amount to more than 6,000,000 of livres [2 50, oool.]. 
Corn is the principal ſupport of the provinces o 
New York, the Jerſeys, and Pennſylvania. But the 
bib hath degenerated fo rapidly, that an acre, which 
Wh formerly yielded fixty buſhels of wheat, very ſeldom 
Wh produces even twenty at preſent. 
Though the lands of Maryland and of Virginia be 
much ſuperior to all the reſt, yet they cannot be deem 
ed extremely fertile. The ancient plantations yield 
no more than one-third of the tobacco which was for- 
merly gathered. It is not poſſible to make any new 1 
ones; and the planters have been reduced to the ne- 1 
ceſſity of turning their labours towards other objects. Y 
| North Carolina produces ſome grain, but of fo in- Hl 
| WF terior a quality, as to be fold in all markets twenty- 1 
tre or thirty per cent. cheaper than the others. 1 
| The ſoil of South Carolina and of Georgia is per- | 
WH {{ctly even, as far as fifty miles from the ocean. The i 
' WF excellive rains which fall there not finding any outlet, 3 
bm numerous moraſſes, where rice is cultivated to 4; 
the great detriment of the freemen and of the ſlaves | & 
employed in this culture. In the intervening ſpaces 4 
between theſe large bodies of water ſo frequently met 0 
with, an inferior kind of indigo grows, which muſt be by: 
tranſplanted every year. In the elevated part of the _ F 
country nothing is to be found except barren ſands 5 
and frightful rocks, interſected at great diſtances by 1 
paiture grounds of the nature of ruſhes. 

The Engliſh government, convinced that North | 5 
America would never enrich them by its natural pro- | 
luctions, employed the powerful incentive of gratut- s 
es, in order to produce in that part of the New * 
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diſconcerted the firſt of theſe views, the defect of the 


climate prevented the ſucceſs of the ſecond, and the 


want of hands did not permit the third to be purſued, 
The ſociety eſtabliſhed in London for the encourage. 
ment of arts was not more fortunate than adminiſtra 
tion. Their benefactions did not bring forth any of 
the objects which they had propoſed to the activity 
and induſtry of thoſe countries. 

Great Britain was obliged to be contented with ſell. 
ing every year to the countries we are ſpeaking of to 
the amount of about 50,000,000 livres [2,083,333]. 
6s. 8d.] of merchandiſe. Thoſe by whom they were 
conſumed delivered to her excluſively their indigoes, 
their iron, their tobacco, and their peltries. They alſo 
delivered to her all the money and rough material 
which they had received from the reſt of the globe in 
exchange for their grain, their fiſh, their rice, and their 
{alt proviſions. | 

The balance, however, was always ſo unfavourable 
to them, that, at the beginning of the troubles, the co- 
jonies were indebted one hundred and twenty, or one 


hundred and thirty millions of livres [from 5,000,00c1. 


10 3,416,666. 13s. 4d. ] to the mother. country; and 
they had no ſpecie in circulation. 
Notwithſtanding theſe diſadvantages, there had been 
iucceſlively formed in the midſt of the thirteen pro. 
vinces a population of two millions nine hundred 
etghty-one thouſand ſix hundred and ſeventy, eigb: 
perſons, including four hundred thouſand Negroes. 
New inhabitants were conſtantly driven there by op- 
prefſion and intoleration. The unfortunate bave bee 
deprived of this refuge by war; but peace will reſtore 
t to them again; and they will retort there in greate! 
numbers than ever. Thole who ſhall go there witl 
plans of cultivation, will not have all the ſatisfaction 
they may expect, becauſe they will find all the good. 
and even the indifferent lands occupied, and that 
tcarce any thing remains to offer them, except bat. 
ren fands, unwholeſome moraſſes, or ſteep mountall 
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The emigrations will be more favourable to manu- B o o « 
facturers and to artiſts, though perhaps they will gain VIII. 
nothing by changing their country and their climate. 


[t cannot be determined without raſhneſs what will 
one day be the population of the United States. This 
calculation, generally very difficult, becomes imprac- 
ticable in a region where the lands degenerate very 
rapidly, and where reproduction is not in proportion 


to the labours and expences beſtowed upon them. It 


will be a conſiderable thing, if ten millions of men can 
ever find a certain ſubſiſtence in theſe provinces, and 
eren then the exports will be reduced to little or no- 


thing : but internal induſtry will ſupply the place of 


T foreign induſtry. The country will nearly be able to 
lupply its own wants, provided the inhabitants know 
how to be happy by economy and in mediocrity. 
People of North America, let the example of all 
the nations which have preceded you, and eſpecially 
that of the mother-country, ſerve as a leſſon to you. 
Dread the influence of gold, which, with luxury, in- 
troduces corruption of manners and contempt of the 
aws. Dread too unequal a repartition of riches, which 
ndicates a ſmall number of wealthy citizens, and a 


multitude of citizens plunged in miſery ; from whence 


anſes the inſolence of the former, and the degradation 
of the latter. Keep yourſelves free from the ſpirit of 
conqueſt, The tranquillity of an empire diminiſhes in 
proportion as it extends itſelf, Have arms to defend 
yourſelves, but not to attack. Search for affluence 
and health in labour ; for proſperity, in the cultivation. 
it the lands, and in the manufactures of induſtry ; for 
irength, in good manners and in virtue. Encourage 
the proſperity of the arts and ſciences, which diſtin- 
zuin the civilized man from the ſavage. Attend, 
«ove all things, to the education of your children. 
be convinced, that from public ſchools come forth 
nlightened magittrates, valiant and well-informed of- 
icers, good fathers, good huſbands, good brothers, 
[299d friends, and honeſt men. Wherever depravity 
manners is ubſeryed among the youth, the nation 13 
Oui 
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B O o k upon its decline. Let liberty have a firm and unalter. 


able baſis in the wiſdom of your conſtitutions, and let 
it be the everlaſting cement which connects your pro. 
vinces together, Eſtabliſh no legal preference between 
the modes of divine worſhip. Superſtition is every. 
where innocent, where it is neither protected nor per. 
ſecuted; and may your duration, if poſſible, be long 
as that of the world! 

May this wiſh be accompliſhed, and conſole the 
preſent expiring race with the hopes that a better wil 
ſucceed to it! But waving the conſideration of future 
times, let us take a view of the reſult of three memo. 
rable ages. Having ſeen in the beginning of this work 
the ſtate of miſery and ignorance in which Europe was 
plunged in the infancy of America, let us examine to 
what ſtate the conqueſt of the New World hath led 
and advanced thoſe that made it. This was the defign 
of a book undertaken with the hopes of being uſeful; 
if the end be anſwered, the author will have diſcharged 
his duty to the age he lives in, and to ſociety. 


—_— ; — — — — — 


BOOK XIX. 


WE are advancing in a career, upon which we 


—j— ſhould not have entered without knowing the extent 


and the difficulties of it, and which we ſhould ſeveral 
times have quitted, had we not been ſupported by mo- 
tives which always make us forget the diſproportion 
between our powers and the experiment. In the event 
of a conflagration, we ſometimes attempt and accolt- 
pliſh things which would depreſs our courage, were Il 
not ſtimulated by the danger, and which aſtoniſh it 
when the danger is over. After a battle, either won 
or lot, a military man ſaid at the ſight of a mountall 
which he had climbed up in order to reach the enemy: 
Who would ever have done that, if there had not bee! 
a muſket-ſhot to receive? I was certainly animated 
with the ſame ſentiment when I began this work, and 
i: mauſt undoabtedly animate me ſtill fince I continue. 
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We have firſt deſcribed the ſtate of Europe before 3 O O k 
the diſcovery of the Eaſt and Weſt Indies. „* 

After this we have purſued the uncertain, tyranni- — 
cal, and ſanguinary progreſs of the ſettlements formed 
in theſe diſtant regions. 

It now remains to unfold the influence which the 
intercourſe eſtabliſhed with the New World has had ; 
upon the opinions, government, induſtry, arts, man- | Y 
ers, and happineſs of the Old. Let us begin by reli- ; q 

ion. 
14 Had man int enjoyed complete felici- Religion. 
ty, had the earth ſatisfied of itſelf all the variety of his 
. WH vants, it may be preſumed that much time would have 
elapſed before the ſentiment of admiration and grati- 
gude would have turned towards the Gods, the atten- 
bon of that being naturally ungrateful. But a barren 
bil did not anſwer to his labours. The torrents rava- 
red the fields which he had cultivated. A burning 
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| WT ky deſtroyed his harveſts. ' He experienced famine ; | 
he became acquainted with diſeaſe; and he endeavour- | 
ed to find out the cauſe of his miſery. 

To explain the myſtery of his exiſtence, of his hap- , 
pineſs, and of his misfortune, he invented different | 
ſyſtems equally abſurd. He peopled the univerſe with 1 

WH 500d and evil ſpirits; and ſuch was the origin of Po- 10 
WT tteiſm, the moſt ancient and the moſt univerſal of bl 
1 all religions. From Polytheiſm aroſe Manicheiſm, the 9 
Leſtiges of which will laſt perpetually, whatever may 1 
de the progreſs of reaſon. Manicheiſm ſimplified, en- | 
e endered Deiſm; and in the midſt of this diverſity of 1 
opinions there aroſe a claſs of men mediators between j 
Heaven and earth. A 
+ Then the regions of the earth were covered with al- 4 
urs; in one place the hymn of joy reſounded, while 5 
nin another were heard the complaints of pain; then 4 
eccourſe was had to prayer and to facrifice, the two A 
i natural modes of obtaining favour, and of deprecating 1 
anger. The harveſt was offered up; the lamb, the ix 


dot, and the bull, were flain ; and the holy ſod was 


even ſtained with the blood of man. | 4 
O ii 135 [> 
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adverſity, while the wicked, and even the impious man 
proſpered ; and then the doctrine of immortality was 
ſuggeſted. The ſouls, freed from the body, either cir. 
culated among the different beings of nature, or went 
into another world to receive the reward of their vir. 
tues, or the puniſhment of their crimes. But it is 2 
problematical circumſtance, whether man became bet. 
ter on this account. It is certain, however, that from 
the inſtant of his birth to that of his death, he was tor. 
mented with the fear of inviſible powers, and reduced 
to a much more wretched ſtate than that which he had 
before enjoyed. 

Moſt legiſlators have availed themſelves of this pro- 
penſity of the mind, to govern the people, and ſtil 
more to enſlave them. Some have aſſerted, that they 
held from Heaven the right of commanding; and thus 


was theocracy or ſacred deſpotiſm eſtabliſhed, the moſt F 


cruel and the moiſt immoral of all legiſlations; that in 
which man, proud, malevolent, intereſted and vicious 
with impunity, commands man from God; that in 
which there is nothing juſt or unjuſt, but what is either 


agreeable or diſpleaſing to him, or that Supreme Be- 


ing with whom he communicates, and whom he cauſes 
to ſpeak according to his paſlions, in which it isa 
crime to examine his orders, and impiety to oppole 
them; in which contradictory revelations are ſubſtitut- 
ed to reaſon and conſcience, which are reduced to 11 
lence by prodigtes or by enormous crimes ; in which 
the nations, in a word, cannot have any ideas concern. 
ing the rights of man, reſpecting what is good and 
what is evil, becauſe they ſearch for the foundation of 
their privileges and of their duties, only in ſacred writ 
ings, the interpretation of which is denied to them. 
If this kind of government had a more ſublime on- 
gin in Paleſtine, ſtill it was not more exempt than any- 
where elſe from the calamities which neceſſarily arile 
from it. | 
Chriſtianity ſucceeded the Jewiſh inſtitution. The 
ſubjection that Rome, miſtreſs of the world, was unde: 
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to the moſt ſavage tyrants; the dreadful miſeries, which B O O K 
n W the luxury of a court and the maintenance of armies *'< 1 
nad occaſioned throughout this vaſt empire under the * F 
. eeigns of the Neros; the ſucceſſive irruptions of the 
t barbarians, who diſmembered this great body; the 
. oss of provinces, either by revolt or invaſion; all 
2 Wl theſe natural evils had already prepared the minds of 
- nen for a new religion, and the changes in politics 
n W nut neceſſarily have induced an innovation in the 
. WT form of worſhip. In Paganiſm, which had exiſted for 
| bo many ages, there remained only the fables to which 
| tt owed its origin, the folly or the vices of its gods, the 
zvarice of its prieſts, and the infamy and licentious 
„conduct of the kings who ſupported them. Then the 
| WF people, deſpairing to obtain relief from their tyrants 
7 WT upon earth, had recourſe to Heaven for protection. 
$ Chriſtianity appeared, and afforded them comfort, þ 
tat the ſame time that it taught them to ſuffer with pa- 9 
n WF ticnce. While the tyranny and licentiouſneſs of prin- 
ces tended to the deſtruction of paganiſm as well as to 
chat of the empire, the ſubjects, who had been opprefl- 
red and ſpoiled, and who had embraced the new doc- 1 
„tines, were completing its ruin by the examples they by 
are of thoſe virtues, which always accompany the 
a WF 2cal of new-made proſelytes. But a religion that aroſe 
ein the midſt of public calamity muſt neceſſarily give its 
| preachers a conſiderable influence over the unhappy 
- W perſons who took refuge in it. Thus the power of the h 
WF clergy commenced, as it were, with the goſpel. N 
From the remains of Pagan ſuperſtitions and philo- | 
| WF lophic ſets, a code of rites and tenets was formed, ! 
i! WT which the ſimplicity of the primitive Chriſtians ſancti- 
fed with real and affecting piety ; but which at the | 
ame time left the ſeeds of debates and controverſies, 1 
- WF from whence aroſe a variety of paſſions diſguiſed un- 5 
-der, and dignified with, the name of zeal. Theſe diſ- 3 
c enſions produced ſchools, doctors, a tribunal, and a 
hierarchy. Chriftianity had begun to be preached by 
WF ſet of fiſhermen, deſtitute of every knowledge but 13 
MW bit of the goſpel; it was entirely eſtabliſhed by bi- 
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B OO E ſhops who formed the church. After this it gained 


ground by degrees, till at length it attracted the no. 
tice of the emperors. Some of theſe tolerated Chrif. 
tianity, either from motives of contempt or humanity; 
others perſecuted it. Perſecution haſtened its progreſ, 
for which toleration had paved the way. Connivance 
and proſcription, clemency and rigour, were all equal. 
ly advantageous to it. The ſenſe of freedom, ſo na. 
tural to the human mind, induced many perſons to 
embrace it in its infancy, as it has made others rejet 


it ſince it has been eſtabliſhed. This ſpirit of indepen. 


dence, rather adapted to truth than to novelty, would 
neceſlarily have induced a multitude of perſons of all 
ranks to become converts to Chriſtianity, if even the 
characters it bore had not been calculated to inſpire 
veneration and reſpect. | va ep 
Paganiſm, unmaiked by philoſophy, and brought 

into diſcredit by the fathers of the 6hurch, with a ſuf. 
ficient number of temples, but with priefts who were 
not rich, ſank from day to day, and gave way to the 
new form of worſhip. 'This penetrated into the hearts 
of the women by devotion, which is ſo naturally al. 
lied to tenderneſs, and into the minds of children, who 
are fond of prodigies, and even of the moſt rigid mo- 
rality. Thus it was introduced into courts, where eve- 
ry thing which can become a paſſion is certain of find. 
ing acceſs. A prince, who bathed in the blood of his 
family, had, as it were, fallen aſleep in the arms of im- 
punity ; a prince, who had great crimes and great 
weakneſſes to expiate, embraced Chriſtianity, which 
forgave him every thing on account of his zeal, and io 
which he gave up every thing, in order to be freed 
from his remorſe. 

Conſtantine, inſtead of uniting the prieſthood to the 
crown, when he was converted to Chriſtianity, as they 
had been united in the pertcns of the Pagan emperors, 
granted to the clergy ſuch a ſhare of wealth and au- 
thority, and afforded them ſo many means of future 
aggrandizement, that theſe blind conceſſions produced 
an eccleſiaſtical deſpotiſm entirely new. 
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Profound ignorance was the moſt certain ſupport of 3 o O R 


this aſcendency over the minds of men. The pontiffs 
o Rome diffuſed this 1gnorance, by oppoſing every 
kind of Pagan erudition. If from time to time ſome 
forts were made to diſpel this obſcurity, they were 
extinguiſhed by capital puniſhments. 

While the popes were undeceiving the minds of 
men reſpecting their authority, even by the abuſe they 
made of it, knowledge was paſling on trom the Eaft to 
the Weſt. As ſoon as the maſter-pieces of antiquity 
had revived the taſte for uſeful ſtudy, reaſon recovered 
ſome of the rights which it had loſt. The hiſtory of 
the church was inveſtigated, and the falſe pretenſions 
of the court of Rome were diſcovered. Part of Eu- 


| :ope ſhook of the yoke. A monk ſet almoſt all Ger- 


many, and almoſt the whole North, free from it; a 
"reſt, fome provinces of France; and a king, all Eng- 


and, for the ſake of a woman. If other ſovereigns 


firmly maintained the Catholic religion throughout 
their poſſeſſions, 1t was, perhaps, becauſe it was more 
favourable to that blind and paſlive obedience which 
they require from their people, and which the popiſh 
clergy have always preached for their own intereſts. 
In the meanwhile, the defire, on one hand, of pre- 
{zrring the pontifical authority, and the wiſh of de- 
troying it on the other, have produced two oppoſite 
tems. The Catholic divines have undertaken, and 
ren ſucceſsfully, to prove that the holy books are not 
of themſelves the touchſtone of orthodoxy. They 


have demonſtrated, that, ſince the firſt preaching of 


the goſpel to our times, the ſcriptures, differently un- 


derſtood, had given riſe to the moſt oppoſite, the moſt 


extravagant, and the moſt impious opinions; and that 
with this divine word, the moſt contradictory tenets 
may have been maintained, as long as inward ſentiment 
hath been the only interpreter of the revelation. 

The writers of the reformed religion have ſhown 
the abſurdity of believing, that one man alone was 
-onitantly inſpired from Heaven, upon a throne, or in 
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B O O Ka chair, in which the moſt monſtrous vices have been M* 


XIX. 
— — 


and the infirmities of man: then, ſay they, there is no 9 


committed; where diſſolution was ſeated by the fide Int 
of inſpiration ; where. adultery and concubinage pro. be 
faned the idols who were inveſted with the charader MI. 
and with the name of ſanctity; where the ſpirit of 5 
falſehood and of artifice dictated the pretended oracle 1 
of truth. They have demonſtrated, that the church, WM" 
aſſembled in council, and compoſed of intriguing pre. 
lates, under the emperors of the primitive church, of 
ignorant and debauched ones, in the times of barha. 
riſm and of ambition, and of oſtentatious ones in the 
ages of ſchiſm; that fuch a church could not be more 
enlightened by ſupernatural inſpiration than the vicar 
of Jeſus himſelf; that the Spirit of God did not more 
vilibly communicate itſelf to two hundred fathers of 
the council, than to the holy father himſelf, who was 
often the molt profligate of men; that Germans and 
Spaniards without learning, French without morals, 
and Italians without any virtue, were not fo well qua. 
lifted for the ſpirit of revelation, as a ſimple flock of 
peaſants, who ſincerely ſeek after God by prayer and 
by labour. In a word, if they have not been able to 
ſupport their new ſyſtem in the eyes of reaſon, they 
have at leaft entirely deftroyed that of the ancient 


church. - - | C 

In the midft of theſe ruins, philoſophy hath ariſen, 
and faid : If the text of the ſcripture be not ſufficient- MW" 
ly clear, pretiſe, and authentic, to be the ſole and in- q 
fallible rule of doctrine and of worſhip ; if the tradi- E 


tion of the church, from its firſt inſtitution to the times 
of Luther and Calvin, hath been corrupted with the | 
manners of prieſts, and of its followers ; if the councils 
have doubted, varied, and decided contradictorily in 
their aſſemblies; if it be unworthy of the Divinity to 
communicate its ſpirit and its word to one ſingle man, 
debauched in his youth, reduced to imbecillity in his 
old age, ſubject, in a word, to the paſſions, the errors, 


firm and ſtable ſupport for the infallibility of the Chril- 
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tian faith ; conſequently, that religion is not of divine 3 0 O E 
eration, and God hath not intended that it ſhould XIX. 
he eternal. EL 
This dilemma 1s very embarraſſing. As long as the 
ſenſe of the ſcriptures ſhall remain open to the conteſts *_ 
t hath ever experienced, and that tradition ſhall be as / 
problematical as it hath appeared to be, from the im- ; 
menſe labours of the clergy of different communions, 
Chriſtianity can have no ſupport but from the civil au- 
thority, and the power of the magiſtrate. The proper 
force of religion, which ſubdues the mind, and reſtrains | 
the conſcience by conviction, will be wanting to it. 4 
Accordingly, theſe diſputes have gradually led the 
tions which had ſhaken off the yoke of an authority, 
conſidered till then as infallible, farther than it had 
been foreſeen. They have almoſt generally rejected, 
from the ancient mode of worſhip, what was contrary 
0 their reaſon, and have only preſerved a Chriſtianity 
lſengaged from all myſteries. Revelation itſelf hath 
been abandoned in theſe regions, though at a later pe- 
nod, by ſome men more bold, or who thought them- 
{elves more enlightened than the multitude. A man- 
er of thinking, ſo proud and independent, hath ex- 
tended itſelf, in proceſs of time, to thoſe ſtates which 
had remained ſubject to Rome. As in theſe countries 
kn. vledge had made leſs progreſs, and opinions had 
been more confined, licentiouſneſs in them hath been 
carried to 1ts utmoſt extent. Atheiſm, the ſyſtem ei- 
ther of a diſcontented and gloomy ſpirit, which fees 
nothing but confuſion in nature, or of a wicked man 
io dreads future vengeance, or of a et of philoſo- 
piers neither gloomy nor wicked, who vainly imagine 
ey find in the properties of eternal matter a ſufficient 
cute for all the phenomena u hich excite our admira- 
lon, 
8 By an impulſe founded on the nature of religions pf 
emſelves, Catholiciſm tends inceſſantly to Prote- 
| MWiantilm, Proteſtantiſm to Socinianiſm, Socimianiſm to 
Vein, and Deiſm to Scepticiſm. Incredulity is be- 14 
me too general, to allow us to hope, with any de- | 
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HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 


B O O E gree of foundation, that the ancient tenets can regain 


the aſcendant which they enjoyed during ſo many 
centuries. Let them be always freely followed, by ſuch 
of their ſectators who are attached to them from con. 
ſcience, by all thoſe who find matter of conſolation 
in them, and by all whom they incite to perform the 
duties of a citizen: but let all ſects, the principles a 
which are not contrary to public order, find in gene. 
ral the ſame indulgence: It would be conſiſtent with 
the dignity, as well as with the wiſdom of all govern. 
ments, to have the ſame moral code of religion, from 
which it ſhould not be allowed to deviate, and to give 
the reſt up to diſcuſſions, in which the tranquillity of 
the world was not concerned. This would be the 
ſureft way of extinguiſhing, inſenſibly, the fanaticiſn 
of the clergy and the enthuſiaſm of the people. 

It 1s partly to the diſcovery of the New World that 
we ſhall owe that religious toleration which ought to 
be, and certainly will be, introduced in the Old. Per. 
ſecution would only haſten the downfal of the rel. 
gions that are now eſtabliſhed. Induſtry and the 
means of information have now prevailed among the 
nations, and gained an influence that muſt reſtore a 
certain equilibrium in the moral and civil order of ſo- 
ciety: the human mind is undeceived with regard to 
its former ſuperſtitions. If we do not avail qurlelyes 
of the preſent time to re-eſtabliſh the empire of rea- 


ſon, it muſt neceſſarily be given up to new ſuperſl-· 


tions. 

Every thing has concurred, for theſe two laſt cen. 
turies, to extinguiſh that furious zeal which ravaged 
the globe. The depredations of the Spaniards through 
out America have ſhown the world to what excels fi- 
naticiſm may be carried. In eſtabliſhing their reli. 
gion by fire and ſword through exhauſted and depo- 
pulated countries, they have rendered it odious 1! 
Europe; and their cruelties have contributed to {- 
parate a greater number of Catholics from the church 
of Rome, than they have gained converts to Chriltl 
anity among the Indians, The concourſe of perlo0: 
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the ſpirit of toleration into diſtant countries, and put 
WM: {top to religious wars in our chmates. The ſend- 
ing of miſſionaries has delivered us from thoſe turbu- 
lent men, who might have inflamed our country, and 
1 WM ho are gone to carry the firebrands and ſwords of 
of the goſpel beyond the ſeas. Navigation and long 
royages have inſenſibly detached a great number of 
le people from the abſurd ideas which ſuperſtition 
1 Wipires. The variety of religious worſhips, and the 
nMliference of nations, has accuſtomed the moſt vulgar 
e ninds to a fort of indifference for the object that had 
e greateſt influence over their imaginations. Trade 


\ WW carried on between perſons of the moſt oppoſite ſects, 


bas leſſened that religious hatred which was the cauſe 
of their diviſions. It has been found that morality 
tend integrity were not inconſiſtent with any opinions 
o vhatever, and that irregularity of manners and avarice 
ere equally prevalent everywhere; and hence it has 
; been concluded that the manners of men have been 
ge egulated by the difference of climate and of govern- 
ge nent, and by ſocial and national intereſt, 
Lince an intercourſe has been eſtabliſhed betwee 
o. te two hemiſpheres of this world, our thoughts have 
to been leſs engaged about that other world, which was 
de hope of the few and the torment of the many. 
a. he diverſity and multiplicity of objects induſtry hath 
i. preſented to the mind and to the ſenſes, have divid- 
ed the attachments of men, and weakened the force 


vitened, and the ſpirit of fanaticiſm, as well as that 
of chivalry, muſt neceſſarily have been extinguiſhed, 
together with all thoſe ſtriking extravagancies which 
lave prevailed among people who were indolent and 
werſe from labour. The ſame cauſes that have pro- 
luced this revolution in the manners, have yet had 
more ſudden influence on the nature of government. 


ſernment is a part of the ſocial ſtate. From conſi- 
bung the few wants men have, in proportion to the 


3 


of all ſets in North America has neceſſarily diffuſed 3 0 0 Kk 


it every ſentiment. The characters of men have been 


Society naturally reſults from population, and go- Govern 
ment. 


B O O K reſources nature affords them, the little aſſiſtance and 


giſlation, without government, without chiefs, with. 
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happineſs they find in a civilized ſtate, in compariſon 
of the pains and evils they are expoſed to in it ; their 
defire of independence and liberty, common to then 
with all other living beings; together with various 
other reaſons deduced from the conſtitutions of hy. 
man nature; from conſidering all theſe circumſtance 
it has been doubted whether the ſocial ſtate was ſo na. 
tural to mankind as it has generally been thought, 
Inſulated men have generally been compared to ſe. 
parate ſprings. If in the ſtate of nature, without le. 


out magiſtrates, without tribunals, and without lay, 
one of theſe ſprings ſhould claſh with another, either 
the latter broke the former, or was broken by it, or 
they were both of them broken. But when, by col. 
lecting and arranging theſe ſprings, one of thoſe enor. 
mous machines, called ſocieties, had been formed, in 
which, being ſtretched one againſt the other, they ad 
and re-act with all the violence of their particular a 
energy, a real ſtate of war was artificially created, and 
that of war diverſified by an innumerable multitude {1 
of intereſts and opinions. The confuſion was ſtill in- n 
finitely greater, when two, three, four, or five of the 
terrible machines came to ſhock each other at the ſame c: 
time. It was then, that in the ſpace of a few hour, th 
more ſprings were broken and deſtroyed, than woultW n 
have been in the courſe of twenty centuries, either 
before or without this ſublime inſtitution. Thus ib. 
is that the firſt founders of nations are ſatirized, un- 


der the ſuppoſition of an ideal and chimerical ſavage 


ſtate. Men were never inſulated in the manne- her bl 
deſcribed. They bore within themſelves a germen Wt 


of ſociability, which was inceſſantly tending to unfold tic 


itſelf. Had they been inclined to ſeparate, they coullMti: 
not have done it; and ſuppoſing they could, the HH 
ought not; the defects of their aſſociation being com- un 
penlated by greater advantages. fra 

The weakneſs and long continuance of the infant: 


ſtate of man; the nakedneſs of his body, which ri 


7 


alt 
has 
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no natural covering like that of other animals; the B 0 © K 
tendency of his mind to perfection, the neceſlary _ 


conſequence of the length of his life; the fondneſs 
of a mother for her child, which is increaſed by cares 
and fatigues, who, after ſhe has carried it in the womb 
for nine months, ſuckles and bears it in her arms for 
whole years; the reciprocal attachment ariſing from 
this habitual connection between two beings who re- 
leve and careſs each other; the numerous ſigns of 
intercourſe in an organization, which, beſide the ac- 
cents of the voice, common to fo many animals, adds 
allo the language of the fingers, and of geſtures pe- 
culiar to the human race; natural events, which in a 


hundred different ways may bring together, or re-unite 


wandering and free individuals; accidents and unfore- 
ken wants, which oblige them to meet for the pur- 
poſes of hunting, fiſhing, or even of defence; in a 
word, the example of ſo many creatures that live col- 
kcted together in great numbers, ſuch as amphibious 
animals and ſea monſters, flights of cranes and other 
birds, even inſects that are found in columns and 
ſwarms : all theſe facts and reaſons ſeem to prove, that 
men are by nature formed for ſociety, and that they 
ae the ſooner diſpoſed to enter into it, becauſe they 
cannot multiply greatly under the torrid zone, unleſs 
they be collected into wandering or ſedentary tribes ; 
nor can they diffuſe themſelves much under the other 
tones, without aſſociating with their teliow-creatures, 
vr the prey and the ſpoils which the neceſlities of 
lod and clothing require. 

From the neceſſity of aſſociation, ariſes chat of eſta- 
buſting Iaws relative to the ſocial ſtate; that is to lay, 

at forming, by a combination of all common and par- 
ticular inſtincts, one general plan, that ſhall maintain 
tle collective body, and the majority of individuals. 
for if nature direct man to his teilow-creature, it is 
undoubtedly by a conſequence ot that nie at- 
action which tends to the preſervation and reproduc: 
tion of the ſpecies. All the propenaties which inan 
es * him into ſociety, and all the impreſlions 

9 LT. 
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B 0 O Ehe receives in it, ought to be ſubordinate to this firſt 

XX. impulſe. To live and to propagate being the deſtina. 

F tion of every living ſpecies, it ſhould ſeem that ſocie. 

ty, if it be one of the firſt principles of man, ſhould 

; concur in aſſiſting this double end of nature; and 

that inſtinct which leads him to the ſocial ſtate ſhould 

neceſſarily direct all moral and political laws, fo as that 

they ſhould be more durable, and contribute more to 

the happineſs of the majority of mankind. If, how. 

ever, we conſider merely the effect, we ſhould think 

that the principal or ſupreme law of all ſociety has 

been, to ſupport the ruling power. Whence can ariſe 

| this ſingular contraſt between the end and the means; 
8 | between the laws of nature and thoſe of politics? 

| j | This is a queſtion to which it is difficult to give a 

4 


proper anſwer, without forming to one's ſelf juſt no- 
tions of nature, and of the ſucceſſion of the ſeveral 
governments; and hiſtory ſcarce affords us any aſſiſt- 
ance reſpecting this great object. All the foundations 
of the ſociety at preſent are loſt in the ruins of ſome 
cataſtrophe, ſome natural revolution. In all parts we 
lee men driven away by ſubterraneous fires or by war, 
by inundations or by devouring inſets, by want or fa- Wn 
mine; and joining again in ſome uninhabited corner br 
of the world, or diſperſing and ſpreading themſelves Ide 
over places already peopled. Police always ariſes from Wu! 
plunder, and order from anarchy ; but in order to ob- be 
tain ſome concluſion which ſhall be ſatisfactory to rea- Wie: 
fon, theſe momentary ſhocks muſt not be attended to, . 
and nations mult be conſidered in a ſtationary and tran- Wit: 
quil ſtate, in which the ſingularities of government may tu: 
appear without controul. 
It hath been ſaid that there are two worlds, the na- Wcra 
tural and the moral. The more extenſive the mind tin 
thall become, and the more experience it ſhall acquire, Iſt: | 
the more ſhall we be convinced that there is but one, Wie: 
viz, the natural wor!d, which leads every thing, when Ot 1 
it 18 not oppoſed by fortuitous cauſes, without which 
we ſhould conſtantly have obſerved the fame concate- Wit: 
nation in thoſe moral events which ſtrike us with mo" {Wire 
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atoniſhment, ſuch as the origin of religious ideas, the B 0 © * 


progrels of the human mind, the diſcovery of truths, 
the ſource and the ſucceſſion of errors, the begin- 
ning and the end of prejudices, the formation of ſo- 
cieties, and the periodical order of the ſeveral govern- 
ments. 

All civilized people have been ſavages; and all ſa- 
rages, left to their natural impulſe, were deſtined to 
hecome civilized. A family was the firſt ſociety, and 
the firſt government was the patriarchal, founded up- 
on attachment, obedience, and reſpect. The family 
b extended and divided; oppoſite intereſts excite wars 
between brothers, who diſavow each other. One peo- 
ple takes up arms againſt another. The vanquiſhed 
become the ſlaves of the conquerors, who ſhare among 
themſelves their plains, their children, and their wives. 
The country is governed by a chief, by his lieute- 
nants, and by his ſoldiers, who repreſent the free part 
of the nation, while all the reſt is ſubjected to the 
aroctouſneſs and to the humiliations of ſervitude. 
In this ſtate of anarchy, blinded with jealouſy and 
ferociouſneſs, peace is ſoon diſturbed. Theſe reſtleſs 
men march againſt and exterminate each other. In 
proceſs of time there remains only a monarch, or a 
lepot under the monarch. There is a ſhadow of 
juice; legiſlation makes ſome progreſs; ideas of pro- 
perty are unfolded ; and the name of ſlave is chan- 
red into that of ſubject. Under the ſupreme will of 
a deipot, nothing prevails but terror, meanneſs, flat- 
tery, ſtupidity, and ſuperſtition. This intolerable fi- 
tuation ceaſes, either by the aſſaſſination of the ty- 
ant, or by the diſſolution of the empire; and demo- 


racy is raiſed upon its ruins. It is then, for the firſt 


tine, that the ſacred name of one's country is heard. 
it is then that man, bent down to earth, raiſes his 
bead, and appears in his dignity. Then the annals 
0 the nation are filled with heroic deeds. Then 
tere are fathers, mothers, children, friends, fellow- 
citizens, public and domeſtic virtues. Then the em- 
dire of the nn eſtabliſhed, ſoars to its extremeſt 
P ij 
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n O O K height, the ſciences ariſe, and uſeful labours are 10 
longer dergaded. | | 
Unfortunately, this ſtate of happineſs is only tem. 
porary. In all parts, revolutions in government ſuc. 
ceed each other with a rapidity ſcarce to be folloy. 
ed. There are few countries which have not expe. 
rienced them all; and there 1s not any one which, in 
procels of time, will not fulfil this periodical motion 
They will all, more or leſs frequently, follow a regu. 
lar circle of misfortunes and proſperities, of liberty 
and flavery, of morals and corruption, of knowledge 
and ignorance, of {plendour and weakneſs ; they vil 
all go through the ſeveral points of this fatal horizon, 
The law of nature, which requires that all ſocietie 
{hould gravitate towards deſpotiſm and diſſolution, that 
empires ſhould arite and be annihilated, will not be 
tuſpended for any one of them. While, like the 
needle which indicates the conſtant direction of the 
winds, they are either advancing or going back, {kt 
us ſce by what means Europe is arrived to that ſtate 
of civilization in which it now exitts. 

Waving any further account of the Jewiſh govem 
ment, unleſs juſt to obſerve, that this ſingular natio 
hath maintained its character, under all the vicifh 
tudes of its deſtiny; that the Jews, conquered, {ub 
dued, diſperſed, hated, and deſpiſed, have ſtill remain 
ed attached to their nation; that they have cam 
ed their annals, and their country with them, inte 
all climates; that whatever region they inhabit, the 
live in expectation of a deliverer, and die with thel 
looks fixed upon their ancient temple ; let us pais 0M... 
to the {tates of Greece. | | 

Theſe were founded by robbers, who deſtroyed i 
few montters, and a great number of men, in ordert 
become kings. It was there, that during a ſhort ipad 
of time, at leaſt if we date from the heroic ages, al 
in a narrow circuit, we have a review of all the {pec! 
of governments, of ariſtocracy, of democracy, of m 
narchy, of deſpotiſm, and of anarchy, which was on 
tulpended, without being extinguiſhed, by the a 
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a proach of the common enemy. There it was that B O O K 


the imminent danger of flavery gave birth and ſtabi- 
WF ity to patriotiſm, which leads in its train the origin of 
I: great talents ; ſublime inſtance of all vices, and of 
all virtues ; an infinite number of ſchools of wiſdom. 
n the midſt of debauchery; and ſome models in the 
ine arts, which 1n all ages art will always imitate, but 
vill never equal. The Greeks were a frivolous, pleaſant, 
ing, and ungrateful people; they were the only ori- 
zinal people that have exiſted, or perhaps will ever ex- 
i, upon the face of the earth. 


red from the flames of Troy, or was only a retreat for 
ome banditti from Greece and Italy: but from this 
cum of the human race aroſe a nation of heroes, the 
courge of all nations, the devourers of themſelves ; A 
people more aſtoniſhing than admirable, great by their 


mide of them in the times of the republic; the 
biſett and moſt corrupt people under their empe- 
ors; a people, of whom one of the molt virtuous men 
0: his age uſed to ſay: If the kings be ferocious ant- 


e Roman people be, who devour kings? 
War, which, from all the great nations of Europe 
together, had formed only the Roman empire, made 
tele very Romans, who were ſo numerous, become 
vrbarians again. As the diſpoſitions and manners of 
e conquering people are generally impreſſed upon 
ae conquered, thole who had been enlightened with 
e knowledge of Rome at the period when it was di- 
nguiſhed by its learning, now ſank again into the 
arkneſs of ſtupid and ferocious Scythians. During 
des of ignorance, when ſuperior ſtrength always gave 
le law, and chance or hunger had compelled the peo- 
ple of the north to invade the ſouthern countries, the 
bntinual ebb and flow of emigrations prevented laws 
rom E ſettled in any place. As ſoon as a multi- 
: {mall nations had deſtroyed a large one; many 
acts or tyrants divided each vall monarchy into ſevc- 
P 1 


Rome, it is ſaid, was founded by people who eſca- 


qualities, and worthy of execration by the ule they 


mals, who devour nations, what kind of beaſt muſt 
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Boo K ral fiefs. The people, who gained no advantage by 
AX. the government of one, or of ſeveral men, were always 
' oppreſſed and trampled upon from theſe diſmember. 
ings of the feudal anarchy. Petty wars were conti. 
nually kept up between neighbouring towns, inſtead 
4 | of thoſe great wars that now prevail between nations, 
1 In the meanwhile, /a continual ferment led the na. 
tions to eſtabliſn themſelves into ſome regular and 
confiſtent form of government. Kings were deſirous 
of raiſing themſelves upon the ruins of thoſe indin.- 
duals, or of thoſe powerful bodies of men, by whom 
the commotions were kept up; and to effect this, they 
had recourſe to the aſſiſtance of the people. They 
were civilized, poliſhed, and more rational Jaws were 
given them. 

Slavery had oppreſſed their natural vigour, property 
reſtored it, and commerce, which prevailed after the 
diſcovery of the New World, increaſed all their pow- 
ers, by exciting univerſal emulation. 

Theſe changes were attended with a revolution of 
another kind. The monarchs had not been capable 
of aggrandizing their power without diminiſhing that 
of the clergy, without favouring religious opinions, 0! 
endeavouring to bring them into diſcredit. Innovz- 
tors, who ventured to attack the church, were ſup-Wil 
ported by the throne. From that time, the human 1 
underſtanding was ſtrengthened by exerting itſelf a 
gainſt the phantoms of imagination, and recovenny 
the path of nature and of reaſon, diſcovered the true 
principles of government. Luther and Columbus ap- : 
peared ; the whole univerſe trembled ; and all Europe. 
was in commotion : but this ſtorm left its horizon cleat 
for ages to come. The former awakened the under-W 
ſtandings of men, the latter excited their activity. 
Since they have laid open all the avenues of indully A 
and freedom, moſt of the European nations have d. 1 
tended with ſome ſucceſs to the correction or improve- 
ment of legiſlation, upon which the felicity of mal. 

kind entirely depends. But this ſpirit of information 
hath not yet reached the Turks. | 
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The Turks were not known in Aſia till the begin- B Oo O R 
ning of the thirteenth century; at which time the *'*- 
"WW Tartars, of whom they were a tribe, made frequent © 
excurſions upon the territories of the eaftern empire, 
Js the Goths had formerly done in the weſtern pro. 
vinces. It was in 1300 that Ottoman was declared 
ſultan by his nation, who, living till then upon plun- 
der, or ſelling their ſervice to ſome Aſiatic prince, had 
not yet thought of forming an independent empire. 
Ottoman became the chief among theſe barbarians, 
25 a ſavage diſtinguiſhed by his bravery becomes a 
chief among his equals ; for the Turks at that time 
were only a horde fixed in the neighbourhood of a 
people who were half civilized. 
Under this prince and his ſucceſſors, the Ottoman 
power was daily making freſh progreſs ; nothing re- 
ited it. Princes brought up in the midſt of camps, 
and born captains, armies accuſtomed to victory by , 
continual wars, and better diſciplined than thoſe of p 
the Chriſtians, repaired the defects of a bad govern- 
ment. | 
Conſtantinople, taken by Mohammed in 1453, be- 
came the capital of their empire; and the princes of q 
Europe, plunged in 1gnorance and barbariſm, could 7 
only have oppoſed an ineffectual dyke to this over- 
lowing torrent, if the firſt ſucceſſors of Mohammed, 
at the head of a nation which ſtill preſerved the man- 
ners, the genius, and the diſcipline of its founders, had 
not been obliged to interrupt their expeditions in Po- 
and, in Hungary, or upon the domains of the repub- 
tc of Venice, in order to go ſometimes into Aſia, fome- 
times into Africa, either againſt rebellious ſubjects or 
turbulent neighbours. Their fortune began to fall off | 
as ſoon as their forces were divided. Succeſſes leſs ra- = 
pd and lefs brilliant occaſioned their armies to loſe 
at confidence which was the ſoul of their exploits. 
The reſt of the empire, cruſhed under the moſt rigo- | 
rous deſpotiſm, had not attained to any degree of 5 
'pendour. It had acquired no real ſtrength from con- 5 
duelts, becauſe it had not known how to take advan- p 
P iii | 
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B O o x tage of them by prudent regulations. Deſtroying i 


XIX. 


order to preſerve, the conquerors had acquired no. 


thing. They reigned only over provinces laid waſte 

and over the wrecks of the powers whom they had 

ruined, | b Iii arts 
While a deceitful proſperity was preparing the fall 


of the Ottoman empire, a contrary revolution was 


taking place in Chriſtendom. 'The minds of men 
were beginning to be enlightened. Principles leſs ex. 
travagant were introducing themſelves into Poland, 
Feudal government, the fertile ſource of ſo many ca. 
lamities, and which had laſted for ſo long a time, gave 
way in ſeveral ſtates to a more regular form of govern- 
ment. In other ſtates it was gradually altered, either 
by laws or by new cuſtoms, with which ſome fortu- 
nate circumitances obliged it to comply. At length x 
power was formed in the neighbourhood of the Turks 
capable of reſiſting them: I mean the acceſſion of 
Ferdinand to the throne of Hungary. This prince, 
matter of the poſſeſſions of the Houle of Auſtria in 
Germany, was belides certain, trom his Imperial crown, 
of powerf':] ſuccours againſt the common enemy. 

A military government tends to deſpotiſm ; and re- 
ciprocally in every deſpotic government, the military 
man diſpoſes ſooner or later of the ſovereign author: 
ty. The prince, freed from all kind of law which 
might reſtrain his power, doth not fail of abuſing it, 
and ſoon commands over none but flaves, who take 


no kind of concern about his fate. He who oppreſſes 


finds no defender, becauſe he deſerves none. His 


grandeur is without foundation. His own fears are 


awakened from the ſame motives by which he hatl 
excited terror in others. The uſe he makes of the 


militia againſt his ſubjects, teaches this very militia | 


what they can do againſt himſelf, They try their 
ſtrength, they mutiny, and they revolt. The want 


of power in the prince makes them inſolent. They 


acquire a ſpirit of ſedition, and it is then that they de- 
cide of the fate of their maſter and of his miniſters. 
Soliman, informed by the internal commotions which 
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jad agitated the empire under the reigns of Bajazet II. 53 O O K 


and Selim II. of the dangers which threatened himſelf 
and his ſucceſſors, thought that he could adopt no bet- 
er expedient than to enact a law which deprived the 
inces of his houſe both of the command of the ar- 
mes and of the government of the provinces. It was 
by burying in the obſcure idleneſs of a ſeraglio thoſe 
o whom their birth gave any pretenſions to the em- 
zire, that he flattered himſelf he ſhould remove from 


the Janizaries every pretence of ſedition; but he was 


deceived. This bad policy ſerved only to increaſe 
the miſchief of an evil that was perhaps ſtill greater. 
His ſucceſſors, corrupted by an etteminate education, 
bore without authority the {word which had founded 
and had extended the empire. Ignorant princes, who 
had frequented none but women, and converſed with 
none but eunuchs, were inveſted with an unlimited 
authority, the moſt unparalleled abuſe of which com- 
jleted the hatred and miſery of their ſubjects, and 
plunged them in an abſolute dependence on the Ja- 
naries, become more avaricious and more _ untrac- 
able than ever. If ſometimes, by chance, a ſovereign 
was raiſed to the throne, who was worthy of occupy- 
ng it, he was driven from it by miniſters, enemies of 
a maſter who was able to reſtrain and examine their 
power, and penetrate into their conduct. 

Though the Grand Seignior polleiles vaſt domains, 
though the ſituation of his empire ought to intereſt 
lim in the diſputes of the Chriſtian princes, he hath 
ſcarce any influence in the general ſyſtem of Europe. 
This is the effect of the ignorance prevailing among 
the miniſtry of the Porte, of their prejudices, of the 
unrariableneſs of their principles, of the other vices 
which flow from deſpotiſm, and which will perpetuate 
their bad policy; for tyrants dread nothing ſo much 
3s novelty, They imagine that all is right; and in 
act nothing advances more rapidly towards pertec- 
uon than deſpotiſm. The beit princes leave always 
igreat deal of good to be done by their ſucceſſors, 
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B OO K while the firſt deſpot ſcarce ever leaves any evil for . 
XIX. ſecond to do. Beſides, how ſhould a Grand Seignio, 0 
ſunk in the voluptuouſneſs of a ſeraglio, ſuſpect that 
the adminiſtration of his dominions is deteſtable ? Hoy 
is it poſſible he ſhould not admire the wonderful ex. 
actneſs of the ſprings, the prodigious harmony of the 
principles, and of the means which all concur to pro. 
duce that ſingle and ſuper- excellent end, his moſt un. 
limited power, and the moſt profound fervitude of his 
ſubjects? None of them are warned by the fate of ſo 
many of their predeceſſors, who have been either ftah. 
bed or ſtrangled. _ 

The ſultans have never changed their principles. 
The ſcimitar, at Conſtantinople, is {till the interpreter 
of the Coran. Though the Grand Seignior may not 
be ſeen coming in and going out of the ſeraglio, like 
the tyrant of Morocco, with a bloody head in his hand, 
yet a numerous cohort of {atellites is engaged to exe. 
cute thele horrid murders. The people ſometimes WM , 
i maſſacred by their ruler, at other times affaſlinate the p 
executioner in their turn; but, ſatisfied with this tem. h 
* porary vengeance, they think not of providing for their WM | 
future ſafety, or for the happineſs of their poſterity, , 
Eaſtern nations will not be at the trouble of guarding n 
the public ſafety by laws, which it is a laborious ta MI 5; 
to form, to ſettle, and to preſerve. If their tyrants f 
carry their oppreſſions or cruelties too far, the head Il þ 
of the vizir is demanded, that of the deſpot is ſtricken WM « 
oft, and thus public tranquillity is reſtored This re- | 
monſtrance, which ſhould be the privilege of the whole 
nation, is only that of the Janizaries. Even the mol: WM | 

powerful men in the kingdom have not the leaſt idea 
of the right of nations. As perſonal ſafety in Turkey f 
belongs only to people of a mean and abject condi- b 
tion, the chief families pride themſelves in the ver) 
danger they are expoſed to from the government. 4 WM 1: 
| Baſhaw will tell you, that a man of his rank is not t 
deſtined, like an obſcure perſon, to finiſh his days WE t 
quietly in his bed. One may frequently ſee widows, a 
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whoſe huſhands have been juſt ſtrangled, exulting that g © O x 
they have been deſtroyed in a manner ſuitable to their X. 


rank. : 
It is to this pitch of extravagance that men are led, 


when tyranny is conſecrated by religious ideas, which 
Moner or later it muſt be. When men ceaſe to take 
pride in their chains in the eyes of the deity, they 
look upon them with contempt, and foon proceed to 
hreak them. If the apotheoſis of the tyrants of Rome 
had not been a farce, Tiberins would not have been 
tiled, nor would the murders committed by Nero 
have been avenged, Oppreſſion, authoriſed by Hea- 
ren, infpires ſuch a contempt for life, that 1t induces 
the flave to take pride even in his abject ſtate. He is 
rain of being become in the eyes of his maſter a being 
of ſufficient importance, that he ſhould not diſdain to 
put him to death. What difference is there between 
man and man? A Roman will kill himſelf for fear of 
owing his life to his equal; and the Muſſulman will 
glory in the ſentence of death pronounced againſt him 
by his maſter. Imagination, which can meaſure the 
litance of the earth from the firmament, cannot com- 
prehend this. But what is ſtill more ſurpriſing is, that 
the aflaffination of a deſpot, ſo profoundly revered, far 
from exciting horror, doth not make the leaſt impreſ- 
fon, The man who would have joy fully offered him 
his own head a few minutes before, beholds without 
emotion his maſter's ſtricken off by the ſcimitar. His 
indifference ſeems to ſay, that, whether the tyrant be 
dead or alive, he cannot fail of the honour of being 
ſtrangled under his ſucceſſor. | 

The Ruſſians and the Danes do not entertain the 
lame prejudices, though ſubject to a power equally ar- 
bitrary ; becauſe theſe two nations have the advantage 
of a more tolerable adminiſtration, and of ſome written 
laws. They can venture to think, or even to ſay, that 
their government is limited; but have never been able 
to perſuade any enlightened man of the truth of their 
affertion, While the ſovereign makes and annuls the 
laws, extends or reſtrains them, and permits or ſuſpends 
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| 3 © © K the execution of them at pleaſure ; while his paſſion; Ml 
X are the only rule of his conduct; while he is the only Hl 
the central being to whom every thing tends ; whil. WM ”! 
nothing is either juſt or unjuſt but what he makes ſo; Ml ® 
ö while his caprice is the law, and his favour the ftan. elt 
| dard of public eſteem ; if this be not deſpotiſm, wha: Ml" 
other kind of government can it poſſibly be? * 
In ſuch a ſtate of degradation, what are men? En, * 
| ſhaved as they are, they can ſcarce venture to look up 
to Heaven. They are inſenſible of their chains, a 
well as of the ſhame that attends them. The powers 
of their minds, extinguiſhed in the bonds of {lavery, 
have not ſufficient energy to diſcover the rights inſe. 
parable from their exiſtence. It may be a matter of 
doubt whether theſe ſlaves be not as culpable as their 
tyrants, and whether the ſpirit of liberty may not have 
greater reaſon to complain of the arrogance. of thoſe 
who invade her rights, than of the weakneſs of thode 

| who know not how to defend them. 
; It hath, however, been frequently aſſerted, that the 
moſt happy form of government would be that of a 
juſt and enlightened deipotic prince. The abſurdity 
of this is evident; for it might eaſily happen that the 
will of this abiolute monarch might be in direct oppo- 
ſition to the will of his ſubjects. In that caſe, notwith- 
ſtanding all his juſtice and all his abilities, he would 
deſerve cenſure to deprive them of their rights, even 
though it were ivr their own benefit. No man what- 


n — 
0 — 


ſocver is entitled to treat his fellow-creatures like ſo 
; many beatts. Beaits may be forced to exchange a | 
bad paſture for a better; but to uſe ſuch compulſion 7 


; with men, would be an act of tyranny. If they ſhouid 
1 ſay that they are very well where they are, or even It 
; they ſhould agree in allowing that their ſituation is a 

bad one, but that they choole to ſtay in it, we may 

endeavour to enlighten them, to undeceive them, and 
to bring them to juſter notions by the means of per- 
; ſuaſion, but never by thoſe of compulſion. The beli 
of princes, who ſhould even have done good againlt 
the general conſent of his people, would be culpable, 
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it were only becauſe he had gone beyond his right. B O O x 


He would be culpable not only for the time, but even 


with regard to poſterity ; for though he might be juſt "YO 


and enlightened, yet his ſucceſſor, without inheriting 
either his abilities or his virtues, will certainly inherit 
his authority, of which the nation will become the 
rictim. A firſt deſpot, juſt, ſteady, and enlightened, 
z a great calamity ; a ſecond deſpot, juſt, ſteady, and 
enlightened, would be a (till greater one; but a third, 
who ſhould ſucceed with all theſe great qualities, 
would be the moſt terrible ſcourge with which a na- 
tion could be afflicted. It is poſſible to emerge from 
2 ſtate of ſlavery into which we may have been plun- 
ged by violence, but never from that into which we 
have been led by time and juſtice. If the lethargy of 
the people be the forerunner of the loſs of their liber- 
ty, what lethargy can be more mild, more profound, 
and more perfidious, than that which hath laſted du- 


ring three reigns, and which hath been kept up by 


as of kindneſs? 
Let not therefore theſe pretended maſters of the 
people be allowed even to do good againſt the general 
conſent. Let it be conſidered, that the condition of 
thoſe rulers is exactly the ſame as that of the cacique, 
ho being aſked, Whether he had any ſlaves? an- 
lwered : Slaves! I know but one flave in all my diſtrict, 
and that is myſelf. | 

It is of ſo much importance to prevent the eſtabliſh- 
ment of arbitrary power, and the calamities which are 
tle infallible conſequences of it, that it is impoſſible 
tor the deſpot himſelf to remedy theſe great evils. 
Should he have been upon the throne for half a cen- 
tury; ſhould his adminiſtration have been entirely 
Tranquil; ſhould he have had the moſt extenfive know- 
edge; and ſhould his zeal for the happineſs of the peo- 
ple not have been one moment ſlackened; ſtill nothing 
would be done. The enfranchiſement, or, what is the 
ame thing under another name, the civilization of an 
empire, is a long and difficult work. Before a nation 
1th been confirmed, by habit, in a durable attach- 
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B O oO E ment for this new order of things, a prince, either from 
X. inability, indolence, prejudice, or jealouſy, from a pre. 
dilection for ancient cuſtoms, or from a ſpirit of tyran. 
ny, may annihilate all the good accomplithed in the 
courſe of two or three reigns, or may ſuffer it to be in. 
effectual. All monuments therefore atteſt, that the 
civilization of ſtates hath been more the effect of cir. 
cumſtances, than of the wiſdom of ſovereigns. All 
nations have changed from barbariſm to a ſtate of ci. 
vilization ; and from a civilized ſtate to barbariſm, till 
ſome unforeſeen cauſes have brought them to that le. 

vel which they never perfectly maintain. 

We may, perhaps, be allowed to doubt, whether al 
theſe cauſes concur with the efforts which are at pre. 
ſent making towards the civilization of Ruſſia. 

Is the climate of this region very favourable to ci. 
vilization, and to population, which is ſometimes the 
cauſe and ſometimes the effect of them? Doth not 
the coldneſs of the climate require the preſervation of 
the large foreſts, and, conſequently, muſt not immenſe 
{paces remain uninhabited? As an exceflive length 
of winter ſuſpends the labours for the ſpace of ſeven 
or eight months of the year, doth not the nation, dur- 
ing this time of lethargy, devote itſelf to gaming, to 
wine, to debauchery, and to an immoderate uſe of ſpi- 
rituous liquors? Can good manners be introduced, | 
notwithſtanding the climate? and is it poſſible to civi- WM 


lize a barbarous people without manners? mc 

Doth not the immenſe extent of the empire, which i 
embraces all kinds of climates, from the coldeſt to the be 
hotteſt, oppoſe a powerful obſtacle to the legiſlator? ed, 
Could one and the ſame code ſuit fo many different 82 
regions? and is not the neceſſity of having ſeveral the 
codes the ſame thing as the impoſſibility of having on- e 
ly one? Can any means be conceived of ſubjectinę ock 
to one ſame rule people who do not underſtand each le 
other, who ſpeak teventeen or eighteen different lan- 
guages, and who preſerve, from times immemorial, cuſ- he 


toms and ſuperſtitions to which they are more attached 
than to their exiſtence? 
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As authority weakens, in proportion as the ſubjects 3 O O K 


re diſtant from the centre of dominion, is it poſſible 
o be obeyed at a thouſand miles diſtance from the 
ſpot from whence the commands are iſſued? Should 
my body tell me that the matter is poſhble by the in- 
lence of government, I ſhall only reply by the fpeech 
of one of theſe indiſcreet delegates, who revealed what 
raed in the mind of all the others: God is very high ; 
the emperor is at a great diſtance ; and I am maſter 
here. 

As the empire is divided into two claſſes of men, 
that of the maſters and that of the ſlaves, how can 
uch oppolite intereſts be conciliated? Tyrants will 
never freely conſent to the extinction of ſervitude ; 
and in order to bring them to this, it would be neceſ- 
ary to ruin or to exterminate them. But ſuppoſing 
this obſtacle removed, how 1s it poſſible to raiſe from 
the degraded ſtate of flavery, to the ſentiment and to 


ue dignity of liberty, people who are ſo entirely ſtran- 


gers to it, as to be either helpleſs or ferocious, when- 
erer they are releaſed from their fetters? Theſe dif- 
fculties will certainly ſuggeſt the idea of creating a 
third order in the ſtate ; but by what means 1s this to 
be accompliſhed ; and ſuppoſing the means diſcover- 
el, how many ages would it require to obtain any ſen- 
ble effect from them? | | | 

In expectation of the formation of this third claſs o 


men, which might, perhaps, be accelerated by colo- 


nilts invited from the free countries of Europe, it would 
de neceſſary that an entire ſecurity ſhould be eſtabliſh- 
ed, both with reſpect to perſons and to property; and 
could ſuch a ſecurity be eſtabliſhed in a country where 
the tribunals are occupied by the lords alone ; where 
tnele ſpecies of magiſtrates reciprocally favour each 
other; where there can be no proſecution againſt 
tem, or againſt their creatures, from which either the 
ves or the foreigners can expect that the injuries 
ney have received ſhould be redreſſed; and where ve- 
ality pronounces the ſentence in every kind of con- 
't? We ſhall aſk, whether there can be any civili- 
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B O O K zation without juſtice, and whether it be poſſible tg 
XIX. eſtabliſh juſtice in ſuch an empire? uy 

| The towns are diſtributed over an immenſe territory, 

There are no roads, and thoſe which might be con. 

ſtructed would be ſoon ſpoiled by the climate. Ac. 

cordingly, deſolation is univerſal, when a damp win. 

ter puts a ſtop to every communication. Let us trays] 

over all the countries of the earth, and wherever ye 

ſhall find no facility of trading from a city to a town, 

and from a village to a hamlet, we may pronounce the 

people to be barbarians; and we ſhall only be deceiy. 

ed reſpecting the degree of barbartſm. In this ſtate 9 

things, the greateſt happineſs that could happen tod 

country of an enormous extent would be to be dif. 

membered by ſome great revolution, and to be diyid4 

ed into ſeveral petty ſovereignties, contiguous to each 

other, where the order introduced into tome of them 

would be diffuſed through the reſt. If it be very di. 

| ficult to govern properly a large civilized empire, mu 

j it not be more ſo to civilize a vaſt and barbarous em- 

| pire ? | 

Toleration, it is true, ſubſiſts at Peterſburgh, and R 

almoſt in an unlimited degree. Judaiſm alone is et 

cluded, becaufe it hath been thought that its ſectatoꝶ 

were either too crafty, or too deceitful in trade, to ex 

poſe-to their ſnares a people who had not experience 

enough to preſerve themſelves from them. This tole- 

ration in the capital would be a great ſtep towards cl 

vilization, if in the reſt of the empire the people didi t 

not remain immerſed in the moſt groſs ſuperſtitions Wear 

and if theſe ſuperſtitions were not fomented by a nu 

merous clergy, plunged in debauchery and ignorance 

without being the leſs revered. How can a ſtate be 

civilized without the interference of prieſts, who ard 

neceſſarily prejudicial, if not uſeful? | 

The high opinion that, according to the example ci 

the Chineſe, the Ruſſians have of themſelves, 1s ano 

ther obſtacle to reformation. They truly conſide 

themſelves as the moit ſenſible people upon the earth, 

and are confirmed in this abſurd vanity by thoſe amo"! 
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to dem who have viſited the reſt of Europe. Theſe tra- B Oo O K 


rellers bring back, or feign to bring back, into their 
„ country, the prejudice of their own ſuperiority; and 
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1. excich it only with the vices which they have acquired 


Mir the divers regions where chance hath conducted 
n. mem. Accordingly, a foreign obſerver, who had gone 
oi orer the greateſt part of the empire, uſed to ſay, that 
vel e Ruan was rotten before he had been ripe. 

We might extend ourſelves more upon the difficul- 
ties which nature and cuſtoms obſtinately oppoſe to 
the civilization of Ruſſia. Let us examine the means 
which have been contrived to ſucceed in it. 

Catherine hath undoubtedly been very well convin- 
ced, that liberty was the only ſource of public happi- 
neſs: and yet, hath ſhe really abdicated deſpotic au- 
thority? In reading attentively her inſtructions to the 
deputies of the empire, apparently intruſted with the 
formation of the laws, is any thing more found in 
them than the defire of altering denominations, and of 


ng her people ſubjects, inſtead of ſlaves? Will the 
Ruſhans, blind as they are, take the name, inſtead of 
the thing, for any length of time? and will their cha- 
ater be elevated, by this farce, to that great degree 
x MF 6 energy with which it was propoſed to inſpire them? 
con A lovereign, however great his genius may be, ſel- 
e. dom makes alterations of any conſequence by himſelf, 
Cl ind fill more unfrequently gives them any degree of 
108 fability. He ftands in need of aſſiſtance, and Ruſſia 
an offer no other than that of fighting. Its ſoldiers 
ure hardy, ſober, indefatigable. Slavery, which hath 
coinpired them with a contempt of life, hath united with 
be lerſtition, which hath inſpired them with contempt 
uc et death. They are perſuaded; that, whatever crimes 


ley may have committed, their ſoul will aſcend to 


08Flezven from the field of battle. But military men, if 
0 ity defend the provinces, do not civilize them. In 
leg an do we ſeek for ſtateſmen about the perſon of Ca- 


being called monarch, inſtead of autocratrix? of call- 


tu hcrine. What ſhe hath done of herſelf may be aſto- 
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B © © k niflnng; but who can be ſubſtituted to her, when ſhe 
_X!X- ſhall be no more? 73 | I 
In his princeſs hath founded houſes, in which young 
people of both ſexes are brought up with the ſentiment 
of liberty. This will undoubtedly produce a different 
race from the preſent. But are theſe eſtabliſhment 
founded upon a folid baſis? Are they ſuſtained by 
themſelves, or by the ſuccours which are inceſſantly 
laviſhed upon them? If the preſent reign hath ſeen 
the origin of them, will not the ſucceeding reign ſee 
them annihilated? Are they very agreeable to the 
great, who perceive the deſtination of them? Will 
not the climate, which diſpoſes of every thing, preyail 
at length over good principles? Will corruption ſpare 
thoſe young people who are loſt in the immenſity of 
the empire, and who are aſſailed on all ſides by bad 
morals ? | | 
There are a great number of academies of all kind; 
i in the capital; and if theſe be filled by foreigners, will 
j not theſe eſtabliſhments be uſeleſs and ruinous, in a 
country where the learned are not underſtood, and 
where there is, no employment for artiſts? In order 
that talents and knowledge might thrive, it would be 
neceſſary, that, being offsprings of the ſoil, they ſhould 
be the effect of a ſuperabundant population. When WF 
will this population arrive to the proper degree of in- I 
creaſe, in a country where the ſlave, to conſole himſelf WM d 
for the wretchedneſs of his condition, may indeed pro- 
duce as many children as he can, but will care very WM b 
little about preſerving them ? | 
All thoſe who are admitted and brought up in the WM f 
hoſpital recently eſtabliſhed for foundlings, are for ever » 
emancipated from ſlavery. Their deſcendants will not t 
ſubmit to the yoke again; and as in Spain there ate 
old or new Chriſtians, ſo in Ruſſia there will be old and ir 
new freemen. But the effect of this innovation can e 
only be proportioned to its continuance : and can vc Wl tj 
reckon upon the duration of any eſtabliſhment, 10 * WF 
country where the ſucceſſion to the empire is not yet þ 
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'nviolably confirmed, and where the inconſtancy which B Oo O K 
; natural to an enſlaved people brings on frequent and r 


ſudden revolutions? If the authors of theſe conſpira- 
cies do not form a body, as in Turkey, if they be a ſet 
of inſulated individuals, they are ſoon aſſembled toge- 
ther, by a ſecret ferment and by a common hatred. 

During the laſt war, a fund was created for the uſe 
of all the members of the empire, even of ſlaves. By 
this idea of ſound and deep policy, the government 
acquired a capital, of which it ſtood in great need; 
and it ſheltered, as much as poſſible, the vaſſals from 
the vexations of their tyrants. It is in the nature of 
things, that the confidence with which this paper mo- 
ney hath been received ſhould change, and be annul- 
led. It doth not belong to a deſpot to obtain credit; 
and if ſome ſingular events have procured it to him, it 
is a neceſſary conſequence, that ſucceeding events will 
make him loſe it. 

Such are the difficulties which have appeared to us 
to counteract the civilization of the Ruſſian empire. 
If Catherine II. ſhould ſucceed in ſurmounting them, 
we tall have made the moſt magnificent eulogium of 
her courage and her genius; and perhaps the belt apo- 
logy, if the ſhould fail in this great deſign. 


sweden is fituated between Ruſſia and Denmark. 


Let us examine the hiſtory of its conititution, and en- 
deavour, if poſſible, to find out the nature of it. 

Nations that are poor are almoſt neceſſarily warlike; 
becauſe their very poverty, the burden of which they 
conſtantly feel, inſpires them ſooner or later with a de- 
lire of freeing themſelves from it; and this deſire, in 
procets of time, becomes the general ſpirit of the na- 
tion, and the ſpring of the government. 

Ic only requires a ſucceſſion of ſovereigns, fortunate 
in war, to change ſuddenly the government of ſuch a 
country, from the ſtate of a mild monarchy, to that of 
the moſt abſolute deſpotiſm. The monarch, proud of 
his triumph, thinks he will be ſuffered to do whatever 
ne chooſes, begins to acknowledge no law but his 
will; and his ſoldiers, whom he hath led ſo often to 
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B O o E victory, ready to ferve him in all things, and againſt 
tm 


all men, become, by their attachment to the prince, 
the terror of their fellow-citizens. The people, on the 
other hand, dare not refuſe the chains, when offered 
to them by him, who, to the authority of his rank, 
Joins that which he holds from their admiration and 
_ gratitude. 

The yoke impoſed by a monarch who has conquer. 
ed the enemies of the ſtate is certainly burdenſome: 
but the ſubjects dare not ſhake it off. It even grows 
heavier under ſucceſſors, who have not the ſame claim 

to the indulgence of the people. Whenever any con. 
{iderable reverle of fortune takes place, the deſpot will 
be left to their mercy. Then the people, irritated by 
their long ſufferings, ſeldom fail to avail themſelves of 
the opportunity of recovering their rights. But as they 
have neither views nor plans, they quickly paſs from 
ſlavery to anarchy. In the midſt of this general con- 
tuſion, one exclamation only is heard, and that is, Li- 
berty. But, as they know not how to ſecure to them- 
ſelves this ineſtimable benefit, the nation becomes im. 
medately divided into various factions, which are guid- 
ed by different intereſts. 


If there be one among theſe factions that deſparrs of | 


prevailing over the others, that faction ſeparates itſelf 
from the reſt, unmindful of the general good; and be- 
ing more anxious to prejudice its rivals than to ſerve 
its country, it ſides with the ſovereign. From that 
moment there are but two parties in the ſtate, diſtin- 
guiſhed by two different names, which, whatever they 
be, never mean any thing more than royaliſts and anti. 
royaliſts. This is the n of great commotions and 
conſpiracies. 

The neighbouring powers then act the ſame part 
they have ever acted at all times, and in all countries, 
upon ſimilar occafions. They foment jealouſies be- 
tween the people and their prince; they ſuggeſt to 
the ſubjects every poſſible method of debaſing, degrad- 
ing, and annihilating the ſovereignty; they corrupt 
even thoſe who are neareſt the throne; they occaſion 
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| WH fome form of adminiſtration to be adopted, prejudicial 3 0 0 K { 
both to the whole body of the nation, which it impo- XIX. b 
veriſhes under pretence of exerting itſelf for their li- 
| WT berty, and injurious to the ſovereign, whoſe preroga- 
tive it reduces to nothing. 

The monarch then meets with as many authorities 
oppoſed to his, as there are ranks in the ſtate. His 
will is then nothing without their concurrence. Af- 
ſemblies muſt then be holden, propoſals made, and af- 
fairs of the leaſt importance debated. Tutors are aſ- 
(aged to him, as to a pupil in his non-age ; and thoſe 

tutors are perſons whom he may always expect to find 
| WHT il-intentioned towards him. 
7 But what is then the ſtate of the nation? The 
" WHT nigh bouring powers have now, by their influence, 
crown every thing into confuſion; they have over- 
| WH turned the ſtate, or ſeduced all the members of it by 
bridery or intrigues. There 1s now but one party in 
the kingdom, and that is the party which eſpouſes the 
intereſt of the foreign powers. The members of the 
ations are all diſſemblers. Attachment to the king 
s an hypocriſy, and averſion for monarchy another. 
They are two different maſks to conceal ambition and 
ayrarice. The whole nation is now entirely compoſed 
of infamous and venal men. | AN 

It is not difficult to conceive what mult happen af- 
ter this. The foreign powers that had corrupted the 
nation muſt be deceived in their expectations. They 
did not perceive that they carried matters too far; 
that, perhaps, they acted a part quite contrary to that 
which a deeper policy would have ſuggeſted; that 
they were deſtroying the power of the nation, while 
they meant only to reſtrain that of the ſovereign, which 
might one day exert itſelf with all its force, and meet 
with no reſiſtance capable of checking it; and that 
this unexpected effect might be brought about in an 
intant, and by one man. | | 

That inſtant is come; that man hath appeared; and 
Ul theſe baſe creatures of adverſe powers have proſtrat- 
ed themſelves before him, He told theſe men, who 
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B O O k thought themſelves all- powerful, that they were ng. 
— — thing. He told them, I am your maſter; and they 
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declared unanimouſly that he was. He told them, 
theſe are the conditions to which I would have you 
ſubmit ; and they anſwered, we agree to them. Scarce 


one diſſenting voice was heard among them. It is im. 


poſſible for any man to know what will be the-conke. 
quence of this revolution. If the king will avail him. 
ſelf of theſe circumſtances, Sweden will never have 
been governed by a more abſolute monarch. If he be 
prudent ; if he underſtand that an unlimited ſovereign 
can have no ſubjects, becauſe he can have no perſons 
under him poſſeſſed of property; and that authority 
can only be exerted over thoſe who have ſome kind of 
property; the nation may, perhaps, recover its origi- 
nal character. Whatever may be his deſigns or his 
inclinations, Sweden cannot poſſibly be more unhap- 
py than ſhe was before. | | ; 
Poland, which has none but ſlaves within, and there. 
tore deſerves to meet with none but oppreſſors without, 
{till preferves, however, the ſhadow and the name of 
liberty. This kingdom 1s, at preſent, no better than 


all the European ſtates were ten centuries ago, ſubject 


to a powerful ariſtocracy, which elects a king, in order 
to make him ſubſervient to its will. Each nobleman, 
by virtue of his feudal tenure, which he preſerves with 


his ſword, as his anceſtors acquired it, holds a perſonal 


and hereditary authority over his vaſſals. The feudal 
government prevails there in all the force of its primi- 
tive inſtitution. It 1s an empire compoſed of as many 


ſtates as there are lands. All the laws are ſettled there, 


and all reſolutions taken, not by the majority, but by 
the unanimity of the ſuffrages. Upon falſe notions df 
right and perfection, it has been ſuppoſed that a law 
was only juſt when it was adopted by unanimous con- 


ſent; becauſe it has undoubtedly been thought, that} 


what was right would both be perceived and put in 
practice by all; two things that are impoſſible in a va- 
tional aſſembly. But can we even aſcribe ſuch pure 


intentions to a ſet of tyrants? For this conſtitution, 
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which boaſts the title of a republic, and profanes it, is 3 0 o K 
only a league of petty tyrants againſt the people. In IX. 
this country, every one has the power to reſtrain, and 


no one the power to act. Here the will of each indi- 
vidual may be in oppoſition to the general one; and 
here only a fool, a wicked man, and a madman, is ſure 
to prevail over a whole nation. 

In this ſtate of anarchy, there is a perpetual ſtruggle 
between the great and the monarch. The former tor- 
ment the chief of the ſtate by their avidity, their am- 
bition, and their miſtruſt ; they irritate him againſt li- 
berty, and compel him to have recourle to intrigue. 
The prince, on his part, divides 1n order to command, 
ſeduces in order to defend himſelf, and oppoſes arti- 
ice to artifice in order to maintain himſelf, The fac- 
tions are inflamed, diſcord throws every thing into 
confuſion, and the provinces are delivered up to fire, 
to ſword, and to devaſtation. If the contederacy ſhould 
prevail, he who ſhould have governed the nation is ex- 
pelled from the throne, or reduced to the moſt 1gno- 
minious dependence. If it ſhould be ſubdued, the ſo- 
vereign reigns only over carcaſes. Whatever may 
happen, the fate of the multitude experiences no for- 
tunate revolution. Such of theſe unhappy people who 
haye eſcaped from famine and carnage, continue to 
bear the chains with which they were cruſhed. 

If we go over theſe vaſt regions, what thall we ſee 
in them? The regal dignity, with the title of a re- 
public ; the pomp of the throne, with the inability of 
inſuring obedience ; the extravagant love of indepen- 
dence, with all the meanneſs of ſlavery ; liberty, with 
cupidity ; laws, with anarchy ; the moſt exceſhve lux- 
ury, with the greateſt indigence; a fertile foil, with 
fallow lands; a taſte for all the arts, without any one 
of wy Such are the enormous contraſts Poland will 
exhibit. | 

[t will be found expoſed to every danger. The 
weakeſt of its enemies may enter with impunity, and 
without precaution, upon its territory, levy contribu- 
ons, deſtroy the towns, ravage the country places, 
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B O O k and maſſacre or carry off the inhabitants. Deſtitute 


XIX. 
— — 


of troops, of fortreſſes, of artillery, of ammunition, of 
money, of generals, and totally ignorant of military 
principles, what defence could it think of making? 
With a ſufficient population, with ſufficient genius and 
reſources to appear of ſome conſequence, Poland is be. 
come the opprobrium and the ſport of nations. 

If turbulent and enterpriſing neighbours had not 
yet invaded its poſſeſſions; if they had been ſatisfied 
with laying it waſte, with dictating to it, and with giy. 
ing it kings; it is becauſe they were continually mil. 
truſtful of each other, but particular circumſtances 
have united them. It was reſerved for our days to fee 
this ſtate torn in pieces by three powerful rivals, who 
have appropriated to themſelves thoſe provinces that 
were moſt ſuitable to them, while no power of Europe 
hath exerted itſelf to prevent this invaſion. It is in the 
midſt of the ſecurity of peace, without rights, without 
pretenſions, without grievances, and without a ſhadow 
of juſtice, that the revolution hath been accompliſhed 
by the terrible principle of force, which 1s, unfortu- 
nately, the beſt argument of kings. How great Po- 
niatowiki would have appeared, if, when he ſaw the 
Preparatives for this diviſion, he had preſented him- 
ſelf in the midſt of the diet, and there abdicating the 
marks of his dignity, had proudly ſaid to his nobles 
aſſembled, It is your choice that hath raiſed me to 
« the throne. If you repent of it, I reſign the royal 
* dignity. The crown which you have placed upon 
* my head, let it deyolve to any one whom you ſhall 
« think more worthy of it than me: name him, and 
I will withdraw. But if you perſiſt in your former 
* oaths, let us fight together to ſave our country, or 
let us periſh along with it.” 1 appeal to the divid- 
ing powers, whether fo generous a ſtep would not have 
iaved Poland from ruin, and its prince from the di- 
grace of having been its laſt ſovereign. But fate hath 
determined the matter otherwiſe. May this crime of 
ambition turn out to the advantage of mankind ; and 
by prudently recurring to the ſound principles of good 
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policy, may the uſurpers break the chains of the moſt B o O k 


aborious part of their new ſubjects! Theſe people, XIX. 


ry Wbecome leſs unhappy, will be more intelligent, more 
are, more affectionate, and more faithful. 

dla a monarchy, the forces and wills of every indivi- 
e. Whcal are at the diſpoſal of one ſingle man; in the go- 


ernment of Germany, each ſeparate ſtate conſtitutes 


ot We body. This is, perhaps, the nation that reſembles 
ed not what it formerly was. The ancient Germans, 
v. Wiivided into colonies by immenſe foreſts, had no oc- 


calion for a very refined legiſlation. But in propor- 
on as their deſcendants have multiplied and come 
pearer each other, art has kept up in this country 
hat nature had eſtabliſhed, the ſeparation of the peo- 
ple and their political union. The ſmall ſtates that 
ompoſe this confederate republic preſerve the cha- 
ner of the firſt families. Each particular govern- 
ment is not always parental, or the rulers of the na- 
tons are not always mild and humane. But ſtill rea- 


2d en and liberty, which unite the chiefs to each other, 
u- Witten the ſeverity of their diſpoſitions and the rigour 
o- Ne their authority: a prince in Germany cannot be a 
ne yrant with the fame ſecurity as in large monarchies. 


The Germans, who are rather warriors than a war- 
Ike people, becauſe they are rather proficients in the 
at of war than addicted to it from inclination, have 
deen conquered but once; and it was Charlemagne 
vo conquered, but could not reduce them to ſubjec- 
ton, They obeyed the man, who, by talents ſuperior 
0the age he lived in, had ſubdued and enlightened 
is barbariſm ; but they ſhook off the yoke of his ſuc- 
ceſſors. They preſerved, however, the title of empe- 
por to their chief; but it was merely a name, ſince, in 
act, the power refided almoſt entirely in the barons 
ho poſſefied the lands. The people, who in all coun- 
nes have unfortunately always been enſlaved, ſpoiled, 


ad kept in a ſtate of miſery and ignorance, each the 
of fed of the other, reaped no advantage from the le- 
1 filation, This ſubverted that ſocial equality which 
) 


des not tend to reduce all conditions and eſtates to 
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B O O K the ſame degree, but to a more general diffuſion 
X- property ; and upon its ruins was formed the feud; 
government, the characteriſtic of which is anarchy 
Every nobleman lived in a total independence, an 
each people under the moſt abſolute tyranny. Thy 
was the unavoidable conſequence of a government 
where the crown was elective. In thoſe ſtates when 
it was hereditary, the people had at leaſt a bulwall 
and a permanent refuge againſt oppreſſion. The n 
gal authority could not extend itſelf, without alleyiat 
ing for ſome time the fate of the vaſſals, by diminiſh 
ing the power of the nobles. 
But in Germany, where the nobles took advantagg 
of each interregnum to invade and to reſtrain thi 
rights of the Imperial power, the government coul 
not but degenerate. Superior force decided every dil 
pute between thoſe who could appeal to the ſword 
Countries and people were only the cauſes or the ot 
jects of war between the proprietors. Crimes were thi 
ſupport of injuſtice. Rapine, murder, and conflagn 
tions, not only became frequent, but even lawful. Su 
perſtition, which had conſecrated tyranny, was com 
pelled to reſtrain it. The church, which afforded at 
aſylum to banditti of every kind, eſtabliſhed a trucy 
between them. The protection of ſaints was implor 
ed to eſcape the fury of the nobles. The aſhes of th 
dead were only ſufficient to awe the ferociouſnels « 
_ theſe people; ſo alarming are the terrors of the gray 

even to men of cruel and ſavage diſpoſitions. 
When the minds of men, kept in conſtant alar 
were diſpoſed to tranquillity through fear, policy 
which avails itſelf equally of reaſon and the paſſion. 
of ignorance and underſtanding, to rule over mai 
1 kind, attempted to reform the government, On ti 
[ one hand, ſeveral inhabitants in the countries were el 
franchiſed ; and on the other, exemptions were grand 
ed in favour of the cities. A number of men in 1 
parts were made free. The emperors, who, to ſeculi 
their election even among ignorant and ferocio 
princes, were obliged to diſcover ſome abilities at 
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1 ne virtues, prepared the way for the improvements OO R 
f the legiſlation. EO Hs 

Maximilian improved the means of happineſs which 

me and particular events had concurred to produce 

1 his age. He put an end to the anarchy of the 

nen eat. In France and Spain, they had been made 

ubject to regal authority; in Germany, the emperors 

val rade them ſubmit to the authority of the laws. For 

ee fake of the public tranquillity, every prince is a- 

Fiat nenable to juſtice, It is true, that theſe laws eſta- 

liſhed among princes, who may be conſidered as 

bons, do not ſave the people, who may be compared 

lambs: they are ſtill at the mercy of their rulers, 

ho are only bound one towards another. But as 

oulWMpublic tranquillity cannot be violated, nor war com- 

wenced, without the prince who is the cauſe of it be- 

ond ing ſubject to the penalties of a tribunal that is always 

open, and ſupported by all the forces of the empire, 

the people are leſs expoſed to thoſe ſudden irruptions, 

guad unforeſeen hoſtilities, which, threatening the pro- 

perty of the ſovereigns, continually endangered the — 

| lyes and ſafety of the ſubjects. 

a Why ſhould not Europe be one day entirely ſubject 

tue b the ſame form of government? Why -ſhould there 

Hon not be the ban of Europe, as there is the ban of the 

| empire? Why ſhould not the princes compoſing ſuch 

i tribunal, the authority of which ſhould be contented 

aue by all, and maintained unanimouſly againſt any one 

ctractory member, realize the beautiful viſionary ſyſ- 

tem of the Abbe St. Pierre? Why ſhould not the 

complaints of the ſubjects be carried to this tribunal, ; 

ons well as the complaints of one ſovereign againſt ano- N 

nan ner? Then would wiſdom reign upon the earth. ö 

While this perpetual peace, which hath been ſo long 

mihed for, and which 1s {till at ſuch a diſtance, is ex- 

anti decked, war, which formerly eſtabliſhed right, is now 

nag ubject to conditions that moderate its fury. The 

cu claims of humanity are heard even in the midſt of car- 

jo age. Thus Europe is indebted to Germany for the 

mprovement of the legiſlation in all ſtates ; regulari- 
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B O O K ty and forms even in the revenge of nations; a certain 


XIX. 


—— 


Jus publicum of Germany are numberleſs; and there 


pire now ſend their repreſentatives to the national a 


reciprocal diſunion among the ſtates, is the reaſon that, 
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equity even in the abuſe of power; moderation in thi 
midſt of victory; a check to the ambition of all po 
tentates; in a word, freſh obſtacles to war, and freſ 
encouragements to peace. 

This happy conftitution of the German empire ha 
improved with the progreſs of reaſon ever ſince the 
reign of Maximilian. Nevertheleſs, the Germans them 
ſelves complain, that, although they form a nation 
body, diſtinguiſhed by the ſame name, ſpeaking thi 
ſame language, living under the ſame chief, enjoying 
the ſame privileges, and connected by the ſame inte 
reſts, yet their empire has not the advantage of that 
tranquillity, that power and conſideration, which! 
ought to have. | | | 

The cauſes of this misfortune are obvious. The fin 
is the obſcurity of the laws. The writings upon the 


are but few Germans who are verſed in the conſtitu 
tion of their country. All the members of the em 


ſembly, whereas they formerly ſat there themſelves 
The military turn, which is become univerſal, has pre 
cluded all application to buſineſs, ſuppreſſed every ge 
nerous ſentiment of patriotiſm, and all attachment te 
fellow-citizens. There is not one of the princes wht 
has not ſettled his court too magnificently for his in. 
come, and who does not authoriſe the moſt flagrant 
oppreſſions to ſupport this ridiculous pomp. In ſhort, 
nothing contributes to the decay of the empire ſo 
much as the too extenſive dominion of ſome of its 
princes. The ſovereigns, become too powerful, ſeps- 
rate their private intereſt from the general good. This 


in dangers which are common to all, each province i 
left to itſelf, It is obliged to ſubmit to that prince, 
whoever he may be, whoſe power is ſuperior ; and thus 
the Germanic conſtitution degenerates inſenſibly into 
ſlavery or tyranny. 

Great Britain was but little known before the Ro- 
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nans had carried their arms there. After theſe proud B Oo O x 
onquerors had forſaken it, as well as the other pro- IX. 
inces diſtant from their dominion, in order to defend | 
ge centre of their empire againſt the barbarians, it 
came the prey of the inhabitants of the Baltic Sea. 

he natives of the country were maſſacred; and up- 

1 their remains ſeveral ſovereignties were founded, 
hich were in time united into one. The principles 

y which the Anglo-Saxons were guided have never 
en handed down to us; but we know, that, like all 

e northern nations, they had a king and a body of 
bility. = 

William ſubdued the ſouthern part of the iſland, 
hich even at that time was called England, and eſta- 
liſhed a feudal government in it, but very different 
vom that which was ſeen in the reſt of Europe. In 
ther parts, government was nothing but a labyrinth 
thout an iſſue, a perpetual anarchy, and the right of 
he ſtrongeſt, This terrible conqueror eſtabliſhed it 
don a more reſpectable, a more regular, and a more 
ermanent footing, reſerving to himſelf excluſively the 
ent of hunting and of war, the power of levying taxes, 

ie advantage of having a court of juſtice, where civil 
criminal cauſes of all the orders of the ſtate were 
imately adjudged by him and by the great officers 
{his crown, whom he appointed or diſmiſſed at plea- 
ure, | 

As long as the tyrant lived, the conquered people, 

id the foreigners whom he had employed to ſubdue 
hem, ſubmitted to this harſh yoke, as it were, almoſt 
manimouſly, and without murmuring openly. After- 
ads, both the one and the other, being accuſtomed 

a more moderate authority, endeavoured to recover 
me of their primitive rights. Deſpotiſm was fo firm- 
eltabliſhed, as to render it impoſlible to ſubvert it, 
tout the maſt complete unanimity. Accordingly, 
league was formed, in which all the citizens without 
ſtinction, either of noblemen or of peaſants, of inha- 
ants of towns or of the country, united their reſent- 
lents and their intereſts. This univerſal confederacy 
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B O o R ſoftened a little the deſtiny of the nation under t del 


XIX. 
— — 


reigns of the two firſt Henrys; but it was not till du ef 
ring that of John that it truly recovered its libery fer 
Fortunately this turbulent, cruel, ignorant, and diff. 


pated monarch, was compelled, by force of arms, toil | 
grant that famous charter, which aboliſhed the moi peo 
oppreſſive of the feudal laws, and ſecured to the et 
ſals, reſpecting their lords, the ſame rights as wer tent 
confirmed to the lords in regard to kings; which pull! 
all perſons, and every ſpecies of property, under biin 
protection of peers and of juries, and which, even Ing 
favour of the vaſlals, diminiſhed the oppreſſion Nope 
ſlavery. ſimp 
'This arrangement ſuſpended for a ſhort time tu doc 
jealouſy ſubſiſting between the barons and the prince and 
without extinguiſhing entirely the ſource of it. Til 4 
wars began again, and the people availed themſehe hi, 
of the idea they had given of their ſtrength and co u 
rage during theſe commotions, in order to gain ad 
miſſion into parliament under Edward I: Their ede) 
puties, it is true, had at firſt no more than the rig use 
of repreſentation in this aſſembly; but this ſucceM! t 
was the prelude to other advantages, and according betu 
the commons ſoon determined the ſubſidies, and mad nd 
part of the legiſlation ; they even ſoon acquired Hd 
prerogative of impeaching and bringing to judgmen ICC: 
thoſe miniſters who had abuſed the authority they we! arb1l 
intruſted with. ed, - 
The nation had eradually reduced the power of Mr 
chiefs to what it ought to be, when it became eng Punt 
ged in long and obſtinate wars againſt France, an 7 
when the pretenſions of the Houſes of York and La whuc 
caſter made all England a ſcene of carnage and « and 
deſolation. During theſe dreadful commotions ti the | 
din of arms alone was heard. The laws were file un 
and they did not even recover the leaſt part of thel 40 
0 D. 


force when the ſtorms were appeaſed. Tyranny V 
exerted with ſo many atrocious acts, that citizens 
all ranks gave up every idea of general liberty in cd 
der to attend only to their perſonal ſafety. This cru 
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leſpotiſm laſted more than a century. Elizabeth her- B O O R 


lf, whoſe adminiſtration might, in ſeveral reſpects, 
ſerve as a model, always conducted herſelf according 
to principles entirely arbitrary. 

james I. apparently recalled to the minds of the 
people thoſe rights which they ſeemed to have for- 


tented themſelves with tacitly enjoying unlimited pow- 
er, and, as it were, under the veil of myſtery, this 
prince, deceived by the name of monarchy, encou- 
raged in his illuſion by his courtiers and his clergy, 
openly avowed his pretenſions with a degree of blind 
ſimplicity, of which there had been no example. The 
doctrine of paſſive obedience, iſſued from the throne, 
and taught in the churches, diffuſed univerſal alarm. 

At this period, liberty, that idol of elevated minds, 


haughty in a civilized one, liberty, which had reign- 
ed in the breaſts of the Engliſh at a time even when 
they were but imperfectly acquainted with its advan- 
tages, inflamed the minds of all men. In the reign 
of this firſt of the Stuarts, however, it was only a per- 
petual ſtruggle between the prerogatives of the crown 
and the privileges of the citizens. Oppoſition appear- 
ed under another aſpect in the reign of the obſtinate 
ſucceſſor of this weak deſpot. Arms became the ſole 
arbiter of theſe great concerns, and the nation ſhow- 
ed, that in combating formerly tor the choice of their 
tyrants, they had paved the way for deſtroying them, 
puniſhing, and expelling them at another time. 

To put an end to the ſpirit of revenge and miſtruſt, 
rhich would have been perpetuated between the king 
and the people as long as the Stuarts had occupied 
the throne, the Engliſh choſe from a foreign race, a 
onnce who was obliged to accept at laſt of that ſo- 
i! compact of which all hereditary monarchs affect 
lo be ignorant. William III. received the crown on 
certain conditions, and coutented himſelf with an au- 
Wority eſtabliſhed upon the ſame baſis as the rights of 
e people. Since a parliamentary claim is become; 
2 


rotten ; leſs wiſe than his predeceſſors, who had con- 


which renders them ferocious in a ſavage ſtate and 
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B O O K the ſole foundation of royalty, the conventions hays 
TX. not been infringed. 

The government is formed between abſolute mo. 
narchy, which is tyranny ; democracy, which tend; 
to anarchy; and ariſtocracy, which, fluctuating be. 
tween one and the other, falls into the errors of both, 
The mixt government of the Engliſh, combining the 
advantages of theſe three powers, which mutually oh. 
ſerve, moderate, aſſiſt, and check each other, tend; 
from its very principles to the national good. Theſe 
ſeveral ſprings, by their action and reaction, form an 
equilibrium from which liberty ariſes. This confi 
tution, of which there is no inſtance among the an. 
cients, and which ought to ſerve as a model to al 
people, whoſe geographical poſition will admit of it 
will laſt for a long time, becauſe at its origin, which 
is uſually the work of commotions, of manners, and 
of tranſient opinions, 1t became the work of reaſo 
and experience. 


The firit fortunate ſingularity in x the conſtitution of 


Great Britain, is to have a king. Moſt of the repub- 
lican ſtates known in hiſtory, had formerly annull 
chiefs. This continual change of magiſtrates proved 
an inexhauſtible ſource of intrigues and confuſion, 
and kept up a continual commotion in the minds ef 
men. By creating one very great citizen England 
hath prevented the riſing up of many. By this ſtroke 
of wiſdom thoſe diſſenſions have been prevented, which 
in all popular aſſociations have induced the ruin of l. 
berty, and the real enjoy ment of this firſt of bleſſings 
before it had been loſt. 

The royal authority in England is not only for life, 
but is alſo hereditary. At firſt ſight, nothing appears 
more advantageous for a nation than the right of 
chooſing its maſters. An inexhauſtible ſource of tz- 
lents and virtues ſeems to ſpring from this brilliant pre- 
rogative. This would indeed be the caſe, if the crowi 
were neceſſarily to devolve to the citizen moſt worthy 
to wear it. But this is a chimerical idea, diſproved 
the experience of all people and of all ages, A. throle 
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great a value to be the appurtenance of merit alone. 


Thoſe who aſpire to it have always had recourſe to in- 


trigue, to corruption and to force. Their competi- 


tion hath excited at every vacancy a civil war, the 


greateſt of political calamities, and the perſon who hath 
obtained the preference over his competitors, hath 
been nothing more during the courte of his reign but 
the tyrant of the people, or the ſlave of thoſe to whom 
he owed his elevation. The Britons are therefore to 
he commended for having averted from themſelves 
theſe calamities, by putting the reins of government 
into the hands of a family that had merited and ob- 
tained their confidence. 

It was proper to ſecure to the chief of the ſtate a 
revenue ſufficient to ſupport the dignity of his rank. 
Accordingly, at his acceſſion to the throne, an annual 
ſubſidy is granted to him for his own life, fit for a 
great king, and worthy of an opulent nation. But 
this conceſſion is not to be made till after a ſtrick 
examination of the ftate of public affairs; after the 
abuſes which might have introduced themſelves in 


preceding reigns have been reformed, and after the 


conftitution hath been brought back to its true prin- 
ciples. By this management England hath obtained 
a advantage which all tree governments had endea- 
roured to procure to themſelves, that is to ſay, a pe- 
nodical reformation. | 

To aſſign to the monarch that kind of authority 
beſt calculated for the good of the people, was not 
lb ealy a matter, All hiſtories atteſt, that wherever 
the executive power hath been divided, the minds of 
men have always been agitated with endleſs hatred 
and jealouſies, and that a ſanguinary conteſt hath al- 
ways tended to the ruin of the laws and to the eſta- 
blhment of the ſtrongeſt power. This conſideration 
determined the Engliſh to confer on the king alone 
this ſpecies of power, which is nothing when it is di- 
ed; fince there is then neither that harmony, nor 

rod. VI. | R 
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hath always appeared to the eyes of ambition, of too B O © K 
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B O O k that ſecrecy, nor that diſpatch, which can alone im. 


XIX. 


part energy to it. 


From this great prerogative neceſſarily follows the 
diſpoſal of the forces of the republic. The abuſes of 
them would have been difficult in times when the mi. 
litia were but ſeldom aſſembled, and only for a fey 
months, and when therefore they had no time to loſe 
that attachment they owed to their country. But 
ſince all the princes of Europe have contracted the 
ruinous habit of maintaining, even in time of peace, 
a ſtanding army of mercenary troops, and ſince the 
ſafety of Great Britain hath required that ſhe ſhould 
conform to this fatal cuſtom, the danger is become 


greater, and it has been neceſſary to increaſe the pre- 


eautions. The nation alone hath the power of aſſem. 
bling the troops; ſhe never ſettles them for more than 
a year, and the taxes eſtabliſhed for the payment of 
them have only the ſame duration. So that if this 
mode of defence, which circumſtances have induced 
to think neceſſary, ſhould threaten liberty, it would 
never be long before the troubles would be put an end 
to. | | | 

A ſtill firmer ſupport to the Engliſh liberty, is the 
diviſion of the legiſlative power. Wherever the mo- 
narch can eſtabliſh or aboliſh laws at pleaſure there i 
no government; the prince is a deſpot, and the peo- 
ple are ſlaves. If the legiſlative power be divided, a 
well-regulated conſtitution will ſcarce ever be corrupt- 


ed, and that only for a ſhort time. From the fear of 


being ſuſpected of ignorance or corruption, neither of 
the parties would venture to make dangerous propoſals 
and if either of them ſhould, it would diſgrace itſelf to 
no purpoſe. In this arrangement of things, the great- 
elt inconvenience that can happen, is that a good lay 
ſhould be rejected, or that it ſhould not be adopted ſo 
ſoon as the greateſt poſlible good might require. The 
portion of the legiſlative power which the people hav! 
recovered, is inſured to them by the excluſive regul- 
tion they have of the taxes. Every ſtate hath both cul- 
tomary and contingent wants. Neither the one nor the 
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and in Great Britain the ſovereign cannot exact one. 
He can only addreſs himſelf to the Commons, who 
order what they think moſt ſuitable to the national in- 
tereſt, and who, after having regulated the taxes, have 
an account given to them of the uſe they have been 
put to. | | 


It is not the multitude who exerciſe theſe ineſti- 


mable prerogatives, which their courage and their per- 
ſeverance have procured to them. This order of things, 
which may be proper for feeble aſſociations, would ne- 
ceſſarily have ſubverted every thing in a great ſtate. 


Repreſentatives, choſen by the people themſelves, and 


whoſe deſtiny is connected with theirs, reflect, ſpeak, 
and act for them. As it was poſſible, however, that, 
either from indolence, weakneſs, or corruption, theſe 
repreſentatives might fail in the moſt auguſt and the 
moſt important of duties, the remedy of this great 
evil hath been found in the right of election. As ſoon 
s the time of the commiſſion expires, the electors are 
iſembled. They grant their confidence again to thoſe 
who have ſhown themſelves worthy of it, and they re- 
ject with diſdain thoſe who have betrayed it. As a 
diſcernment of this kind is not above the abilities of 
common men, becauſe it depends upon facts, which 
are uſually very ſimple, thoſe diforders are thus ter- 
minated which did not derive their ſource from the ef- 
fects of government, but from the particular diſpoſi- 
tions of thoſe who directed its operations. 
Nevertheleſs, there might reſult from this diviſion of 
dower between the king and the people a continual 
iruggle, which, in proceſs of time, might have brought 
on either a republic or ſlavery. To prevent this in- 
convenience, an intermediate body hath been eſtabliſh- 
ed, which muſt be equally apprehenſive of both theſe 
revolutions. This is the order of the nobility, deſtin- 
ed to lean to the fide which might become the weak- 
eſt, and thus ever to maintain the equilibrium. The 


conſtitution, indeed, hath not given them the ſame 
degree of authority as to the Commons; but the ſplen- 
| R ij 
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B O O 'K dour of hereditary dignity, the privileges of a ſeat in 


the Houle of Peers, belonging to themſelves and with- 
out election, together with ſome other prerogatives of 
honour, have been contrived to ſubſtitute as much a3 
poſſible to what they wanted in real ſtrength. 

Bur if, notwithitanding ſo many precautions, it ſhould 


at length happen, that tome ambitious and enterpriſing 


monarch ſhould with to reign without his parhament, 
or to compel them to agree to his arbitrary decilions 
the only reſource remaining to the nation would be 
reſiſtance. 

It was upon a ſyſtem of paſſive obedience, of di. 
vine right, and of power not to be diſſolved, that the 
regal authority was formerly ſupported. Theſe ab. 
ſurd and fatal prejudices had ſubdued all Europe, 


when, in 1688, the Engliſh precipitated from the 


throne a {uperſtitious, perſecuting, and deſpotic prince. 
Then it was underſtood, that the people did not be- 
long to their chiefs; then the neceſſity of an equi- 
table government among mankind was inconteſtibly 
eſtablithed; then were the foundations of ſocieties 
ſettled; then the legitimate right of defence, the [alt 
reſource of nations that are oppreſſed, was incontro- 
vertibly fixed. At this memorable period, the doc. 
trine of reſiſtance, which had till then been only one 
act bf violence oppoſed to other acts of violence, wis 
avowed in England by the law itſelf. 

But how is it poſlible to render this great principle 
vieſul and efficient? Will a fingle citizen, left to his 
own {trength, ever venture to ſtrive againſt the powe!, 
always formidable, of thoſe who govern? Will he not 
neceſſarily be cruſhed by their intrigues, or by thei: 
oppreſſion? This would urdoubtedly be the caſe, were 
it not for the indefinite liberty of the preſs. By tis 
fortunate expedient, the actions of the de poſitaries of 
authority become public. Any vexations or outrage* 
that have been committed over the moſt obſcure in- 
dividual, are ſoon brought to- Iight. His cauſe be- 
comes the cauſe of all; and the oppreſſors are puniſh: 
ed, or ſatisfaction is only offered for the 1 injury. accord. 


IN THE EAST AND WEST IN DIES. 


ing to the nature of the offence, or the diſpoſition of B 


the people. i e Hi 

This deſcription of the Britiſh Conſtitution, made 
without art, muſt have convinced all perſons of a pro- 
per way of thinking, that there hath never been a 
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conſtitution ſo well regulated upon the face of the 


globe. We ſhall be confirmed in this opinion, when 
we confider that the moſt important affairs have always 
been publicly canvaſſed in the {ſenate of the nation, 
without any real miſchief having ever reſulted from 
it. Other powers think they ſtand in need of the 
reil of myſtery, to cover their operations, Secrecy 
appears to them eſſential to their preſervation, or to 
their proſperity. They endeavour to conceal their 
ſituation, their projects, and their alliancies, from their 
enemies, from their rivals, and even from their friends. 
The quality of being impenetrable, is the greateſt praiſe 
they think they can beſtow upon a ſtateſman. In Eng- 
land, the internal, as well as external, proceedings of go- 
rernment, are all open, all expoſed to the face of day. 
How noble and confident it is, in a nation, to admit the 
univerſe to its deliberations ! How honeſt, and advan- 
tageous it is, to admit all the citizens to them! Never 
hath Europe been told, in a more energetic manner : 
lie do not fear thee. Never hath it been ſaid, with more 
confidence and juſtice, to any nation: Try us, and ſee 
whether we be not faithful depoſitaries of your intere/ts, 
if your glory, and of your happineſs. The empire is con- 
ſtituted with ſufficient ſtrength, to reſiſt the ſhocks 
which are inſeparable from ſuch a cuſtom, and to give 
this advantage to neighbours who may not be favour- 
ably inclined. | | | 

But is this government a perfect one? Certainly not; 
becauſe there is not, neither can there be, any thing 
perfect in this world. In a matter ſo complicated, 
low is it poſſible to foreſee and to obviate every thing? 
Perhaps, in order that the chief of the nation ſhould 
be as dependent upon the will of the people, as would 
be !uable to their ſecurity, liberty, and happineſs, it 
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B O O k would be neceſſary that this chief ſhould have ng 


property out of his kingdom. Otherwiſe the good 
of one country happening to claſh with that of the 
other, the intereſts of the precarious ſovereignty wil 
often be ſacrificed to thoſe of the hereditary ſove. 
reignty ; otherwiſe, the enemies of the ſtate will have 
two powerful means of moleſting it; fometimes by 
intimidating the king of Great Britain, by threats ad. 
dreſſed to the elector of Hanover; ſometimes by en- 
gaging the king in fatal wars, which they will prolong 
at pleaſure ; ſometimes by compelling the eleQor to 
put an end to theſe hoſtilities by a ſhameful peace, 
Will the nation meanly abandon the king in quarrel; 
that are foreign to them ? and if they ſhould interfere, 
will it not be at their expence, at the loſs of their re- 
venues and of their population ? Who knows whether 
the danger of the foreign ſovereign will not render 
him baſe, and even treacherous, to the national fſove- 
reign? In this caſe, the Britiſh nation could do no- 
thing better than to ſay to their ſovereign : Either re. 
ien your ſoveretgnty or your elettorate ; abdicate the domi. 
nions you hold from your anceſtors, if you mean to keep 
thoſe you hold from us. | | 
A conſtitution, in which the legiſlative and execu- 
tive power are ſeparate, bears within itſelf the ſeeds of 
perpetual conteſt, It is impoſſible that peace ſhould 
reign between two oppoſite political bodies. Prero- 
gative muſt endeavour to extend itſelf, and preſs upon 
liberty, and vice verſa. = b 
Whatever admiration we may have for a govern- 
ment, if it can only preſerve itſelf by the ſame means 
by which it had been eſtabliſhed; if its future hiſtory 
muſt exhibit the ſame ſcenes as the paſt, ſuch as rebel- 
lion, civil wars, deſtruction of the people, the aſſaſſi 
nation or expulſion of kings, a ſtate of perpetual 
alarms and commotions, who would wiſh tor a g0- 
vernment upon ſuch conditions? If peace, both with: 
in and without, be the object of adminiſtration, what 
ſhall we think of an order of things that is incompat- 
ble with it? | a” | 
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Would it not be to be wiſhed, that the number of B O O K 


repreſentatives ſhould be proportioned to the value of 
property, and to the exact ratio of patriotiſm? Is it 
not abſurd that a poor hamlet, or a wretched village, 
ſhould depute as many or more members to the aſſem- 
bly of the Commons, as the moſt opulent city or diſ- 
tit? What intereſt can theſe men take in the pub. 
lic felicity, which they ſcarce partake of? What faci- 
lity will not bad miniſters find in their indigence to 
bribe them; and to obtain, by money, that majority 
they ſtand in need of. O, ſhame! The rich man 
purchaſes the ſuffrages of his conſtituents, to obtain 
the honour of repreſenting them ; and the court buys 
the vote of the repreſentative, in order to govern with 
more deſpotic ſway. Would not a prudent nation en- 
deavour to prevent both the one and the other of theſe 
corruptions? Is it not ſurpriſing that this hath not 
been done upon the day, when a repreſentative had 
the impudence to make his conſtituents wait in his 
antichamber, and afterwards to ſay to them: I know 
mt what you want, but I will only act as 1 think proper 
I have bought you very dear, and I am reſolved to ſell 
yu as dear as can: Or even upon that day, when 
the miniſter boaſted of having in his pocket-book the 
lates of every man's probity in England? 
Is there nothing to object againſt the effort of theſe 
three powers, acting perpetually one upon the other, 
and tending inceſſantly to an equilibrium which they 
will never obtain? This ſtruggle, 1s 1t not ſomewhat 
ſimilar to a continual anarchy? Doth it not endan- 
ger commotions, in which, from one moment to ano- 
ther, the blood of the citizens may be ſpilt, without 
our being able to foreſee whether the advantage will 
remain on the ſide of tyranny or on that of liberty ? 
And if all circumſtances be welt weighed, would not 
a nation leſs independent and more quiet be happy ? 
Theſe defects, and others added to them, will they 
not one day bring on the decline of the government ? 
This is a circumſtance we cannot decide; but we are 
| Kili] | 
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B © © k convinced it would be a great misfortune for the na. 


XIX. 


— 


tions, ſince they all owe to it a milder deſtiny than 
that which they before enjoyed. The example of a 
free, rich, magnanimous, and happy people, in the 
midſt of Europe, hath engaged the attention of all 
men. The principles from which many benefits have 
been derived, have been adopted, diſcuſled, and pre. 
ſented to the monarchs, and to their delegates: who, 
to avoid being accuſed of tyranny, have been obliged 
to adopt them, with more or leſs modification. The 


ancient maxims would ſoon be revived, if there did 


not exiſt, as it were, in the midſt of us, a perpetual 


tribunal, which demonſtrated the depravity and abſur- 
dity of them. 

But, if the enjoyments of jar ſhould 1 0 to. 
tally to pervert the morals of the nation; if the love 
of pleaſure ſhould ſoften the courage of the comman- 
ders and officers of the fleets and armies; if the intoxi- 
cation of temporary ſucceſſes, if vain ideas of falſe 
greatneſs, ſhould excite the nation to enterpriſes above 
their ſtrength; if they ſhould be deceived in the choice 
of their enemies, or their allies; if they ſhould loſe 
their colonies, either by making them too extenſive, 
or by laying reſtraints upon them ; if their love of pa- 
triotiſm be not exalted to the love of humanity ; they 


will, ſooner or later, be enſlaved, and return to that 


kind of inſignificancy from whence they emerged on- 
ly through torrents of blood, and through the calami- 
ties of two ages of fanaticiſm and war. They will be- 


come like other nations whom they deſpiſe, and Eu- 


rope will not be able to ſhow the univerſe one nation 
in which ſhe can venture to pride herſelf. Deſpotiſm, 
which always oppreſſes molt heavily minds that are 
ſubdued and degraded, will alone riſe ſuperior, amidſt 
the ruin of arts, of morals, of reaſon, and of liberty. 
The hiſtory of the United Provinces is replete with 
very ſingular events. Their combination aroſe from 
deſpair, and almoſt all Europe encouraged their eſta- 


bliſhment. They had but juſt triumphed over the long 
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them to ſubjection, when they were obliged to try 
their ſtrength againſt the Britons, and diſconcerted the 
ſchemes of France. They afterwards gave a king to 
England, and deprived Spain. of the provinces ſhe poſ- 
fed in Italy and the Low Countries, to give them to 
Auſtria. Since that period, Holland has been diſguſt. 
ed of ſuch a ſyſtem of politics, as would engage her in 
war; ſhe attends ſolely to the preſervation of her con- 
ſitution, but, perhaps, not with ſufficient zeal, care, 
and integrity. 

The conſtitution of Holland, though previouſſy mo- 
felled on a plan that was the reſult of reflection, is not 
eo defective than thoſe which have been formed by 
chance. One of its principal defects is, that the ſove- 
reignty is too much divided, 

It is a miſtake to ſuppole that the authority reſides 
in the States General fixed at the Hague. The fact is, 
that the power of the members who compoſe this al. 
embly conſiſts only in deciding upon matters of form, 
or police. In alliances, peace, war, new taxes, or any 
other important matter, each of the deputies mult re- 
ceive the orders of his province; which is itſelf obli- 
red to obtain the conlent of the cities. The conſe- 
ence of this complicated order of things is, that the 
relolutions, which would require the greateſt fecrecy 
and celerity, are neceflarily tardy and public. 

It ſeems, that in an union contracted between this 
number of ſtates, independent of each other, and con- 
nected only by their common intereſt, each of them 
ought to have had an influence proportioned to its ex- 
tent, to its population, and to its riches : but this for- 


tunate baſis, which enlightened reaſon ought to have 


tbunded, is not adopted by the confederate body. 
The province which bears more than half of the pub- 
lic expences hath no more votes than that which con- 
rbutes only one hundredth part of them; and in that 
32 a petty town, uninhabited and unknown, 


Bath legal] y the fame weight as this unparalleled city, 
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HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 


* 0 x the activity and induſtry of which are a ſubje of aſto. 


XIX, 


niſhment and of jealouſy to all nations. 

The unanimity of the towns and provinces, which 
is required for all important reſolutions, is not a mea. 
ſure of more judicious policy. If the moſt conſider. 
able members of the republic ſhould reſolve to ad 
without the concurrence of the leſs important branches 
this would be a manifeſt infringement of the principle, 
of the union; and if they ſhould lay a great ſtreſs up. 
on obtaining their ſuffrages, they will not ſucceed with- 
out much ſolicitation or conceſſions. Whichever of 
theſe two expedients have been adopted, when the 
parties have differed, the harmony of the United States 
hath uſually been diſturbed, and frequently in a vo. 
lent and permanent manner, | | 
The imperfections of ſuch a conftitution did not, in 
all probability, eſcape the Prince of Orange, the found. 
er of this republic. If this great man permitted that 
they ſhould ſerve as a baſis to the government which 
was eltabliſhing, it was undoubtedly in hopes that they 
would render the election of a Stadtholder neceſlary, 
and that this ſupreme magiſtrate would always be 
choſen in his family. This view of a profound ambi. 


tion hath not always been attended with ſucceſs; and 


this ſingular magiſtracy, which united to the abſolute 
diſpoſal of the land and ſea forces ſeveral other impotr- 
tant prerogatives, hath been twice aboliſhed. 

At theſe periods, which are remarkable in the hiſto- 
ry of a ſtate, unparalleled in the annals of the Old and 
of the New World, great changes have been produ- 


ced. The authors of the revolution have boldly di- 
vided all the authority among themſelves. An into- 


lerable tyranay hath been every where eſtabliſhed, with 
more or leſs effrontery. Under pretence that the ge- 
neral aſſemblies were tumultuous, fatiguing, and dan. 
gerous, the people have no longer been called in to 
elect the depoſitaries of the public authority. The 
burgomaſters have choſen their ſherifts, and have ſelz- 
ed upon the finances, of which they gave no account 
but to their equals or conſtituents, The {enators have 


arr 
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IN THE EAST AND WEST IN DIES. 


zrogated to themſelves the right of completing their 3 00K 
on body. Thus the magiſtracy hath been confined 


to a few families, who have aſſumed an almoſt exclu- 
ive right of deputation to the States General. Each 
province and each town have been at the diſpoſal of 
a ſmall number of citizens, who, dividing the rights 
and the ſpoils of the people, have had the art of elud- 
ing their complaints, or of preventing the effects of 
any extraordinary diſcontent. The government is be- 
come almoſt ariſtocratic. Had the reformation been 
extended only to what was defective in the conſtitu- 


non, the Houſe of Orange might have apprehended 


that they ſhould no more be reinſtated in that degree 
of ſplendour from which they had fallen. A leſs diſ- 
intereſted conduct hath occaſioned the reſtoration of 


the ſtadtholderſhip; and it hath been made hereditary, 


even in the female line. 6 

But will this dignity become in time an inſtrument 
of oppreſſion? Enlightened men do not think it poſ- 
ble. Rome, ſay they, is always quoted as an exam- 
ple to all our free ſtates, that have no circumſtance in 
common with it. If the dictator became the oppreſſor 
of that republic, it was in conſequence of its having 
opprefled all other nations; it was becauſe its power, 
having been originally founded by war, muſt neceſſa- 
ly be deſtroyed by it; and becauſe a nation compoſ- 
ed of ſoldiers could not eſcape the deſpotiſm of a mili- 
tary government. However improbable it may ap- 
pear, 1t 1s yet certain, that the Roman republic ſub- 
mitted to the yoke, becaule it paid no taxes. The 
conquered people were the only tributaries to the trea- 
lury, The public revenues, therefore, neceſſarily re- 
maining the ſame after the revolution as before, pro- 
perty did not appear to be attacked; and the citizen 


thought he ſhould be ſtill free enough, while he had 


the diſpoſal of his own. | 


Holland, on the contrary, will maintain its liberty, 


becauſe it. is ſubject to very conſiderable taxes. The 
Dutch cannot preſerve their country without great ex- 
pences. The ſenſe of their independence alone excites 
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HISTORT OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 


Bo O Kan induſtry proportionable to the load of their contr. 
X. butions, and to the patience neceſſary to ſupport the 


burden of them. If to the enormons expences of the 
ſtate it were neceſſary to add thoſe which the pomp of 
a court requires; if the prince were to employ in main. 
taining the agents of tyranny what ought to be be. 
ſtowed on the foundations of a land obtained, as it 
were, from the fea, he would ſoon drive the people to 
deſpair. | 
The inhabitant of Holland, placed upon a moun. 
tatn, and who obſerves at a diſtance the ſea riſing eigh. 
teen or twenty feet above the level of the lands, and 
daſhing its waves againſt the dykes he has raiſed, con. 


 fAders within himſelf, that ſooner or later this boiſterous 


element will get the better of him. He diſdains {6 
precarious a dwelling ; and his houſe, made either of 


wood or flone at Amſterdam, 1s no longer looked upon 


as ſuch: it 1s his ſhip that 1s his aſylum ; and by de- 
grees he acquires an indifterence and manners conform. 
able to this idea. The water is to him what the vici. 


nity of volcanos 1s to other people. 


If to theſe natural cauſes of the decay of a patriotic 
ſpirit were joined the loſs of liberty, the Dutch would 
quit a country that cannot be cultivated but by men 
who are free; and theſe people, fo' devoted to trade, 
would carry their ſpirit of commerce, together witi 
their riches, to ſome other part of the globe. Their 


iſtands in Aſia, their factories in Africa, their colonies 


in America, and all the ports in Europe, would afford 
them an aſylum. What ſtadtholder, what prince, te. 
vered by ſuch a people, would wiſh, or dare, to become 
their tyrant? 0 | : 

A tenſeleſs, ambitious man, or a ferocious watriot, 


might poſlibly attempt it. But among thoſe who ate 


deſtined to govern the nation, are ſuch men rarely to 
be found. Every thing ſeems to conſpire in exciting 
the greateſt apprehenſions in the republic upon thb 
important point. There are ſcarce any natives 01 
board-their fleets, except a few officers. Their arm 


are compoled of, recruited, and commanded by fo 
/ 


IN THE EAST AND WEST IN DIES. 


eigners, devoted to a chief, who, according to their ; O O x 
ideas, can never arm them againſt people to whom XIX. 
they are attached by no tie. The fortreſſes of the ſtate 


are all governed by generals who acknowledge no 
other laws beſide thoſe of the prince. Courtiers de- 
graded in their characters, overwhelmed with debts, 
leftitute of virtue, and intereſted in the ſubverſion of 
the eſtabliſhed order, are perpetually raiſed to the moſt 
important poſts. It is by favour, that a ſet of com- 


manders, devoid of ſhame and of ability, have been 


placed, and are maintained in the colonies; men who, 
either from motives of gratitude or of cupidity, are in- 


cined to accompliſh the ſlavery of thoſe diſtant re- 


gions. 

Againſt ſo many dangers, of what avail can be the 
general lethargy, the thirſt of riches, the taſte for lux- 
ury, which begins to inſinuate itſelf, the ſpirit of trade, 
and the perpetual condeſcenſions ſhown for an heredi- 


ary authority? According to every probability, the 


United Provinces, without effuſion of blood, and with- 
out commotion, mult inſenſibly fall under the yoke of 
a monarchy. As the ſpirit of deſpotiſm, or the deſire 
of meeting with no oppoſition to our wiſhes, 1s inhe- 
rent in the mind of every man in a greater or leſs de- 
gree, ſome ſtadtholder may ariſe, and perhaps ſoon, 
who, regardleſs of the fatal conſequences of his enter- 


priſe, will enſlave the nation. It concerns the Dutch 


atentively to conſider theſe obſervations. 

The Roman empire was ſhaking on all ſides, when 
ne Germans entered into Gaul, under the guidance of 
2 chief whom they had choſen themſelves, and to 
waom they were rather companions than ſubjects. 
This was not an army, the ambition of which was li- 
mited to the ſeizing of ſome fortified places; it was 
the irruption of a people in ſearch of a lettlement. As 
they attacked none but ſlaves, diſſatisfied with their 
ate, or matters enervated by the luxuries of a long 
peace, they met with no very obſtinate reſiſtance. 
ihe conquerors appropriated to themſelves the lands 
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B O O K Which ſuited them, and ſeparated ſoon after, in ordet 


— — 


* 


to enjoy their fortune in peace. 

The diviſion was not the work of blind chance. 
The poſſeſſions were ſettled by the general aſſembh, 
and they were enjoyed under its authority, They 
were granted at firſt for no more than one year; but 
this period was gradually prolonged, and was at lat 
extended to the hte of the poſſeſſor. Matters were car. 
ried ſtill further, when the ſprings of government be. 
came entirely relaxed; and under the feeble deſcen- 
dants of Charlemagne, hereditary poſſeſſion was almoſt 
generally eſtabliſhed. This uſurpation was conſecrated 
by a folemn convention, at the acceſſion of Hugo Ca. 
pet to the throne; and at that period the feudal te. 
nure, that moſt deſtructive of all rights, prevailed in 
all its force, 8 

France was then no more than an aſſemblage of 
petty ſovereignties, ſituated near each other, but with. 
out having any connection. In this ſtate of anarchy, 
the lords, entirely independent of the apparent chief 
of the nation, oppreſſed their ſubjects, or their ſlaves, 


at pleaſure. If the monarch intereſted himſelf in the 
fate of thefe unhappy people, they declared war againſt 


him; and if theſe people themſelves ſometimes ven- 


tured to appeal to the rights of mankind, the conſe- 


quence was, that the chains with which they were 
cruſhed became ſtill more oppreflive. | 
In the meanwhile, the extinction of ſome powerful 
houſes, together with various treaties and conquelts 
were ſucceſſively adding to the royal domain territo- 
ries of greater or leſs extent. This acquiſition of ſe- 
veral provinces gave to the crown a maſs of power, 
which imparted to it ſome degree of energy. A peil 
petual conteſt between the kings and the nobles, an 


alternate ſuperiority of the power of one ſingle perlon, | 


or of ſeveral; ſuch was the kind of anarchy that laft- 
ed, almoſt without interruption, till about the middle 
of the fifteenth century. 

The character of the French was then changed b) 


„ © 20 © . 


IN THE EAST AND WEST INDIES, 


i train of events which had altered the form of go- B O O K 


yernment. The war which the Engliſh, in conjunc- 
tion with, or under the direction of, the Normans, had 
nceflantly carried on againſt France for two or three 
nundred years paſt, ſpread a general alarm, and occa- 
ioned great ravages. The triumphs of the enemy, 
the tyranny of the great, all conſpired to make the 
nation wiſh that the prince might be inveſted with 
power ſufficient to expel foreigners out of the king- 
dom, and to keep the nobles in ſubjection. While 


princes, diſtinguiſhed by their wiſdom and bravery, 


were endeavouring to accompliſh this great work, a 


new generation aroſe. Every individual, when the 


geberal alarm was paſt, thought himſelf happy enough 
in the privileges his anceſtors had enjoyed. They ne- 
glected to trace the ſource of the power of kings, which 
was derived from the nation ; and Lewis XI. having 
{ew obſtacles to ſurmount, became more powerful than 
his predeceſſors. 

Before his time, the hiſtory of France preſents us 
with an account of a variety of ſtates, ſometimes di- 
vided and ſometimes united. Since that prince's reign, 
it is the hiſtory of a great monarchy. The power of 
ſeveral tyrants is centered in one perſon. The people 


ire not more free; but the conſtitution is different. 


Peace is enjoyed with greater ſecurity within, and war 
carried on with more vigour without. 

Civil wars, which tend to make a free people be- 
come ſlaves, and to reſtore liberty to a nation that is 
already enflaved, have had no other efte& in France 
than that of humbling the great, without exalting the 
people. The miniſters, who will always be the crea- 
tures of the prince, while the general ſenſe of the na- 
tion has no influence in affairs of government, have 


told their fellow-citizens to their maſter; and as the 


people, who were poſſeſſed of nothing, could not be 
loſers by this ſervitude, the kings have found it the 
more eaſy to carry their deſigns into execution, eſpe- 
cally as they were always concealed under pretence 
dt political advantage, and even of alleviating the bur- 
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HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 


B O © E den of the people. The jealouſy excited by a great 


inequality of conditions and fortunes, hath favoured 
every ſcheme that tended to aggrandize the regal ay. 
thority. The princes have had the art to engage the 
attention of the people, ſometimes by wars abroad, 
ſometimes by religious diſputes at home ; to ſuffer the 
minds of men to be divided by opinions, and their 
hearts by different intereſts; to excite and keep up 
jealouſies between the ſeveral ranks of the ſtate; to 
flatter alternately each party with an appearance of 
tavour, and to ſatisfy the natural envy of the people 
by the depreſſion of them all. The multitude, redu- 
ced to poverty, and become the objects of contempt, 
having ſeen all- powerful bodies brought low one after 
another, have at leaſt loved in their monarch the ene. 
my of their enemies. © ER 

The nation, though by inadvertency it has loſt the 
privilege of governing itſelf, has not, however, ſubmit. 


red to all the outrages of deſpotiſm. This ariſes from 


the loſs of its liberty not having been the effect of 
a tumultuous and ſudden revolution, but gradually 
brought about in a ſucceſſion of ſeveral ages. The 
national character which hath always influenced the 
princes as well as the court, if it were only by means 


of the women, hath eſtabliſhed a ſort of balance of 


power; and thus it is that polite manners having tem- 
pered the exertion of force, and ſoftened the oppoll- 
tion that might be made to it, have prevented thoſe 
ſudden and violent commotions, from whence reſults 
either monarchical tyranny or popular liberty. 
Inconſiſtence, as natural to the minds of a gay and 
lively people as it is to children, hath fortunately pre- 
vailed over the ſyſtems of ſome defpotic minulter:. 
Kings have been too fond of pleaſure, and too col. 
verſant with the real ſource of it, not to be induced 
frequently to lay aſide the iron ſceptre, which would 
have terrified the people, and prevented them from 
indulging in thoſe trivolous amuſements to which the) 
were addicted. The ſpirit of intrigue, which hath ev 
prevailed among them, ſince the nobles have been il 


4 


| perty among citizens, when national conventions and 
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cited to court, hath occaſioned continual removals of B O O K 
tateſmen, and conſequently ſubverted all their pro- A. 
as. As the change in government has been imper - 
ceptibly brought about, the ſubjects have preſerved a 
kind of dignity, which the monarch himſelf feemed to 
reſpect, conſidering it as the ſource or conſequence of - 
his own. He has continued the ſupreme legiſlator for 
a long time, without being either willing or able to 
abuſe his whole power. Kept in awe by the bare 
idea only of the fundamental laws of the nation he 
gorerned, he has frequently been afraid to act con- 
trary to the principles of them. He has been ſenſible 
that the people had right to oppoſe to him. In a 
nord, there has been no tyrant, even at a time when 
there was no liberty. HIS S1 4 bo 0 = 43 3h 4 21 PLE 
Such, and ſtill more arbitrary, have been the go- 
rernments of Spain'and Portugal, of Naples and Pi- 
edmont, and of the ſeveral ſmall principalities of Ita- 
5. The people of the ſouth, whether from inaQtivity 
of mind or weakneſs of body, ſeem to be born for del- 
potiſm, The Spaniards, though they are extremely 
proud, and the Italians, notwithſtanding all the powers 
of genius they poſſeſs, have loſt all their rights, and 
erery idea of liberty, Wherever the monarchy is un- 
lmited, it is impoſſible to aſcertain, with any degree 
of preciſion, what the form of government is, fince 
that varies, not only with the character of each ſove- 
teign, but even at every period of the fame prince's 
life. Theſe ſtates have written laws and cuftoms, and 
cieties that enjoy certain privileges; but when the 
legillator can ſubvert the laws and tribunals gf juſ- 
ice; when his authority is founded only on ſuperior 
ſtrength, and when he calls upon God with a view to 
inſpire his ſubjects with fear, inſtead of imitating him 
in order to become an object of affection; when the 
original right of ſociety, the unalienable right of pro- 
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the engagements of the prince are in vain appealed 
to; in a word, when the government is arbitrary, there 
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B O O K is no longer any ſtate; the nation is no more than the 
landed property of one ſingle individual. | 
In ſuch countries, no ſtateſmen will ever be formed. 
Far from its being a duty to be acquainted with pub. 
lic affairs, it is rather criminal and dangerous to have 
any knowledge of the adminiſtration. The favour of 
the court, the choice of the prince, ſupply the place 
of talents. Talents, it is true, have their uſe ; and are 
ſometimes of uſe to ſerve the deſigns of others, but ne- 
ver to command. In theſe countries, the people ſub. 
mit to the government their ſuperiors impoſe, provid. 
ed only they are indulged in their natural indolence. 
There is only one ſyſtem of legiſlation in theſe delight: 
ful regions of Europe that merits our attention, which 
is the republic of Venice. 'Three great phenomena 
make this ſtate remarkable ; theſe are, its firſt founda- 
f tion, its power at the time of the cruſades, and its pre- 
ſent form of adminiſtration. 
{ A great, magnificent, and rich city, impregnable, 
though without walls or fortifications, rules over ſe. 
venty-two iſlands. They are not rocks and moun- ce 
tains raiſed by time in the midſt of a vaſt ſea, but ra- Wi pi 
ther a plain, parcelled out and cut into channels by |: 
the ſtagnations of a ſmall gulf, upon the ſlope of a low WW 
land. "Theſe iſlands, ſeparated by canals, are at pre- nt 
ſent-joined by bridges. They have been formed by WI br 
the ravages of the ſea, and the ravages of war have 
occaſioned them to be peopled towards the middle of WM m. 
the fifth century. The inhabitants of Italy, flying en 
from Attila, ſought an aſylum on the ſea. me 
The Venetian Lagunes at firſt neither made a part BI ler 
of the ſame city, nor of the ſame republic. United I an 
by one general commercial intereſt, or rather by the Ml ©: 
neceſſity of defending themſelves, they were, however, la 
divided into as many ſeparate governments as iſlands, Wl 
each ſubject to its reſpective tribune. thi 
From the plurality of chiefs contentions aroſe, and I fe 
the public good was conſequently ſacrificed. Theſe WM + 
people, therefore, in order to conſtitute one body, ay 
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thoſe a prince, who, under the title of Duke or Doge, B O O K 


enjoyed for a conſiderable time all the rights of ſo- 
vereignty, of which he only now retains the ſigns. 
Theſe Doges were elected by the people till 1173: at 
that period the nobles arrogated to themſelves the ex- 
cluſive privilege of appointing the chief of the repub- 
lic; they ſeized upon the authority, and formed an 
ariſtocraſĩq. 8 | 

Thoſe political writers who have given the prefe- 
rence to this kind of government, have ſaid, with ſome 
ſhow of reaſon, that all ſocieties, in whatever way they 


may have been formed, have been governed in this 


manner. If in democratic ſtates the people were to 
ſettle their adminiſtration themſelves, they would ne- 
ceſſarily fall into extravagances ; and they are there- 
fore obliged, for their own preſervation, to ſubmit to 
a ſenate, more or leſs numerous. If in monarchies 
kings pretended to ſee eyery thing with their own 
eyes, and to do every thing themſelves, nothing would 
either be ſeen or done; and it hath therefore been ne- 
ceflary to have recourſe to councils, to preſerve em- 
pires from a ſtagnation, more fatal, perhaps, than a 
tate of action ill conducted. Every thing, therefore, 
may be traced to the authority of many, and of a ſmall 
number ; every thing is conducted according to the 
principles of ariſtocracy. | 
But in the monarchical form of government, com- 
mand is not ſettled in one claſs of citizens, and obedi- 
znce in the reft ; the road to honours and to employ- 
ments is open to every one who. hath the neceſſary ta- 


lents to obtain them; the nobles are not every thing, 


and the people nothing. Subſtitute ariſtocracy to this 
torm of government, and we ſhall find nothing but 
lavery and deſpotiſm. 

Venice, in its origin, tempered as much as poſſible 
tie defects of this odious and unjuſt government. The 
leveral branches of power were diſtributed and balan- 


cd with remarkable accuracy. Prudent and ſevere 


urs were enacted, to ſuppreſs and ſtrike awe into the 
ambition of the nobles. The great reigned without 
=} 
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B O O K diſturbance, and with a kind of equality, as the ſtan 


XIX. 
— — 


ſhine in the firmament amidſt the filence of the night, 
They were obliged outwardly: to conform to the cuſ. 
toms of the ſeveral orders of the republic, in order 
that the diſtinction between patricians and plebeiang 
might become leſs odious. The hope even of ſharing, 
in proceſs of time, the rights of ſovereignty, was ex- 
tended to thoſe who from rank were excluded from 
it, if by their ſervices and their induſtry they ſhould 
one day acquire conſideration and riches. 

This was the only regular form of government then 


exiſting in Europe. Such an advantage raiſed the Ve. 


netians to great opulence, enabled them to keep ar. 
mies in their pay, and imparted to them that know. 
ledge which made them a political people, before any 
of the reſt were. They reigned over the ſeas ; they 
had a manifeſt preponderance in the continent ; they 
formed or diſſipated leagues, according as it ſuited their 
intereſt. 

When the commerce of the republic was ruined by 
the diſcovery of the New World, and of the paſlage 
to India by the Cape of Good Hope, it was depri. 
ed of every advantage which had given it grandeur, 


ſtrength, and courage. To thoſe illuſions, which in 
ſome meaſure conſole the ſubjects for the loſs of their 


liberty, were ſubſtituted the ſeduction of voluptuoul- 
neſs, pleaſures, and effeminacy. The great grew cot- 
rupt as well as the people, the women as well as the 
men, the prieſts as well as the laymen, and licentioul- 
neſs knew no bounds. Venice became the count!y 
upon the earth where there were fewer factitious vices 
and virtues. 

In proportion as the minds, the diſpoſitions, and the 
power of man became enervated within, it was a ne- 
ceſſary conſequence that leſs vigour and leſs exertion 
ſhould ſhow itſelf without. Accordingly the republic 


fell into the moſt puſillanimous circumſpection. They 


aſſumed and added ſtill more to the national character 
of Italy, which is jealouſy and miſtruſt. With one hal 
of the treaſures and care which it hath coſt them 0 
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maintain that neutrality they have obſerved for two B O O R 
t. centuries paſt, they would perhaps have freed them. XIX. 
. WT {elves for ever from the dangers to which their very 
r precautions have expoſed them. b 
1s The republic doth not appear to be in a ſtate of K 
, tranquillity, notwithſtanding all the cares that have pl 
been taken for its ſecurity. Its anxiety is manifeſted 
n WT by the principles of its government, which become 
d conſtantly more ſevere by the extreme horror of every 1 

thing that is in the leaſt elevated; by the averſion | 
n MW which it ſhows for reaſon, the uſe of which it conſiders : 
. Iss a crime; by the myſterious and dark veils with 7 
. Which it conceals its operations; by the precaution 
. wich it conſtantly takes to place foreign command- 
yes at the head of its feeble troops, and to appoint in- 
y Wl ipectors over them; by the forbidding, indiſcriminate- 
pb. all thoſe who are its ſubjects, to go and inure them- 
ir ſelves to war in the field of battle; by its informers ; 

by all the refinements of inſidious policy ; and by va- 
y WT cus other means which diſcover continual apprehen- 
e lions and alarms. It ſeems to place its chief confi- 
. (ence in an inquiſitor, who is continually prying a- 
t, bout amongſt individuals, with the axe raiſed over the 
bead of any one who ſhall venture to diſturb public 
ir order by his actions or by his diſcourſes. 
|. Every thing, however, is not cenſurable in Venice. 
The impoſt which ſupplies the treaſury with 25,000,000 
e of livres [1,041,6661. 13s. 4d.], hath neither increaſed 
or diminiſhed ſince the year 1707. Every method is 
5 Wl tiken to conceal from the citizens the idea of their 
WW ſlavery, and to make them eaſy and cheerful. The 

form of worſhip is replete with ceremonies. There ? 
e ne no great feſtivals without public ſpeQacles and 
WH vuſic. One may ſay and do what one chooſes at Ve- 
n nice, if one does not ſpeak in public either of politics 
e or of religion. A Chriſtian orator preaching before 
dhe chiefs of the republic, imagined that he ought to 
r begin his diſcourſe with an eulogium of the govern- 
ment; immediately a ſatellite was diſpatched to take 
um out of his pulpit ; and being * day ſum- 
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B O O E moned to appear before the tribunal of the ſtate in. | 


XIX. 
—̃ — 


quiſitors, he was told, What need have we of your enco- 
miums 2 Be more cautious. They were well aware that 
an adminiſtration is ſoon cenſured in every place where 
it is allowed to be extolled. The ftate inquilitors do 
not retain their functions longer than eighteen months, 
They are choſen from among the molt moderate per- 
ſons, and the leaſt act of injuſtice is followed by their 
depoſition. They addreſs all men in the familiar mode 
of the ſecond perſon, and would even adopt it in ſpeak. 
ing to the doge. Any perſon who is ſummoned before 
them is obliged to appear without delay. A ſecretary 
of ſtate was not excuſed by alleging the neceſſity of 
finiſhing his diſpatches. It is true that the doors are 
ſhut while cauſes are trying; but theſe cauſes of alarm 
to foreigners are the real protection of the people, and 
the counterpoile to the tyranny of the ariſtocratic bo- 
dy. About tix years ago it was deliberated in council 
whether this formidable tribunal ſhould not be abo. 
liſhed ; and immediately the molt wealthy citizens 
were preparing to withdraw themſelves ; and a neigh- 
bouring king foretold that Venice would not exitt ten 
years longer atter the ſuppreſſion of this magiltracy. 
Accordingly, were it not for the terror with which it 
inſpires the citizens, they would be inceſſantly expol- 
ed to. vexations from a number of patricians who lan- 
guiſh in indigence. After ſome violent conteſts, the 
inquiſition was confirmed by a majority of votes, and 
the four perſons who had moved the debate were pu- 
niſhed only by aſſigning to them honourable employ- 
ments, which kept them at a diftance from the re- 
public. . . 
During the carnival, monks and prieſts go to the 


| public diverſions in maſks. It is well known, that 2 


degraded eccleſiaſtic can have no influence. A patri- 
clan, who is become either monk or prieſt, is no more 
than a common citizen. The horror of executions 1 
kept up by the unfrequency of them. The people 
are perſuaded that the devils are flying about the gib- 
Det to ſerze upon the ſouls of the perſons executed. 
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1- MW capuchin friar once thought of ſaying, that of a hun- B O O K 

1. WM ired drowned perſons no one would be ſaved, and that of &. 

a | — — 
it a hundred perſons executed on the gallows not one would | 

e be damned. As it was of conſequence to the Vene- i 

o WM tians that one ſhould not fear being drowned, but 

s. that one ſhould fear being hanged, the preacher had v1 

- orders to teach the contrary, notwithſtanding the au- 9 

ir WM thority of St. Auſtin. 1 

e If the naval forces of the Venetians are command- 

ed by a patrician alone, it is only ſince the celebrat- 

e ed Moroſini, admiral of their fleet at the expedition 

of the Peloponneſus, told them, that it had been in 

bis power to ſtarve them. If the land forces can . 

c only be commanded by a foreign general, it is from 1 

1 WF the juſt apprehenſion, that a citizen might take ad- 

| WF vantage of the affection of the ſoldiers to become the 

- WT tyrant of his county. 

| There are a multitude of magiſtrates placed at the 

. head of different affairs, which muſt accelerate the 

s WT dipatch of them. The doge may ſolicit and obtain 

- W favours, but he cannot grant any. There are pre- 

1 WJ {crvers of the laws, to whom the new regulations pro- 

. W poled by the ſenate to the council are referred. They 

t WH cxamine them and make their reports to the council, 

who decide accordingly. The council therefore re- 
preſents the republic, the ſenate the legiſlative body 

: W iubordinate to the council, and the ſtate inquiſitor is 

Ia kind of tribune to protect the people. | 

ö An inquiſitor is not, in my opinion, a very tremen- 
dous perſon, ſince it is poſſible to puniſh him when 
he becomes inſolent. There is no ſuch thing to be 
found in France as a ſheriff's officer, who would ven- 
ture to deliver a ſummons to a magiſtrate of a ſupe- 

| ror order. At Venice a legal proceeding may be car- 

ed on againſt either a patrician or an inquiſitor. Their 

| goods may be ſold, their perſons ſeized, and they may 

de thrown into priſon. 

The Venetian miniftry have obſcure agents in all 
the courts, by whom they are informed of the cha- 
'acter of the men in favour, and the means of ſedu- 
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HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 


B O o x eing them; they ſupport themſelves by their cunning, 


XIX. 
— 


There is another republic which derives its ſtrength 
and ſupports itſelf by its form and its courage, and 
that is Switzerland. = 

The Switzers, known 1 in antiquity by the name of 


Helvetians, were, as the Gauls and the Britons, only 


to be ſubdued by Cæſar, who was the greateſt of the 
Romans, if he had been more attached to his coun. 
try. They were united to Germany, as a Roman pro- 


"vince, under the reign of Honorius. Revolutions 
which are frequent and eaſily accompliſhed in ſuch » 


country as the Alps, divided colonies, that were ſe. 


parated by large lakes or great mountains, into ſeveral 


baronies. The moſt conſiderable of theſe occupied by 
the Houſe of Auſtria, in procels of time ſeized upon all 


the reſt. Conqueſt introduced ſlavery, oppreflion ex- 


cited the people to revolt, and thus liberty aroſe from 


an unbounded exertion of tyranny. 


There are now thirteen cantons of robuſt peaſants, 
who defend almoſt all the kings of Europe, and fear 
none; who are better acquainted with their real in. 
tereſts than any other nation; and who conſtitute the 


moſt ſenfible people in all modern political ſtates. 


Theſe thirteen cantons compoſe among themſelves, 
not a republic as the ſeven provinces of Holland, nor 
a ſimple confederacy as the Germanic body, but ra- 
ther a league, a natural aſſociation of ſo many inde- 


pendent republics. Each canton has its reſpective ſo- 


vereignty, its alliancies, and its treaties ſeparate. The 
general diet cannot make laws or regulations for either 
of them. | 

The three moſt ancient cantons are immediately | 
connected with each of the others. It is from this 
union of convenience, not of conſtitution, that if one 
of the thirteen cantons were attacked, all the reſt 


would march to its aſſiſtance. But there i is no com- 


mon alliance between the whole body and each par: 
ticular canton. Thus the branches of a tree are u- 
nited among themſelves, without having an immedi- 
ate connection with the common trunk. 


IN THE EAST AND WEST IN DIES. 


The union of the Switzers was, however, indiſſo- BO oK 
vble till the beginning of the 16th century; when . 
religion, which ought to be the bond of peace 5 As 


charity, diſunited them. 'The reformation cauſed a 
ſeparation of the Helvetic body, and the ſtate was di- 
vided by the church. All public affairs are tranſact- 
ed in the ſeparate and particular diets of the Catholic 
and Proteſtant parties. The general diets are aſſembled 
only to preſerve the appearance of union. Notwith- 
{anding this ſource of diſcord, Switzerland has enjoyed 
peace much more than any ſtate in Europe. 

Under the Auſtrian government, oppreſſion and the 
raiſing of troops impeded population. After the re- 
rolution, there was too great an increaſe of the num- 
der of people in proportion to the barrenneſs of the 
land. The Helvetic body could not be enlarged with- 
out endangering its ſafety, unleſs it made ſome excur- 
fons abroad. The inhabitants of theſe mountains, 
23 the torrents that pour down from them, were to 
ſpread themſelves in the plains that border upon the 
Alps. Theſe people would have deſtroyed each other, 
had they remained ſequeſtered among themſelves. But 
ignorance of the arts, the want of materials for ma- 
nufactures, and the deficiency of money, prevented the 
importation of foreign merchandiſe, and excluded them 
from the means of procuring the comtorts of life, and 


of encouraging induſtry. They drew even from their 


increaſe of numbers, a method of ſubſiſting and ac- 
quiring riches, a ſource and an object of trade. 

The duke of Milan, maſter of a rich country open 
on every ſide to invaſion, and not eaſily defended, was 
in want of ſoldiers. The Switzers, who were his moſt 


powerful neighbours, muſt neceſſarily become his ene- 


mies, if they were not his allies, or rather his protec- 
tors. A kind of traffic was therefore ſet on foot be- 
tween theſe people and the Milaneſe, in which men 


were bartered for riches. The nation engaged troops 
lucceſſively in the ſervice of France, of the emperor, 


of the pope, of the duke of Savoy, and all the poten- 
ates of Italy. They ſold their blood to the moſt di- 
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B O O K ſtant powers, and to the nations moſt in enmity with Ml iv! 


Wh cual each other; to Holland, to Spain, and to Portugal; Wil 


3 WV. 


nations of any individual. It is by the traffic of troops 


as if theſe mountains were nothing more than a repo. My 

fitory of arms and ſoldiers, open to every one who 

| wanted to purchaſe the means of carrying on war, elle 

1 Each canton treats with that power which offers the Mon 

moſt advantageous terms. The ſubjects of the coun. Win 

| try are at liberty to engage in war at a diftance, with MW i! 

an allied nation. The Hollander is, by the conſtitu. ef 

tion of his country, a citizen of the world; the Swit. une 

zer, by the ſame circumſtance, a deſtroyer of Europe, WM «! 

The profits of Holland are in proportion to the de. Wl i 

Lf gree of cultivation, and the conſumption of merchan. W 

6 diſe ; the proſperity of Switzerland increaſes in pro. MW ti 

{| portion to the number of battles that are fought, and Wi 

F the {laughter that attends them. am 

3 It is by war, that calamity inſeparable from man- dn 

kt kind, whether in a ſtate of civilization or not, that the N 

1 republics of the Helvetic body are obliged to live and Wl © 

1 ſubſiſt. It is by this that they preſerve a number of Wl it 

; inhabitants within their country proportioned to the Wl <* 

i extent and fertility of their lands, without forcing any WM "* 

| f of the ſprings of government, or reſtraining the incli- n 
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with the powers at war with each other, that Switzer- 
land has not been under the neceſſity of making fud- 
den emigrations, which are the cauſe of invaſions, and 
of attempting conqueſts, which would have occafion- 


ed the loſs of its liberty, as it cauſed the ſubverſion of 


all the republics of Greece. 

As far as human foreſight can penetrate into futu- 
rity, the ſtate of theſe people muſt be more permanent 
than that of all other nations, if differences in thel 
form of worſhip do not become fatal to them. From 


the top of their barren mountains, they behold, groan- 


ing under the oppreſſion of tyranny, whole nations 
which nature hath placed in more plentiful countries 


while they enjoy in peace the fruits of their Jabou!, 


of their frugality, of their moderation, and of a 
the virtues that attend upon liberty. If it were 55 


IN THE EAST AND WEST INDIES. 


ith MW ible that habit could blunt their ſenſibility for ſos O O K 


al; nid a deſtiny, it would be inceſſantly revived in them XI. 

po. by that multitude of travellers who retort there to en- 

rho MM joy the fight of that felicity which is not to be ſeen 
ellewhere. Undoubtedly, the love of riches hath 

the bmewhat altered that amiable ſimplicity of manners, 

m. in ſuch of the cantons where the arts and commerce 

ith have made any conſiderable progreſs; but the features 


of their primitive character are not entirely effaced, 
and they {till retain a kind of happineſs unknown to 
other men. Can it be apprehended that a nation may 
grow tired of ſuch an exiſtence ? | 

The weight of taxes cannot alter the advantages of 


. 
o. WE this deſtiny. Theſe ſcourges of the human race are 
d WM unknown in moſt of the cantons, and in the reſt they 


dangerous abuſe hath been introduced. Adminiſtrators, 
houn under the title of bailiffs, take upon themſelves 
( WJ © impole in their own juriſdiction arbitrary fines, which 


they make uſe of for their own private benefit. This 


e Wl extravagance of the feudal laws cannot laſt, and every 

y WHT veltige will ſoon be loſt of ſo odious a cuſtom, which 

n proceſs of time would affect the public felicity. 

5 The nation will never be diſturbed by its propen- 
ſities, which naturally lead it to order, tranquillity, and 

harmony. If any turbulent or dangerous characters 

ee to be found there, who may be fond of factions 
and tumults, they mix in foreign wars to endeavour to 
gratify this reſtleſs diſpoſition. 

It is not poſlible that the ſeveral cantons ſhould at- 
tempt reciprocally to ſubdue each other. Thoſe in 
which democracy is eſtabliſhed, are too feeble to com- 
ceive ſo unreaſonable a project; and in the others, the 
patricians and plebeians will never unite their wiſhes 
and their exertions for an aggrandizement, the conſe- 
3 of which might become fatal to one of the 
Orders. | 3 

The tranquillity of the Helvetic body is ſtill leſs in 
danger from their neighbours than from their citizens. 


As in the diſputes between crowned heads, the Swiſs 


amount to little or nothing. In ſome places only, a 
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HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 


B o o k Obſerve a very impartial neutrality, and as they never 
— 


become guarantees of any engagement, they are not 
known to have any enemies. If any power ſhould 
think it had a cauſe of complaint againſt them, it 
would ſtifle its reſentment from the well- grounded ap. 
prehenſion of miſcarrying in its projects of revenge 
againſt a country entirely military, and which reckons 
as many ſoldiers as men. If even it were certain of 
conquering them, they would never be attacked, he. 
cauſe the blindeſt and moſt violent policy doth not ex. 
terminate a people to take poſſeſſion of nothing but 
rocks. Such are the motives which induce us to be- 
lieve 1n the ſtability of the republic of Switzerland. 

It now remains that we {peak of the ecclefiaſtical 
government. If the foundation of Chriſtianity pre 
ſents us with a ſcene that aſtoniſhes the mind, the hi. 
ſtory of the revolutions in the government of the 
church 1s not leſs ſurpriſing. What an enormous dif. 
terence is there between St. Peter, a poor fiſherman, 
on the borders of the lake of Genezareth, and ſervant 
of the ſervants of God; and ſome of his proud ſuc- 


ceſſors, their brows girt with the triple crown, maſters 


of Rome, and of a great part of Italy, and calling 
themſelves the Kings of the Kings of the earth! Let 
us trace things up to their origin; and let us take 2 
rapid view of the ſplendour and of the corruption ot 
the church. Let us ſee what its government is be- 


come in the ſpace of eighteen centuries ; and let pre- 


ſent and future ſovereigns learn what they are to ex- 
pect from the prieſthood, the ſole principle of which 


is to render the authority of the magiſtrates ſubor- | 


dinate to the divine authority, of which it is the de- 
poſitary. 

In an obſcure village of Judea, and in the houſe 
of a poor carpenter, there aroſe a man of auſtere mo- 
rals. His candour was diſguſted with the hypocrily 


of the prieſts of his time. He had diſcovered the va- 


nity of legal ceremonies, and the vice of expiations; 
at thirty years of age this virtuous perſon quitted hi 
employment, and began to preach his opinions. The 


IN THE EAST AND WEST IN DIES. 


ed around him, liſtened to him, and followed him. 
He aſſociated to himſelf a ſmall number of diſciples, 


capital, and at length ventured to appear there. One 
of his own diſciples betrayed him, and the other de- 
ned him. He was taken up, accuſed of blaſphemy, 


be. and crucified between two thieves. After his death his 
2x. diciples appeared in the public places, and in the 
neat Cities, at Antioch, at Alexandria, and at Rome. 
e. [icy announced, both to barbarous and civilized peo- 
de, at Athens and at Corinth, the reſurrection of their 
al WM Maſter; and the belief of their doctrine, which ſeem- 
e- Ned lo contrary to reaſon, was univerſally adopted. In 
i. Nil parts corrupt men embraced a ſyſtem of morality, 
he MW wultere in its principles and unſociable in its councils. 


Perſecution aroſe ; and the preachers, together with 
their converts, were impriſoned, ſcourged, and put to 
death. The more blood is ſpilt, the more doth the 


-e extend itſelf. In leſs than three centuries, the 
s WM temples of idolatry are ſubverted or abandoned; and 
; ootwithſtanding the hatred, hereſies, ſchiſms, and ſan- 
ct WY cuinary quarrels, which have torn Chriſtianity ſince 


ts origin, even down to our latter times; yet there 
ae ſcarce any altars remaining, except ſuch as are 
- ned to the man God, who died upon a crols. 

lt was no difficult matter to demonſtrate to the Pa- 
-aus the abſurdity of their worſhip ; and in all ge- 
1 WF feral, as well as particular diſputes, if we can prove 
hat our adverſary is in the wrong, he immediately con- 
- W cludes that we are in the right. Providence, which 


tends to the accompliſhment of its deſigns by all ſorts 


e of means, intended that this mode of reaſoning ſhould 


1 . 


Chriſtianity did not arrogate to himſelf any authori- 
ly, either over the partners of his miſſion, or over his 
; WJ illowers, or over his fellow-citizens. He reſpected the 
authority of Caeſar. When he ſaved the life of an 
Wulterous woman, he took care not to attack the law 


multitude, from the villages and country places, flock- B Oo O x 


znorant and weak men, taken from the loweſt con- 
litions of life. He wandered for ſome time about the 


lead men into the way of ſalvation. The founder of 
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B O O K Which condemned her to death. He referred two bro: 
. thers, who were at variance concerning the diviſion 
of an inheritance, to the civil tribunal. When per. 
ſecuted, he ſuffered perſecution. In the midſt of in. 
tolerant perſons, he recommended toleration. Ny 
ſhall not, ſaid he to his diſciples, command fire to cont 
down from heaven upon the head of the unbeliever ; qui 
ſhall ſhake off the very duſt from your feet, and you hal 
4 retire : Faſtened to a croſs, his head crowned with 
4 | thorns, his fide pierced with a ſpear, he ſaid to God: 
1 | Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do, To 
[+ inſtruct and to baptize the nations, was the object of 
p the miſſion of the apoſtles; to employ perſuaſion and 
N not violence; to go about in the ſame manner God 
1 had ſent his Son, ſuch were the means employed for 
the purpoſe. Prieſthood hath in no time conformed 
itſelf to ſuch maxims ; and yet religion hath not been 

the leſs proſperous. | 
In proportion as the new doctrine gained ground, 
Kind of hierarchy was inſtituted among its miniſters, 
0 conſiſting of biſhops, prieſts, acolytes, and ſacriſtans, 
or porters. The object of the adminiſtration itſelf, in- 
cluded doctrine, diſcipline; and morals. To confer 
ſacred orders, was the firſt act of the juriſdiction of 
the church. To ſet perſons free, or to bind them, and 
to appoint a ſpiritual and voluntary expiation for ot- 
fences, was the ſecond. To excommunicate the re- 
bellious ſinner, or the heretic, was the third ; and the 
fourth, which is common to every aſſociation, was to 
inilitute rules of diſcipline. Theſe rules, at firſt kept 
ſecret, and which were chiefly on the adminiſtration 
of the ſacraments, were made public, afſemblies or 
councils were holden. The biſhops were the repre- 
ſentatives of the apoſtles; the reſt of the clergy wer? 
ſubordinate to them. Nothing was decided without 
the concurrence of the faithful ; ſo that this was a true 
democracy. Civil matters were referred to the at. 
bitration of the biſhops. The Chriſtians were blamed 
for having law-ſuits ; and ſtill more for expoſing them- 
telves to be brought before the magiſtrate, It is pro. 
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dable that property was in common, and that the bi- B 
hop diſpoſed of it at pleaſure. 5 | 

Hitherto every thing was conducted without the in- 
terference of the ſecular power. But under Aurelian, 
the Chriſtians applied to the emperor for juſtice againſt 
paul of Samoſata. Conſtantine baniſhed Arius, and 
condemned his writings to the flames; 'Fheodoſius 
perlecuted Neſtorius ; and theſe innovations fixed the 
period of the ſecond ſtate of eccleſiaſtical jurifdiQtion : 
when it had now deviated from its primitive ſimpli- 
city, and was become a mixture of ſpiritual power 
and coercive authority. The faithful, already ex- 
temely numerous, in the ſecond century, were diſtri- 
buted in different churches ſubject to the ſame ad- 
niniftration. Among theſe churches, there were ſome 
more or leſs conſiderable; ſecular authority interfered 
in the election of biſhops, and the confuſion between 
theſe two powers increaſed. There were ſome poor 
and fome rich among them, and this was the firſt origin 
of the ambition of the clergy. There were indigent 
hellevers among them all ; and the biſhops became 
the diſpenſers of the alms: and this is the moſt an- 
cent ſource of the corruption of the church. 

What a rapid progreſs hath eccleſiaſtical authority 
made fince the end of the third century ! Proceedings 
are carried on before the biſhops; and they become 
the arbiters in civil matters. The judicial ſentence of 
the biſhop admits of no appeal; and the execution of 
It is referred to the magiſtrates. The trial of a prieſt 
cannot be carried out of the province. A diſtinction 
ariſes between civil and eccleſiaſtical crimes, and this 
gives birth to the privilege of the clergy. The appeal 
to the ſovereign is allowed, if it ſhould happen that 
the ſentence of the biſhop ſhould be invalidated at the 
tnbunal of the magiſtrates. Long before theſe con- 
cons, the biſhops had obtained the inſpection over 
the police and the morals; they took cognizance of 
proſtitutions, foundlings, guardianſhips, lunatics, and 
mnors; they vitited the priſons; they ſolicited the en- 
gement of the priſoners; they denounced the negli- 
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B O O k gent judges to the ſovereign ; they interfered with the 
SIR — diſpoſal of the public money, with the conſtruction and 
88 repairing of the great roads, and other edifices. Thus 
it is, that, under pretence of aſfiſting each other, the 
two authorities were blended, and paved the way for 
the diſſenſions which were one day to ariſe between 
them. Such was in the firſt centuries, in the proſpe. 
Tous days of the church, the third ſtate of its govern- 
ment, HALF CIVIL, HALF ECCLESIASTICAL, to which, at 
preſent, we ſcarcely know what name to give, Wa 
it from the weakneſs of the emperors, from their fear, 
from intrigue, or from ſanctity of manners, that the 
chiefs of Chriſtianity conciliated to themſelves ſo ma- 
ny important prerogatives? At that time religious 
terror had peopled the deſerts with anchorets, morefi 
than ſeventy-ſix thouſand of whom were reckoned: 
this was a nurſery of deacons, prieſts, and biſhops. 
Conſtantine transferred the ſeat of empire to Byran- 
tium. Rome was no more its capital. The Barba- 
rians, who had taken it more than once, and ravaged 
it, were converted. It was the fate of Chriſtianity, 
which had conquered the gods of the Capitol, to ſub- 
due the deſtroyers of the throne of the Cæſars; but in 
changing their religion, theſe chiefs of hordes did not 
change their manners. What ſtrange kind of Chri- 
tians were Clovis and his ſucceſſors! exclaims the au- 
thor of the hiſtory of the church. Notwithſtanding 
the analogy between the eccleſiaſtical and the feudal 
government, it would be an illuſion to make one the 
model of the other. Literature was no longer cult 
vated; and the prieſts employed the little knowledge 
they had preſerved, in forging titles, and in fabricat- 
ing legends. The harmony between the two powels 
ae diſturbed. The origin and the riches of the bi- 
a4} attached the Romans, who neither had, nor 
d have, any thing but contempt and averſion for 
le new maſters ; ; ſome of whom were Pagans, othets 
Heretics, and all of them ferocious. No man 57 a 
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of the biſhops of Rome increaſed under Lewis the De. B O O Kk 


bonnaire, and under Otho. They arrogated that ſo- 
yereignty which their benefactors had reſerved for 
themſelves. Like other potentates, they founded their 
claim upon preſcription. The church was already in- 


felted with pernicious maxims; and the opinion, that 


the biſhop of Rome might depoſe kings, was univer- 
ally adopted. Different cauſes afterwards concurred 
in eſtabliſhing the ſupremacy of this fee over the reſt. 
The prince of the apoſtles had been the firſt biſhop of 
Rome, Rome was the centre of union between all 
the other churches, the indigence of which ſhe reliev- 
ed. She had been the capital of the world; and the 
Chriſtians were not ſo numerous anywhere elſe, The 


A title of pope was a title common to all biſhops, over 


hom the biſhop of Rome did not obtain the ſupe- 
notity till the end of the eleventh century. At that 
time eccleſiaſtical government tended not only to Mo- 


E xikcyy, but had even advanced towards UNIVERSAT, 


MONARCHY. 

Towards the end of the eighth century, the famous 
decretals of Iſidorus of Seville appeared. The pope 
announced himſelf to be infallible. He withdrew him- 
ſelf from his former ſubmiſſion to the councils. He 
held in his hand two ſwords; one the emblem of his 
ſpiritual, the other of his temporal power. Diſcipline 
was no more. The prieſts were the ſlaves of the pope, 
and kings were his vaſſals. He required tributes from 


new ones. He created primates. 'The clergy were 
exempted from all civil juriſdiction ; and Gratian the 
monk, by his decree, completed the miſchief occaſion- 
ed by the decretals. The clergy employed themſelves 
n augmenting their income by every poſhble mode. 


The poſſeſſion of their eſtates was declared immutable 

ind ſacred. Men were terrified with temporal as well 

as ſpiritual threats. Tithes were exacted. A traffic 

Was made of relics; and pilgrimages were encouraged. 

This completed the deſtruction of morality, and the 

alt ſtroke was thus given to the diſcipline of the 
ol, VI, T | 


them; he aboliſhed the ancient judges, and appointed 


XIX. 
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B O O K church. A criminal life was expiated by a wandering 

1X: one. Events were conſtrued into the judgments of 

" God; and deciſions by water, by fire, or by the defti. 

ny of the ſaints, were adopted. The folly of judiciary 

aſtrology was added to ſuperſtitious opinions. Such 

was the ſtate of the Weſtern church: AN ABSOLUT 
DESPOTISM, with all its atrocious characters. 

The Eaſtern church experienced allo its calamities, 
The Grecian empire had been diſmembered by the 
Arabian Muſſulmen, by modern Scythians, by the Bul. 
garians, and by the Ruſſians. Theſe laſt were not 
amended by being waſhed with the waters of baptiſm, 
Mohammediſm deprived Chriſtianity of part of its fol. 
lowers, and threw the reſt into ſlavery. In the Welt, 
the Barbarians, converted to Chriſtianity, had carried 
their manners along with them into the church. In 
the Eaſt, the Greeks had become depraved by their 
commercial intercourſe with a race of men perfect 
fimilar, Nevertheleſs, literature ſeemed to revive un- 
der the learned and vicious Photius. While the clergy 
of the Eaſt were ſtriving againſt ignorance, our clergy 
in the Weſt became hunters and warriors, and were 
poſſeſſed of lordſhips ſubject to military ſervice. Bi. 
ſhops and monks marched under ſtandards, maſſacred, 
and were maſſacred. The privileges of their domains 
had engaged them in public affairs. They wandered 
about with the ambulatory courts ; they aſliſted at the 
national aſſemblies, which were become parliaments | 
or councils; and this was the period of entire confu- 
lion between the two powers. Then it was that the 
biſhops pretended openly to be the judges of ſove- 
reigns; that Vamba was compelled to do penance, 
inveſted with a, monk's habit, and depoſed ; that the 
right of reigning was conteſted to Lewis the Debon- 
naire ; that the popes interfered in the quarrels be- 
tween nations, not as mediators, but as deſpots ; that 
Adrian II. forbade Charles the Bald to invade the 
{lates of his nephew Clotaire ; and that Gregory IX. 
wrote to St. Lewis in theſe terms: We have condemnes 
Frederick TT. who called himſelf Emperor, and have de- 
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ped bim; and we have elected in his ſtead Count Ro- B e K 


. 


ert, your brother. S | =. 

But if the clergy encroached upon the rights of the 
temporal power, the lay lords appointed and inſtalled 
prielts, without the participation of the biſhops ; re- 
zular benefices were given to ſeculars, and the con- 
rents were pillaged. Neither incontinence nor ſimony 
xxcited any ſhame. Biſhopricks were ſold ; abbeys 
purchaſed; prieſts had either a wife or a concubine ; 
the public temples were forſaken ; and this diſorder 
brought on the abuſe and contempt of cenſures, which 
vere poured forth againſt kings, and againſt their ſub- 
jects; and torrents of blood were ſhed in all countries. 
The church and the empire were then in a ſtate of 
\yARCHY. Pilgrimages were preludes to the cruſades, 
or the explation for crimes and aſſaſſinations. Eccle- 
laſtics of all orders, believers of all ranks, inliſted 
themſelves. Perſons loaded with debts were diſpenſed 
from paying them ; maletactors eſcaped the purſuit of 
the laws; corrupt monks broke through the reſtraints 
of their ſolitude ; diſſolute huſbands forſook their 


— 


wives, Courtezans exerciſed their infamous trade at 


the foot of the ſepulchre of their God, and near to the 
tent of their ſovereign. . But it was impoſſible to carry 
on this expedition, and the ſucceeding ones, without 
funds. An impoſt was levied, and this gave riſe to 
the claims of the pope upon all the eſtates of the 
church; to the inſtitution of a multitude of military 
orders; to the alternative given to the vanquiſhed, of 
layery or of embracing Chriſtianity, of death or of 
baptiſm: and to conſole the reader for ſo many cala- 
mities, this circumſtance occaſioned the increaſe of na- 
1garion and commerce, which enriched Venice, Ge- 


boa, Pita, and Florence; the decline of the teudal go- 


[ermment, by the diforder in the fortunes of the noble- 


nen, and the habit of the fea, which, perhaps, paved 
e way from afar for the diſcovery of the New World. 


but J have not the courage to purſue any further the 


count of the diforders, and of the exorbitant increaſe 


of papal authority. Under — III. there was no 
F 
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B O O K more than one tribunal in the world, and that was at 
Rome; there was but one maſter, and he was at Rome, 
from whence he reigned over Europe by his legates, 
The eccleſiaſtical hierarchy extended itſelf one ſtep 
further, by the creation of cardinals. Nothing was 
now wanting to the deſpot but Janizaries, whom he 
acquired by creating a multitude of monaſtic order, 
Rome, formerly the miſtreſs of the world by arms, be. 
came ſo by opinion. But why did the popes, who were 
all-powertul over the minds of men, forget to maintain 
the terrors of their ſpiritual thunder, by directing it 
only againſt ambitions or unjuſt ſovereigns? Who 
knows whether this kind of tribunal, ſo much wiſhed 
for, to which crowned heads might be ſummoned, 
would not have exiſted to this day in Rome; and whe. 
ther the threats of one common father, ſupported by 
general ſuperſtition, might not have put an end to eve- 
ry military conteſt? | 
The papal militia, compoſed of monks, who were 
laborious and auſtere in their origin, became corrupt- 
ed. The biſhops, tired out with the enterpriſes of the 
legates, of the ſecular magiſtrates, and of the monks, 
over their juriſdiction, encroached, on their parts, upon 
the ſecular juriſdiction, with a degree of boldnels of 
which it is difficult to form an idea. If the clergy 
could have determined to erect gibbets, perhaps ve 
ſhould at preſent be under a government entirely ſa- 
cerdotal. It is the maxim, that the church abhors the 
effuſion of blood, which has preſerved us from it. There 
were ſchools in France and in Italy; and thoſe at Pa- 
ris were famous towards the eleventh century, The 
number of colleges was increaſed ; and, neverthelels, 
this ſtate of the church, which we have deſcribed with- 
out malice or exaggeration, was continued in all Chri- 
tian countries, from the ninth to the fourteenth cen- 
tury, an interval of four or five hundred years. The 
| emperors have loſt Italy, and the popes have acquired 
a great temporal power. No one hath yet raiſed him- 
ſelf againſt their ſpiritual power. The intereſts of thi 
lovereign are embraced by all the Italians. The dig- 
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nity of epiſcopacy is eclipſed by that of cardinal, and B3 O O k 
the ſecular clergy were always ruled by the regular , 
clergy. Venice alone hath known and defended its 
rights, The irruption of the Moors in Spain hath 
thrown Chriſtianity there into an abject ſtate, from 
which it hath ſcarce emerged for theſe two laſt cen- 
turies; and even down to our days, the inquiſition diſ- 
plays it under the moſt hideous aſpect :—the inquiſi- 
tion, a terrible tribunal, a tribunal inſulting to the ſpi- 
nit of Jeſus Chriſt ; a tribunal, which ought to be de- 
teſted by ſovereigns, by biſhops, by magiſtrates, and 
by ſubjects: by ſovereigns, whom it ventures to threa- 
ten, and whom it hath ſometimes cruelly perſecuted ; 
by biſhops, whoſe juriſdiction it annihilates; by the 
magiſtrates, whoſe legitimate authority it uſurps; by 
the ſubjects, whom it keeps in continual terror, whom 
it reduces to filence, and condemns to ſtupidity, from 
the danger that attends their acquiring inſtruction, 
their reading, their writing, and their ſpeaking : a tri- 
bunal which hath only owed its inſtitution, and which 
only owes its continuance, 1n thoſe regions where it is 
ſill maintained, to a ſacrilegious policy, jealous of per- 
petuating prejudices and prerogatives, which could not 
have been diſcuſſed, without being diſpelled. FAT: 

Before the ſchiſm of Henry VIII. England was ſub- 
ject to the pope, even in temporal concerns. London 
ſhook off the yoke of Rome; but this reformation was 
leſs the effect of reaſon than of paſſion. Germany hath 
been a continual ſcene of violence on both ſides; and 
lince the time of Luther, the Catholics and Schiſma- 
tics have ſhown themſelves equally enthuſiaſts in that 
country, the former for papal tyranny, the latter for ' 
independence. Chriſtianity was eſtabliſhed in Poland, 
with all the claims of papal authority. In France the 
| temporal power was conſidered as ſubordinate to the 
piritual power. According to the ſentiment of the 
lavourers of the Tramontane opinions, this kingdom, 
% well as all the kingdoms of the earth, was ſubject to 
tne church of Rome ; its princes might be excommu- 
aicated, and its ſubjects freed from the oath of alle- 
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HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRApE 


B O o k glance. But the papal coloſſus was ſhaken ; and eyen 


ſince the fourteenth century it approached the inſtant 
of its downfal. Then literature was revived ; the an- 
cient languages were cultivated ; the firſt Hebrew 
grammar was printed, and the Royal College was 
founded. Towards the middle of the fifteenth centu- 
ry, the art of printing was invented. A multitude of 
writings of all kinds were drawn out of the duſt of mo. 
naſtic libraries, to be diffuſed among the people. The 
vulgar tongue was improved, and tranſlations were 
made. The ſovereign, and individuals, collected preat 
libraries. The decrees of the councils, the fathers, 
and the holy ſcriptures, were read. The canon lay 
was attended to, and the hiſtory of the church was in. 
veſtigated. The ſpirit of criticiſm aroſe, and the apo- 
cryphal books were detected; while inſpired writings 
were reſtored to their original purity. The eyes of 


the ſovereigns and of the clergy were opened, and they | 


were enlightened by religious diſputes. The origin of | 
immunities, exemptions, and privileges, was traced; 
and the futility of them was demonſtrated. Ancient 
times were ſearched into, and their diſcipline compared 
to modern cuſtoms. The hierarchy of the church re- 
ſumed its influence, and the two powers withdrew into 
their reſpective limits. The deciſions of the church 
reſumed their efficacy ; and if papal tyranny hath not | 
been extinguiſhed in France, it is at leaſt confined } 
within very narrow bounds. In 1681, the clergy ot | 
that kingdom decided, that temporal power was inde- 
pendent of ſpiritual power, and that the pope was fub- } 
ject to the canons of the church. If the miſſion ot | 
the prieſt be of divine right; if it belonged to him to 
ſet men free, and to encloſe them in bonds ; can he | 
not. excommunicate the impenitent ſinner, or the he- 
retic, whether he be a ſovereign or a private man: 
According to our principles, this is a power that cal- 
not be denied to him: but prudent men perceived, in 
this violent proceeding, ſuch miſchievous conſequen- 
ces, that they have declared it was ſcarce ever to be 
referred to. Doth excommunication involve the de- 
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-ofition of the ſovereign, and diſengage the ſubjects 3 0 0 K 


from their oath of allegiance? It would be high-trea- 
ſon to ſuppoſe it. Hence we ſee, that the eccleſiaſti- 
cal government, at leaft, in France, hath paſſed on, 
from the tyranny of anarchy, to a kind of moderate ari- 
ſtocracy. I 
But if I might be allowed to explain myſelf upon a 
matter ſo important, I ſhould venture to ſay, that nei- 
ther in England, nor in the countries of Germany, of 
the United Provinces, and of the North, the true prin- 
ciples have been traced. Had they been better known, 
how much blood and how many troubles would they 
have ſpared, the blood of Pagans, Heretics, and Chriſ- 


tians, ſince the firſt origin of natural forms of worſhip 


to the preſent day; and how much would they ſpare 
in future, if the rulers of the earth were prudent and 
deady enough to conform to them? 

It appears to me, that the ſtate is not made for re- 
gion, but religion for the ſtate: this is the firſt prin- 
ciple, ID 

The general intereſt is the univerſal rule that ought 
to prevail in a ſtate: this is the ſecond principle. 

The people, or the ſovereign authority, depoſitary 
of theirs, have alone the right to judge of the contor- 
mity of any inſtitution whatever with the general in- 


| tereſt : this is the third principle. 


Theſe three principles appear to me inconteſtibly 


evident; and the propoſitions that follow are no more 


than corollaries deduced from them. 

It therefore belongs to this authority, and to this 
authority alone, to examine the tenets and the diſci- 
pline of religion: the tenets, in order to aſcertain, 
whether, being contrary to common ſenſe, they wall 
not expoſe the public tranquillity to commotions, ſo 


much the more dangerous, as the ideas of tuture hap- 


pineſs will be complicated with zeal for the glory of 

God, and with ſubmiſtion to truths, which will be con- 

idered as revealed: the diſcipline, to obſerve whether 

i doth not claſh with the prevailing manners, extin- 

41th the ſpirit of patriotiſm, damp the ardour of cou- 
T uy 
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B O © E rage, occaſion an averſion for induſtry, for marriage, 
iK. and for public affairs; whether it be not injurious to 

288 lation, and he ſocial ſtate; whether 1 
population, and to the ſocial ſtate; whether it doth 
not inſpire fanaticiſm, and a ſpirit of intoleration; 
whether it doth not ſow the feeds of diviſion between 
the relations of the ſame family, between families of 
the ſame city, between the cities of the ſame kingdom, 
and between the ſeveral kingdoms of the earth ; whe. 
ther it doth not diminith the reſpect due to the ſove. 
reign and the magiſtrates; and whether it doth not 
inculcate maxims ſo auſtere as to occation melancholy, 

or practices which lead on to extravagance. 

This authority, and this authority alone, can there. 
fore proſcribe the eſtabliſhed mode of worſhip, adopt 
a new one, or even abolifh every form of worſhip, if 
it ſhould find it convenient. The general form of go- 
vernment being always ſettled at the firſt minute of its 
adoption, how is it poſlible that religion ſhould give 
the law by its antiquity ? 

The ftate hath the ſupremacy 1n every thing. The 
diſtinction between a temporal and a ſpiritual power is 
a palpable abſurdity; and there neither can, nor ought | 
to be, any more than one ſole and fingle juriſdiction, 
wherever 1t belongs, to public utility alone, to order, 
or to defend. 8 | 
For every offence whatever there ſhould be but one 

tribunal; for every guilty perſon but one priſon; for 
every illegal action but one law. Every contrary claim 
is injurious to the equality of the citizens ; every pol- | 
ſeſſion is an uſurpation of the claimant, at the expence 
of the common intereſt. 1 05 

There ſhould be no other councils than the aflem- 
bly of the miniſters of the ſovereign. When the ad- 
miniſtrators are aſſembled, the church is aſſembled, | 
When the ftate has pronounced, the church has no- 
thing more to ſay. | 

There thould be no other canons, except the edicts 
of the princes, and the decrees of the courts of judl- 
gature. | | 

Wbat is a common offence, and a privileged offence, 
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khere there is but one law, and one public matter, B O O x 
XIX. 


between the citizens? 

Immunities, and other excluſive privileges, are ſo 
many acts of injuſtice, exerciſed againſt the other ranks 
of ſociety that are deprived of them. 

A biſhop, a prieſt, or a member of the clerical bo- 
h, may quit his country, if he chooſes it ; but then 
he is nothing, It belongs to the ſtate to watch over 
his conduct, to appoint and to remove him. 

If we underſtand by a benefice, any thing more than 
the ſalary every citizen ought to reap from his labour, 
this is an abuſe which requires a ſpeedy reformation. 
The man who doth nothing hath no right to eat. 

And wherefore ſhould not the prieſt acquire, enrich 
himſelf, enjoy, ſell, buy, and make his will, as another 
citizen ? 

Let him be chaſte, docile, humble, and even indi- 
gent; let him not be fond of women, let him be of a 
neek diſpofition, and let him preter bread and water 
to all the conveniencies of life ; but let him be forbid- 
den to bind himſelf to theſe obſervances by vows. 
The vow of chaſtity is repugnant to nature and inju- 
nous to population; the vow of poverty is only that 
of a fooliſh or of an idle man ; the yow of obedience 
to any other than to the ruling power, and to the law, 
is that of a ſlave or of a rebel. 

If there exiſted, therefore, in any diſtrict of a coun- 
try, ſixty thouſand citizens bound by ſuch vows, what 
could the ſovereign do better, than to repair to the 
pot, with a ſufficient number of ſatellites, armed with 


ubips, and to ſay to them, Go forth, ye lazy wretches, 


ro forth; go to the fields, to agriculture, to the ma- 
nufactures, to the militia? 

Charity is the common duty of all thoſe whoſe pro- 
perty exceeds their abſolute wants. 

The relief of old men, and of indigent and old per- 
ſons, is the duty of the ſtate they have ſerved. 

Let there be no other apoſtles but the legiſlator and 
ine magiſtrates, 
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Book Let there be no ſacred writings, except thoſe which une 


they ſhall acknowledge as ſuch. In 
Let there be no divine right but the . of the re. the 
public. yer 


I could extend theſe conſequences to many other MI 1 
objects; but I ſtop here, proteſting, that if in what! me 
have ſaid there ſhould be any thing contrary to the ub 
good order of a well-regulated ſociety, and to the fe. WM; | 
licity of the citizens, I retract ; although I can ſcarce WM lo 
perſuade myſelf that the nations can become enlight.M ne 
ened, and not be ſenſible one day of the truth of my has 
principles. As for the reſt, I forewarn my reader; WM :11 
that I have ſpoken only of the external forms of reli. 
gion. With reſpect to internal religion, man is only car 
accountable for it to God. It is a ſecret between man WM co 
and him, who hath taken him out of nothing, and can one 
plunge him into it again. the 

If we now take a review of what has been ſaid, ve I na 
ö ſhall find that all the governments of Europe are com. Min 
prehended under ſome of the forms we have been de- Ml tio! 

{cribing, and are differently modelled according to the WM de 
local ſituation, the degree of population, the extent of ¶ cor 
territory, the influence of opinions and occupations, vil 
and the external connections and viciſſitudes of events WW fee 
that act upon the ſyſtem of the body politic, as the Wat 
impreſſion of ſurrounding fluids does upon natural bo- ic 
dies. of | 
We are not to imagine, as it is ; often aſſerted, that nl 
all governments nearly reſemble each other, and that I ne 
the only difference between them conſiſts in the cha. Nun 
racter of thoſe who govern. This maxim may, per-W  c 
haps, be true in ablolute governments, among ſuch nei 
nations as have no principles of liberty. Theſe take ll of 
the turn the prince gives them; they are haughty, WF aac 
proud, and courageous, under a monarch who is ac-ſ cre 
tive and fond of glory; indolent and ſtupid under i 
ſuperſtitious king; full of hopes and fears under à I loy 
young prince; of weakneſs and corruption under àn the 
old deſpot ; or rather alternately confident and weak, I ct: 


ch 
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under the ſeveral miniſters who are raiſed by intrigue. B 0 0 K 


jn ſuch ſtates, government aſſumes the character of 


the adminiſtration ; but in free ſtates it is juſt the re- 
rerſe. 

Whatever may be ſaid of the nature and ſprings of 
the different ſyſtems of government to which men are 
ſubject, the art of legiſlation being that which ought 
to be the moſt perfect, is allo the moſt proper to em- 
ploy men of the firſt genius. The ſcience of govern- 
ment does not contain abſtracted truths, or rather it 
has not one ſingle principle which does not extend to 
ill the branches of adminiftration. _ | 

The ſtate 1s a very complicated machine, which 
cannot be wound up or ſet in motion without a tho- 


rough knowledge of all its component parts. If any 


one of the parts be too much ſtraitened or relaxed, 
the whole muſt be in diſorder. Every project that 
may be beneficial to a certain number of citizens, or 
in critical times, may become fatal to the whole na- 
tion, and prejudicial for a long continuance. If we 
deſtroy or change the nature of any great body, thoſe 
convulfive motions, which are called ſtrokes of ſtate, 
will diſturb the whole nation, which may, perhaps, 
{eel the effects of them for ages to come. All inno- 
vations ought to be brought about inſenſibly ; they 
ſhould ariſe from neceſſity, be the reſult, as it were, 
of the public clamour, or at leaſt agree with the gene- 
ral wiſhes. To aboliſh old cuſtoms, or to introduce 
new ones on a ſudden, tends only to increaſe that 
which is bad, and to prevent the effect of that which 
good. To act without conſulting the will of the ge- 
nerality, without collecting, as it were, the majority 
of votes in the public opinion, is to alienate the hearts 
and minds of men, and to bring every thing into diſ- 
credit, even what is honeſt and good. 

It would be a deſirable thing in Europe, that the 
loyereigns, convinced of the neceſſity of improving 
the ſcience of government, ſhould imitate a cuſtom 
etabliſned in China. In this empire, the miniſters are 
ultinguiſhed into two claſſes, the thinkers and the /ign- 
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Bookers. While the latter are employed in the arrange 


XIX. 


ment and diſpatch of public affairs, the firſt attend on. 


ly to the forming of projects, or to the examination 
of ſuch as are preſented to them. According to the 
admirers of the Chineſe government, this is the ſource 
of all thoſe judicious regulations, which eſtabliſh in 
thoſe regions the moſt enlightened ſyſtems of legiſla. 
tion, together with the moit prudent adminiſtration, 
All Aſia is ſubject to a deſpotic government; but in 
Turkey and Perſia, it is a deſpotiſm of opinion by 
means of religion ; in China, it 1s the deſpotiſm of the 
laws by the influence of reaſon. Among the Moham. 
medans, they believe in the divine authority of the 
prince; among the Chineſe, they believe in naturl 
authority, founded upon the law of reaſon. But in 


theſe empires it 1s conviction that influences the will. | 


In the happy ſtate of policy and knowledge to which 
Europe hath attained, it is plain that this conviction 
of the mind, which produces a free, eaſy, and genen 
obedience, can proceed from nothing but a certain 
evidence of the utility of the laws. H the govern- 
ments will not pay thinkers, who may, perhaps, become 
ſuſpicious or corrupt as ſoon as they are mercenary, let 
them, at leaſt, allow men of ſuperior underſtandings to 


watch in ſome meaſure over the public good. Every 


writer of genius 1s born a magiſtrate of his country; 
and he ought to enlighten it as much as it is in hi 
power. His abilities give him a right to do it. Whe- 
ther he be an obſcure or a diſtinguiſhed citizen, what. 
ever be his rank or birth, his mind, which 1s always 
noble, derives its claims from his talents. His tribunal 


is the whole nation; his judge is the public, not tie 


deſpot who does not hear him, nor the miniſter who 
will not attend to him. 

All theſe truths have, doubtleſs, their boundaries; 
but it is always more dangerous to ſuppreſs the free. 
dom of thought, than to leave it to its bent or impe- 
tuoſity. Reaſon and truth triumph over thoſe daring 
and violent minds, which are rouſed only by reſtraint 
and irritated only by perſecution. Kings and mini 


ſter: 
hap 
free 
bad 
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fee lentiments or unſatisfied minds, nor the revolt of 
had men. The revolt of the heart is much more dan- 


in dignation, is guilty of the moſt atrocious acts. Cato 
a ind Brutus were both virtuous: they were reduced 
no the alternative of chooſing between two great e- 
in normities, ſuicide, or the death of Cæſar. 

hl Remember that the intereſts of government a 
1M thoſe of the nation are the fame. Whoever attempts 


. Js ſeparate them, is unacquainted with their true na- 


ge ture, and will only i injure them. 

a Authority divides this great intereſt, when the wills 
"Mt individuals are ſubſtituted to the eſtabliſhed order. 
lde laws, and thoſe alone, ought to have the ſway. 
This univerſal rule is not a yoke for the citizens, but 
nM: power which protects them, and a watchfulneſs 
a vbich inſures their tranquillity, They think them- 


int elves free; and this opinion, which conſtitutes their 


- lappineſs, determines their ſubmiſſion. If the arbi- 
1M trary caprices of a turbulent and enterpriſing admini- 
et trator ſhould ſubvert this fortunate ſyſtem, the peo- 
of ble, who from habit, prejudice, or ſelf. love, are gene- 
Willy inclined to confider the government under which 
hey live as the beſt of all poſſible governments, are 
0 ceprived of this illuſion, to which nothing can be ſub- 
WM iituted. 
„Authority divides this great intereſt, when it obſti- 
1 Hately perleveres in any error into which it hath fall- 
en. Let it not be blinded by a fooliſh pride, and it 
e vil perceive that thoſe changes, which bring it back 
089 '0 what is true and good, far from weakening its 
brings, will ſtrengthen them. To be undeceived with 
WW <ipect to a dangerous miſtake, is not to contradict 
one's ſelf; it is not to diſplay to the people the incon- 
WM fancy of government; it is to demonſtrate to them its 
s audom and its uprightneſs. If their reſpect were to 
„ Uininiſh, it would be for that power which would ne- 


ters, love your people, love mankind, and ye will beB 00K 
happy Ye will then have no reaſon to fear men of agen 8 


gerous; for virtue, when ſoured, and rouſed into in- 
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B O O K ver know its miſtakes, or would always juſtify them; 
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and not for thoſe who would avow and correct them, 
Authority divides this great intereſt, when it ſacri- 
fices the tranquillity, eaſe, and blood of the people, to 
the terrible and tranſient brilliancy of warlike exploits, 
It is in vain that we endeavour to juſtify theſe deftruc. 
tive propenſities by ſtatues and by inſcriptions. Theſe 
monuments of arrogance and flattery will one day be 
deſtroyed by time or overthrown by hatred. The 
memory of that prince only will be reſpected, who 
ſhall have preferred peace; which muſt have inſured 
happineſs to his ſubjects, to victories, which would 
have been only for himſelf; who ſhall have confider- 
ed the empire as his family ; who ſhall have made no 
other uſe of his power, than for the advantage of thoſe 
who had intruſted him with it. His name and his cha- 
rater will be univerſally cheriſhed. Fathers will in- 
form poſterity of the happineſs which they enjoyed. 
Their children will repeat it to their deſcendants; and 
this delightful remembrance will be preſerved from 
one age to another, and will be perpetuated in each 
family, and to the remotelt centuries, 
Authority divides this great intereſt, when the per- 


ſon in whoſe hands the reins of government have been 


placed, by birth or election, ſuffers them to be guided 
at pleaſure by blind chance ; when he prefers a mean 
repoſe to the dignity and the importance of the func- 
tions with which he is intruſted. His inaction is crl- 
minal and infamous. The indulgence with which his 
faults might have been treated, will be juſtly denied 
to his indolence. This ſeverity will be the more law- 
ful, as his character will have determined him to chooſe 
for ſubſtitutes the ſirſt ambitious men who may offer, 
and theſe almoſt neceſſarily men of no capacity. I 
even he had the ſingular good fortune of making 4 
good choice, he would fill be unpardonable, because 
it is not allowable to impoſe our duties upon others. 
He will die without having lived. His name will be 
forgotten, or, if remembered, it will only be as the 
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names of thoſe ſluggard kings, the years of wholeB 0 0 K 

reign hiſtory hath with reaſon diſdained to count. We 4.20 
Authority divides this great intereſt, when the poſts 

which determine the public tranquillity are intruſted 

to vile or corrupt men of intrigue; when favour ſhall 

obtain the rewards due to ſervices; when the power- 

ful ſprings, which inſure the grandeur and the dura- 

tion of empires, are deſtroyed. All emulation is ex- 

tint, The enlightened and laborious citizens either 

conceal themſelves, or retire. The wicked and the 

adacious ſhow themſelves inſolently, and proſper. 

Every thing is directed and determined by preſump- A 
Wn, by intereſt, and by the moſt diſordinate paſſions. is 
WH [ultice is diſregarded, virtue is degraded, and proprie- 4 

y, which might in ſome meaſure be a ſubſtitute to it, 2 
s confidered as an old prejudice or a ridiculous cul. 
tom. Diſcouragement within and opprobrium with- 


MW ut, theſe are all that remain to a nation formerly £ 
| werful and reſpected. 3 
nere may ſometimes be people diſſatisfied under a . 
dood government; but where there are many that are 40 
unhappy, without any kind of public proſperity, then Fi 
is that the government is vicious in its nature. 4 
Mankind are juſt as we would have them to be; it 4 
W's the mode of government which gives them a good A 
ran evil propenſity. 4 
A ſtate ought to have one object only in view; and 3 

at is, public felicity. Every ftate has a particular $ 

manner of promoting this end; which may be conſi- 4 

lered as its ſpirit, its principle, to which every thing * 

dle is ſubordinate. is 

e A nation can have no induſtry for the arts, nor 9 


courage for war, without a confidence in, and an at- 1 
achment to, the government. But when the prin- fo 
(ple of fear hath broken every other ſpring of the ſoul, 75 

ination then becomes of no conſequence, the prince 
. Wo <xpoſed to a thouſand enterpriſes from without, and 
i thouſand dangers from within. Deſpiſed by his 
iighbours, and abhorred by his ſubjects, he mult be 
a perpetual fear for the ſafety of his kingdom, as well 
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B O O XK as for that of his own life. It is a happineſs for a na. 
tion that commerce, arts, and ſciences, ſhould flouriſh 


Policy. 
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within it. It is even a happineſs for thoſe who govern, 
when they are not inclined to exert acts of tyranny, 
Upright minds are very eaſily led; but none have a 
greater averſion for violence and flavery. Let good 
monarch; ve bleſſed with enlightened people, and let 
tyrants have none but brutes to reign over. 
Military power is both the cauſe and the deſtruction 
of deſpotiſm; which in its infant ſtate may be com. 
pared to a lion that conceals his talons in order to let 
them grow. In its full vigour, it may be conſidered 
as a madman who tears his body to pieces with his 
arms. In its advanced age, it is like Saturn, who, at 
ter having devoured his children, is ſhamefully muti- 
lated by his own race. ; e1 
Government may be divided into legiſlation and a 
policy. Legiſlation relates to the internal manage-W '" 
_ of the ſtate, and policy to the external direction : 
of it. ä t 
Savage nations, which are addicted to hunting, have © 


rather a policy than a legiſlation. Governed among I 


themſelves by manners and example, the only con- 
ventions or laws they have are between one nation ) 
and another. Treaties of peace or alliance conſtitute “ 
their only code of legiſlation, | 

Such were nearly the ſocieties of ancient times] '* 
Separated by deſerts, without any communication 0: 
trade or voyages, they had only a preſent and imme- 
diate intereſt to ſettle. All their negotiations conſiſ-. int 
ed in putting an end to a war by fixing the bound N 
ries of a ſtate. As it was neceſlary to perſuade a n. "" 
tion, and not bribe a court by the miſtreſſes or favour- nil 
ites of a prince, eloquent men were employed for th. 
purpoſe ; and the names of orator and ambaſſadoſ du 
were ſynonymous. 2 

In the middle ages, when every thing, even juſt * | 
itſelf, was decided by force; when the Gothic govem the 
ment divided by ſeparate intereſts all thoſe petty Katt 
which owed their exiſtence to its conſtitution ; Neg? 
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tations had but little influence over a wild and recluſe 3 o O k 


people, who knew no right but that of war, no treaties 
hut for truces or ranſoms. | | 

During this long period of ignorance and barba- 
iſm, policy was entirely confined to the court of Rome. 
t had ariſen from the artifices which had founded the 
papal government. As the pontiffs, by the laws of 
religion and the ſyſtem of the hierarchy, influenced 
a very numerous clergy, whoſe proſelytes extended 
perpetually in all the Chriſtian ſtates, the correſpon- 
dence kept up with the biſhops, eſtabliſhed early at 
Rome a centre of communication for all the different 
churches or nations. All rights were ſubordinate to 
a religion which exerciſed an abſolute authority over 
the mind of every individual; it had a ſhare in almott 
erery tranſaction, either as the motive or the means; 
and the popes, by the Italian agents they had placed 
in all the prelacies of the Chriſtian ſtate, were con- 
ſtantly informed of every commotion, and availed 
themſelves of every event. They had the higheſt in- 
tereſt in this; that of attaining univerſal monarchy. 
The barbariſm of the times in which this project was 
conceived, does not leflen its greatneſs and ſublimi- 
ty, How daring was the attempt, to ſubdue, without 
troops, nations that were always in arms! What art t 
make even the weakneſs of the clergy reſpectable and 
cred ! What {ſkill to agitate, to ſhake thrones one 
after the other, in order to keep them all in ſubjeQion ! 
So deep, ſo extenſive a deſign could only be carried 
into execution, by being concealed ; and therefore 
was inconſiſtent with an hereditary monarchy ; in 
which the paſſions of kings, and the intrigues of mi- 
titers, are the cauſe of ſo much inſtability in affairs. 
This project, and the general rule of conduct it re- 
quires, could not be formed but in an elective go- 
vernment, in which the chief is always choſen from 
a body animated with the ſame ſpirit, and guided by 
the ſame maxims; in which an ariſtocratic court ra- 
ther governs the prince, than ſuflers itſelf to be go- 
rerned by him. 
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B O OK While Ialian policy was engaged in examining ali 

the ſtates of Europe, and availing itſelf of every op- 
portunity to aggrandize and confirm the power of the 
church, each ſovereign ſaw with indifference the re. 
volutions that were taking place without. Moſt of 
them were too much engaged 1n eſtabliſhing their 
authority in their own dominions, in diſputing the 
branches of power with the ſeveral bodies which were 
in poſſeſſion of them, or which were {ſtriving againſt 
the natural bent that monarchy has to deſpotiſm: 
they were not ſufficiently maſters of their own inhe. 
ritance, to interfere in the diſputes of their neigh- 
bours. 

The fifteenth century changed the order of things, 
When the princes had collected their forces, they were 
inclined to bring them to action, and try their re- 
ſpective ſtrength. Till that time, the nations had on- 
ly carried on war with each other upon their ſeve- 
ral frontiers. The ſeaſon of the campaign was loſt 
in aſſembling troops, which every baron always rail- in 
cd very flowly. There were then only ſkirmiſhes be- be 
tween {mall parties, not any regular battles between dit- Wl { 
terent armies. When a prince, either by alliances or n 
inheritance, had acquired poſſeſſions in different ſtates, WM 
the intereſts were confounded, and contentions arole ¶ de 
among the people. It was neceſſary to ſend regular W 1, 
troops in the pay of the monarch, to defend at a d- h 
ſtance territories that did not belong to the ſtate. The b. 
crown of England no longer held provinces in the Wiz; 
midſt of France; but that of Spain acquired fome ¶ da 
rights in Germany, and that of France laid ſome claims 1; 
in Italy. From that time all Europe was in a perpe- no 
tual alternate ſtate of war and negotiation. on 

The ambition, talents, and rivalſhip of Charles V. Vi 
and Francis I. gave riſe to the preſent ſyſtem of mo-. In 
dern politics. Before theſe two kings, France and ht 
Spain had diſputed the kingdom of Naples, in the I ro 
name of the houſes of Arragon and Anjou. Their Wi 
diſſenſions had excited a ferment throughout all Italy, Nie. 
and the republic of Venice was the chief cauſe 0! 
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that inteſtine commotion that was excited againſt twoB O O x 


foreign powers. The Germans took a part in theſe 
liturbances, either as auxiliaries, or as being intereſt- 
ed in them. The emperor and the pope were con- 


cerned in them with almoſt all Chriſtendom. But 


Francis I. and Charles V. engaged in their fate, the 
views, the anxiety, the deſtiny of all Europe. All 
the powers ſeemed to be divided between two rival 
houſes, in order to weaken alternately the moſt pow- 


ecful, Fortune favoured the talents, the force, and 


the artifice of Charles V. More ambitious and leſs 
roluptuous than Francis I., his character turned the 
ſcale, and Europe for a time inclined to his fide, but 
id not continue always to favour the ſame 1ntereſt. 
Philip II. who had all the ſpirit of intrigue, but not 


the military virtues of his father, inherited his projects 


and ambitious views, and found the times favourable 
to his aggrandizement. He exhauſted his kingdom 
of men and ſhips, and even of money, though he was 
in poſſeſſion of the mines of the New World; and left 
behind him a more extenſive monarchy, but Spain it- 


ſelf in a much weaker ſtate than it had been under his 


ather, Us 

His ſon imagined he ſhould again make all Europe 
dependent, by an alliance with that branch of his 
nouſe which reigned in Germany. Philip II. had 
through negligence relinquiſhed this political idea : 
Philip III. reſumed it. But in other reſpects he fol- 
owed the erroneous, narrow, ſuperſtitious, and pe- 
lantic principles of his predeceſſor. Within the ſtate, 
there was much formality, but no order and no eco- 
nomy. The church was perpetually encroaching up- 
on the ſtate. The inquifition, that horrid monſter, 
flinch conceals its head in the heavens and its feet 
a the infernal regions, ſtruck at the root of popu- 
ation, which at the ſame time ſuffered conſiderably 
om war and the colonies. In the external opera- 
dons of the ſtate, there were ſtill the ſame ambitious 
less, and leſs ſkilfal meaſures. Raſh and precipitate 
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B O o E in his enterpriſes, flow and obſtinate in the execution 


XX. of them, Philip III. had all thoſe defects which are 


= 


pPrejudicial to each other, and occaſion every project 


to miſcarry. He deſtroyed the ſmall degree of life 
and vigour the monarchy yet retained. Richelieu a. 
vailed himſelf of the weakneſs of Spain, and the foibles 
of the king whom he ruled over, to fill that period 
with his intrigues, and cauſe his name to deſcend to 
poſterity. Germany and Spain were in ſome manner 
connected to each other by the houſe of Auſtria : to 
this league, he oppoſed that of France with Sweden, 
to counteract the effect of the former. This ſyſtem 
would naturally have taken place in his times, if it 
had not been the work of his genius. Guſtavus A- 
dolphus by his conqueſts enſlaved all the north. All 
Europe concurred in lowering the pride of the houle 
of Auſtria; and the peace of the Pyrenees turned the 
ſcale againſt Spain in favour of France. 


i Charles V. had been accuſed of aiming at univerſal 

| monarchy ; and Lewis XIV. was taxed with the ſame 

A ambition. But neither of them ever conceived ſo high Ml 'o 
i and fo raſh a project. They were both of them pai- . 
i ſionately deſirous of extending their empire, by the MW!) 
> aggrandizement of their families. This ambition ihc 
9 equally natural to princes of common abilities, who W lic 
i are' born without any talents, as it is to monarchs oel 
i ſuperior underſtanding, who have no virtues or moral m 
0 qualifications. But neither Charles V. nor Lewis XIV. N ob 
s had that kind of ſpirit of reſolution, that impulſe of ed 
1 the ſoul to brave every thing, which conſtitutes he- th 
bf roic conquerors: they bore no reſemblance in any MW kn 
it particular to Alexander. Nevertheleſs uſeful alarms I to: 
4 were taken and ſpread abroad. Such alarms cannot IE ab 
ö be too ſoon conceived, nor too ſoon diffuſed, when WF {i 
' there ariſe any powers that are formidable to their I th: 
i neighbours. It is chiefly among nations, and with re- If of 
" ſpect to kings, that fear produces ſafety. | 
i When Lewis XIV. began to reflect on his own fi- Rc 
j tuation, perhaps he might be ſurpriſed at ſeeing hin-M a 
ö telf more powerful than he thought he was. His great- WW crc 
ö | 
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ited betweed the forces and the deſigns of his ene- 
mies. Europe had, indeed, felt the neceſſity of a ge- 
neral union, but had not diſcovered the means of form- 
ing it. In treating with this monarch, proud of ſue- 
ceſs, and vain from the applauſe he had received, it 
was thought a conſiderable advantage if every thing 
was not given up. In a word, the inſults of France, 
which increafed with her victories ; the natural turn of 
her intrigues to ſpread diſſenſion everywhere, in order 
to reign alone; her contempt for the faith of treaties ; 


| the haughty and authoritative tone ſhe uturped, turn- 


ed the general envy ſhe had excited into deteſtation, 
and raiſed univerſal alarms, Even thoſe princes, who 
had ſeen without umbrage, or favoured the increaſe of 
her power, felt the neceſſity of repairing this error in 
politics, and of combining and railing among them- 
ſelves a body of forces ſuperior to thoſe of France, 
in order to prevent her tyrannizing over the nations. 
Leagues were, therefore, formed, which were for a 
long time ineffectual. One man alone was found ca- 
n1ble to animate and conduct them. Warmed with 
mat public ſpirit, which only great and virtuous fouls 
can poſſeſs, 1t was a prince, though born 1n a repub- 
lic, who, for the general cauſe of Europe, was inflam- 
el with that love of liberty, ſo natural to upright 
minds. He turned his ambition towards the greateſt 
object and moſt worthy of the time in which he liv- 
el. His own intereſt never warped him trom that of 
the public. With a courage peculiar to himſelf he 
knew how to defy thoſe very misfortunes which he 
foreſaw; depending leſs for ſucceſs upon his military 
abilities, than, waiting for a favourable turn of affairs, 
tiom his patience and political activity. Such was 
the ſituation of affairs when the {ucceſhion to the throne 
of Spain ſet all Europe in flames. | 
vince the empire of the Perſians and that of the 
Romans, ambition had never been tempted by ſo rich 
a ſpoil. The prince, who might have united this 
crown to his own, would naturally have rilen to tha! 
| U ny 
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B O oO E univerſal monarchy, the idea of which raiſed a gene. Wl t! 
ral alarm. It was therefore neceſſary to prevent thi; Ml i! 
empire from becoming the poſſeſſion of a power al. Wl o! 
ready formidable, and to keep the balance equal be. WM 7 
tween the Houſes of Auſtria and Bourbon, which had o 
the only hereditary right to the throne. el 
Men well verſed in the knowledge of the manner 
and affairs of Spain, have aſſerted, if we may believe Ml t! 
Bolingbroke, that had it not been for the hoſtilities, a. 
which were then excited by England and Holland, we n 
ſhould have ſeen Philip V. as good a Spaniard as his Ml b. 
predeceſſors, and that the: French miniſtry would then Wl 
have had no influence over the Spaniſh adminiftration; F 
but that the war raiſed againſt the Spaniards for te * 
ſake of giving them a ruter, obliged them to have fe. 4 
courſe to the fleets and armies of a flate that was a- e. 
lone capable of aflifting them in fixing upon ſuch a Ml fc 
king as they wanted. This juft idea, the reſult of Wl d 
deep reffection, has been confirmed by the experience U 
of half a century. The turn of the Spaniards has WM 
never been able to coincide with the taſte of the R 
French. Spain, from the character of her inhabi- 
tants, ſeems rather to belong to Africa than to Eu- 
rope. F 
The train of events, however, anſwered to the ge- Ml © 
neral wiſhes. The armies and the councils of the 1 
quadruple alliance gained an equal ſuperiority over MW ® 
the common enemy. Inſtead of thoſe languid and WF * 
untortunate campaigns which had tried the patience .= 
of the prince of Orange, but not diſcouraged him, . 
all the operations of the confederates were ſucceſsful. tl 
France, in her turn, humbled and defeated on every WE *' 
fide, was upon the brink of ruin, when ſhe was re-. 
ſtored by the death of the emperor. P 
It was then perceived, that if the archduke Charles, M ” 
crowned with the imperial diadem, and ſucceeding to M ' 
all the dominions of the Houſe of Auſtria, ſhould join MI ® 
Spain and the Weſt Indies to this vaſt inheritance, he 
would be in poſſeſſion of that ſame exorbitant power, MW * 
which the Houſe of Bourbon had been deprived of b 
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the war. But the enemies of France ſtill perſiſted ins 0 o R 
their deſign of dethroning Philip V. without thinking XIX. 
of the perſon that was to ſucceed him; while true 
politicians, notwithſtanding their triumphs, grew tired 
of a war, the very ſucceſs of which always became an 
evil, when 1t could no longer do any good. 

This difference of opinions raiſed diſſenſions among 


the allies, which prevented them from reaping all thoſe 5 
„advantages from the peace of Utrecht, they might | 4 
e Wl reaſonably have expected from their ſucceſs. The £ 


is W beſt means that could be deviſed to protect the pro- 
nM vinces of the allies, were to lay open the frontiers of 
France. Lewis XIV. had employed forty years in 
e Wl fortifying them, and his neighbours had ſuffered him 
WT quietly to raiſe theſe bulwarks which kept them in 
. WT continual awe. It was neceflary to demoliſh them: 
abr every ſtrong power that puts itſelf in a poſture of 
f W defence, intends to form an attack. Philip remained 
e upon the throne of Spain; and the fortifications were 
left ſtanding in Flanders, and on the borders of the 
e Rhine. | | 
. Since this period, no opportunity hath offered to 
. W iectity the miſtake committed at the peace of Utrecht. 
France hath always maintained its ſuperiority on the 
continent; but chance hath often diminiſhed its in- 
e fluence. The ſcales of the political balance will never 
be perfectly even, nor accurate enough to determine 
de degrees of power with exact preciſion. Perhaps, 
eren this balance of power may be nothing more 
\W than a chimera. It can be only fixed by treaties, and 
WH theſe have no validity, when they are only made be- 
WH tween abſolute monarchs, and not between nations. 
Thete acts muſt be permanent when made by the 
people themſelves, becauſe the object of them 1s their 
| race and ſafety, which are their greateſt advantages: 
but a deſpot always facrifices his ſubjects to his anxlety, 
and his engagements to his ambition. 
But it is not war alone that determines the ſuperi- 
BW ity of nations, as it hath been hitherto imagined ; 
ince during the laſt half. century commerce hath had 
| U nj 
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BOO Ka much greater influence in it. | While the powers of 
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the continent divided Europe into unequal Portions, 
which policy, by means of leagues, treaties, and al. 
| ns always preſerved 1n a certain equilibrium; 4 
maritime people formed as it were a new ſyſtem, and 
by their induſtry made the land ſubject to the ſea; 
as nature herſeif has done by her laws. They form. 
ed, or brought to perfection, that extenſive commerce, 
which is founded on an excellent ſyſtem of agricul. 
ture, flouriſhing manufaQures, and the richeſt poſſeſ. 
lions of the four quarters of the world, This is the 
kind of univerſal monarchy that Europe ought to 
wreſt from England, in reſtoring to each maritime 
ſtate that freedom and that power it hath a right to 
have upon the element that ſurrounds it. This is a 
ſyſtem of public good founded upon natural equity, 
and in this caſe juſtice 1s the voice of general inte- 
reſt. The people cannot be too much warned to re- 
ſume all their powers, and to employ the reſources of- 
tered them by the climate and the foil they inhabit, 
to acquire that national and diſtinct independence in 
which they were born. 

It all Europe were ſufficiently * and each 
nation were acquainted with its rights and its real ad- 
vantages, neither the continent nor the ocean would 
mutually give laws to each other; but a reciprocal in- 
fluence would be eſtabliſhed between the continental 
and maritime people, a balance of induſtry and pow- 
er, which would induce a mutual intercourſe for the 
general benefit. Each nation would ſow and reap 
upon its proper element. The ſeveral ſtates would 
enjoy the tame liberty of exportation and importation 
that ſhould ſubſiſt between the provinces of the tame 
empire. 

There is a great error that prevails in modern po- 
litics, which is, that every ſtate ſhould endeavour to 
| weaken its enemies as much as poſhble. But no na- 

tion can ſeek the ruin of another ſtate, without pa- 
ing the way for, and haſtening its own ſlavery. There 
are certainly moments in which fortune at once throws 
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into the way of a people a great increaſe of power; B oo K 


but {uch ſudden elevations are not laſting. It is fome- NIX. 
times better to ſupport rivals, than to oppreſs them. . | 
Sparta refuſed to enſlave Athens, and Rome repented q 
vt having deſtroyed Carthage. 1 

Theſe noble and generous ſentiments would pre- - 
vent policy from the neceſſity of committing many 8 
crimes and aſſerting many falſehoods; policy, which 9 
or theſe two or three centuries paſt hath had more 1 
mportant and more various objects to attend to. The a 


de influence of policy was formerly much limited, it ſel- f 
to WM don extended beyond the frontiers of the ſeveral na- k 
de ons. Its ſphere hath been ſingularly enlarged in pro- 8 
to portion as the nations molt diſtant from each other : 
a W hive formed connections among themſelves. It hath 
y, W particularly received an immenſe increaſe ſince the 
e. ume, when by diſcoveries, either fortunate or unfor- 
e- unate, all the parts of the univerſe have been render- 
f. ed ſubordinate to thoſe which we inhabit. 
t, As the. operations of policy were multiplied in pro- 
n Wl portion to the extent which it acquired, every power 
thought it neceſſary for their intereſts to fix agents in 
n foreign courts, who had formerly been employed there 
- but tor a very ſhort time. The habit of treating in- 
d cctlantly gave birth to maxims unknown before that 
- WF period. Delays and artifices were ſubſtituted to the 
al WF trankneſs and celerity of tranſient negotiations. The 
'- W pow-rs ſounded and ſtudied each other, and reciprocal 
c WF attempts were made to tire out or to ſurpriſe all par- | 
WW ties. Secrets which had been found impenetrable were 1 
d purchaſed with gold, and bribery completed what in- 2 
n !izue had begun. ba 
e it appeared neceffary to furniſh a continual ſupply a 
vi matter to quiet that ſpirit of anxiety with which the 
)- WJ inds of all the ambaſſadors had been impreſſed. Po- 
0 Ml icy, like that infidious inſet that weaves its web in 
- darkneſs, hath ſtretched forth its net in the midſt of 
'- W Europe, and faſtened it, as it were, to every court. 
e One lingle thread cannot be touched without drawing 7 
ie reſt. The moſt petty ſovereign hath ſome ſe- "1 
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» © OXcret intereſt in the treaties between the greater powers, 
uo petty princes of Germany cannot exchange a fief, 
or a domain, without being thwarted or ſeconded by 
the courts of Vienna, Verſailles, or London. Negotia- 
tions muſt be carried on 1n all the cabinets for year 
together for every the moſt trifling change in the dil. 
polition of the land. The blood of the people is the} 
only thing that 1s not bargained for. War 1s deter. 
mined upon in a day or two; the ſettling of peace i; 
protracted during ſeveral years. This ſlownels in ne. 
gotiations, which proceeds from the nature of affair, 
1s alſo increaſed by the character of the negotiators, 
Theſe are generally ignorant perſons, who are treat- 
ing with ſome men of knowledge and abilities. The 
chancellor Oxenitiern ordered his fon to prepare him. 
ſelf to go to Weſtphalia, where the troubles of the em. 
pire were to be pacified. But, ſaid the young man, 
¶ have not attended to any previous ſtudies neceſſary fir 
this important commiſſion. I will prepare you for it, re- 
plied the father. A fortnight after, Oxenſtiern, who 
had not ſpoken upon the ſubject to his ſon, ſaid to him, 
My fon, you muſt ſet out to-morrow.—BÞut, fir, you had 
promiſed to inſtruct me, and you have not done it. (1, 
nevertheleſs, replied the experienced miniſter, ſhrug- 
ging up his ſhoulders, and you will ſee by what kind of Ml h 
men the world is governed. There are, perhaps, two or or 
three wiſe and judicious councils in Europe. The reſt cc 
are in the poſſeſſion of intriguing men, raiſed to the in 
management of affairs by the paſſions and ſhameful f nc 
pleaſures of a prince and his miſtreſſes. A man is ad- n 
vanced to a ſhare in the adminiſtration, without an) lis 
knowledge of the ſubject; he adopts the firſt ſyſtem m 
that is offered to his caprice, purſues it without under-M v 
ſtanding it, and, with a degree of obſtinacy propor-WW ut 
tionate to his ignorance, he changes the whole plan ot or 
his predeceflors, in order to introduce his own ſyſtem of 
of adminiſtration; which he will never be able to fup- 
port. Richelieu's firſt declaration, when he became po 
miniſter, was, the council hath altered its plan. This ni 
faying, which was once found to be a good one, in the 
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mouth of one ſingle man, has, perhaps, been repeated, Book 
or thought of, by every one of Richelieu's ſucceſſors, XIX. 
all men engaged in public affairs have the vanity not 0 
only to proportion the parade of their expence, of their 5 
manner, and of their air, to the importance of their 15 
office, but even to raiſe the opinion they have of their 1 
own underſtanding, in proportion to the influence of N 
their authority. | on PP ; 
When a nation is great and powerful, what ſhould : 
its governors be? The court and the people will an- 
ſyer this queſtion, but in a very different manner. 
The miniſters ſee nothing in their office but the extent | 
of their rights; the people the extent only of their du "= 
tes, The ideas of the latter are juſt ; for the duties 
and rights arifing from each mode of government 
n. ought to be regulated by the wants and deſires of each 
n, nation. But this principle of the law of nature is not 
applicable to the ſocial ſtate. As ſocieties, whatever 
e- be their origin, are almoſt all of them ſubject to the 
no authority of one ſingle man, political meaſures are de- 
m, pendent on the character of the prince. | 
aa If the king be a weak and irreſolute man, his go- 6 
% ernment will change as his miniſters, and his politics 1 
g- will vary with his government. He will alternately - 
fi fave miniſters that are ignorant or enlightened, ſteady 
or Wl or fickle, deceitful or fincere, harſh or humane, inclin- i 
ell WY ed to war or peace; ſuch, in a word, as the variety of 
nei intrigues will produce them. Such a ſtate will have 
ul no regular ſyſtem of politics; and all other govern- 1 
d- nents will not be able to maintain any permanent de- . 
tens and meaſures with it. The ſyſtem of politics 
ui uſt then vary with the day, or the moment; that is, i 
- ith the humour of the prince. Under a weak and | 
. unſteady reign, none but temporary intereſts ought to 
ot prevail, and connections ſubordinate to the inſtability 
Mm ot the miniſtry. 
PW The reciprocal jealouſy prevailing between the de- 
ne poitaries of the royal authority is another cauſe of this 
he nt2bility, One man, againſt the teſtimony of his 
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B O o E conſcience and of his knowledge, counteracts, from x 


XIX. 
— 


motive of mean jealouſy, a uſeful meaſure, the honow 
of which would belong to his rival. The next day the 
ſame infamous part is adopted by the latter. The f. 
vereign alternately grants what he had refuſed, or re. 


| Fuſes what he had granted. The negotiator will eafily 


perceive which of his miniſters he has leaſt conſult 
but it is impoſſible for him to foreſee what his laſt re. 
folution will be. In this embarraſſment to whom ſhal 
we have recourſe? To bribery and to the women, i 
he be tent into a country governed by a man. Ty 
bribery and to the men, if he be ſent into a county 
governed by a woman. He muſt lay aſide the cha. 
rater of the ambaſſador or of the envoy, in order to 
aſſume that of the corrupter, the only one by which 
he can ſucceed. It is gold which he muſt ſubſtitute to 
the moſt profound policy. But if by ſome chance, ot 
which perhaps there is ſcarce any example, gold ſhould 
fail of its effect, the only reſource he has remaining 1s 
to ſolicit to be recalled. 

But the fate of nations and political intereſts are ve. 


ry diflerent in republican governments. As the au- 


thority there reſides in the collective body of the peo- 
ple, there are certain principles and ſome public inte- 
reſts attended to in every negotiation. In this calc, 
the, permanency of a ſyſtem is not to be confined to 
the duration of the miniſtry, or to the life of one fin- 
gle man, The general ſpirit that exiſts and perpetu- 
ates 1tlelf in the nation is the only rule of every nego- 
tiation. Not but that a powerful citizen, or an elo- 
quent demagogue, may ſometimes lead a popular g0: 
vernment into a political miſtake; but this is eafily fe- 


covered. Faults, in«theſe inſtances, may be conſidered 


equally with lucceſſes as leſſons of inſtruction. Great 
events, and not men, produce remarkable periods in 
the hiſtory of republics. It is in vain to attempt to 
:urprite a free people by artifice or intrigues, into 1 
treaty of peace or alliance. Their maxims will always 
make them return to their laſting intereſts, and all en: 
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1 Mrigements will give way to the ſupreme law. In theſes o O k 
governments, it is the ſafety of the people that does . 
he Wcrery thing, while in others it is the will of the ruler. | 
This contraſt of political principles has rendered eve- 
re. ir popular government ſuſpicious or odious to all ab- 
ily Wolute monarchs. They have dreaded the influence of 
ea republican fpirit upon their own ſubjects, the weight 
re. Wot whoſe chains they are every day increaſing. A kind 
all of ſecret conſpiracy may therefore be perceived be- 
i ween all monarchies, to deſtroy, or inſenſibly to ſap, 
Io te foundations of all free ſtates. But liberty will ariſe 
y trom the midſt of oppreſſion. It already exiſts in eve- 
12. iy brealt ; public writings will contribute to inſtil it 
to Winto the minds of all enlightened men, and tyranny 
ch into the hearts of the people. All men will, at length, 
t0 de ſen ble, and this period is at no great diſtance, that 
of Wliberty is the firſt gift of Heaven, as it is the firſt ſource 
1d Wot virtue. The inſtruments of deſpotiſm will become 
15 Wits deſtroyers; and the enemies of humanity, thoſe who 
ſem armed at preſent merely to oppoſe it, will exert 
e. W'ilemſelves in its defence. | 
u. Ia this place I was intending to ſpeak of war, or that war. 
0. Inge which, being kindled by injuſtice, ambition, and 
te- erenge, aſſembles, under two adverſe commanders, a 
ſe, nultitude of armed men, impels them againſt each / 
to Wother, drenches the earth with their blood, ftrews it 1 
n-W ith dead bodies, and prepares nouriſhment for the 
u- Winimals that come after them, but who are leſs fero- 
'0- cious than they. | | f 
lo- But I have ſuddenly poſtponed my intention, by 1 
0: Wilkking of myſelf what peace is, and whether it exiſts 
c- Naywhere? Upon the {pot where I now am, in the i 
ed centre of my own city, a multitude of intereſts oppo- 
at te to mine confine me, and I repel them. If I paſs 
in the limits of that ſpace which I call my own country, 
to MW! am confidered with an anxious eye; I am accoſted, 
and aſked, who I am, from whence I came, and where 
1 am going? At length J obtain a bed, and am pre- 4 
1 Wing to take ſome reſt, when a ſudden clamour com- 7 
bels me to depart. If I remain, I am proſeribed; and 1 
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B O O k the next day the houſe which had given me refuge 
XIX. ſhall be ſet on fire, and thoſe who have treated me az 
= fellow. citizen ſhall be murdered by aſſaſſins who 
ſpeak my own language. Should curioſity, or a thirf 
of knowledge, induce me to viſit another country; if 
I take ſome pains to examine it, I am immediately 
ſuſpected, and a ſpy is commiſſioned to watch me, 
Should I have the misfortune to worſhip God in my 
own way, which happens not to be that of the country 
I am viliting, I am ſurrounded by prieſts and execu- 
tioners. I then make. my eſcape, exclaiming, with 
grief: Peace, then, that bleſſing ſo earneſtly wiſhed 

tor, exiſts not in any place. 

The good man, however, hath his dreams; and! 
will acknowledge, that being witneſs to the progreſs of 
knowledge, which hath ſhaken ſo many prejudices, 
and introduced ſo much ſoftneſs in our manners, I 
have thought that it was impoſſible the infernal art of 
war ſhould be perpetuated, but that it would ſink into 
oblivion. The people who have brought it to perfec- 
tion will become accurſed; and the moment when 
theſe formidable inſtruments of death ſhall be general. 
ly demoliſhed cannot be far diſtant. The univerſe 
will at length execrate thoſe odious conquerors, who 
have rather choſen to be the terror of their neighbours 
than the fathers of their ſubjects, and to invade pro. 
vinces rather than to gain the affections of men ; who 
have choſen that the cries of grief ſhould be the only 
hymn accompanying their victories; who have railed 
up melancholy monuments, deſtined to immortalize 
their rage and their vanity, in the countries which 
they had ſpoiled, in the cities they had reduced to 
aſhes, and over the carcaſes which their ſwords had 
heaped on each other; conquerors, who have had no 
other wiſh than that the hiſtory of their reign ſhould 
contain only the remembrance of the calamities they 
had occaſioned. Mankind will no longer be deceived 
reſpecting the objects of their admiration. They will 
no longer, with abject infatuation, proſtrate themlelve 
before thoſe who trampled them under their feet. Ca. 
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the nocturnal labours and talents of great artiſts wil 


A biilliant crimes. Princes themſelves will partake of 
ne wiſdom of their age. The voice of philoſophy will 
revive in their minds ſentiments which have long lain 


7 lormant, and will inſpire them with horror, and a con- 
y empt for ſanguinary glory. They will be confirmed 
a | theſe ideas by the miniſters of religion ; who, avail- 
1 Dig themſelves of the ſacred privilege of their func- 


tons, will drag them before the tribunal of the Great 
a |udge, where they will be obliged to anſwer for the 
thouſands of unfortunate perſons ſacrificed to their ha- 
TW ted or caprice. If it were reſolved in the decrees of 
of WI Heaven, that ſovereigns ſhould perſevere in their fren- 
, thoſe numberleſs hordes of aflaflins who are kept 
[Win pay would throw away their arms. Filled with a 
of Wi jut horror for their deteſtable employment, and with 
to profound indignation againſt the cruel abuſe which 
c. Nas made of their ſtrength and of their courage, they 
en ould leave their extravagant deſpots to ſettle their 
quarrels themſelves. 
But this illuſion did not laſt long. I was ſoon per- 


le 

ho W'vded that the diſputes between kings would never 
irs Wei, any more than their paſſions, and that they could 
0. any be decided by the ſword. I thought that it 
ho {Would be impoſſible ever to diſguſt of the horrors of 
ly ora people, who, notwithſtanding all forts of cruel- 


ies and devaſtations were committed around them 
fithout ſcruple and without remorſe, upon the ſcene 
ar diſcord, ſtill found, while fitting quietly by their 
fre- ſide, that there were not ſieges, battles, or cata- 
ſophes enough to ſatisfy their curioſity and amuſe 


no eir vacant hours. 1 thought, that there was nothing 
naß cher reaſonable or humane to be expected from a ſet 
ey WV tubaltern butchers, who, far from giving themſelves 


lp to deſpair, from tearing their hair, from deteſting 
demſelves, and from ſhedding rivers of tears at the 
ve MED of a vaſt plain filled with ſcattered members, 
a-: te, on the contrary, able to go over it with an air of 
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amities will be conſidered in their proper light; and B 00K 
] . 


10 longer be proſtituted to the commemoration of 
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B O © k triumph, bathing their feet in the blood of their friends 
XIX. and of their enemies, walking over their carcaſes, and 
mixing ſongs of mirth with the plaintive accents of ex. 
piring men. It ſeemed to me, as if I heard the ſpeech 
of one of thoſe tygers, who, blending flattery with fe. 
rociouſneſs, ſaid to a monarch, ſeized with a confer. Ml 
nation at the ſight of a field of battle covered with 
torn limbs and dead bodies, ſcarcely cold: Sir, it is nM 
us, but thoſe, who are too happy and thus prevented 
the tears from falling from the eyes of a young prince; : 
tears, which he ought rather to have prompted him to 
ſhed, by ſaying to him: © Behold, and conſider the 
* effects of thy ambition, of thy folly, of thy rage, and 
of ours; and feel the drops of blood trickling down! 
e thy cheeks, which fall from the laurels with which: 
« we have crowned thee.” Theſe diſtreſſing reflect 
tions plunged me into melancholy ; ſo that it was ſome t 
time before I could reſume the thread of my idea e 
and go on with my ſubject. | ll 
War has exiſted at all times and in all countries WM'þ 
but the art of war is only to be found in certain age 
of the world, and among certain people. The Greek! 
inſtituted it, and conquered all the powers of AliagWq 
The Romans improved it, and ſubdued the world Wis 
Theſe two nations, worthy to command all others, Wi 
their genius and virtue were the cauſes of their proipeWad 
rity, owed this ſuperiority to their infantry, in which 
every ſingle man exerts his whole ſtrength. The Gren 
cian phalanx and the Roman legions were every wherWot 
victorious. | at 
When indolence had introduced a ſuperior numbeyWn; 
of cavalry into the armies of the ancients, Rome Io 
ſome of its glory and ſucceſs. Notwithſtanding the 
exact diſcipline of its troops, it could no longer reli: 
thoſe barbarous nations that fought on foot. Wil 
Theſe men, however, little better than ſavages, who 
with arms only, and thoſe powers nature had taug| 
them the uſe of, had ſubdued the moſt extenſive anc 
the moſt civilized empire of the univerſe, ſoon change 
their infantry into cavalry. This was properly cal 
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the line of battle, or the army. All the nobility, whos o O K 


ids 

nd vere the ſole poſſeſſors of lands and of privileges, thoſe XIX. 
x MW uval attendants of victory, choſe to ride on horſeback ; EY 
chile the enſlaved multitude were left on foot, almoſt 

fe. MW vithout arms, and were ſcarce holden in any degree of 


er Wl climation. | 
In times when the gentleman was diſtinguiſhed by 
his horſe ; when the man himſelf was of little conſe- 
quence, and every idea of importance was attached to 
the knight; when wars conſiſted in ſmall incurſions, 
and campaigns laſted but a day; when ſucceſs de- 
pended upon the quickneſs of marches; then the fate 
of armies was determined by cavalry. During the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, there were ſcarce 
any other troops in Europe. The dexterity and 
frength of men was no longer ſhown in wreſtling, at 
the ceſtus, in the exerciſe of arms, and of all the muſ- 
des of the body; but in tournaments, in managing a 
lorſe, and in throwing the lange at full ſpeed. This 
ſpecies of war, better calculated for wandering Tar- 
tars, than for fixed and ſedentary ſocieties, was one of 
the defects of the feudal government. A race of con- 
querors, whoſe rights were to be determined by their 
lwords, whoſe merit and glory were in their arms, 
whoſe ſole occupation was hunting, could ſearęe avoid 
nding on horſeback, with all that parade and ſpirit of 
authority which muſt neceſſarily ariſe from a rude and 
uncultivated underſtanding. But what could troops 
0f heavy. armed cavalry avail in the attack and defence 
« caſtles and towns, fortified by walls or by ſurround- 
ug waters? | 
To this imperfection of the military art, muſt 
deribed the duration of war for ſeveral ages, without 5 
ntermiſſion. between France and England. War con- 
inued inceſſantly for want of a ſufficient number of 
nen. Whole months were required to eollect, to arm, 
o bring into the field troops that were only to conti- 
wwe there a few weeks. Kings could not aſſemble 
nore than a certain number of vaſlals, and thoſe at 
ated times. The lords had only a right to call under 
Fol, VI. | X 
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B O O x their banners ſome of their tenants, upon ſtipulateſ 
terms. The time that ought to have been employed 
in carrying on war was loſt in forms and regulations 
in the ſame manner as courts of juſtice conſume thoſe 
eſtates they are to determine. At length the French, 
tired with being conſtantly obliged to repulſe the En. 
glich, like the horſe that implored the aſſiſtance of man 
againſt the ſtag, ſuffered the yoke and burden to be 
impoled upon them, which they bear to this day, 
Kings raiſed and maintained at their own expence 2 
conſtant body of troops. Charles VII. after having 
expelled the Engliſh by the aſſiſtance of mercenary 
troops, when he diſbanded his army, kept nine thou- 
ſand horſe and ſixteen thouſand infantry. 
This was the origin of the abaſement of the nobility 
and the elevation of monarchy, of the political liberty 
of the nation without, and its civil ſlavery within. The 
people were delivered from feudal tyranny, only to 
tall, ſome time or other, under the deſpotiſm of kings, 
So much does human nature ſeem born for {lavery ! ! 
became neceſlary to raiſe a fund for the payment of an 
army ; and the taxes were arbitrary, and unlimited a 
the number of ſoldiers, who were diltributed in the 
different parts of the kingdom, under a pretence ol 
guarding the frontiers againſt the enemy; but in rea 
lity to reſtrain and oppreſs the ſubject. The officers 
commanders, and governors, were tools of govern 
ment always armed againſt the nation itſelf, They 
as well as their ſoldiers, no longer conlidered them 
ſelves as citizens of the ſtate, ſolely devoted to the de 
tence of the property and rights of the people. The 
acknowledged no longer any perſon in the kingdo 
except the king, in whole name they were ready iq 
maſſacre their fathers and brothers. In ſhort, the bo 
dy of troops raiſed by the nation was nothing morg 
than a royal army. 
The diſcovery of gun powder, which required con- 
ſiderable expence and great preparation, forges, mage 
zines, and arſenals, made arms more than ever depen 
dent. on Kings, and determined the advantage that in 
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el fintry hath over cavalry. The latter preſented the B 0 0 K 
ell fank of the man and horſe to the former. A horſe- 3 


ns, nan diſmounted was either loſt or good for nothing; 
and a horſe without a leader occaſioned confuſion and 
diſorder among the ranks. The havock which the ar- 
tillery and fire- arms made in ſquadrons, was more dif- 
cult to repair than it was in battalions. In a word, 
nen could be bought and diſciplined at a leſs expence 
than horſes; and this made it eaſy for kings to pro- 
cure ſoldiers. 
Thus the innovation of Charles VII. fatal to his 
ſubjects, at leaſt in futurity, became from his example 
prejudicial to the liberty of all the people of Europe. 
Every nation was obliged to keep itſelf upon the de- 
fence againſt a nation always in arms. The right ſy(- 
tem of politics, if there were any politics at a time 
hen arts, literature, and commerce had not yet open- 
ed a communication among people, ſhould have been, 
vr the princes to have jointly attacked that particu- 
Jar power that had put itſelf into a ſtate of continual 
nar, But inſtead of compelling it to ſubmit to peace, 
ey took up arms themſelves. This contagion ſpread 
elf the quicker, as it appeared the ſole remedy againſt 
te danger of an invaſion, the only guarantee of the 
keurity of the nations. 
There was, however, a general want of the know- 
edge neceflary to diſcipline a body of infantry, the 
mportance of which began to be perceived. The 
Panner of fighting which the Switzers had employed 
gainſt the Burgundians, had rendered them as cele- 
dated as formidable. With heavy {words and long 
ſalberds, they had always overcome the horſes and 
den of the feudal army. As their ranks were impe- 
ttrable, and as they marched in cloſe columns, they 
recthrew all that attacked and all that oppoſed them. 
ery power was then deſirous of procuring ſome Swils 
diers. But the Switzers, ſenſible of the need there 
das of their aſſiſtance, and ſetting the purchaſe of it 


too high a rate, it became neceſſary to reſolve not 
X ij 
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B O o x to employ them, and to form in all parts a national 


XIX. 


1 


pline of that warlike people. They formed an infan- 


powers. When France and Spain had carried then 
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4 ; 


infantry, in order not to depend upon theſe auxiliary 
troops. | | 

The Germans firſt adopted a diſcipline that required 
only ſtrength of body, and ſubordination. As their 
country abounded in men and horſes, they almoſt ri. 
valled the reputation of the Swiſs infantry, without 
loſing the advantage of their own cavalry. | 

The French, more lively, adopted, with greater dif. 
ficulty, and more ſlowly, a kind of military ſyſtem that 
laid a reſtraint upon all their motions, and ſeemed ra- 
ther to require perſeverance than impetuoſity. But 
the taſte for imitation and novelty prevailed among 
this light people over that vanity which is fond of its 
own cultoms. 

The Spaniards, notwithſtanding the pride they have 

been reproached with, improved the military art of the 
Switzers, by bringing to greater perfection the-diſci- 
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try which became alternately the terror and admirs- 
tion of Europe. | 

In preportion as the infantry increaſed, the cuſtom 
and ſervice of the feudal militia ceaſed in all parts, an 
war became more general. The conſtitution of each 
nation had for ages paſt ſcarce allowed the different 
people to wage war and maſlacre one another beyonc 
the barriers of their own ſtates. War was carried 0 
upon the frontiers only between the neighbouring 
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arms to the moſt remote extremities of Italy, it wat 
no longer poſſible to call together the ban and arriert 
ban of the nations, becauſe it was not in fact the peo 
ple who made war againſt each other, but the king! 
with their troops, for the honour of themſelves or thell 
families, without any regard to the good of their ſub 
jects. Not that the princes did not endeavour to If 
tereſt the national pride of the people in their quat: 
rels ; but this was done merely to weaken, or total) 
to ſubdue that ſpirit of independence, which was {i 
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ſtruggling among tome ſets of men, againſt that ab- B O O R 

ſolute authority which the princes had gradually af- en 

ſumed, | 
All Europe was in commotion. The Germans 

marched into Italy, the Italians into Germany, the 

French into both theſe countries. 'The Turks be- 

ieged Naples and Nice, and the Spaniards were at 

the ſame time diſperſed in Atrica, in Hungary, in Ita- 

ly, in Germany, in France, and in the Low Countries. 

All theſe people, inured and practiſed in arms, acquir- 

ed great {kill in the art of fighting and deſtroying each 

other with infallible regularity and preciſion. 
It was religion that cauſed the Germans to contend 

with the Germans, the French with the French, but 

which more particularly excited Flanders againſt Spain. 

It was on the fens of Holland that all the rage of a bi- 

zoted and deſpotic king fell, of a ſuperſtitious and ſan- 

zuinary prince, of the two Philips, and of the duke of 

Alva. It was in the Low Countries that a republic 

aroſe from the perſecution of tyranny and the flames 

of the inquiſition. When freedom had broken her 

chains, and found an aſylum in the ocean, ſhe raiſed 

her bulwarks upon the continent. The Dutch firſt 

invented the art of fortifying places; ſo much do ge- 

nius and invention belong to free minds. Their ex- 

ample was generally followed. Extenſive ſtates had 

only occaſion to fortify their frontiers. Germany and 

Italy, divided among a number of princes, were crowd- 

ed with ſtrong citadels from one end to the other. 

When we travel through theſe countries, we meet 

every evening with gates ſhut and IN at the 

entrance of the towns. 
While Naſſau, who had taken up arms to ſecure the 
'ndependence of his country, was renewing the {ſcience 

of fortification, the paſſion for glory ſtimulated Guſta- 

rus Adolphus to inveſtigate, according to the maxims 

of the ancients, the principles of the military ſcience 

of the field, which were almoſt entirely loſt. He had 

the honour to diſcover, to apply, and to diffuſe them ; 

but, if the moſt experienced judges may be credited, 
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B O © xk he did not introduce into thoſe principles the modifi, 


XIX. 


cations which the difference of men's minds, of conſti. 


tutions, and of arms, would have required. The per. 


ſons trained up under him, great captains as they were, 
could not venture to be more bold or more enlighten. 
ed than himſelf; and this timid circumſpection pre. 
vented the alterations and improvements which might 
have been made. Cohorn and Vauban alone inſtrud- 
ed Europe 1n the art of defending, but eſpecially in 
that of attacking places. It happened, by one of thoſe 
contradictions which are ſometimes obſerved among 
nations, as well as among individuals, that the French, 
notwithſtanding their ardent and impetuous difpok- 
tion, appeared more expert in ſieges than any other 


nation; and that they ſeemed to acquire at the foot | 


of the walls that patience and coolnels, in which they 
are moſt commonly deficient in all other military ope- 
rations. 

The king of Pruſſia appeared, and with him a new 
order of things was introduced, Without ſuffering 


himſelf to be ſwayed by the authority of thoſe who | 


had gone before him, this prince created a ſyſtem of 


tactics almoit entirely new, He demonſtrated, that 


troops, however numerous, might be diſciplined and 


 manceuvred ; that the motions of the greateſt armies 


were not ſubject to calculations more complicated and 
leſs certain than thoſe of the moſt feeble corps; and 
that the ſame ſprings by which one battalion was put 


in motion, when properly managed, and put together 


by a great commander, might ſet a hundred thouſand 


men in motion, His genius ſuggeſted to him many 
icientific details, of which no man had previoully en 
tertained the leaſt idea; and by giving, in a manner, 


the advantage to the legs over the arms, he introdu- 


ced into his evolutions, and into his marches, a cele- } 


rity, which is become neceflary, and almoſt deciſive, 
ſince armies have been unfortunately ſo much multi- 
plied, and fince they have been obliged to occupy 4 
very extenſive front. 

This prince, who, ſince Alexander, hath not had his 
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equal in hiſtory, for extent and variety of talents; who, B OO K 


without having been himſelf formed by Greeks, hath 
deen able to form Lacedemonians; this monarch, in a 
word, who hath deſerved beyond all others that his 
name ſhould be recorded in his age, and who will have 
the glory, ſince it is one, of having carried the art of 
war to a degree of perfection, from which, fortunately, 
t cannot but degenerate. Frederic hath ſeen all Eu- 
rope adopt his inſtitutions with enthuſiaſm. In imita- 
tion of the Roman people, who, by inſtructing them- 
{elves at the ſchool of their enemies, learnt the art of 
geſiſting, of vanquiſhing, and of enſlaving them, the 
modern nations have endeavoured to follow the ex- 
imple of a neighbour, formidable by his military ca- 
pacity, and who might become dangerous by his ſuc- 
cels. But have they accompliſhed their deſign? Some 
external parts of his diſcipline have undoubtedly been 
imitated ; but let us be allowed to doubt whether his 
great principles have been perfectly underſtood, tho- 
toughly inveſtigated, and properly combined. 

But even it this ſublime and terrible doctrine were 
become common among the powers, would it be e- 
qually uſeful to them all? The Pruſſians never Joſe 
ght of it one moment. They are ignorant of the in- 


trigues of courts, the luxuries of cities, and the idleneſs 


0 a country lite. Their colours are their roofs, war- 
like ſongs their amuſements, the recital of their firſt 
exploics their converſation, and freſh laurels their on- 
ly hope. Eternally under arms, eternally in exerciſe, 
they have perpetually before them the image, and al- 
moſt the reality, of a prudent and obſtinate war, whe- 
ther they be collected together in camps, or diſperſed 

n garriſons. | 
Military men of all countries, draw the contraſt be- 
een this deſcription and that of your education, of 
"our laws, and of your manners, and compare your- 
*lres to ſuch men, if you can. I will allow that the 
Hund of the trumpet may rouſe you from your lethar- 
27, from balls, from public amuſements; and that, 
em the arms of your miſtrefles, you may ruſh with 
X 11} 
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B 0 o k eagerneſs into danger. But will a tranſient ardour ſup- 


XIX. 


ply the place of that vigilance, of that activity, of that 
application, and of that foreſight, which can alone de. 
termine the operations of a war or of a campaign? 
Will a body, enervated by effeminate habits, refiſt the 


horrors of famine, the rigour of ſeaſons, and the diver. | 


ſity of climates? Will a mind, ruled by the taſte for 
pleaſure, bend itſelf to regular, profound, and ſerious 
reflections? In a heart replete with various and frivo. 
lous objects, will not one of them be found which may 
be incompatible with courage? On the borders of the 
Po, of the Rhine, and of the Danube, in the midſt of 
thoſe deſtructions and ravages which always attend 
upon his ſteps, will not the Frenchman, covered with 
duſt, his ſtrength exhauſted, and deſtitute of every 
thing, turn his ſorrowful eyes towards the {ſmiling bor- 
ders of the Loire or of the Seine? Will he not ſigh af. 
ter thoſe ingenious diverſions, thoſe tender connections, 


| thoſe charming ſocieties, and after thoſe voluptuous 


profeſſion for other nations, is only a rank or condi 


delights of every kind which he hath left there, and 


which await him at his return? Imbued with the ab- 
ſurd and unfortunate prejudice, that war, which isa 


tion of life to him, will he not quit the camp as ſoon 
as he ſhall think he can do it without expoling his re- 
putation too openly? If example, or circumſtances, do 
not allow him to follow his inclination, will he not ex- 
hauſt in a few months the income of ten years, to } 
change a foraging party into a party of pleaſure, or to 
diſplay his luxury at the head of the trenches? - The 
diflike of his duties, and his indifference for public at- 
fairs, will they not expoſe him to the ridicule of an 
enemy, who may have different principles and a diffe- 
rent rule of conduct? 

It is not to the king of Pruſſia, but to Lewis XIV. 
that we muſt attribute that prodigious number of 
troops, which preſents us with the idea of war, even 
in the midſt of peace. By keeping always numerous 
armies on foot, that proud monarch obliged his neigh- 


ours or his enemies, to exert efforts nearly ſimilar. | 
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The contagion ſpread itſelf even among the princes 3 Oo O « 
who were too weak to raiſe diſturbances, and too poor XIX. 
to keep them up. They ſold the blood of their le- 
Lions to the greater powers; and the number of ſol- 
je diers was gradually raiſed in Europe to two millions. 
t. The barbarous ages are ſpoken of with horror; and 
x yet war was then only a period of violence and of 
1s W commotions, but at preſent it is almoſt a natural ſtate. 
). Moſt governments are either military, or become ſo; 
eren the improvement in our diſcipline is a proof of 
je it. The ſecurity we enjoy in our fields, the tranquil- 
of Wl lity that prevails in our cities, waether troops are paſſ- 
ding through, or are quartered in them; the police 
h W which reigns around the camps, and in garriſoned 
y Wl towns, proclaim indeed that arms are under ſome kind 
. of controul, but at the ſame time indicate that every 
- WF thing is ſubject to their power. | 
1 Fortunately, the hoſtilities of our days do not re- 
s ſemble thoſe of former times. At thole diſtant pe- 
d rods, the conquered provinces were laid waſte, the 
- W towns ſubdued were reduced to aſhes, the vanquiſhed 

W citizens were either put to death, or reduced to ſervi- 
tude. At preſent, war is much leſs cruel. When the 
fattle is at an end, no more atrocious acts are commit- 
ted; the priſoners are taken care of; the cities are no 
more deſtroyed, nor the countries ravaged. The con- 
- W tiibutions exacted from a ſubdued people ſcarce a- 
mount to as much as they paid for taxes before their 
0 Wl nitortunes; and when they are reſtored by peace to 
e WF their former maſters, no alteration appears in their ſi- 
tuation. When treaties inſure their ſubmiſſion to the 
| MW <0nqueror, they enjoy the fame advantages as all the 
ther ſubjects, and ſometimes even teveral very impor- 
tant prerogatives. Accordingly, the nations, even 
thoſe which are the leaſt enlightened, ſhow very little 
concern for theſe diſſenſions between princes; they 
conlider thoſe quarrels as diſputes between one go- 
vernment and another; and they would behold theſe 
- MW frents with total indifference, were they not obliged 
o pay the mercenaries employed to ſupport the am- 
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B 0 0 'K bition, the turbulence, or the caprices of a tyrannical | 


maſter; 


; Theſe mercenaries are very ill paid. They cot 


the nation four or five times leſs than the meaneſt 
mechanic. They receive no more than what is ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary to keep them from ſtarving. Not. 
withſtanding this, the troops, the generals, the fort. 
fied places, the artillery, and the inſtruments of war, 
have been multiplied to ſuch a degree, that the main- 
tenance of them hath driven the people to deſpair, 
In order to provide for theſe expences, it hath been 


neceſſary to overburden all the claſſes of ſociety, which, 


preſſing one upon another, mult cruſh the loweſt and 
the moſt uſeful of them, that of the huſbandman, 


The increaſe of taxes, and the difficulty of collecting 


them, deſtroy, through want or diſtreſs, thoſe very ta- 
milies which are the parents and nurſeries of the ar- 
mies. 


If an univerſal oppreſſion be the firſt inconvenience 
ariſing from the increaſe of ſoldiers, their idlenels is 
a ſecond. Let them be inceſſantly employed, but | 


not to excels, as ſoon as the din of war ſhall no long- 
er be heard, and their morals will be leſs diſſolute, leſs 
contagious ; the ſtrength neceſſary to bear the fatigues 
of their profeſſion will always be preſerved, and their 
health will ſeldom be affected; they will no more be 
conſumed by hunger, tedium, or affliction ; deſertions 
and quarrels will no more be common among them, 
and they may till be uſeful to ſociety after the time 
of their ſervice ſhall be expired. For a moderate in- 
creaſe of their pay, they will cheerfully make the roads 
over which they are to march; they will level the 
mountains they are to climb up ; they will fortify the 


towns they are to defend; they will dig the canals | 
rrom whence they are to derive their ſ abſittence ; they |} 


will improve the ports in which they are to embark ; 
they will deliver the people from the moſt cruel and 
the moſt ignominious of all vexations, the labours of 
vaſlalage. After having expiated, by uſeful labours, 


the misfortune of being devoted, by their condition, 
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XIX. 


they will perhaps ceaſe to be deteſted; they will per- 
haps one day attain the honour of being conſidered in 
the light of citizens. | 

The Romans were acquainted with theſe truths, and 
had made them the baſis of their conduct. How is it 
come to paſs that we, who were formerly the ſlaves, 
and who are become at preſent the diſciples of theſe 
maſters of the world, have deviated ſo much from this 
important object of their principles? It is becauſe Eu- 
rope hath believed, and doth ſtill believe, that men 
ho are deſtined to handle arms, and to gather laurels, 
would be degraded by ufing inſtruments which are 
only in the hands of the lowett claſs of the people. 
How long will this abſurd prejudice, formed in barba- 
sous times, ſubſiſt? How long thall we ſtill remain in 
the twelfth century? | 


A third inconvenience arifing from the increaſe of 


oldiers, is a decreaſe of courage. Few men are born 
it for war. If we except Lacedæmon and Rome, 
where women who were citizens, and free, brought 
orth ſoldiers ; where children were lulled to fleep by, 
ind awakened with the ſound of trumpets and ſongs 
if war; where education rendered men unnatural, and 
made them beings of a different ſpecies: all other na- 
ons have only had a few brave men among them. 
And, indeed, the leſs troops are raiſed, the better will 
they be. In the earlier ages of our anceſtors, who 
were leſs civilized, but ſtronger than we are, armies 
ere much leſs numerous than ours, but engagements 
vere more deciſive. It was neceſſary to be a noble or 
rich man to ſerve in the army, which was looked up- 
on both as an honour and a privilege. None but vo- 


—— 


luuteers entered into the ſervice. All their engage- 


nents ended with the campaign; and any man who 
lliked the art of war was at liberty to withdraw. Be- 
des, there was then more of that ardour, and of that 


pride of ſentiment, which conſtitutes true courage. At 


reſent, what glory is there in ſerving under abſolute 
:mmanders, who judge of men by their ſize, eſtimate 
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gem, and keep or diſcharge them without their con. 
ſent, as they have taken them? What honour is there 
in aſpiring to the command of armies under the bane. 
ful influence of courts, where every thing is given or 
taken away without reaſon ; where men without me- 
rit are raiſed, and others, though innocent, are de. 
graded by mere caprice ; where the department of 
war is intruſted to a favourite, who hath not diſtin. 
guiſhed himſelf upon any occaſion, and to whom the 
art of war is unknown both in theory and practice; 
where a tavourite miſtreſs marks with patches, upon 
2 map ſpread out upon her toilet, the rout which the 
army is to take; or where it is neceſſary to ſend to ſo- 
licit permiſſion at court before a battle can be given; 
a fatal delay, during which time the enemy may have 
changed his poſition, and the moment of victory be 
loſt; where a general, without the conſent of the 
prince, hath ſometimes been commanded, under pain 
of diſgrace, to ſuffer himſelf to be beaten; where 
Jealouſy, hatred, and a variety of other motives equal. 
ly deteſtable, fruſtrate the hopes of a fortunate cam. 
paign; where, either through negligence or inability, 
camps are ſuffered to want proviſions, forage, or ammu- 
nition; where the perſon who 1s to obey, to march, or 
to ſtop, to execute the motions concerted, betrays his 
commander, and ſets diſcipline at defiance, without 
endangering his life? Accordingly, except in riſing 
empires, or in the inſtant of a criſis, the greater num- 
ber there are of ſoldiers in the ſtate, the more 1s the 
nation weakened ; and in proportion as a ſtate is en- 
teebled, the number of its ſoldiers is increaſed. 

A fourth inconvenience is, that the increaſe of fol- 
diers tends to deſpotiſm. A number of troops, towns 
well fortified, magazines and arſenals, may prevent in. 
vaſions; but while they preſerve a people from the ir- 
ruptions of a conqueror, they do not ſecure them from 
the encroachments of a deſpotic prince. Such a num- 
ber of ſoldiers ſerve only to keep thoſe who are al. 


ready ſlaves in chains. The tyrant then prevails, and 
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makes every thing conform to his will, as every thing BOOK 


is ſubſervient to his power. By the force of arms a- 
lone, he ſets the opinions of men at defiance, and con- 


nouls their will. By the aſſiſtance of ſoldiers he le- 


vies taxes; and by theſe he raiſes ſoldiers. He ima- 
ines that his authority is ſhown and exerciſed, by 
deftroying what he hath formed; but his exertions are 
vain and fruitleſs. He is perpetually renewing his forces, 
without being ever able to recover the national ſtrength. 
In vain do his ſoldiers keep his people in continual war; 
if his ſubjects tremble at his troops, his troops in re- 
turn will fly from the enemy. But in theſe circum- 
ances, the loſs of a battle is that of a kingdom. The 
minds of all men being alienated, they voluntarily 
ſubmit to a foreign yoke ; becauſe, under the domi- 
non of a conqueror, hope is {till left; while, under 
that of a deſpot, nothing remains but fear. When 
the progreſs of the military government hath intro- 
duced deſpotiſm, then the nation exiſts no more. 'The 
ſoldiery ſoon becomes inſolent and deteſted. Barren- 
nels, occaſioned by wretchedneſs and debauchery, is 
the cauſe of the extinction of families. A ſpirit of 
diſcord and hatred prevails among all orders of men, 
who are either corrupted or diſgraced. Societies be- 
tray, ſell, and plunder each other, and give themſelves 
up, one after another, to the ſcourges of the tyrant, 
who plunders, oppreſſes, deſtroys, and annihilates them 
all, Such is the end of that art of war, which paves 
the way for a military government. Let us now con- 
ider what influence the navy has. | | 

The ancients have tranſmitted to us almoſt all thoſe 
arts that have been revived with the reſtoration of let- 
ters; but we have ſurpaſſed them in the military ma- 
nagement of the navy. Tyre and Sidon, Carthage 
and Rome, ſcarce knew any ſea but the Mediterra- 
nean; to fail through which it was only neceſſary to 
have rafts, galleys, and men to row them. Sea en- 
gagements might then be bloody; but it required 
no great {kill to conſtruct and equip the fleets. To 
pas from Europe into Africa, it was only neceſſary to 
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tomed ones, which tranſmitted CarthaginiansorRomang, 
the only people almoſt who were engaged in ſea- fights, 
Commerce was, fortunately, a greater object of atten. 
tion to the Athenians, and the republics of Aſia, than 
victories at ſea. 

After theſe famous nations had abandoned both the 
land and the ſea to plunderers and to pirates, the navy 


remained, during twelve centuries, equally negleQed 


with all the other arts. Thoſe ſwarms of barbarians, 


who over-ran and totally deſtroyed Rome in its de. 


clining ſtate, came from the Baltic upon rafts or ca. 
noes, to ravage and plunder our ſea- coaſts, without 
going far from the continent. Theſe were not voy- 
ages, but deſcents upon the coaſt, that were continu- 
ally renewed. The Danes and Normans were not 
armed for a cruize, and ſcarce knew how to fight but 
upon land. 

At length, chance or the Chineſe ſupplied the Eu- 


ropeans with the compaſs, and this was the cauſe of 


the diſcovery of America. The needle, which taught 
failors to know how far they were diſtant from the 
north, or how near they approached to it, embolden- 
ed them to attempt longer voyages, and to loſe ſight 
of land for whole months together, Geometry and 
altronomy taught them how to compute the pro- 
greſs of the conſtellations, to determine the longitude 
by them, and to judge pretty nearly how far they 
were advancing to the eaſt and weſt, Even at that 
time, the height and the diſtance of veſſels from the 
coaſt might always have been known. Though the 
knowledge of the longitude be much more inaccurate 
than that of the latitude, yet they both ſoon occafion- 
ed ſuch improvement to be made in navigation, as to 


give riſe to the art of carrying on war by ſea. The 
firſt etlay, however, of this art was made between 


galleys that were in poſſeſſion of the Mediterranean. 
The molt celebrated engagement of the modern navy 
was that of Lepanto, which was fought two centuries 
ago, between two hundred and five Chriſtians, and two 
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hundred and fixty Turkiſh galleys. This prodigious B 00K 


armament was entirely conſtructed in Italy; a coun- 
try from which almoſt every invention of art has been 


derived, though not preſerved in it. But at that time, 


its trade, its population, were double what they are at 
preſent. Beſides, thote galleys were neither to long 
nor ſo large as thoſe of our times, as we may judge 
from ſome of the old carcaſes that are ſtill preſerved 
in the arſenal of Venice. The number of rowers a- 
mounted to one hundred and fifty, and the troops did 
not exceed fourſcore men in one galley. At preſent, 
Venice hath more beautiful galleys, and leſs influence, 
upon that ſea which the doge marries, and which other 
powers frequent and trade upon. 


— pnanoend 


Galleys, indeed, were proper for criminals; but 


tronger veſſels were required for ſoldiers. The art of 
conſtructing ſhips improved with that of navigation. 
Philip II. king of all Spain, and of the Eaſt and Weſt 
Indies, employed all the docks of Spain and Portugal, 
of N aples and Sicily, which he then poſſeſſed, in con- 
ſtructing ſhips of an extraordinary fize and ſtrength; 
and his fleet aſſumed the title of the Invincible Ar- 
mada. It conſiſted of one hundred and thirty ſhips, 
near one hundred of which were the largeſt that had 
yet been ſeen on the ocean. Twenty ſmall ſhips fol- 
owed this fleet, and ſailed or fought under its protec- 
tion. The pride of the Spaniards, in the ſixteenth 
century, hath dwelt very much upon, and exaggerat- 
ed the pompous deſcription of this formidable arma- 
ment, But a circumſtance which diffuſed terror and 
admiration two centuries ago, would now ſerve only 
to excite laughter. The largeſt of thoſe ſhips would 
de no more than a third-rate in our ſquadrons. They 
vere ſo heavily armed, and ſo ill managed, that they 
could ſcarce move, or fail near the wind, nor board an- 
other veſſel, nor could the ſhip be properly worked in 
tempeſtuous weather. The ſailors were as awkward as 
the thips were heavy, and the pilots almoſt as ignorant 
as the ſailors. 

The Engliſh, who were already acquainted with the 
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XIX. 


They c 


cluded that inexperience would occaſion their defeat. 
arefully avoided boarding theſe unwieldy ma- 
chines, and burned a part of them. Some of theſe 
enormous galleons were taken, others diſabled. A 
ſtorm aroſe, in which moſt of the ſhips loſt their an. 
chors, and were abandoned by their crews to the fury 
of the waves, and caſt away, ſome upon the weſtern 
coaſts of Scotland, others upon the coaſts of Ireland. 


Scarce one half of this invincible fleet was able to 


return to Spain, where the damages it had ſuffered, 
joined to the terror of the ſailors, ſpread a general 
conſternation, from which Spain has never recovered, 
The Spaniards were for ever depreſſed by the loſs of an 


armament that had coſt three years preparation, and 


upon which all the forces and revenues of the king- 
dom had been almoſt exhauſted. | 

The deſtruction of the Spaniſh navy occaſioned the 
dominion of the ſea to paſs into the hands of the 
Dutch. The pride of their former tyrants could not 
be more ſignally puniſhed than by the proſperity of 
a people, forced by oppreſſion to break the yoke of 
regal authority. When this republic began to emerge 
from its tens, the reſt of Europe was embroiled in ci- 
vil wars by the ſpirit of fanaticiſm. Perſecution drove 


men into Holland from all other ſtates. The inqui- 


ſition which the Houſe of Auſtria wiſhed to extend 
over all parts of its dominions ; the perſecution which 
Henry II. raiſed in France; the emiſſaries of Rome, 
who were ſupported in England by Mary; every thing, 
in a word, concurred to people Holland with an im- 


menſe number of refugees. This country had nei- 


ther lands nor harveſt for their ſubſiſtence. They 


were obliged to ſeek it by ſea throughout the whole 


univerſe. Almoſt all the commerce of Europe was 
engroſſed by Liſbon, Cadiz, and Antwerp, under one 
ſovereign, whoſe power and ambition rendered him 3 
general object of hatred and envy. The new repub- 
licans having eſcaped his tyranny, and being excited 
by reſentment and neceſlity, became pirates, and form- 
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ed 2 navy at the expence of the Spaniards and Por- B O O R 
. WH wgueſe, whom they held in utter averſion. France . 
and England, who, in the progreſs of this rifing ow 
- Wl public, only perceived the humiliation of the Houſe 
\ Wl of Aulitria, aſſiſted Holland in preſerving the conqueſts 
. and ſpoils ſhe had made, the value of which ſhe was yet 
unacquainted with. Thus the Dutch ſecured to them- 
n Wl {ves eſtabliſhments wherever they choſe to direct their 
| WT forces ; fixed themſelves in theſe acquiſitions before the 
o MW jealouſy of other nations could be excited, and imper- 
1 Neeptibly made themſelves maſters of all commerce by 
| WW their induſtry, and of all the ſeas by the ſtrength of 
g. WE their ſquadrons. | Eh | 
nM The domeſtic troubles in England were for a while 
a krourable to this proſperity, which had been ſo filent- 
ly acquired in remote countries. But at length Crom- 
well excited in his country an emulation for commerce, 
e 0 natural to the inhabitants of an iſland. To ſhare 
ge the empire of the ſeas with the Engliſh, was, in fact, 
ots give it up to them; and the Dutch were determin- 
of MW to maintain it. Inſtead of forming an alliance with 
of agland, they courageouſly refolved upon war. They 
carried 1t on for a long time with unequal force ; and 
ths perſeverance againſt misfortune preſerved to them, 
it leaſt, an honourable rivalſhip. Superiority in the 
conſtruction and form of the ſhips often gave the vic- 
tory to their enemies; but the vanquiſhed never inet 
vith any deciſive loſſes. | 

In the meanwhile, theſe long and dreadful combats 
nad exhauſted, or at leaſt diminiſhed, the ſtrength of 
tie two nations, when Lewis XIV. willing to avail 
limſelf of their mutual weakneſs, aſpired to the em- 
pre of the ſea. When this prince firſt aſſumed the ' 
tins of government, he found only eight or nine veſ- 
els in his harbours, and fhoſe very much decayed ; 
tether were they ſhips of the firit or ſecond rate. 
kichelieu had perceived the neceſſity of raiſing a pier 
before Rochelle, but not of forming a navy; the idea 
dof which muſt, however, have been conceived by Hen- 
y IV. and his friend Sully. But it was reſerved to 
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BO O the moſt brilliant age of the French nation to give 
birth to every improvement at once. Lewis, who con- 
ceived, at least, all the ideas of grandeur he did not 


himſelf ſuggeſt. inſpired his ſubjects with the ſame paſ. 
ſion which prevailed in him. Five ports were opened 
to the military navy. Docks and arſenals, equally 
convenient and magnificent, were conſtructed. The 
art of ſhip building, ſtill very imperfect everywhere 
was eſtabliſhed upon more certain principles. A ſet 
of naval regulations much ſuperior to thoſe of the 
other nations, and which they have ſince adopted, ob- 
tained the ſanction of the laws. Seamen emerged from 
the midſt of the ocean, as it were, already formed. In 
leſs than twenty years the harbours of the Oey 
reckoned one hundred ſhips of the line. 

The French navy firſt exerted its power againſt the 
people of Barbary, who were beaten. It afterwards 
obtained fome advantages over the Spaniards. It then 
engaged the fleets of England and Holland, fometimes 
{eparately and ſometimes combined, and generally ob- 
tained the honour and advantage of the victory. The 
ſirſt memorable defeat the French navy experienced 
was in 1692, when with forty ſhips they attacked nine- 
ty Engliſh and Dutch ſhips oppolite La Hogue, in or: 
der to give the Engliſh a king they rejected, and who 
was not himſelf very deſirous of the title. The mol 
numerous fleet obtained the victory. James the de- 
cond felt an involuntary pleaſure at the triumph ot 
the people who expelled him; as if at this inſtant the 
blind love of his country had prevailed within him, 
over his ambition for the throne. Since that day the 
naval powers of France have been upon the decline, 
and it was impoffible that they ſhould not be. 


Lewis XIV. accuſtomed to carry on his enterpriſes 
with more haughtineſs than method, more ambitious 
of appearing powerful than of being really ſo, had be- 
gun by completing the higher parts of his military na- 
vy before he had tettled its foundation. The only ſo- 
lid balis which could have been given to it would have 
been an extenſive commercial navy, carried on with 
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z thing exiſting in the kingdom. The trade with the 
Eaſt Indies was itill in its infancy. The Dutch had 
zppropriated to themſelves the {mall quantity of com- 
modities which the American iſlands then produced. 
The French had not yet thought of giving to the great 
filheries that degree of extenſion of which they were 
ſuſceptible. There were no French veſſels admitted 
in the northern harbours, and the ſouthern very ſel- 
dom ſaw any. The ſtate had even given up its coaſt- 
ng trade to foreigners. Was it not therefore unavoid- 
able, that this coloflus ſhould be overturned, and the 
Illuſion diſſi pated upon the firſt remarkable check which 
this proud diſplay of power ſhould receive? 

From that period England acquired a ſuperiority, 
which hath raiſed her to the greatelt proſperity. A 
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people, who are at preſent the moſt conſiderable power 


at ſea, ealily perſuade themſelves that they have always 
holden that empire. Sometimes they. trace their ma- 
itime power to the era of Julius Cæſar; ſometimes 
they aſſert that they have ruled over the ocean, at leaſt, 
ince the ninth century. Perhaps, ſome day or other, 
the Corficans, who are at preſent a nation of little con- 
ſequence, when they are become a maritime people, 
will record in their annals that they have always ruled 
over the Mediterranean. Such is the vanity of man, 
rhich muſt endeavour to aggrandize itſelf in paſt as 
well as future ages. Truth alone, which exiſts before 
al nations, and ſurvives them all, informs us, that there 
bath been no navy in Europe from the Chriſtian era 
till the 16th century. The Engliſh themſelves had no 
need of it, while they remained in poſſeſſion of Nor- 
mandy and of the coaſts of France. | 

When Henry VIII. was defirous of equipping a fleet, 
ne was obliged to hire veſſels from Hamburgh, Lu- 
beck, and Dantzic ; but eſpecially from Genoa and 
Venice, in which ſtates it was only known how to 
build and conduct a fleet; which ſupplied ſailors and 
admirals; and which gave to Europe a Columbus, an 


Americus, 2a Cabot, and a Verezani; thoſe wonderful 
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B O O k men, who by their diſcoveries have added ſo much to 
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the extent of the globe. Elizabeth was in want of ; 
naval force againſt Spain, and permitted her ſubjectz 
to fit out ſhips to act againſt the enemies of the ſtate. 
This permiſſion formed ſailors for the ſervice. The 
queen herſelf went to ſee a ſhip that had been round 
the world; on board of which ſhe embraced Drake, 
at the time ſhe knighted him. She left forty-two men 
of war to her ſucceſſors. James and Charles the Firſt 
added ſome ſhips to the naval forces they had received 
from the throne; but the commanders of this navy 
were choſen from: the nobility, who, ſatisfied with this 
mark of diſtinction, left the labours to the pilots ; ſo 


that the art of navigation received no improvements. 


There were few noblemen in the party that dethron- 


ed the Stuarts. Ships of the line were at that time} 


given to captains of inferior birth, but of uncommon 
{kill in navigation. They improved, and rendered the 
Engliſh navy illuſtrious. 

When Charles II. reaſcended the throne, the king- 
dom was poſſeſſed of ſix and fifty ſhips. The navy in- 
creaſed under his reign to the number of eighty. three, 
fifty- eight of which were ſhips of the line. Neverthe- 
leſs, towards the latter days of this prince, it began to 
decline again. But his brother, James II. reſtored it 
to its former luſtre, and raiſed it even to a greater de- 
gree of ſplendour. Being himſelf high-admiral before 
he came to the throne, he had invented the art of re- 
gulating the manceuvres of the fleet, by the ſignals of 
the flag. Happy, if he had better underſtood the art 
of governing a free people! When the prince of 
Orange, his ſon-in-law, became poſſeſſed of his crown, 


the Engliſh navy conſiſted of one hundred and ſixty- / 


three veſlels of all fizes, armed with ſeven thouſand 
pieces of cannon, and equipped with forty-two thou- 
tand men. This force was doubled during the war 
that was carried on for the Spaniſh ſucceſſion. It hath 
ſince ſo conſiderably increaſed, that the Engliſh think 
they are able alone to balance, by their maritime for- 

ces, the navy of the whole univerſe, England is no | 
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it ſea what Rome formerly was upon land, when ſhe 3 


began to decline. 
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The Engliſh nation conſiders its navy as the bulwark N 


of its ſafety, and the ſource of its riches. On this they 
fund all their hopes in times of peace as well as war. 
They therefore raiſe a fleet more willingly, and with 
greater expedition than a battalion. They ſpare no 


expence, and exert every political art to acquire ſea- 


ns | 

The foundations of this power were laid in the mid. 
de of the laſt century by the famous act of navigation, 
which ſecured to the Engliſh all the productions of 
their vaſt empire, and which promiſed them a great 
ſhare in thoſe of other regions. This law ſeemed to 


adviſe all people to think only of themſelves. This 


eſſon, however, hath been of no uſe hitherto; and no 
government hath made it the rule of their conduct. 
lt is poſſible that the eyes of men may ſoon be open- 


ed; but Great Britain will however have enjoyed, dur- 


ng the ſpace of more than a century, the fruits of its 
breſight 3 and will perhaps have acquired, during that 
long interval, ſufficient ſtrength to perpetuate her ad- 


ſantages. It may readily be ſuppoſed that ſhe is in- 


cined to employ all poſſible means to prevent the ex- 
poſion of that mine which time is gradually and flow- 
y digging under the foundation of her fortune, and to 
declare war againſt the firſt people who ſhall attempt 
tb blow it up. Her formidable fleets impatiently ex- 
pect the ſignal of hoſtilities. Their activity and their 
"glance are redoubled, ſince it hath been decided 
at the prizes were to belong entirely to the officers 
ad the crews of the victorious ſhip, ſince the itate 
bath granted a gratuity of one hundred and thirty-two 
res ten ſols [51. x0s. 5d.] to every perſon who ſhould 
bard, take, or fink, any of the enemy's ſhips. This 
llurement of gain will be increaſed, it it be neceſſary, 
by other rewards. Will the nations which are fo ha- 
bitually divided by their intereſts and by their jealou- 
les conſent together to ſuppreſs this boldneſs ; and it 
| Y 1} 
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B Oo O K one of them ſhould undertake it ſeparately, will it 
Fix. ſucceed in this terrible conflict ? 

| The navy is a new fpecies of power, which hath 

given the univerſe in ſome meaſure to Europe. This 

part of the globe, though fo limited, hath acquired by 

its ſquadrons an abſolute empire over the reſt, which 

are much more extenſive. It hath ſeized upon thoſe 

regions that were ſuitable to it, and hath placed under 

its dependence the inhabitants and productions of all 

countries. A ſuperiority fo advantageous will laſt for 

ever, unleſs ſome event, which it is impoſſible to fore. 

ſee, ſhould diſgutt our deſcendants of an element in 

which ſhipwrecks are ſo frequent. As long as they 

ſhall have any fleets remaining, they will pave the way 

for revolutions, they will draw along with them the 

deſtinies of nations, and they will be the levers of the 

world. 1 | | 

But it is not only to the extremities of the world, ot 

in barbarous regions, that ſhips have carried terror 

and dictated laws. Their influence hath been ſenſibly 

4 felt even in the midſt cf ourſelves, and hath diſturbed 

the ancient ſytlems of things. A new kind of equil- ! 

brium hath been formed, and the balance of power 


. | hath been transferred from the continent to the mari- © 
3 time nations. In proportion as the nature of theirhif © 
{ forces brought them nearer to all countries bordering * 
b upon the ocean and its feveral gults, fo they have had 
0 it in their power to do good or miſchief to the greater * 
N number of ſtates; coniequently they muſt have bad 
. more allies, more conſideration, and more influence 


Theſe advantages have been evident to the govern- 
ments which, by their ſituation, were at hand to ſhare 
them; and there is ſcarce any one which hath not ex- 
erted greater or leis efforts to ſucceed in it. 

Since nature hath decided that men muſt be in per-“ 
petual agitation upon our planet, and that they ſhould 
continually diſturb it with their inquietude, it 1s a fol- 
tunate circumſtance for modern times, that the forces 
of the ſea ſhould make a diverſion from thoſe of the, 
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land, A power which hath coaſts to protect will t B O OR 


ealily encroach upon the territories of its neighbours. 
t would require immenſe preparations, innumerable 


::00ps, arſenals of all kinds, and a double ſupply of 


mans and of reſources to execute its project of con- 


qu: et. Since Europe hath employed its forces on the 


lea, it enjoys greater ſecurity than before. Its wars 
are perhaps as frequent and as bloody, but it is leſs ra- 
raged and leſs weakened by them. The operations 
are carried on with greater harmony and with more 
regular plans; and there are leſs of thoſe great effects 
which derange all ſyſtems. There are greater cftorts, 
and lets ſhocks. All the paſſions are turned towards 
one certain general good, one grand political aim, to- 
wards a happy employment of all the natural and mo- 
ral powers, which is commerce. | 

The importance to which the navy has ariſen will 
lead, in proceſs of time, every thing which has a great- 
er or leſs diſtant affinity to it, to the degree of pertec- 
ton it is ſuſceptible of: till the middle of the laſt cen- 
tury an uncertain routine was followed in the con- 
firuction of ſhips. One knows not what the ſea requires, 
was {till a common proverb. At this period geometry 


carried 1ts attention to this art, which was og ning | 


every day more intereſting, and applied to it tome of 
is principles. Since that, its attention has been more 

leriouſty engaged, and always with ſucceſs. Matters, 
however, are ſtill far from being brought to demon- 
tration; for there is ſtill great variety in the dimen- 
ions adopted in the different docks. 

In proportion as the navy became a ſcience, it be- 
came a neceſlary object of ſtudy to thoſe who engaged 
in this profeflion. They were made to underitand, 
tough very flowly, that thoſe commanders who had 
general ideas, founded upon mathematical rules, would 
ave a great ſuperiority over oflicers, who, having no- 
tung but habit to lead them, could only judge ot the 
things they had to do from their analogy to thoſe 
Wch they had already ſeen, Schools were opened 
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B O O k on all ſides, where young men were inſtructed in nay] 
tactics, and in other knowledge of equal importance. 
his was ſomething, but it was not all. In a pto. 
feſſion where the diſpoſition of the fea and of the cur. | 
rents, the motion of the ſhips, the ſtrength and variety 
of the winds, the frequent accidents. from fire, the or. 
dinary breaking of the fails and ropes, and many other 
circumſtances, infinitely multiply the plans ; where 
in the midſt of the noile of cannon, and of the greateſt 
dangers, one muſt inſtantly take a refolution which 
{hall determine at once either victory or defeat; where 
the evolutions mult be ſo rapid, that they ſeem rather 
to be the effect of ſentiment than the reſult of reflec. 
tion: in ſuch a profeſſion, the moſt learned theory 
cannot be ſufficient. Deprived of that certain and 
{peedy effect of ſight which practice, and that the moſt 
conſtant, can only give, it would loſe in reflection the 
time for action. Experience mult therefore complete 
the ſeaman, whole education hath been begun by the 
ſtudy of the exact ſciences. In proceſs of time, this 
union of theory with practice muſt prevail in every 
place where there are navigators, but nowhere more 
ſpeedily than in an iſland, becauſe arts are ſooner 
brought to perfection, wherever they are of indiſpen- 
lable neceſſity. 8 
| For the ſame reaſon, in an iſland there will be bet. 
j ter ſailors, and more of them ; but will they be treat- 
> ed with that juſtice and humanity which is due to 
1 them? Let us ſuppoſe that one of them, who hath 
| fortunately eſcaped from the devouring heats of the MW 
line, from the horror of ſtorms, and from the intem- Wt: 
| perature of climates, returns from a voyage of ſeveral Wi 
D years, and from the extremities of the globe. His W! 
wife expects him with impatience ; his children are Wo 
anxious to ſee a father whole name hath been repeated 
to them a multitude of times; he himſelf ſooths his Mb 
anxiety by the pleaſing hope that he ſhall ſoon ſee . 
again what is molt dear to him in the world, and an- 
ticipates by his wiſhes the delightful moment when his WY]: 
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family. All at once, at the approach of the ſhore, 
vithin fight of his country, he is forcibly taken out of 
the ſhip in which he had braved the fury of the waves 
in order to enrich his fellow-citizens, and is put, by a 
{et of infamous ſatellites, on board of a fleet, where 
thirty or forty thouſand of his brave companions are 
to ſhare his misfortunes, till the end of hoſtilities. In 
rain do their tears flow, in vain do they appeal to the 
ws; their deſtiny is irrevocably fixed. This is a fee- 
ble image of the atroctouſnels of the Engliſh mode of 
rreflin 

In — abſolute governments another mode is adopt- 
ed; perhaps, in fact, as cruel, though apparently more 
noderate. The ſailor is there inliſted, and for life. 
He is employed or diſbanded at pleaſure ; ; his pay 1s 
regulated by caprice, which allo fixes the period when 
he ſhall receive it. Both in time of peace, as in time 
of war, he hath never any will of his own, but 1s al- 
ways under the rod of a ſubaltern deſpot, moſt com- 


monly unjuſt, cruel, and intereſted. The greateſt dif- 


ference I can obſerve between theſe two modes is, that 
the former is only a temporary ſervitude, the latter is 
iflavery which hath no end. 

Nevertheleſs, we ſhall find ſome apologiſts, and per- 
haps fome admirers, of theſe inhuman cuſtoms. It will 
be laid, that, in a ſtate of ſociety, the wills of indivi- 


duals muſt always be ſubject to the general will; and 


that their convenience mult always be ſacrificed to the 
public good. Such hath been the practice of all na- 
tons and of all ages. It is upon this baſis alone that 

ill inſtitutions, ill or well planned, have been founded. 
they will never deviate from this central point, with- 
vut haſtening the inevitable period of their ruin. 


Undoubtedly the republic muſt be ſerved, and that 


dy the citizens: but, is it not juſt that every one ſhould 
contribute to this ſervice, according to his means? In 
order to preſerve to the poſſeſſor of millions, often un- 

jt, the entire enjoyment of his fortune and of his de- 
. muſt the unfortunate ſailor be obliged to ſacri- 


heart will be comforted in the tender embraces of his B O O K 
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B O © x fice two-thirds of his ſalary, the wants of his family, 
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at preſent three hundred and ninety- two ſhips of the} 


the ſeas, than by ſlaves, who are neceſſarily and in. 
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and the moſt valuable of his property, his liberty? 
Would not the country be ſerved with more zeal, 
with more vigour and underſtanding, by men who 
ſhould voluntarily devote to it all the natural and mo. 
ral powers they have acquired, or exerciſed, upon all 


ceſlantly employed in attending to the breaking of 
their chains? Improperly will the adminiſtrators of 
empires allege, in juſtification of their atrocious con- 
duct, that theſe navigators would refuſe to employ 
their hands, and exert their courage 1n engagements, 
if they were not dragged to them againſt their inclina- 
tions. Every circumſtance confirms that their mofl 
favourite object would be to follow their profeſſions; 
and it is demonſtrated, that even if they had any di. 
like to it, {till their neceſſities, which are ever renewed, 
would compel them to attend to 1t. 

But wherefore ſhould we not declare, that govern- 
ments are as well convinced as thole who cenſure them, 
of the injuſtice they commit towards their ſailors? but 
they chooſe rather to erect tyranny into a principle, 
than to own that it is impoſſible for them to be jull. 
In the preſent itate of things, all of them, and more 
eſpecially ſome, have raiſed their naval forces beyond 
what their circumſtances would allow, Their pride 
hath not yet ſuftered them to deſcend from that exag- 
gerated grandeur with which they had intoxicated 
both themſelves and their. neighbours. The time will 
come, however, and it cannot be very diſtant, when it 
will be neceflary to proportion armaments to the re- 
ſources of an exhauſted treaſury. This will be a for- 
tunate epocha for Europe, if it ſhould follow fo bright 
an example. That part of the world which poſſeſſes 


line, and four times that number of ſhips of war of an 
interior order, will derive great advantages from this 
revolution. The ocean will then be ploughed with 
fewer tleets, and thote will conſiſt of a leſs number 0: 
ſhips. The mercantile navy will be enriched from tÞt 
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military navy; and commerce will acquire a greater 3 0 O R 


degree of extenſion throughout the whole univerſe. 


Commerce produces nothing of itſelf; for it is not a exce, 


of a plaſtic nature. Its bulinels contiits in exchanges. 
By its operations, a town, a province, a nation, a part 
of the globe, are diſencumbered of what is uſelels to 
them, and receive what they are in want of. It is 
perpetually engaged in ſupplying the reſpective wants 
of men. Its knowledge, its funds, and its labours, are 
all devoted to this honourable and neceſſary office. Its 
influence could not exut without the arts and without 
cultivation: but theſe would be very inſignificant with- 
out its influence. By pervading the earth, by croſſing 
the ſeas, by raiſing the obſtacles which oppoled them- 
ſelves to the intercourſe of nations, by extending the 
ſphere of wants and the thirit of enjoyments, it mul- 
tiplies labour, it encourages induſtry, and becomes, in 
ſome meaſure, the moving principle of the world. | 

The Phoenicians were the firſt merchants of whom 
hiſtory hath preſerved the remembrance. Situated on 
the borders of the ſea, on the confines of Alia and 
Africa, to receive and diſpenſe all the riches of the an- 
cient world, they founded their colonies, and built 
their cities, with no other view but that of commerce. 
At Tyre, they were the maſters of the Mediterranean; 
it Carthage, they laid the foundations of a republic 
that traded, by the ocean, upon the richeſt of the Eu- 
ropean coaits. 

The Greeks ſucceeded the Phœnicians, as the Ro- 
mans did the Carthaginians and the Greeks: they held 
the dominion of the fea as well as of the land ; but 
they carried on no other kind of commerce, except 
that of conveying into Italy, for their own uſe, all the 
tiches of Africa, Aſia, and the conquered world. When 
Rome had invaded the whole world, and had loſt all 
her acquiſitions, commerce returned, as it were, to its 
original ſource towards the Eaſt. There it was eſta- 
biſhed, while the Barbarians overran Europe. The 
empire was divided; the din of arms, and the art of 
Var, remained in the Weſt ; Italy, however, preſerved 
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B O o K its communication with the Levant, where all the trea. 
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ſures of India were circulated. 
The Cruſades exhauſted in Aſia all the rage of zeal 


and ambition, of war and fanaticiſm, with which the 


Europeans were poſſeſſed ; but they were the cauſe of 
introducing into Europe a taſte for Aſiatic luxury, and 
redeemed, by giving rite to ſome degree of traffic and 
induſtry, the blood and the lives they had coſt. Three 
centuries, taken up in wars and voyages to the Eaſt, 
gave to the reſtleſs ſpirit of Europe a recruit it ſtood 
in need of, that it might not periſh by a kind of inter. 
nal conſumption : they prepared the way for that ex. 
ertion of genius and activity, which ſince aroſe, and 
diſplayed itſelf in the conqueſt and trade of the Eaſt 
Indies, and of America. 5 
The Portugueſe attempted, by degrees, and with 
circumſpection, to double the African coaſt. It was 


not till after fourſcore years of labours and of war, and 


after having made themſelves maſters of all the weſtern 
coaſt of that vaſt region, that they ventured to double 
the Cape of Good Hope. The honour of clearing this 
formidable barrier was reſerved to Vaſco de Gama, in 
1497, who at length reached the coaſt of Malabar, 
where all the treaſures of the moſt fertile countries of 
Aſia were to be circulated. This was the ſcene on 
which the Portugueſe diſplayed all their conqueſts. 
While this nation made itſelf maſter of the articles 
of trade, the Spaniards ſeized upon that which pur- 
chaſes them, the mines of gold and ſilver. Theſe me- 


tals became not only a ſtandard to regulate the value, 


but alſo the object of commerce. In this double uſe 
they ſoon engroſſed all the reſt. All nations were in 
want of them to facilitate the exchange of their com- 
modities, and obtain the conveniencies they ftood in 
need of. The luxury and the circulation of money in 


the ſouth of Europe, changed the nature as well as the 


direction of commerce, at the ſame time that it extend. 

ed its bounds. | | 
In the meanwhile, the two nations that had ſub- 

dued the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, neglected arts and 
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agriculture. They imagined every thing was to bey o O x 


obtained by gold, without conſidering that it is labour 
one that procures it: they were convinced, though 
are, and at their own expence, that the induſtry which 
they loſt was more valuable than the riches they ac- 
quired ; and the Dutch taught them this ſevere leſſon. 

The Spaniards and the Portugueſe, though poſſeſſed 
of all the gold in the world, remained or became poor; 
tie Dutch preſently acquired riches, without either 
lands or mines. As ſoon as theſe intrepid republicans 
hd taken refuge in the midſt of the ſeas, with Liberty 
their tutelary divinity, they perceived that their mo- 
alles would never be any thing more than the ſeat of 
their habitation, and that they ſhould be obliged to 
kek reſources and ſubſiſtence elſewhere. They caſt 


XIX. 
— aa 


their eyes over the globe, and ſaid to themſelves, 


The whole world is our domain; we will enjoy it 
by navigation and commerce. The revolutions 
* which ſhall happen upon this immenſe and perpe- 
' tually agitated ſcene, will never be concealed from 
our knowledge. Ifidolence and activity, flavery 
and independence, barbariſm and civilization, opu- 
' lence and poverty, culture and induſtry, purchaſes 
and ſales, the vices and the virtues of men, we will 
turn them all to our advantage. We will encourage 
the labours of the nations, or we will impede their 
* proſperity ; we will urge them on to war, or we will 


* endeavour to reſtore tranquillity among them, as it 


may be moſt ſuitable to our own intereſts.” 
Till that period, Flanders had been the centre of 
ommunication between the north and the ſouth of 


Europe. The United Provinces of Holland, which 


ad detached themſelves from it in order to belong 
ly to themſelves, took its place, and became, in 
heir turn, the ſtaple of all the powers which had more 
leſs exchanges to make. | 

The ambition of the new republic was limited to 
us firſt advantage. After having drawn into its ports 
e productions of other countries, its navigators went 
demſelves in queſt of them. Holland ſoon became 
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B 0 o k an immenſe magazine, where all the productions of 
XIX. the ſeveral climates were collected; and this union of 
ſo many important objects increaſed continually, in 
proportion as the wants of the people were multiplied, 
with the means of ſatisfying them. One merchandiſe 
attracted another. The commodities of the Old World 
invited thoſe of the New, One purchaſer brought ano. 
ther; and the treaſures already acquired became a cer. 

tain method of acquiring more. 

Every circumſtance was favourable to the riſe and 
progreſs of the commerce of this republic. Its poſition 
on the borders of the (ea, at the mouths of ſeveral great 
rivers ; its proximity to the moſt fertile or beſt culti- 
vated lands of Europe; its natural connections with 
England and Germany, which defended it againſt 
France; the little extent and fertility of its own ſoll, 
which obliged the inhabitants to become fiſhermen, 
ſailors, brokers, bankers, carriers, and commiſſaries; 
in a word, to endeavour to live by induſtry for want 
of territory. Moral cauſes contributed, with thoſe of 
the climate and the ſoil, to eftabliſh and advance its 
proſperity. The liberty of its government, which 
opened an aſylum to all ftrangers diſſatisfied with 
their own ; the freedom of its religion, which permit- 
ted a public and quiet profeſſion of all other modes 0 
wourlhip ; that is to ſay, the agreement of the voice of 
nature with that of conſcience, of intereſts with duty; 
in a word, that toleration, that univerſal religion of all 
equitable and enl:ghtened minds, friends to heaven 
and earth; to God, as to their father; to men, as to 
their brethren. Finally, this commercial republic 
found out the ſecret of availing itſelf of all events, and 
of making even the calamities and. vices of other na- 
tions concur in advancing its felicity. It turned to it 
own advantage the civil wars which fanaticiſm had 
raiſed among people of a reſtleſs ſpirit, or which pa- 
triotiſm had excited among a free people ; it profited 
by the indolence and ignorance which bigotry ſup— 
ported among two nations who were under the influ- 
ence of the imagination. 
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of W This ſpirit of induſtry in Holland, with which was B OO K 
ofMictermixed a confiderable ſhare of that political art , 

in WM vhbich ſows the ſeeds of jealouſy and diſcord among 
ed, the nations, at length excited the attention of other 
life MW powers. The Englith were the firſt to perceive that 
d trafic might be carried on without the interpoſition 
no. MW of the Dutch. England, where the encroachments 
er. Ml of deſpotiſm had given birth to liberty, becauſe they 
were antecedent to corruption and effeminacy, was 
lelirous of obtaining riches by labour, which is their 
antidote. The Engliſh firſt conſidered commerce as 
the proper ſcience and ſupport of an enlightened, pow- 
ertul, and even a virtuous people. They conſidered it 
ther as an improvement of induſtry than an acquiſi- 
tion of enjoy ments; rather as an encouragement and 
i ſource of activity in favour of population, than as a 
promoter of luxury and magnificence, for the purpoſe 
of parade. Invited to trade by their ſituation, this 
became the ſpirit of their government and the means 
of their ambition. All their ſchemes tended to this 
great object. In other monarchies, trade is carried on 
by the people; in this happy conſtitution by the ſtate, 
or the whole nation: ſhe carries it on indeed with a 
conſtant deſire of dominion, which implies that of en- 
laring other people, but by means, at leaſt, which 

conſtitute the happineſs of the world before it is ſub- ; 
tued, By war, the conqueror is little happier than 
the conquered, becauſe injuries and maſſacres are their 
mutual object; but by commerce, the conquering 
rople neceſſarily introduce induftry into the country, 
hich they would not have ſubdued if it had been al- 
rady induſtrious, or in which they would not main- 
an themſelves, if they had not brought induſtry in | 
dong with them, Upon theſe principles England had 
halide her commerce and her empire, and mutually 
and alternately extended one by the other. 

The French, ſituated under as favourable a ſky, and 
up- pon as happy a ſoil, have, for a long time, flattered 
f- themſclves with the idea that they had much to give 

o other nations, without being under a neceſſity of 
4 
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B O O Kaſking ſcarce any return. But Colbert was ſenſible 
. that in the ferment Europe was in at that time, there 
would be an evident advantage for the culture an 
productions of a country that ſhould employ thoſe of 
the whole world. He opened manufactures tor all the 
arts, the woollens, ſilks, dyes, embroideries, the gold 
and filver ſtuffs ; all acquired, in the eftabliſhments the 
operations of which he directed, a degree of perfection, 
which the other manufactures could not attain. Ti 
increaſe the utility of theſe arts, it was neceſſary to 
poſſeſs the materials for them. The culture of them 
was encouraged according to the diverſity of climates 
and territory. Some of them were required even cf 
the provinces of the kingdom, and the reſt from the 
colonies which chance had given it in the New World, 
as well as from all the navigators who had for a cen. 
tury paſt infeſted the ſeas with their robberies. The 
nation mult then neceſſarily have made a double pro- 
fit upon the materials and the workmanſhip of the 
- manufactures. The French purſued, for a long time, 
this precarious and temporary object of commerce, 
with an activity and ſpirit of emulation which mult 
have made them greatly ſurpaſs their rivals; and they 
ſtill enjoy that ſuperiority over other nations in all 
thoſe arts of luxury and ornament which procure riches 

to jnduſtry. 5 
The natural volatility of the national character, and 
its propenſity to trifling purſuits, hath brought tres. 
ſures to the ſtate, by the taſte that has fortunately 
4 prevailed for its faſhions. Like to that light and de- 
9 licate ſex, which teaches and inſpires us with a taſte 
 _— for dreſs, the French reign in all courts, and in all re- 
gions, reſpecting every thing that concerns ornament 
or magnificence ; and their art of pleaſing is one 0: 
the myſterious ſources of their fortune and power. 
Other nations have ſubdued the world by thoſe ſimpleMic 
and ruſtic manners, which conſtitute the virtues that: 
are fit for war; to them it was given to reign over Wn 
by their vices. Their empire will continue, till being! 
degraded and enſlaved by their maſters, by exerti01W!: 
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of authority equally arbitrary and unlimited, they wills O O K 
become contemptible in their own eyes. Then they **- 
will loſe, with their confidence in themſelves, that in- 
duſtry, which is one of the ſources of their opulence 
ind of the ſprings of their activity. 

Germany, which hath only a few ports; and thoſe 
had ones, hath been obliged to behold, with an indif- 
ferent or a jealous eye, its ambitious neighbours en- 
ching themſelves with the ſpoils of the ſea, and of 
the Eaſt and the Weſt Indies. Its induſtry hath been 
reltrained even upon its frontiers, which were perpe- 
tually ravaged by deſtructive wars, and as far as into 
the interior part of its provinces, by the nature of its 
conflitution, which is ſingularly complicated. A great 
deal of time, extenſive knowledge, and conſiderable 
efforts, would be requiſite, to eſtabliſh a commerce of 
any importance in a region where every thing ſeemed 
unfavourable to it, This period, however, is now at 
hand, Flax and hemp are already induſtriouſly culti- 
ated, and appear-under agreeable forms. Wool and 
cotton are wrought with {kill ; and other manufactures 
ze begun or improved. If, as the laborious and ſteady 
character of the inhabitants induces us to hope, the 
empire ſhould ever attain to the advantage of paying, 
vith its own productions and manutactures, for thoſe 
ich it is obliged to provide itſelf with from other 
nations, and to preſerve within itſelf the metals which 
we extracted from its mines, it will ſoon become one 
or the molt opulent countries of Europe. . 

It would be abſurd to announce {fo brilliant a deſ- 
tiny to the northern nations, although commerce hath 
to begun to meliorate their condition. The iron of 
their rude climate, which formerly ſerved only for 
their mutual deſtruction, hath been turned to uſes be- 
neficial to mankind ; and part of that which they uſed 
o deliver in its rough ſtate, is never fold at preſent 
ul after it hath been wrought. They have found a 
mart for their naval ſtores at a higher price than they 
vere formerly ſold for, before navigation had acquired 
lat prodigious extenſion which aſtoniſhes us. If ſome 
Vol. Vl. N 
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B Oo o K of theſe people indolently wait for purchaſers in their 
XIX. harbours, others carry out their productions themſelves 
into foreign ports; and this activity extends their ideas, 
their tranſactions, and their advantages. 
This new principle of the moral world hath infiny. 
ated itſelf by degrees, till it is become, as it were, ne- 
- ceſſary to the formation and exiſtence of political by. 
dies. The taſte for luxury and conveniencies hath 
produced the love of labour, which at preſent conſti- 
tutes the chief ſtrength of a ſtate. The ſedentary 
occupations of the mechanic arts indeed render men 
more liable to be affected by the injuries of the ſea- 
ſons, leſs fit to be expoſed to the open air, which is the 
firſt nutritive principle of life. But ſtill it is better that 
the human race ſhould be enervated under the roofs 
of the workſhops, than inured to hardſhips under 
tents; becauſe war deſtroys, while commerce, on the 
conttary, gives new life to every thing. By this uſe- 
ful revolution in manners, the general maxims of po- 
litics have altered the face of Europe. It is no longer: 
a people immerſed in poverty that becomes formidable: 
to a rich nation. Power is at preſent an attendant on © 
riches, becauſe they are no longer the fruit of conque? Mt 
but the produce of conftant labour, and of a life pen: 
in perpetual employment. Gold and ſilver corrupt on 
ly thoſe indolent minds which indulge in the delight 
of luxury, upon that ſtage of intrigue and meannelsM 
that is called greatneſs. But theſe metals employ thi" 
hands and arms of the people; they excite a ſpirit of 
agriculture in the fields, of navigation in the maritim u 
cities, and in the centre of the ſtate they lead to th: 
manufacturing of arms, clothing, furniture, and thY' 
conſtruction of buildings. A ſpirit of emulation exiſtFWot 
between man and nature: they are perpetually im pr 
proving each other. The people are formed and t: 
thioned by the arts they profeſs. ' If there be ſome oc 
cupations which ſoften and degrade the human race 


there are others by which it is hardened and repairedſ the 
If it be true that art renders them unnatural, they (I! 
ac 


not, at leaſt, propagate in order to deſtroy themſelve 
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as among the barbarous nations in heroic times. It is 53 O O R 


certainly an eaſy, as well as a captivating ſubject, to 
deſcribe the Romans with the ſingle art of war ſub- 
duing all the other arts, all other nations indolent or 
commercial, civilized or ſavage ; breaking or deſpiſing 
the vaſes- of Corinth ; more happy with their gods 
made of clay, than with the golden ſtatues of their 
worthleſs emperors. But it is a more pleaſing, and 
perhaps a nobler ſight, to behold all Europe peopled 
with laborious nations, who are continually failing 
round the globe, in order to cultivate and render it fit 
for mankind ; to fee them animate, by the enlivening 
breath of induſtry, all the regenerating powers of na- 
ture; ſeek in the abyſs of the ocean, and in the bowels 
of rocks, for new means of ſubſiſtence, or new enjoy- 
ments; ſtir and raiſe up the earth with all the mecha- 
nic powers invented by genius; eſtabliſh between the 
two hemiſpheres, by the happy improvements in the 
art of navigation, a communication of flying bridges, 
1t were, that re- unite one continent to the other; 
purſue all the tracks of the ſun, overcome its annual 
darriers, and pals from the tropics to the poles upon 
the wings of the wind; in a word, to fee them open 
l the itreams of population and pleaſure, in order to 
pour them upon the tace of the earth through a thou- 
and channels. It is then, perhaps, that the Divinity 
contemplates his work with ſatisfaction, and does not 
repent himſelf of having made man. 

Such is the image of commerce; let us now ad- 
mire the genius of the merchant. The ſame under- 
tanding that Newton had to calculate the motion of 
ne ſtars, the merchant exerts in tracing the progrelz 
ar the commercial people that fertilize the earth. His 
problems are the more difficult to reſolve, as the cir- 
cumſtances of them are not taken from the immu— 
ale laws of nature, as the ſyſtems of the geometri- 
an are; but depend upon the caprices of men, and 
the uncertainty of a thouſand complicated events. 
That accurate ſpirit of combination that Cromwell 
ad Richelieu muſt have had, the one to deſtroy, the 
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B 0 © Xother to eſtabliſh deſpotic government, the merchant 


XIX. 
— 


alſo poſſeſſes and carries it further: for he takes in 
both worlds at one view, and directs his operations up. 
on an infinite variety of relative conſiderations, which 
it is ſeldom given to the ſtateſman, or even to the 
philoſopher, to comprehend and eſtimate. Nothing 


muſt eſcape him ; he muſt foreſee the influence of | 


the ſeaſons upon "the plenty, the ſcarcity, and the 


quality of proviſions; upon the departure or return | 


of his ſhips; the influence of political affairs upon 
thoſe of commerce; the changes which war or peace 


muſt neceſſarily occaſion in the prices and demands for 


merchandiſe, in the quantity and choice of proviſions, 
in the ſtate of the cities and ports of the whole world; 


he muſt know the conſequences that an alliance of 
the two northern nations may have under the torrid 


zone; the progreſs, either towards aggrandizement or 


decay, of the ſeveral trading companies; the effect 


that the fall of any European power in India may 
have over Africa and America; the ſtagnation that 


may be produced in certain countries by the blocking 
up of ſome channels of induſtry; the reciprocal con- 
nection there is between moſt branches of trade, and 


the mutual aſſiſtances they lend by the temporary in- 
juries they ſeem to inflict upon each other; he muſt 


know the proper time to begin and when to ſtop in 


every new undertaking ; in a word, he muſt be ac- 


quainted with the art of making all other nations tri- 


butary to his own, and of increaſing his own fortune 


by increaſing the proſperity of his country ; or rather | 
he muſt know how to enrich himſelf by extending 


the general proſperity of mankind. Such are the ob- 
jects that the profeſſion of the merchant engages him 


to attend to: and ſtill this is not the whole extent ot 


them. 
Commerce is a ſcience which requires the know- 
ledge of men ſtill more than of things. Its difficul- 


ties ariſe leſs from the multiplicity of its tranſactions 
than from the avidity of thoſe who are engaged in 
them. It is therefore neceſſary to treat with them | 
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ipparently as if we were convinced of their good B O O R 
füth, and at the ſame time to take as many precau- ., 
tions as if they were deſtitute of every principle. 

Almoſt all men are honeſt out of their of own pro- 
feſſion; but there are few who, in the exerciſe of it, 
conform to the rules of ſcrupulous probity. This 
vice, which prevails from the higheſt to the loweſt 
ranks, ariſes from the great number of malverſations 
introduced by time and excuſed by cuſtom. Perſon- 
al intereſt and general habit conceal the crime and 
the meanneſs of ſuch proceedings. I do no more, it is 
ſaid, than what others do, and thus we accuſtom our- 
ſelves to commit actions which our conſcience ſoon 
ceaſes to reproach us with. . 1 

Theſe kinds of fraud do not appear ſo in the eyes 
of thoſe who indulge themſelves in them. As they 
are common to all profeſſions, do they not recipro- 
cally expiate each other? I take out of the purſe of 
thoſe who deal with me, what thoſe whom I have 
dealt with have taken too much out of mine. Will 
it be required, that a merchant, a workman, or any 
individual whatever, ſhould ſuffer the tacit and ſecret 
oppreſſions of all thoſe to whom his daily wants o- 
blige him to addreſs himſelf, without ever ſeeking his 
indemnity from any one of them? Since every thing 
s compenſated by general injuſtice, all will be as well 
as if the moſt rigid juſtice prevailed. | 

But can there be any kind of compenſation in theſe 
rapines of detail exerciſed by one claſs of citizens over 
all the reſt, or in thoſe exerciſed by the latter over the 
former? Are all profeſſions in equal want of each o- 


ther? Several of them, which are expoſed to frauds = 


inceſſantly renewed, do they not moſtly want oppor- 
tunities of impoſing in their turn? Do not circum- 
ſtances make an alteration from one day to another in 
the proportion there is between theſe impoſitions ? 
Thete obſervations will perhaps appear too trifling ; 
let us therefore be allowed to dwell upon one more 
important reflection. Will any wiſe man think it to 


de a matter of indiſference that iniquity ſhould be 
| L uy 
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B Oo x practiſed with impunity, and almoſt with univerſal 


conſent, in all ſtates ; that the body of a nation ſhould 


be corrupt, and to a degree of corruption that know; 
neither reſtraint nor bounds; and that there is a mate. | 
rial difference between a theft which hath. the ſanction | 
of cuſtom and is daily repeated, and any other poflible | 


act of injuſtice ? | | 
The evil mutt, however, be thought irremediable, at 
leaſt with reſpect to retail trades, ſince the only ſyſtem 


of morality applicable to thoſe who follow them is 


compriſed in theſe maxims: Endeavour not to be 
„ diſhonoured in your profeſſion. If you ſell dearer 


than other people, keep up at leaſt the reputation of 


*« ſelling better merchandiſe. Gain as much as you 


* can; and eſpecially avoid the having of two prices | 


« for your goods. Make your fortune as ſpeedily as 
* you can. If you ſhould not be ill- ſpoken of, and 
* ſhould not forfeit your character, all is well.” Ho- 


neſter principles might be ſubſtituted to theſe ; but it 


would be in vain. The trifling daily profits, thoſe nig- 


gardly favings which conſtitute eſſential reſources in 
lome profeſſions, lower and degrade the ſoul, and ex- 


tinguiſh in it all ſenſe of dignity, and nothing truly 
laudable can be either recommended to, or expected 


from a ſpecies of men who have arrived ta ſuch a pitch 


of degradation. | | 
It is not the ſame thing with thoſe whoſe ſpecula- 


tions embrace all the countries of the earth, whole | 


complicated operations connect the moſt diſtant na- 


tions, and by whoſe means the whole univerſe becomes 
one ſingle family. Theſe men may have a noble idea 
of their profeſſion, and it is almoſt unneceſſary to ſay to 


moſt of them, Be honeſt in your dealings; becauſe 
diſhoneſty, while it would be prejudicial to yourſelves, | 
would alto be injurious to your fellow-citizens, and a- 
ſperſe the character of your nation. 


Do not abuſe your credit; that is to ſay, in caſe of 


any unexpected misfortune, let your own funds be able 
to replace thoſe you have obtained from the confidence 
which your correſpondents have repoſed in your KNOW: | 


WI 
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ledge, your talents, and your probity. In the midſt ofBook 


the ſubverſion of your fortunes, ſhow yourſelves ſimi 
lar to thoſe great trees which the thunder hath thrown 


down, but which ſtill preſerve all their appearance of 
majeſty. 


You will miſtruſt yourſelves ſo much the more, as 


you are almoſt always the only judges of your own 


probity. 
I know very well that you will he always reſpected 


by the multitude as long as you are wealthy; but 


how will you appear in your own eyes? If you have 


no regard for your own eſteem, heap up gold upon 
gold and be happy, if it be poſſible for a man deſti- 
tute of morals to be ſo. 

You muſt undoubtedly have retained, as you ought, 


ſome religious principles. Remember, therefore, that 


1 time will come when your conſcience will reproach 
you for riches diſhoneſtly acquired, and which you 
muſt reſtore, unleſs, like madmen, you ſet at defiance 
: Judge who is ready to call you to a rigid account of 
them. 

Serve all nations; but whatever advantage may be 
offered to you from ſpeculation, give it up, if it ſhould 
be injurious to your own country. 

Let your word be ſacred. Be ruined if it be neceſ⸗ 
ary, rather than break it; and ſhow that honour is 
more precious to you than gold. | 

Do not embrace too many objects at once. What- 
ever ſtrength of mind you may have, or however ex- 


| tenlive your genius may be, remember that the com- 


mon day of the labouring man conſiſts of little more 
than {ix hours, and that all affairs which may require 
a longer day, would be neceſlarily intruſted to your 
ſubaltern alliſtants. A chaos would ſoon be formed 
around you, in diſſipating of which you might find 
yourſelf plunged from the ſummit of proſperity, where 
jou imagine yourſelf to be, to the bottomleis pit o 
misfortune. 
] ſhall never ceaſe to recommend order to you: 


TIthout it, every thing becomes uncertain. Nothing | 
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B O O R is done, or every thing is ill and haſtily done. Ne. 


glect renders all undertakings equally ruinous. 
Although there be perhaps not one government ho- 
neſt enough to induce an individual to aſſiſt it with his 
credit, nevertheleſs I adviſe you to run the chance of 
it: but let not this aſſiſtance exceed your own fortune, 
You may 1njure yourſelf for your country, but none 
but yourſelf. The love of one's country muſt be ſub. 
ordinate to the laws of honour and of juſtice. 

Never put yourſelf under the neceflity of diſplay. 
ing your ſorrows and your deſpair to a court, who will 
coolly allege to you the public neceſſity, and will make 
you the ſhameful offer of a ſafe conduct. It is in you 
that the foreigners and the citizens have placed their 
confidence, and not in the miniftry of a nation. It is 
in your hands that they have depoſited their funds, and 
nothing can ſcreen you from their reproaches and from 
thoſe of your conſcience, if you have one. 
You will be exceedingly prudent if you form no o- 
ther enterpriſes, except thoſe which may miſcarry, 
without affecting your family or diſturbing your own 
repoſe. | . | 

Be neither puſillanimous nor raſh. Puſillanimity 
would keep you in a ſtate of mediocrity ; raſhnels 
might deprive you in one day of the fruit of ſeveral 
years labour. 

There is no compariſon to be made between for- 
tune and credit. Fortune without credit is of little 
conſequence. Credit without fortune is unhmited. As 


long as credit remains, ruin is not completed; but the 


leaſt ſhock to your credit may be followed by the 
worſt of cataſtrophes. I have known an inſtance in 
which, at the end of twenty years, it had not yet 
bee forgotten, that an opulent company had ſtopped 
payment for the ſpace of four-and-twenty hours. 
The credit of a merchant is recovered with till 
greater difficulty than the honour of a woman: no- 
thing but a kind of miracle can put a ſtop to an alarm 


which ſpreads itſelf inſtantaneouſly from one hemi- 


{phere of the globe to the other. 
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The merchant ought not to be leſs jealous of his B3 O O R 


credit, than the military man of his honour. 

If you have any elevation of mind, you will rather 
chooſe to ſerve your fellow- citizens with leſs advan- 
age, than foreigners at a leſs ritk, with leſs trouble, 
ind with more profit. | 

Prefer an honeſt tg a more lucrative ſpeculation. 

It hath been ſaid, that the merchant, the banker, 

ind the factor, being citizens of the world by pro- 
feſſion, were not citizens of any particular country. 
Let ſuch injurious diſcourſe no longer be holden againſt 
yOu. 
If, when you quit trade, you ſhould only enjoy a- 
mong your fellow-citizens that degree of conſideration 
granted to conſiderable riches, you will not have ac- 
quired every thing which you might have obtained 
trom commerce. | 

The contempt of riches is perhaps incompatible with 
the ſpirit of commerce: but woe be to thoſe in whom 
that ſpirit ſhould exclude all ſentiments of honour. 

have raiſed an altar in my heart to four claſſes of 
atizens : to the philoſopher, who ſearches after truth, 
who enlightens the nations, and who preaches, by his 
example, virtue to men; to the magiſtrate, who knows 
how to maintain an equal balance of juſtice ; to the 
military man who defends his country; and to the ho- 
neſt merchant, who enriches and honours it. The 
huſbandman, by whom we are fed, will excuſe me for 
having forgotten him. 

If the merchant doth not conſider himſelf among 
this diſtinguiſned rank of citizens, he doth not hold him- 
elf in ſufficient eſtimation. He forgets, that in his 
ncrning's work a few ſtrokes of his pen put the four 
quarters of the world in motion for their mutual hap- 
pineſs. | | 

Suffer not yourſelves to indulge any baſe jealouſy 


or the proſperity of another. If you thwart his ope- 


nations without any motive, you are a bad man; and 
it you happen to diſcover his operations, and appro- 
ate them to yourſelf, you will have robbed him. 
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HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 


BOOK The influence of gold is as fatal to individuals as t6 


nations. If you do not take care, you will be intox. 
icated with it. You will be defirous of heaping 
wealth upon wealth, and you will become either a. 
varicious or prodigal. If you be avaricious, you will 
be rigid, and the ſentiment of commiſeration and be. 
nevolence will be extinguiſhed within you. If you 
be prodigal, after having nates the prime of your 
life in acquiring riches, you will be reduced to indi- 
gence by extravagant expences ; and if you ſhould 
eſcape this misfortune, you will not efcape contempt, 
Open ſometimes your purſe to the unfortunate and 
induſtrious man. | 
If you wiſh to be honoured during your life, and 
after your death, conſecrate a part of your fortune 
to ſome monument of public utility. Woe to your 
heirs, if they be diſpleaſed at this expence, 
Remember, that when a man dies who hath nothing 
but his wealth to boaſt of, he 1s no loſs to ſociety. 
Theſe maxims, which we have allowed ourſelves to 


recal to the memory of man, have always been, and 


will always be true. If it ſhould happen that they 
ſhould appear problematical to ſome of thoſe perſons 
whoſe actions they are intended to regulate, the pub- 
lic authority muſt be blamed for it. The rapactous 
and: ſervile treaſury encourage in all parts private in- 
juſtice, by the general acts of injuſtice they are een 
to commit. They oppreſs commerce with the num- 
berleſs impoſts they lay upon it; they degrade the 
merchant, by the injurious ſuſpicions which they are 
inceſſantly throwing out againſt his probity ; they ren- 
der, in ſome meaſure, fraud neceflary, by the fatal in- 
vention of monopolies. 
Monopoly is the excluſive privilege of one citizen, 
over all others, to buy or to fell. At this definition 
every ſenſible man will tart, and ſay: Among citizens, 
all equals, all ſerving ſociety, all contributing to its ex- 
pences, in proportion to their means, how is it poſſible 
that one of them ſhould have a right, of which ano- 
ther is legally deprived? What matter, then, is 18, 


IN THE EAST AND WEST INDIES, 


o facred in its nature, that any man whatever cannot 3 O O x 
xquire it, ik he be in want of it; or diſpoſe of it, if , 


i ſhould belong to him? | 

If any one could pretend to this privilege, it would 
undoubtedly be the ſovereign. Nevertheleſs, he can- 
not do it, for he 1s nothing more than the firſt of the 
citizens. The body of the nation may gratify him 
with it; but then it is only an act of deference, and 
not the conſequence of a prerogative, which would 
neceſſarily be tyrannical. If, therefore, the ſovereign 
cannot arrogate it to himſelt, much leſs can he confer 
t upon another. We cannot give away what is not 
our legitimate property. | 

But if, contrary to the nature of things, there ſhould 
exiſt a people, having ſome pretenſions to liberty, and 
where the chief hath nevertheleſs arrogated to himſelf, 
or conferred a monopoly on another, what hath been 
the conſequence of this infringement of general rights? 
Rebellion undoubtedly. No; it ought to have been, 


although it has not. The reaſon of this is, that a ſo- 


cety is an aſſemblage of men, employed in different 


functions, having different intereſts, jealous, puſilla- 


nimous, preferring the peaceable enjoyment of what 
is left them, to the having recourſe to arms in the 


defence of what is taken from them; living by the 
ide of each other, and preſſing upon each other, 


vithout any concurrence of inclination : it is becauſe 
this unanimity, ſo uſeful, if even it ſhould ſubſiſt a- 
mong them, would neither give them the courage nor 
the ftrength they are in want of, and conſequently 
neither the hope of conquering, nor the reſolution of 
periſhing : it is, becauſe they would ſee for themſelves 
an imminent danger in a fruitleſs attempt, while in 
lucceſs they would ſee only advantages for their de- 
cendants, whom they have leſs regard for than they 
have for themſelves.—Sometimes, however, this cir- 
cumſtance hath happened. Les, but it was brought 
about by the enthuſiaſm of fanaticiſm. 

But in whatever country monopoly may have taken 
Pace, it hath produced nothing but devaſtation. Ex- 
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HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 


B © 0 K cluſive privileges have ruined the Old and the Neuf 


World. There is no infant colony in the New He 
miſphere which hath not been either weakened or de ne 
ſtroyed by it. In our hemiſphere, there is no flouriſh Wi" 
ing country the ſplendour of which it hath not extin MW 
guiſhed; no enterpriſe, however brilliant, which its 
hath not obſcured ; no circumſtance, more or leſs flat Mc 
tering, which it hath not turned to the general detriM" 
ment. | | bar 

But by what fatality hath all this happened? It fil 
was not a fatality, but a neceſſity. It hath been done ind 
becauſe it was neceſſary it ſhould be done, and fol” 
this reaſon : becaule the poſſeſſor of a privilege, how qul 
ever powerful he may be, can never have either thi” 
credit or the reſources of a whole nation: becauſe hi" 
monopoly not being able to laſt for ever, he avail be 
himſelf of it as faſt as he can, ſees nothing but the pre 


ſent moment, and every thing which is beyond the vi 
term of his excluſive privilege is nothing to him; he iy 
chooſes rather to be lets rich without waiting, thai 
more rich by waiting. By an inſtinct natural to man why 
whoſe enjoyments are founded upon injuſtice, tyranM** 
ny, and vexation, he is perpetually in dread of th 
ſuppreſſion of a privilege fatal to all. This has hap 1 
pened, becauſe his intereſt is all to himſelf, and the ing joll 
tereſt of the nation is nothing to him: it is becauſe 8 
for a ſmall and momentary advantage, but for a cer. 
tain one, he ſcruples not to do a great and permanent 
miſchief: it is becauſe the excluſive privilege, when it ja 
comes to the ſpot where it is to be exerciſed, introdu uſt 
ces along with it the train of all perſecutions : it is be ll © 
cauſe, by the folly, the vague extent, or the extenſion”* 
of the terms of his grant, and by the power of hin aul 
who hath either granted or protects it, he becomeyy ll 
malter of all, interferes with every thing; he reltrains lat 
and deſtroys every thing; he will annihilate a branc uy 
of induſtry uſeful to all, in order to compel anothel Wat 
branch, prejudicial to all but himſelf; he will pretend 18 
to command the foil, as he hath commanded the 1: . 
e 


bours, and the ground mutt ceaſe producing what 1! 
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oper to it, in order to produce only what is ſuitable 3 00 R 
o the monopoly, or to become barren; for he will, 
nefer barrenneſs to a fertility which interferes with 
Im, and ſcarcity which he does not feel, to plenty 
rhich might diminiſh his profits: it is becauſe, accord- 
ng to the nature of the thing of which he hath got the 
xclufive trade, if it be an article of primary neceſlity, 
e will ſtarve at once a whole country, er leave it quite 
ure; if it be not an article of primary neceſſity, he 
gal ſoon be able, by indirect means, to make it one, 
ind he will ſtill ſtarve, and leave quite bare the coun- 
ry, which he will eaſily deprive of the means of ac- 
quring this article: it is becauſe it is almoſt poſſible 
or him, who is the ſole vender, to make himlelt, by 
contrivances as artful and deep as they are atrocious, 
Jie only buyer; and that then he will put at pleaſure 
he article he ſells at a very exorbitant price, and that 
„ich the people are obliged to ſell to him at a very 
one. Then it is, that the ſeller, being diſguſted 
if a branch of induſtry, of a culture and of a labour 
lich doth not bring him the equivalent of his expen- 
ces, every thing goes to ruin, and the nation falls into 
miſery. | 3 
The term of the excluſive privilege expires, and the 
polleflor of it retires opulent; but the opulence of a 
ingle man, raiſed upon the ruin of the multitude, is a 
ret evil; and, therefore, why hath it not been ob- 
nated? Wherefore is it not oppoſed? From the pre- 
dice, as cruel as it is abſurd, that it is a matter of in- 
u erence to the ſtate, whether wealth be in the purſe 
ef one man, or of another; whether it be confined to 
nne man, or diſtributed among leveral. Abjurd, be- 
im aule in all caſes, and eſpecially in thoſe of great ne- N 
e ellity, the ſovereign addreſſes himſelf to the nation; | 
n lat is, to a great number of men, who poſſeſs ſcarce 
May thing, and whoſe ruin is completed by the little 
cat is taken from them; and to a very ſmall number 
nM" men, who poſſeſs a great deal, and who give a lit- 
at. or indeed who never give in proportion to what 
17 poſſeſs; and whoſe contribution, if even it were 
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B o © k upon a level with their wealth, would never yield the 
XIX. hundredth part of what might have been obtained 

— — R . | 
| without exaction and without murmur, from a nume ed 
rous ſet of people in eaſy circumſtances. Cruel, be u 

cauſe, with equal advantages, it would be an ad of 
inhumanity to compel the multitude to want and tal: 
ſuffer. | N 
But is the exclufive privilege gratuitouſly granted We! 
Sometimes; and it is then a mark of acknowledgmen(M:n 
either for great ſervices, or for a long train of meanyo 
ſervilities, or the reſult of the intrigues of a ſeries ol: 
ſubalterns, bought and fold ; one extremity of which d 

ſeries comes from the loweſt claſſes of ſociety, while 
the other is contiguous to the throne; and that is whaMi 
is called protection. When ſold, it is never for its fue 
value, and that for ſeveral reaſons. It is impoſſibl u 
that the price paid for it can compenſate for the raW'i 
vages it occaſions. Its value cannot yet be known 
neither by the chief of the nation, who knows nothing 
nor by his repreſentative, who is often as ill informed 
beſide that he is ſometimes a traitor to his maſter and 
to his country; nor even by the purchaſer himſelf 
who always calculates his acquiſition by the rate of it 
b leaſt produce. In a word, theſe ſhameful bargains be 
ing moſtly made in times of criſis, the adminiſtratio Mou 
accepts a ſum little proportioned to the value of th 0. 
thing, but advanced in the moment of urgent neceſſiſi ub 
ty, or, what is more common, of urgent caprice. ſell 
Laſtly, let us examine what is the reſult of thel 
monopohes repeated, and of the diſaſters which attend 
them ; the ruin of the ſtate, and the contempt of pub 
lic faith. After theſe acts of infidelity, which canno 
be mentioned without exciting a bluſh, the nation! 
plunged into deſolation. In the midſt of ſeveral mil t 
lions of unfortunate wretches, there ariſes the prov 
head of ſome extortioners, gorged with riches, and in 
ſulting over the miſery of all. The empire, enervated 
totters for ſome time on the borders of the abyſs int 
which it falls, amongſt the acclamations of contemp 
and ridicule from its neighbours; unleſs Heaven ſhoul 
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fllains of whom he is the terror. 

The obſtacles with which the ſeveral governments 
dog the trade which their ſubjects either carry on, or 
gught to carry on, among themſelves, are ſtill much 
d vore multiplied in that trade which is carried on be- 
nM 'tieen one ſtate and the reſt. This jealouſy of the 
anW rowers, which is almoſt of modern date, might be ta- 
ofMieo for a ſecret conſpiracy to ruin each other, without 
vantage to any one of them. 

Thoſe who govern the people exert the fame ſkull 
n guarding againſt the induſtry of the nations, as in 
reſerving themſelves from the artifices of the intri- 
gung men by whom they are ſurrounded. Ads of 
W violence and reciprocal enmity univerſally prevail in 
nM! parts. Some ignorant, mean, and corrupt men, 
0 fave filled Europe, and the whole world, with a mul- 
08 tude of unbearable reſtraints, which have been more 
nnd more extended. Centinels and obſtacles are pla- 
ed in every part of the ſea and of the land. The tra- 
it eller enjoys no repoſe, the merchant no property; 
e both are equally expoſed to all the ſnares of an inſidi- 
os legiſlation, that gives rite to crimes by its prohibi— 
hi ons, and to penalties by crimes. Men become cul- 
fi fable without knowing it, or without deſign ; are ar— 
fed, plundered, and taxed, without having any thing 
o reproach themſelves with. Such is the fate of com- 
aexce in time of peace. But what ſhall we lay of 
ommercial wars? : 

It is natural enough for, a people, pent up in the 1cy 
ſegtons of the north, to dig out iron from the bowels 
the earth that refuſes them ſubſiſtence, and to reap 
lie harveſt of another nation by force of arms: hun- 


wit neceſſarily live by plunder, when they have no 
orn. But when a nation enjoys the privilege of an 
Venitye commerce, and can ſupply ſeveral other ſtates 


nile up a ſaviour in its favour, whom it always expects, B © K 
hut who doth not always arrive, or who is ſoon diſguſt- cg 
ed by the general perſecution he experiences from thoſe 


er, which is reſtrained by no laws, cannot violate any, 
and ſeems to plead an excuſe for theſe hoſtilities. Men 
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B 00 x from its ſuperfluity, what motive can induce it to de. 


XIX. 
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clare war againſt other induſtrious nations, to obſtrud 1 
their navigation and their labours ; in a word, to for- e 
bid them to hve, on pain of death? Why does it ar. Mn: 
rogate to itſelf an excluſive branch of trade, a right ofM iz 


fiſhing and of navigation, as if it were a matter of pro. ui 


perty, and as if the ſea were to be divided into acresMl th; 
as well as the land? The motives of ſuch wars ate co 
eaſily diſcovered : we know that the jealouſy of com 
merce is nothing more than a jealouſy of power. Bui ve 
have any people a right to obſtruct a work they can 
not execute themſelves, and to condemn another na 
tion to indolence, becauſe they themſelves chooſe te 
be entirely given up to it? | 
How unnatural and contradictory an expreſſion is 
war of commerce! Commerce is the ſource and br 
means of ſubſiſtence; war of deſtruction. Commerce ka. 
may, poſſibly, give riſe to war, and continue it; but 
war puts a ſtop to every branch of commerce. What 
ever advantage one nation may derive from another 1 
trade becomes a motive of induſtry and emulation tq; 
both: in war, on the contrary, the injury affects both 
for plunder, fire, and ſword, can neither improve land: 
nor enrich mankind. The wars of commerce are {c 
much the more fatal, as by the preſent ſuperiority ol 
the maritime powers over thoſe of the continent, ang}y 
of Europe over the three other parts of the world, thWipo 
conflagration becomes general; and that the diſlenWno! 
lions of two maritime powers excite the ſpirit of diu 
cord among all their allies, and occafion inactivity eve te 
among the neutral powers. Wit 
Coaſts and ſeas ſtained with blood, and covered wit bee 
dead bodies; the horrors of war extending from pole 
to pole, between Africa, Aſia, and America, as we!Wn: 
throughout the ſea that ſeparates us from the Neri: 
World, as throughout the vaſt extent of the Pacifi at! 
Ocean: ſuch has been the ſpectacle exhibited in thb 
two laſt wars, in which all the powers of Europe hahn 
been alternately ſhaken, or have diſtinguiſhed themWucr 
ſelves by ſome remarkable exertion. In the mean 
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while, the earth was depopulated, and commerce did B © 0 R 
not ſupply the lofles it had ſuſtained ; the lands were 5 


xhauſted by taxes, and the channels of navigation did 
wot affiſt the progreſs of agriculture. The loans of the 
fare previouſly ruined the fortunes of the citizens by 
ufurious profits, the forerunners of bankruptcy. Even 
thoſe powers that were victorious, opprefled by the 
conqueſts they had made, and having acquired a great- 
xr extent of land than they could keep or cultivate, 
were involved in the ruin of their enemies. The neu- 
tral powers, who were deſirous of enriching themſelves 
n peace, in the midſt of this commotion, were expoſed, 
nd tamely ſubmitted to inſults more diſgraceful than 
the defeats of an open war. 


The ſpirit of diſcord had been transferred from the 


fbrereigns to the people. The citizens of the ſeveral 
hates took up arms reciprocally to plunder each other. 
Nothing was ſeen but merchantmen changed into pri- 
nteers: thoſe by whom they were commanded were 
not urged by neceſſity to follow this employment; 

ſome of them had fortunes, and the others might have 


Wicceived advantageous ſalaries from all fides. An in- 


adinate paſſion for plunder was the only ſtimulus they 
had to this depravity. When they met with a peace- 
ful merchantman, they were ſeized with a ferocious 
by, which manifeſted itlelf in the moſt lively tran- 
ports: they were cruel, and homicides. An enemy 
nore fortunate, ſtronger, or bolder, might, in their 
urn, deprive them of their prey, their liberty, and 
ler life. But the aſpect of a danger ſo common did 
not diminiſh either their avarice or their rage. This 
pecies of frenzy was not new. It had been known in 
ue moſt diſtant ages, and had been perpetuated from 
dae century to another. Man, at all times, though 
not urged by the unconquerable ſtimulus of hunger, 
ath ſought to devour man. The calamity, however, 
inch we here deplore, had never ariſen to that pitch 
which we have ſeen it. The activity of piracy hath 
nereaſed in proportion as the ſeas have furniſhed i: 
Vol. VT. YT. 
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PB o O K with more means to ſatisfy its avidity and its turbulent 

XIX. ſpirit. 1 

9 5 Will nations, then, never be convinced of the ne. 
ceſſity of putting an end to theſe acts of barbariſm? 
Would not a reſtraint which ſhould check their pro. 
greſs prove a circumſtance of evident utility? Where. 
fore muſt the productions of the two worlds be either 
{ſwallowed up in the abyſs of the ocean, together with Ml ti 
the veſſels which convey them; or become the prey Wl « 
of the vices and debauchery of a few vagabonds, de. ) 
ſtitute of morals and of principles? Will this infatua- M i! 
tion continue much longer, or will the adminiſtrators n 
of empires at length open their eyes to the light! n 
Should they one day be made acquainted with their b. 

N true intereſts, with the eſſential intereſts of the focie- 

. ties at the head of which they are placed, they will M in 
4 not limit their policy to the clearing of the ſeas from M c: 
pirates, but they will extend it ſo far, as to leave 2 in 
free intercourſe to the connections ſubſiſting between ¶ p: 
their reſpective ſubjects, during thoſe murderous and M nm 
deſtructive hoſtilities which frequently haraſs and ra-W :t 
vage the globe. 

They are fortunately paſt thoſe deplorable times, MW th 
when the nations fought for their mutual annihilation. W pc 
The troubles which at preſent divide Europe have not Pe 
ſo fatal an aim. It is ſeldom that any other object » WM nc 
propoſed, than the reparation of ſome injuſtice, or the WW re 
maintenance of a certain equilibrium between empires. tr 
The belligerent powers will undoubtedly endeavour W re! 
to annoy and to weaken each other as much as poſſ- n. 
ble: but if none of them could do more miſchief than WW tic 
they ſuffered, would it not be generally uteful to put ¶ ex 
a ſtop to theſe calamities? This is what conſtantly W na 
happens, when war ſuſpends the operations of com- ¶ eo 
merce. | Wit 

Then one ſtate rejects the productions and the in- T! 
duſtry of the adverſe ſtate, which, in its turn, rejecs of 
her productions and her induſtry. This is, on both T. 
ſides, a diminution of labour, of profit, and of enjoy-M in 
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IN THE EAST AND WEST IN DIES. 


circumiances, is not ſo favourable as we are perhaps 
accuſtomed to conſider it. Beſide that their agency 
muſt neceſſarily be very expenſive, they endeavour to 
raiſe themſelves upon the ruin of thoſe whom they 
ſeem to ſerve. Whatever their foil and their manu- 
factures can furniſh is ſubſtituted, as much as poſlible, 
to the productions of the ſoil and manufactures of the 
armed powers, which frequently do not recover at the 
peace what the hoſtilities had made them loſe. It will 
therefore be always conſiſtent with the intereſts of the 
nations which make war againſt each other, to conti- 


nue, without reſtraint, the exchanges they carried on 


before their diſſenſions. 
All truths hold by each other. Let this truth, the 
importance of which we have eſtabliſhed, direct the 


conduct of governments; and we ſhall ſoon ſee thoſe 


innumerable barriers, which, even in times of the moſt 
profound tranquillity, ſeparate the nations, whatever 
may be the affinities which nature or chance hath cre- 
ated between them, will exiſt no more. | 
The moſt ſanguinary diſputes were formerly no more 
than tranſient exploſions, after which, each people re- 
poled upon their arms, either defeated or triumphant. 
Peace, at that time, was peace; but, at preſent, it is 
nothing more than a tacit war. Every ſtate rejects fo- 
reign productions, either by prohibitions, or by re- 
traints often equivalent to prohibitions. Every ſtate 
refuſes its own, upon ſuch equitable terms which might 
make them be ſought after, or extend their conſump- 
ton, The defire of mutually annoying each other is 
extended from one pole to the other. In vain hath 
nature regulated, that, under her wile laws, every 


country ſhould be opulent, powertul, and happy, from 


the wealth, the power, and the felicity of the reſt. 


They have, unanimouſly as it were, diſturbed this plan 


of univerſal benevolence, to the detriment of them all. 

Their ambition hath led them to infulate themſelves ; 

and this ſolitary fituation hath made them deſirous of 

an excluſive proſperity. Evil for evil hath then been 
Aa ij 
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B O O K returned. Artifices have been oppoled to artifices, 


XIX. 
—ä — 


proſcriptions to proſcriptions, and fraud to fraud. Na. 


tions have become enervated, in attempting to ener. 
vate the rival powers; and it was impoſſible that it 
ſhould be otherwiſe. The connections of commerce 
are all very cloſe. One of its branches cannot expe- 
rience any oppoſition, without the others being ſenh. 


ble of it. Commerce connects people and fortunes to. 


gether, and eſtabliſhes the intercourſe of exchanges, 


It is one entire whole, the ſeveral parts of which at. 


tract, ſupport, and balance each other. It reſembles 
the human body, all the parts of which are affected, 


when one of them doth not fulfil the functions that 


were deſtined to it. 


Would you with to put an end to the calamitics | 
which ill contrived plans have brought upon the whole 


earth, you mult pull down the fatal walls with which 


they have encompailicd themſelves. You mult reſtore 


that happy fraternity which conſtituted the delight of | 


the firſt ages. Let the people, in whatever country 
fate may have placed them, to whatever government 
they may be ſubject, whatever religion they may pro- 


refs, communicate as freely with each other, as the in- 


habitants of a hamlet with thoſe of a neighbouring 
one; with thoſe of the moſt contiguous town, and 
with all thoſe of the ſame empire; that is to ſay, tree 
from duties, tormalities, or predilections. 

Then, but not before, the earth will be filled with 
productions, and thoſe of an exquiſite quality. The 
frenzy of impoſitions and prohibitions hath reduced 
each ſtate to cultivate commodities, which its foil and 
its climate rejected, and which were never either ot 
good quality, or plentiful. The labours will be direct- 
ed to another channel. When the earth can ſatisf) 
its wants in a more pleaſant way, and at à cheaper 
rate, it will turn all its activity to objects for which 
nature had deſtined it; and which being ſuch as they 
ſhould be, will find an advantageous mart in thote 
places even where an enlightened ſyſtem of economy 
all have determined the people to reject them. 
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IN THE EAST AND WEST INDIES, 


degree of proſperity, to which they are allowed to a- 
ich they will enjoy both their own riches, and the 
nehes of other nations. The people who had till then 
had ſome ſucceſs in trade, have hitherto imagined that 
that their neighbours could only make their own trade 
fouriſh at the expence of theirs. This preſumption 


had made them behold with an anxious and ſuſpicious 


eye the efforts that were made to improve their ſitu- 


ation; and had excited them to interrupt, by the ma- 


neuvres of an active and unjuſt cupidity, labours the 
conſequences of which they dreaded. They will al- 
ter their conduct, when they ſhall have underſtood, 
that the natural and moral order of things is ſubvert- 


ed by the preſent ſtate of them; that the idleneſs of 


one Country. 1s hurtful to all the reſt, either becauſe it 
condemns them to more labour, or becaule it deprives 
them of ſome enjoyments ; that toreign induitry, far 
from confining theirs, will extend it; that the more 
benefits ſhall be multiplied around them, the more 
eaſy it will be for them to extend their conveniences 
and their exchanges; that their harveſts and their ma- 
nukactures mult neceſſarily fall to ruin, if the marts, 
and their returns, are to be deficient; that ſtates, as 
yell as individuals, have a vitible intereſt, habitually, 
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Then, but not before, all nations will attain to thats 0 o K 
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to ſell at the higheſt price poſſible, and to purchaſe 


i the higheſt price poſſible; and that this double ad- 
antage can be found only in the greateſt poſſible 
competition, and in the greateſt affluence, between 
the ſellers and the purchaſers. This is the intereſt of 
every government, and it is therefore the intereſt of all 
ot them. 

Let it not be ſaid, that, in the ſyſtem of a general 
and illimited liberty, ſome people would acquire a 
too determined aſcendant over the reſt. The new 
plans will not deprive any ſtate of its ſoil or of its ge- 
nus. Whatever advantages each may have had in 
mes of prohibition, it will preſerve under the guid- 
ace of better principles. Its utility will even in— 
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B Oo © x creaſe conſiderably, becauſe its neighbours, enjoying A : 

XIX- more wealth, will more and more extend its conſump. W 

tions. 

If there exiſted a country which might be allowed 

to have ſome diſlike to the abolition of the prohibi. Ml ! 

tive government, it undoubtedly would be that which 

improvident nature hath condemned to an eternal po. Wl | 

-verty. Accuſtomed to reject, by ſumptuary laws, the ! 

delights of more fortunate countries, they night be 

apprehenſive that a communication entirely free, with d 

them, might ſubvert their maxims, corrupt their mo- 

rals, and pave the way for their ruin. Theſe alarms MW Þ 

would be ill-founded. Except, perhaps, a few mo- 

| ments of illuſion, every nation would regulate their WM * 
; wants by their abilities, 

Happy, then, and infinitely hapwy: will be that pow- IM * 
er, which ſhall be the firſt to diſencumber itſelf of the 
reſtraints, the taxes, and the prohibitions, which in Ml © 
all parts oppreſs and ſtop the progreſs of commerce. 
Attracted by the liberty, the facility, the ſafety, and MI * 
the multiplicity of exchanges ; the ſhips, the produc-WMl © 
tions, the commodities, and the merchants of all coun- 
tries, will crowd into their ports. The cauſes of ſo " 
ſplendid a proſperity will ſoon be underſtood ; and the WF © 
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Agricul- Commerce, which naturally ariſes from agriculture, 
cure. 


nations, renouncing their ancient errors and their de. 00 
L ſtructive prejudices, will haſten to adopt principles {oF * 
k fertile in favourable events. The revolution will be- P 
i come general. Clouds will be diſpelled in all parts; I in 
0 a ſerene ſky will ſhine over the face of the whole globe, A 
1 and nature will reſume the reins of the world. Then, d 
j or never, will that univerſal peace ariſe, which a war- b 
I like but humane monarch did not think to be a chi- 
N merical idea. If ſo deſirable and fo little expected a 
benefit ſhould not iſſue from this new order of things, 
N from this great unfolding of reaſon, at leaſt the gene- ol 
; ral felicity of men will be eſtabliſhed upon a more ſo- be 
a lid baſis. 
i tu 


returns to it by its bent and by its circulation. Thus V1 
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IN THE EAST AND WEST IN DIES. 


it 1s ; that the rivers return to the ſea, which has pro- B O O K 


duced them, by the exhalations of its waters into va- 

pours, and by the fall of thoſe vapours into waters. 

The flow of gold brought by the circulation and con- 
ſumption of the fruits of the earth, returns, at length, 

into the fields, there to produce all the neceſſaries of 
life and the materials of commerce. If the lands be 
not cultivated, all commerce is precarious; becauſe it 
is deprived of its original ſupplies, which are the pro- 
ductions of nature. Nations that are only maritime, 
or commercial, enjoy, it 1s true, the fruits of commerce; 
but the tree of it belongs to thoſe people who culti- 
rate it. Agriculture is therefore the firſt and real 
opulence of a ſtate. 

Theſe benefits were not enjoyed in the infancy of 
the world. The firſt inhabitants of the globe relied 
only upon chance, and upon their dexterity, tor pro- 
curing to themſelves an uncertain ſubſiſtence. They 
wandered from one region to another. Inceſſantly 
abſorbed in the ideas of want or fear, they recipro- 


cally fled from, or deſtroyed, each other. The earth 
was ſtirred up, and the miſeries of a vagabond life 


were alleviated. In proportion as agriculture was 
extended, mankind were multiplied with the means 
of ſubſiſtence. Nations, and even great ones, were 
timed. Some of them diſdained the ſource of their 
proſperity, and were puniſhed for that ſenſeleſs pride by 
vations. Upon the ruins of vait monarchies, ſunk 
in lethargy, by the neglect of uſeful labours, new ſtates 
roſe ; which having, in their turn, contracted the ha- 
bit of truſting the care of their ſubſiſtence to their {laves, 
were not able to reſiſt the nations ſtimulated either by 
indigence or barbariſm. 

Such was the fate of Rome. Proud of the ſpoils 
of the univerſe, ſhe held in contempt the rural occu- 


pations of her founders, and of her mot illuſtrious ci- 


tizens. Her country- places were filled with delight- 


ful retreats. She ſubſiſted only upon foreign coutri- 


butions. The people, corrupted by perpetual profu- 
lions; abandoned the labours of tillage. All the ule- 
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B O © K ful or honourable places were purchaſed with abun. Ma 
XIX. gant diſtributions of corn. Hunger gave the law in Wn: 
the comitia. All the orders of the republic were no Wk 

longer governed by any thing but hunger and amuſe. Mt 

ment. Then the empire fell to ruin, deſtroyed rather Nic 

by its internal vices, than by the barbarians who tore Mr 

it to pieces. T 

The contempt which the Romans had for agricul. Ws! 

ture, in the intoxication of thoſe conqueſts which had My: 

given them the whole world without their cultivating Wc! 

it, was perpetuated. It was adopted by thoſe ſavage Maul 

hordes, who, deſtroying by the ſword, a power which | 

was eſtabliſhed by it, left to the vaſſals the clearing of Oh 

the lands, of which they reſerved to themſelves the Ini 

fruits and the property. Even in the age ſubſequent Wk: 

to the diſcovery of the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, this truth Wl 

b was unattended to; whether in Europe the people ul 
: were too much engaged in wars of ambition or reli- Win 
; gion to conſider it; or whether the conqueſts made by Were 
Portugal and Spain beyond the ſeas, having brought Wo! 
us trealures without labour, we contented ourſelves Mol 
with enjoying them by encouraging luxury and the Wt 
arts, before any method had been thought of to ſe- la 
cure theſe riches. ln 
But the time came, when plunder ceaſed, having Ib 

no object on which it could be exerciſed. When the aur 
conquered lands in the New World, after having been Wi. 
much conteſted for, were divided, it became neceſſary Nor 
to cultivate them, and to ſupport the coloniſts who . 
ſettled there. As theſe were natives of Europe, they W6! 
cultivated for that country ſuch productions as it did Hud 
not furniſh, and required in return ſuch proviſions as ut 
cuſtom had made natural to them. In proportion as Wi! 
the colonies were peopled, and as the number of fail- Wv 
ors and manufacturers increaſed with the increaſe of Wei! 
productions, the lands muſt neceſſarily furniſh a great- W 1 
er quantity of ſubſiſtence for the increaſe of popula- een 
tion, and an augmentation of indigenous commodities, Wii 
for foreign articles of exchange and conſumption. The Wire 
laborious employment of navigation, and the ſpoiling WW"! 
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IN THE EAST AND WEST INDIES, 


of proviſions in the tranſport, cauſing a greater loſs of  o © K 


materials and produce, it became neceſſary to cultivate 
the earth with the greateſt care and aſſiduity, in order 
v render it more fruitful, The conſumption of Ame- 
can commodities, far from leſſening that of European 
productions, ſerved only to increaſe and extend it up- 
in all the ſeas, in all the ports, and in all the cities 
here commerce and induſtry prevailed. Thus the 
people who were the moſt commercial neceſſarily be- 
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ame, at the ſame time, the greateſt promoters of agri- 


culture. | 

England firſt conceived the idea of this new ſyſtem. 
ſhe eſtabliſhed and encouraged it by honours and pre- 
niums propoſed to the planters. A medal was ſtric- 
ken, and preſented to the duke of Bedford, with the 


olowing inſcription : For having planted Cat. Trip- - 


vlemus and Ceres were adored in antiquity only from 
imilar motives; and yet temples and altars are til! 
trected to indolent monks. The God of nature will 
tt ſuffer that mankind thould periſh. He hath im- 
janted in all noble and generous minds, in the hearts 


it all people and of enlightened monarchs, this idea. 


that labour is the firſt duty of man, and that the moſt 
mportant of all labours is that of cultivating the land. 
The reward that attends agriculture, the ſatisfying of 
tur wants, is the beſt encomium that can be made of 


t VI had a ſubject who could produce two blades of 
on in/tead of one, ſaid a monarch, I ſhould prefer him 


all the men of political genius in the ſtate. How much 
zit to be lamented, that ſuch a king and fuch an opi- 
non are merely the fiction of Swift's brain? But a 
tion that can produce ſuch writers muſt neceflarily 
confirm the truth of this ſublime idea; and according- 
y we find that England doubled the produce of its 
fulttvation, 

Europe had this great example for more than half a 
entury under her eyes, without its making a ſufficient 
mpreſhion upon her to induce her to follow it. The 
french, who, under the adminiſtration of three cardi- 
dals, had ſcarce been allowed to turn their thoughts to 
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B O O E public affairs, ventured at length, in 1750, to write on 

#1X- ſubjects of importance and general utility. The un- 

dertaking of An Univerſal Dictionary of Arts and Sci- 

ences brought every great object to view, and exerciſ. 

ed the thoughts of every man of genius and of know. 

ledge. Monteſquieu wrote The Spirit of Laws, and 

the boundaries of genius were extended. Natural HiJ 

ftory was written by a French Pliny, who ſurpaſſed 

Greece and Rome in the knowledge and deſcription 

of nature. This hiſtory, bold and ſublime as its ſub 

jet, warmed the imagination of every reader, and 

powerfully excited them to ſuch inquiries as a nation 

cannot relinquiſh without returning into a ſtate of 

barbariſm. It was then that a great number of ſub 

jects became ſenſible of the real wants of their coun4 

try. Government itſelf ſeemed to perceive that all 

kinds of riches originated from the earth. They grant 

ed ſome encouragement to agriculture, but without] 

having the courage to remove the obſtacles which pre 
vented its improvement. 

The French huſbandman doth not yet enjoy the 
happineſs of being taxed only in proportion to his 
abilities. Arbitrary impoſts ſtill moleſt and ruin him 
Jealous or rapacious neighbours have it always in thei 
power to exercile either their cupidity or their revenge ti 
againſt him. A barbarous collector, a haughty lord 
an arrogant and authoriſed monopoliſt, a man raiſed ! 
to fortune, and who is a greater deſpot than all tha n 
reſt, may humiliate, beat, and plunder him; they may 
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deprive him, in a word, of all the rights of mankind] [i 
of property, of ſafety, and of liberty. Degraded b! 
this kind of abject ſtate, his clothes, his manners, IF tt 
language, become an object of deriſion for all the oF 


ther claſſes of ſociety ; and authority often gives 
ſanction by its conduct to this excels of extravagance cc 

[ have heard that ſtupid and ferocious {ſtateſman ii 
and the indignation which he excited in me almo vi 
prompts me to name him, and to give up his memory 
to the execration of all honeſt and ſenfible men; 
have heard him ſay, that the labours of the field werg 
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ough, and leave the lands untilled. His advice was 
therefore to perpetuate labour by miſery, and to con- 
demn to eternal indigence the man, without the ſweat 
of whoſe brow he muſt have been ſtarved to death. 
lle ordered that the oxen ſhould be fattened, while 
he curtailed the ſubſiſtence of the huſbandman. He 
governed a province, and yet he did not conceive that 
t was the impoſſibility of acquiring a ſmall degree of 
ale, and not the danger of fatigue, which diſguſted 
the huſband man of his condition, He did not know 
that the ſtate into which men are anx1ous to enter, 1s 
that which they hope to quit by the acquiſition of 
ches; and that however hard may be the daily la- 
bours of agriculture, it will nevertheleſs find more vo- 
aries in proportion as the reward of its labours ſhall 
he more certain and more abundant. He had not no- 
ticed, that in the towns there were a multitude of em- 
ployments, which, although they ſhortened the lives 
of thoſe who were engaged in them, yet this did not 
leter others from following them. He did not know, 
that, in ſome countries of valt extent, there were miners 
who voluntarily devoted themtelves to deſtruction in 
the bowels of the earth, and that even before they 
were thirty years of age, upon condition of reaping 
kom this ſacrifice clothes and proviſions for their 
wives and children. It had never ſuggeſted itſelf to 
him, that, in all profeſſions, that ſort of eaſe in circum- 
ances, which admits of calling in aſſiſtance, alleviates 
the fatigue of them ; and that inhumanly to exclude 
the peaſant from the claſs of proprietors, was to put a 
top to the progreſs of the firſt of the arts, which could 
not become flouriſhing, as long as the perſon who till- 
ed the earth was obliged to till it for another. This 
lateſman had never compared with his own immenſe 
'ineyards that ſmall portion of vines belonging to his 
'ne-drefſer, nor known the difference there is between 
the ſoil cultivated for one's {elf and that which is cul- 
uvated for others. 
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have at length underſtood that the moiſt extenſive 


after that the northern climates, have been attracted 


ern parts of Europe. 


been perhaps the true reaſon of this. In the countries 


rately plentiful. Under a more fortunate ſky, it wa 
only neceflary for him, as it were, to ſcratch the earth; 
and this advantage hath plunged him into miſery and 


fortunes, which have been completed by religions in- 


HISTORT OF SETTLEMENTS AND SHADE 


Fortunately for France, all the agents of govern 
ment have not had ſuch deſtructive prejudices ; and 
more fortunately ſtill, the obſtacles which impeded td 
improvement of the lands and of agriculture in that 
country have been often overcome. Germany, ant 


by the taſte of the age, which ſenſible men had turn 
ed towards theſe great objects. Theſe vaſt regions 


countries were of no value, if they were not rendered 
uſeful by a perſeverance in labour; that the clearing 
of a foil extended it; and that territories the leaſt fa 
voured by nature might become fertile by prudent 
and fkiltul expenditures beitowed upon them. 
multiplicity and a variety of productions have bee 
the reward of ſo judicious a proceeding. Nations 
who have been in want of the neceflaries of life, have 
been enabled to furniſh proviſions even to the ſouth 


But how is it poſſible that men, ſituated upon ſ 
rich a territory, (hould have wanted foreign aſſiſtance 
to ſubſiſt? The great excellence of the territory hat. 


which were not to favourably treated by nature, 1t 
hath been neceſſary that the cultivator ſhould have 
confiderable funds, that he ſhould condemn himſelf t 
aſſiduous watchings, in order to acquire from the bog 
ſom of an ungrateful or rebellious foil harveſts mode- 


indolence. The climate hath ſtill increaſed his mis- 


ſitutions. 

The Sabbath, conſidering i it even only under a po 
litical point 'of view, is an admirable inſtitution. | 
was proper to give a ſtated day of reſt to mankind, 
that they might have time to recover themſelves, to 
lift up their eyes to heaven, to enjoy life with reflec- 
tion, to meditate upon paſt events, to reaſon upon pre- 
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ent tranſactions, and in ſome meaſure to form plans for 3 O O R 


ide future. But by multiplying thoſe days of inacti- XIX. 
ro ity, hath not that which was eſtabliſhed for the ad- 
* antage of individuals and of ſocieties, been convert- 


d into a calamity for them? Would not a foil, which 
hould be ploughed three hundred days in the year by 
jirong men and vigorous animals, yield double the pro- 
luce of that which ſhould only be worked one hun- 
lred and fifty days in the year? What ſtrange infa- 
ation! Torrents of blood have been ſhed an infinite 
wmber of times to prevent the diſmembering of a ter- 
itory, or to increaſe its extent; and yet the powers 
ntruſted with the maintenance and happineſs of em- 
res, have patiently ſuffered that a prieft, ſometimes 
nen a foreign prieſt, ſhould invade ſucceſſively one 
hird of this territory, by the proportional diminution 
flabour, which alone could fertilize it. This incon- 
evable diforder hath ceaſed in ſeveral ftates, but it 
ontinues in the ſouth of Europe. This is one of the 
zatelt obſtacles to the increaſe of its ſubſiſtence and 
its population. The importance of agriculture be- 
ins, however, to be perceived: even Spain hath ex- 
ned herſelf; and for want of inhabitants, who would. | 
mploy themſelves in the labours of the field, the hath g 
t laſt invited foreigners to till her uncultivated pro- } 
ces. 5 

Notwithſtanding this almoſt univerſal emulation, it | 
nult be acknowledged that agriculture hath not made | 
ie fame progreſs as the other arts. Since the revival | 
letters, the genius of men haih meaſured the earth, | 
aculated the motion of the ſtars, and weighed the . 
ir, It hath penetrated through the darknels which ' 
oncealed from it the natural and moral ſyſtem of the | 
"id, By inveſtigating nature, it hath diſcovered an 
lhnite number of tecrets, with which all the ſciences 
ve enriched themielyes. Its empire hath extended 
lt over a multitude of objects neceſſary to the hap- 
neſs of mankind. In this ferment of men's minds, 
aperimental philoſophy, which had but very imper— 
Ghy enlightened ancient philoſophy, hath too ſeldon 
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ed towards theſe great objects. Theſe vaſt region; 


been perhaps the true reaſon of this. In the counttie 


rately plentiful. Under a more fortunate ſky, it was 
only neceflary for him, as 1t were, to ſcratch the earth; 
and this advantage hath plunged him into mifery and 
indolence. The climate hath till increaſed his mis- 
fortunes, which have been completed by religious in- 
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Fortunately for France, all the agents of govern 4 
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improvement of the lands and of agriculture in that 
country have been often overcome. Germany, and 
after that the northern climates, have been attractec 
by the taſte of the age, which ſenſible men had turn 


have at length underſtood that the moſt extenſive 
countries were of no value, if they were not rendered 
uſeful by a perſeverance in labour ; that the clearing 
of a ſoil extended it ; and that territories the leaſt fa 
voured by nature might become fertile by prudent 
and fkiltul expenditures beſtowed upon them. 
multiplicity and a variety of productions have been 
the reward of ſo judicious a proceeding. Nations 
who have been in want of the neceſſaries of life, have 
been enabled to furniſh proviſions even to-the ſouth 
ern parts of Europe. 

But how is it poſſible that men, ſituated upon oi. 


to ſubſiſt? The great excellence of the territory hat] 


winch were not o favourably treated by nature, it 
hath been neceſſary that the cultivator ſhould have 


aſhduous watchings, in order to acquire from the bo 
ſom of an ungrateful or rebellious foul harveſts mode- 


Ritutions. 

The Sabbath, conſidering i it even only under a po 
litical point 'of view, is an admirable inſtitution. | 
was proper to give a ftated day of reſt to mankind, 
that they might have time to recover themſelves, 10 
lift up their eyes to heaven, to enjoy life with reflec- 
tion, to meditate upon paſt events, to reaſon upon pre- 
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ent tranſactions, and in ſome meaſure to form plans for 3 O O KR 
de future. But by multiplying thoſe days of inacti- XIX. 
ity, hath not that which was eſtabliſhed for the ad- 
antage of individuals and of ſocieties, been convert- 

d into a calamity for them? Would not a foil, which 

hould be ploughed three hundred days in the year by 
jrong men and vigorous animals, yield double the pro- 
luce of that which ſhould only be worked one hun- 
led and fifty days in the year? What ſtrange infa- 
wation ! Torrents of blood have been ſhed an infinite 
zmber of times to prevent the diſmembering of a ter- 
itory, or to increaſe its extent; and yet the powers 
ntruſted with the maintenance and happineſs of em- 
ices, have patiently ſuffered that a prieſt, ſometimes 
wen a foreign prieſt, ſhould invade ſucceſſively one 
mird of this territory, by the proportional diminution 
flabour, which alone could fertilize it. This incon- 
zevable diforder hath ceaſed in ſeveral ftates, but it 
ontinues in the ſouth of Europe. This is one of the 
reatelt obſtacles to the increaſe of its ſubſiſtence and 
Wit its population. The importance of agriculture be- 
ins, however, to be perceived: even Spain hath ex- 
"ned herſelf; and for want of inhabitants, who would 
mploy themſelves in the labours of the field, the hath 
it laſt invited foreigners to till her uncultivated Pro- 
inces. 

Notwithſtanding this almoſt univerſal emulation, it 
nuit be acknowledged that agriculture hath not made . 
le fame progreſs as the other arts. Since the revival | 
letters, the genius of men haih meaſured the earth, j 
aculated the motion of the ſtars, and weighed the AA þ 
ur, It hath penetrated through the darknels which ö 
oncealed from it the natural aud moral ſyſtem of the a 
rid, By inveſtigating nature, it hath diſcovered an 
nite number of ſecrets, with which all the ſciences 
re enriched themſelves. Its empire hath extended 
ell over a multitude of objects neceſſary to the hap- 
acts of mankind. In this ferment of men's minds, 
uperimental philoſophy, which had but very unper- 
Ghy enlightened ancient philoſophy, bath too feldom 
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B O © k turned its obſervations towards the important part of 
XIX. the vegetable ſyſtem. The different qualities of the 
" foil, the number of which is fo various, are ſtill un 
known, as well as the kind of ſoil which is the beff 
adapted to every production; the quantity and the 
quality of the ſeeds which it is proper to ſow in them 
the ſeaſons moſt propitious for ploughing, ſowing, and 
reaping them; and the ſpecies of manure fit to increaſe 
their fertility. No better information 1s procured con 
cerning the moſt advantageous manner of multiplying 
flocks, of breeding and of feeding them, and of im 
proving their fleece. . No greater light hath bee 
thrown upon the cultivation of trees, We have ſcarce 
any but imperfect notions concerning all theſe article; 
of primary neceſlity, ſuch as have been tranſmitted te 
us by a blind routine, or by practice followed with lit 
tle reflection. Europe would be {till leſs advanced i 
this knowledge, were it not for the obſervations of q 
few Engliſh writers, who have ſucceeded in eradicat. 
ing ſome prejudices, and in introducing ſeveral excel 
lent methods. This zeal for the firſt of arts hath bee 
communicated to the cultivators of their nation. Fair 
child, one of them, hath carried his enthuſiaſm ſo far 
as to order that the dignity of his profeſſion ſhould bait 
annually celebrated by a public diſcourſe. His wir: 

_ was'compled with for the firſt time in 1760, in dt 
Leonard's church in London; and this uſeful cere u 
mony hath never been omitted ſince that period. eit 
It is a fact ſomewhat remarkable, though it migh{"u 
naturally be expected, that men ſhould have returneQF! 
to the exerciſe of agriculture, the firſt of the arts, on: 
ly after they had ſucceſſively tried the reſt. It is thagu 
common progreſlion of the human mind not to regaiq; ui 
the right path till after it hath exhauſted itfelf in purJ* 
ſuing falſe tracks. It is always advancing ; and as i! 
relinquiſhed agriculture to purſue commerce and th 
enjoyments of luxury, it ſoon traverſed over the dit 
| terent arts of life, and returned at laſt to agriculture! 
which is the ſource and foundation of all the reſt, anc 
to which it devoted its whole attention, from the ſame 


| 
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haniſhes himſelf from his own country in his youth, 


un . . 
zo vearied with his conſtant excurſions, returns at laſt to 
the ive and die in his native land. | 


Every thing, indeed, depends upon, and ariſes from, 


m 

and the cultivation of land. It forms the internal firength 
aſd of ſtates, and occaſions riches to circulate into them 
on tom without. Every power which comes from any 
ingMother ſource is artificial and precarious, either confi- 
im kered in a natural or moral light. Induſtry and com- 


nerce, which do not directly affect the agriculture of 
country, are in the power of foreign nations, who 
nay either diſpute theſe advantages through competi- 
tion, or deprive the country of them through envy. 
This may be effected either by eſtabliſhing the tame 
branch of induſtry among themſelves, or by ſuppreſſ- 


f ig the exportation of their own unwrought materials, 
cat Nor the exportation of thoſe materials when manutac- 
celWiured. But a country well cultivated occaſions an in- 


eaſe of population, and riches are the natural conſe- 
quence of that increaſe. This 1s not the teeth which 
the dragon ſows to bring forth ſoldiers to deſtroy each 
her; it is the milk of Juno, which peoples the hea- 
rens with an innumerable multitude of ſtars. 

The government, therefore, ſhould rather be atten- 
ive to the ſupport of the country places than of great 
ates, The firſt may be conlidered as parents and 
nurſeries always fruitful, the others only as daughters 
which are often ungrateful and barren. The cities can 
carce ſubſiſt but from the ſuperfluous part of the po- 
lation and produce of the countries. Even the for- 
ited places and ports of trade, which ſeem to be con- 
ieted with the whole world by their ſhips, which dif- 
ule more riches than they poſſeſs, do not, however, 
tract all the treaſures they diſpenſe, but by means 
t the produce of the countries that ſurround them. 
The tree muſt, therefore, be watered at its root. The 
ities will only be flouriſhing in proportion as the fields 
te fruitful. : x 

2 


motives of intereſt that had made it quit it before. 3 o O K 
Thus the eager and inquiſitive man, who voluntarily XIX. 
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ſuing falſe tracks. It is always advancing ; and as ie 
relinquiſhed agriculture to purſue commerce and that 
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the vegetable ſyſtem. The different qualities of the 
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adapted to every production; the quantity and the 
quality of the feeds which it is proper to ſow in them 
the ſeaſons moſt propitious for ploughing, ſowing, and 
reaping them; and the ſpecies of manure fit to increaſꝗ 
their fertility. No better information is procured con 
cerning the moſt advantageous manner of multiplying! 


proving their fleece. No greater light hath beenMn 
thrown upon the cultivation of trees. We have ſcareq; 
any but imperfect notions concerning all theſe article" 
of primary neceſlity, ſuch as have been tranſmitted tai 
us by a blind routine, or by practice followed with lit 
tle reflection. Europe would be {till leſs advanced in": 
this knowledge, were it not for the obſervations of MW" 
few Engliſh writers, who have ſucceeded in eradicat Her 
ing ſome prejudices, and in introducing ſeveral exce u 
lent methods. This zeal for the firſt of arts hath been: 
communicated to the cultivators of their nation. Fair 
child, one of them, hath carried his enthuſiaſm ſo far 
as to order that the dignity of his profeſſion ſhould be 
annually celebrated by a public diſcourſe. His wil 
was'complied with for the firſt time in 1760, in dt 
Leonard's church in London; and this uſeful cereM'v 
mony hath never been omitted ſince that period. t 
It is a fact ſomewhat remarkable, though it mighWu 
naturally be expected, that men ſhould have returneq; ub 
to the exerciſe of agriculture, the firſt of the arts, onA 
ly after they had ſucceſſively tried the reſt. It is thaWul 
common progreſſion of the human mind not to regaiq ti. 
the right path till after it hath exhauſted itſelf in purge 


enjoyments of luxury, it foon traverſed over the dit t 
terent arts of life, and returned at laſt to agriculture Thi 
which is the ſource and foundation of all the reſt, avgQF''ti 
to which it devoted its whole attention, from the ſame 
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hniſhes himſelf from his own country in his youth, 
wearied with his conſtant excurſions, returns at laſt to 
ive and die in his native land. | 

Every thing, indeed, depends upon, and ariſes from, 
the cultivation of land. It forms the internal ſtrength 
of ſtates, and occaſions riches to circulate into them 


ther ſource is artificial and precarious, either conſi- 
lered in a natural or moral light. Induſtry and com- 
nerce, which do not directly affect the agriculture of 


nay either diſpute theſe advantages through competi- 
tion, or deprive the country of them through envy. 
This may be effected either by eſtabliſhing the fame 
branch of induſtry among themſelves, or by ſuppreſſ- 
ng the exportation of their own unwrought materials, 
ir the exportation of thoſe materials when manutac- 
ured. But a country well cultivated occaſions an in- 
ceaſe of population, and riches are the natural conſe- 
quence of that increaſe. This is not the teeth which 
the dragon ſows to bring forth ſoldiers to deſtroy each 
ther; it is the milk of Juno, which peoples the hea- 
ens with an innumerable multitude of ſtars. 

The government, therefore, ſhould rather be atten- 
ive to the ſupport of the country places than of great 
aities, The firſt may be conlidered as parents and 
turſeries always fruitful, the others only as daughters 
which are often ungrateful and barren. The cities can 
carce ſubſiſt but from the ſuperfluous part of the po- 
ulation and produce of the countries. Even the for- 
ited places and ports of trade, which ſeem to be con- 
ieted with the whole world by their ſhips, which dif- 
uſe more riches than they poſſeſs, do not, however, 
tract all the treaſures they diſpenſe, but by means 
tf the produce of the countries that ſurround them. 
The tree muſt, therefore, be watered at its root. The 
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But this fertility depends ſtill leſs upon the ſoil than 


upon the inhabitants. Some countries, though ſituat. 


ed under a climate the moſt favourable to agriculture, 


produce leſs than others inferior to them in every re. 
ſpect, becauſe the efforts of nature are impeded in a 


thouſand ways by the form of their government. In 


all parts where the people are attached to the country 
by property, by the ſecurity of their funds and reye- 
nues, the lands will flouriſh ; in all parts where privi- 
leges are not confined to the cities, and labour to the 
countries, every proprietor will be fond of the inheri. 


tance of his anceſtors, will increaſe and embelliſh it by 
aſſiduous cultivation, and his children will be multi. 
plied in proportion to his means, and theſe be 1ncreal- 


ed in proportion to his children. 


It is, therefore, the intereſt of government to fayour| 


the hutbandman, in preference to all the indolent claſſes 


of tociety. Nobility is but an odious diſtinction, when 


it is not founded upon ſervices of real and evident uti- 
lity to the ſtate; ſuch as the defence of the nation a. 
gainſt the encroachments of conqueſt, and againſt the 


enterpriſes of deſpotiſm. The nobles furniſh only : 


precarious, and oftentimes fatal aſſiſtance; when, afte 
having led an effeminate and licentious life in the ci. 
ties, they can only afford a weak defence for their 
country upon her fleets and in her armies, and after- 


wards return to court, to ſolicit, as a reward for their 


batenels, places and honours, which are revolting and 
burdenſome to the nation. The clergy are a ſet ol 
men uſcleſs, at leaſt, to the earth, even when they are 


employed in prayer. But when, with ſcandalous mo- 


rals, they preach a doctrine which is rendered doublj 
incredible and impracticable from their ignorance and 
{rom their example; when, after having diſgraced, dil 
credited, and overturned religion, by a variety of à- 
buſes, of ſophiſins, of injuſtices and uſurpations, the) 
wiſh to ſupport it by perſecution ; then this privileged 
indolent, and turbulent claſs of men, become the moi 
dreadiul enemies of the ſtate and of the nation. The 
only good and reſpectable part of them that remaim' 
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b that portion of the clergy who are moſt deſpiſed a O O Kk f 
and moſt burdened with duty, and who, being fituat- I., a 
ed among the lower claſs of people in the country, la- 
hour, edify, adviſe, comfort, and relieve a multitude of 
unhappy men. 

The huſbandmen deſerve to be preferred by govern- 
ment even to the manufacturers, and the profeſſors of 
either the mechanical or liberal arts. To encourage 
and to protect the arts of luxury, and at the ſame time 
neglect the cultivation of the land, that ſource of in- 
luitry to which they owe their exiſtence and ſupport, 
to forget the order of the ſeveral relations between 
hature and ſociety. To favour the arts, and to ne- 
cet agriculture, is the ſame thing as to remove the 
balis of a pyramid, in order to finiſh the top. The a 
nechanical arts engage a ſufficient number of hands ; 
by the allurement of the riches they procure, by the 
comforts they ſupply the workmen with, by the eaſe, 
pleaſures, and conveniencies, that ariſe in cities where 
the ſeveral branches of induſtry unite. It is the life 
of the huſbandman that ſtands in need of encourage- 
nent for the hard labours it is expoſed to, and of in- 
demnification for the loſſes and vexations it ſuſtains. 

The huſhandman is placed at a diſtance from every 

ject that can either excite his ambition or gratify 

lis curioſity. He lives in a ſtate of ſeparation from 

the diſtinctions and pleaſures of ſociety. He cannot 

tive his children a polite education, without ſending 

em at a diſtance from him, nor place them in ſuch 

iituation as may enable them to diſtinguiſn and ad- 

nnce themſelves by the fortune they may acquire. 

fe does not enjoy the ſacrifices he makes for them, 

while they are educated at a diſtance from him. In ' 
nord, he undergoes all the fatigues that are incident 

man, without enjoying his pleaſures, unleſs ſupport- 

dd by the paternal care of government. Every thing 

s burdenſome and humiliating to him, even the taxes, 

de very name of which ſometimes makes his condition 

ore wretched than any other. N 
Men are naturally attached to the liberal arts by ; 
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B O O k the bent of their talents, which makes this attachment 


| 
grow up into a kind of paſſion; and likewiſe by the 
conſideration they reflect on thoſe who diſtinguiſh M ! 
themſelves in the purſuit of them. It is not poſlible WM : 
to admire the works of genius, without eſteeming and WM: 
careſſing the perſons endowed with that valuable gift Mc 
of nature. But the man devoted to the labours of M 
huſbandry, if he cannot enjoy in quiet what he poſ- 
ſeſſes, and what he gathers ; if he be incapable of im- n 
proving the benefits of his condition, becauſe the e 
{weets of it are taken from him; if the military ſer-M 
vice, if vaſſalage and taxes are to deprive him of his 
child, his cattle, and his corn, nothing remains for him t 
but to imprecate both the {ky and the land that tor. 
ment him, and to abandon his fields and his country. 

A wiſe government cannot, therefore, refuſe to pay 
its principal attention to agriculture, without endan4 
gering its very exiſtence : the moſt ready and effectual 
means of aſſiſting it, is to favour the multiplication oi ot 
every kind of production, by the moſt free and gene4 
ral circulation. e be 

An unreſtrained liberty in the exchange of commo4 
dities renders a people at the ſame time commercial 
and attentive to agriculture; it extends the views ol 
the farmer towards trade, and, thoſe of the merchant 
towards cultivation. It connects them to each othei 
by ſuch relations as are regular and conſtant. All 
men belong equally to the villages and to the cities 
and there is a reciprocal communication maintainec 
between the provinces. The circulation of commoy 
dities brings on in reality the golden age, in whic 
ſtreams of milk and honey are ſaid to have flowed 
through the plains. All the lands are cultivated ; th 


meadows are favourable to tillage by the cattle they 
feed; the growth of corn promotes that of vines, BI 
furniſhing a conſtant and certain ſubſiſtence to him; d 
who neither fows nor reaps, but plants, prunes, and len 
gathers. | | | ou 

Let us now conſider the effects of a contrary ſyſtemſſ Een 


and attempt to regulate agriculture, and the circuliy 


LP 
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tion of its produce, by particular laws; and let us ob- 
ſerve what calamities will enſue. Power will not only 
he deſirous of obſerving and being informed of every 
action, but will even want to aſſume every important 
act to itſelf, in conſequence of which nothing will ſuc- 
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ceed. Men will be led like their cattle, or tranſported 
ke their corn; they will be collected and diſperſed 


it the will of a tyrant, to be ſlaughtered in war, or pe- 
iſh upon fleets, or in different colonies. That which 


conſtitutes the life of a ſtate will become its deſtruc- 


ton, Neither the lands nor the people will proſper, 


and the ſtates will tend quickly to their diſſolution; 


that is, to that ſeparation which is always preceded by 
the maſſacre of the people, as well as their tyrants. 
What will then become of manufactures ? 

Agriculture gives birth to the arts, when it is car- 
ned to that degree of plenty, which gives men leiſure 
o invent, and procure themſelves the conveniencies 
of life; and when it has occaſioned a population ſuf- 
iciently numerous to be employed in other labours 


beſide thoſe of the land, then a people muſt neceſla- 


ily become either ſoldiers, navigators, or manufactu- 
rers. As ſoon as war has changed the rude and ſavage 
manners of a laborious people; as ſoon as it has near- 
ly circumſcribed the extent of their empire ; thoſe 
nen who were before engaged in the exerciſe of arms 
uſt then apply themſelves to the management of the 
car, the ropes, the ſciſſars, or the ſhuttle ; in a word, 
of all the inſtruments of commerce and induſtry ; for 
the land, which ſupported ſuch a number of men with- 
wut the aſſiſtance of their own labour, does not any 
nore ſtand in need of it. As the arts ever have a 
country of their own, their peculiar place of refuge, 
here they are carried on and flouriſh in tranquillity, 
15 eaſier to repair thither in {earch of them, than to 
Tat at home till they ſhall have grown up, and ad- 
"anced with the tardy progreſſion of ages, and the fa- 


vor of chance, which preſides over the diſcoveries of 


genius. Thus every nation of Europe that has had 
ny induſtry, has borrowed the molt conſiderable ſhars 
| Bb ij 


Manufac- 
tures. 
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B O O k of the arts from Aſia, There invention ſeems to have 
been coeval with mankind. _ 
The beauty and fertility of thoſe climates have al. 
ways produced a moſt numerous race of people, ag 
well as abundance of fruits of all kinds. There lays 
and arts, the offspring of genius and tranquillity, have 
ariſen from the ſtability of empires; and luxury, thefh 
ſource of every enjoyment that attends induſtry, has 
ſprung out of the richneſs of the foil. India, China, 
Perſia, and Egypt, were in poſſeſſion not only of all 
the treaſures of nature, but alſo of the moſt brilliant 
inventions of art. War in theſe countries hath often 
deſtroyed every monument of genius, but they riſe a- 
gain out of their own ruins, as well as mankind. Not 
unlike thoſe laborious ſwarms we ſee periſh in their 
hives by the wintry blaſt of the north, and which re- 
produce themſelves in ſpring, retaining ſtill the ſame 
love of toil and order; there are certain Aſiatic na 
tions which have till preſerved the arts of luxury with 
the materials that ſupply them, notwithſtanding the 
invaſions and conqueſts of the Tartars. | 
It was in a country ſucceſſively ſubdued by the Scy 
thians, Romans, and Saracens, that the nations of Eu 
rope, which not even Chriſtianity nor time could civ 
lize, recovered the arts and ſciences, without endea 
vouting to diſcover them. The Cruſades exhaulſiec 
the fanatic zeal of thoſe who engaged in them, and 
changed their barbarous manners at Conſtantinople 
It was by journeying to viſit the tomb of their Say! 
our, who was born in a manger, and died on a crols 
that they acquired a taſte for magnificence, pomp, and 
wealth. By them the Afiatic grandeur was introdu 
ced into the courts of Europe. Italy, the ſeat fron 
. whence religion ſpread her empire over other coun 
tries, was the firſt to adopt a ſpecies of induſtry tha 
was of beneſit to her temples, the ceremonies of he 
worſhip, and thoſe proceſſions which ſerve to keep ul 
devotion by means of the ſenſes, when once it has en 
gaged the heart. Chriſtian Rome, after having bo! 
rowed her rites from the eaſtern nations, was {till ft 
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re dw from thence the wealth by which they are ſup- B O o * 
Xl 


sorted. 
al. Venice, whoſe galleys were ranged under the ban- 
25M cer of liberty, could not fail of being induſtrious. The 
vs people of Italy eſtabliſhed manufactures, and were a 
ve bng time in poſſeſſion of all the arts, even when the 
he conqueſt of the Eaſt and Weſt Indies had cauſed the 
nas reaſures of the whole world to circulate in Europe. 
na, Handers derived her manual arts from Italy; Eng- 
al and obtained thoſe ſhe eſtabliſhed from Flanders; 
ntMW:nd France borrowed the general induſtry of all coun- 
entries. Of the Engliſh ſhe purchaſed her ſtocking- 
1-Moms, which work ten times as faſt as the needle. 
lot The number of hands unoccupied from the introduc- 
eirfM©ton of the loom, were employed in making of lace, 
vhich was taken from the Flemings. Paris ſurpaſſed 
Perlia in her carpets, and Flanders in her tapeſtry, in 
the elegance of her patterns, and the beauty of her 
dyes; and excelled Venice in the tranſparency and ſize 
of her mirrors. France learned to diſpenſe with part 
Ie the ſilks ſhe received from Italy, and with Engliſh 
broad cloths. Germany, together with her iron and 
copper mines, has always preſerved the ſuperiority 
he had acquired in melting, tempering, and work- 
ng up thoſe metals. But the art of giving the poliſh 
and taſhion to every article that can be concerned in 
e ornaments of luxury and the conveniencies of lite, 
kems to belong peculiarly to the French; whether it 
de that, from the vanity of pleating others, they find 
the means of ſucceeding by all the outward appear- 
Wines of brilliant ſhow ; or that in reality grace and 
tale are the conſtant attendants of a people naturally 
ively and gay, and who by inſtinct are in poſſeſſion of 
alte. 

Every people given to agriculture ought to have arts 
b employ their materials, and ſhould multiply their 
Woroductions to maintain their artiſts. Were they ac- 
tainted only with the labours of the field, their in- 
luitry muſt be confined in its cauſe, its means, and 
is cttects. Having but few wants and deſires, they 
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B O © K would exert themſelves but little, employ fewer hands, 


XIX, 


avoid ſlavery, while ſoldiers find it in all parts. When, 


| 
and work leſs time. Their cult would neither 
be extended nor improved. Should ſuch a people be 
poſſeſſed of more arts than materials, they muſt be 
indebted to ſtrangers, who would ruin their manu. M' 
factures, by ſinking the price of their articles of lux. 
ury, and raifing the value of their ſubſiſtence. But 
when a people, engaged in agriculture, join induſtry | 
to property, the culture of their produce to the at 
of working it up, they have then within themſelves 
every thing neceſſary for their exiſtence and preſerva- 
tion, every ſource of greatneſs and proſperity. Such 

a people is endued with a power of accompliſhing eve- ! 
ry thing they wiſh, and ſtimulated with a defire of ac. b 
quiring every thing that 1s poſlible. : 

Nothing is more favourable to liberty than the arts; WW © 
it may be ſaid to be their element, and that they are, 
in their nature, citizens of the world. An able arti 
may work 1n every country, becauſe he works for the 
world in general. Genius and abilities every where 


through the want of toleration in the clergy, the Pro- 
teſtants were driven out of France, they opened to 
themſelves a refuge in every civilized ſtate in Europe 
but *priefts, baniſhed from their own country, hard 
found no aſylum any where; not even in Italy, the 
parent of monachiſm and intoleration. 

The arts multiply the means of acquiring riches, an 
contribute, by a greater diſtribution of wealth, to: 
more equitable repartition of property. "Thus is pre- 
vented that exceſſive inequality among men, the un- 
happy conſequence of oppreſſion, tyranny, an lethar. 


gie ſtate of a whole people. k 

How many objects of inſtruction and admiration © 
doth not the moſt enlightened man find in manufac- 1 
tures and worklhops: To ſtudy the productions 04 ; 
nature is undoubtedly beautiful; but is it not moral © 
intereſting to know the ditferent means made uſe of 4 


by the arts, either to alleviate the misfortunes, or td 
increaſe the enjoyments of life? Should we be in 
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ſearch of genius, let us go into the workfhops, and B O K 


there we ſhall find it under a thouſand different forms. 
If one man alone had been the inventor of the ma- 
nufacture for figured ſtuffs, he would have diſplayed 
more intelligence than Leibnitz or Newton: and 1 
may venture to ſay, that there is no problem in the 
mathematical principles of the latter, more difficult to 
be ſolved, than that of weaving a thread by the al- 
itance of a machine. Is it not a ſhametul thing to 
ſee the objects which ſurround us viewing themlelves 
in a glaſs, while they are unacquainted with the man- 
ner in which glaſs is melted ; or clothing themſelves 
in velvet to keep out the cold, while they know not 
how it is manufactured? Let men who are well in- 


formed, go and aflitt with their knowledge the wretcli- 


ed artiſan, condemned blindly to follow the routine 
he has been uſed to, and they may be certain of being 
indemnified by the ſecrets he will impart to them. 
The torch of induſtry ſerves to enlighten at once a 
raſt horizon. No art is ſingle : the greater part of 
them have their forms, modes, inſtruments, and ele- 
ments, that are peculiar to them. The mechanics 
themſelves have contributed prodigiouſly to extend the 

ſtudy of mathematics. Every branch of the genea- 
logical tree of ſcience has unfolded itſelf with the pro- 
greſs of the arts, as well liberal as manual. Mines, 
mills, the mann and dying of cloth, have en- 
lurged the ſphere of philoſophy aud natural hiſtory. 
Luxury has given riſe to the art of enjoyment, which 
s entirely dependent on the liberal arts. As toon as 
architecture admits of ornaments without, it brings 
with it decorations for the inſide of our houſes; while 
ſculpture and painting are at the ſame time employ- 
ed in the embelliſhment and adorning of the ediſice. 
The art of defign is applied to our dreſs and furniture. 
The pencil, ever fertile in new detigns, is varying with- 
out end its ſketches and ſhades on our ſtuſls and our 
porcelain, The powers of genius are exerted in com- 
poling at leiſure maſter- pieces of poetry and eloquence, 
vr thoſe happy ſyſtems of POOL and philoſophy, which 
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B O © K reſtore to the people their natural rights, and to ſove. | 
reigns all their glory, which conſiſts in reigning over | 
the heart and the mind, over the opinion and will of 


their ſubjects, by the means of reaſon and equity, 


Then it is that the arts produce that ſpirit of ſociety | 
which conſtitutes the happineſs of civil life ; which | 


gives relaxation to the more ſerious occupations, by 
entertainments, ſhows, concerts, converſations, in ſhort, 
by every ſpecies of agreeable amuſement. Eaſe gives 


to every virtuous enjoyment an air of liberty, which | 
connects and mingles the ſeveral ranks of men. Em. 


ployment adds a value or a charm to the pleaſures that 


are 1ts recompence, Every citizen depending upon | 
the produce of his induſtry for ſubſiſtence, has leiſure | 


for all the agreeable or toilſome occupations of life, as 


well as that repoſe of mind which leads on to the ſweets | 


of ſleep. Many, indeed, fall victims to avarice, but till 


leſs than to war or ſuperſtition, the continual ſcourges | 


of an idle people. 


After the cultivation of the land, the encourage- | 


ment of the arts and ſciences is the next object that 


deſerves the attention of man. At preſent, both ſerve | 


to conſtitute the ſtrength of civilized governments, 
If the arts have tended to weaken mankind, then the 


weaker people mult have prevailed over the ſtrong; | 


for the balance of Europe 1s in the hands of thoſe na- 
tions which are in poſſeſſion of the arts. 


Since manufactures have prevailed in Europe, the 


human heart, as well as the mind, have changed their 
bent and diſpoſition. The deſire of wealth has ariſen 


in all parts from the love of pleaſure. We no longer | 
lee any people ſatisfied with being poor becauſe pover- | 
ty is no longer the bulwark of liberty. We are obli- 
ged, indeed, to confeſs, that the arts in this world ſup- 


ply the place of virtues. Induſtry may give birth to 


vices; but it baniſhes, however, thoſe of idleneſs, which | 


are infinitely more dangerous. As information gra- 
dually diſpels every ſpecies of fanaticiſm, while men 


are employed in the gratifications of luxury, they do 


not deſtroy one another through ſuperſtition. At leaſt, 
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human blood is never ſpilt without ſome appearance of B o oO x 
ntereſt ; and war, probably, deftroys only thoſe violent XIX. 
ind turbulent men, wha in every itate are born to be 
enemies to, and diſturbers of all order, without any 
ither talent, any other propenſity, than that of doing 
niſchief, The arts reſtrain that ſpirit of diſſenſion, by 
ſubjecting man to ſtated and daily employments. They 
bettow on every rank of life the means and the hopes 
of enjoyment, and give even the meaneſt a kind of 
etimation and importance, by the advantage that re- 
ults from them. A workman at forty has been of 
nore real value to the ſtare than a whole family of vaſ- 
ils who were employed in tillage under the old feu- 
tal ſyſtem. An opulent manufacture brings more be- 
zefit into a village, than twenty caltles of ancient ba- 
ons, whether hunters or warriors, ever conferred on 
lterr province, | 

f it be a fact, that in the preſent ſtate of things, the 
people who are the moſt induſtrious ought to be the moſt 
uppy and the moſt powerful, either becauſe in wars 
that are unavoidable they furniſh of themſelves, or pur- 
chaſe by their wealth, more ſoldiers, more ammunition, 
nore forces, both for ſea or land ſervice ; or that hay- 
ug a greater intereſt in maintaining peace, they avoid 
conteſts, or terminate them by negotiation ; or that, 
n caſe of a defeat, they the more readily repair their 
blles by the effect of labour; or that they are bleſſed 
mth a milder and more eniightened government, not- 
withſtanding the means of corruption and flavery that 
tyranny is ſupplied with, by the effeminacy which 
r luxury produces; in a word, if the arts really civilize 
- Wiations, a ſtate ought to negle&t no opportunity of 
-I naking manufactures flourith. | ' 
ö Theſe opportunities depend on the climate, which, 
o Ws Polybius ſays, forms the character, complexion, and 
h Wianners of nations. The moſt temperate climate muſt 
- Wicceſſarily be the moſt favourable to that Kind of in- 
n Wiuſtrry which requires leſs exertion. If the climate be 
o bo hot, it is inconſiſtent with the eſtabliſhment of ma- 
i Yiufactures, which require the concurrence of ſeveral 
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B © © k perſons together to carry on the ſame work; and it ex. 


ciudes all thoſe arts which employ furnaces or ſtrong 
lights. If the climate prove too cold, it is not proper 
for thoſe arts which can only be carried on in the open 
air. At too great or too ſmall a diſtance from the 
equator, man is unfit for ſeveral labours, which ſeem 
peculiarly adapted to a mild temperature. In vain did 
Peter the Great ſearch among the beſt- regulated ſtates 
for all ſuch arts as were beſt calculated to civilize his 
people: during a period of fifty years, not one of theſe 
principles of civilization has been able to flouriſh a- 
mong the frozen regions of Ruſſia. All artiſts are 
{trangers in that land; and if they endeavour to reſide 
there, their talents and their works ſoon die with them. 
When Lewis XIV. in his old age (as if that were thelj 
time of life for proſcriptions) perſecuted the Protel4 
tants, in vain did they introduce their arts and tradeg 
among the people who received them ; they were no 
longer able to work in the ſame manner as they had 
done in France. Though they were equally activ 
and laborious, the arts they had introduced were lot 
or they declined, from not having the advantage ol | 
the ſame climate and heat to animate them. 

To the favourable diſpoſition of climate, for the en. 
couragement of manufactures, ſhould be added the ad- 
vantage of the political ſituation of the ſtate. When: 
it is of ſuch extent as to have nothing to fear or wan » 
in point of ſecurity ; when it is in the neighbourhooul ; 
of the ſea for the landing of its materials, and the ef 
portation of its manufactures ; when it is ſituated be; 
tween powers that have iron mines to employ its in! 
duſtry, and others that have mines of gold to reward c 
it; when it has nations on each fide, with ports and) 
roads open on every fide; ſuch a ſtate will have all tha: 
external advantages neceſlary to excite a people to ol 
pen a variety of manufactures. Mi 

But one advantage {till more eſſential is fertility oF :: 
101. If cultivation thould require too many hands! 
there will be a want of labourers, or the manufacturers 
will employ ſo many hands, that there will not be mel i: 
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enough to cultivate the fields; and this muſt occaſions o O R 
; dearneſs of proviſions, which, while it raiſes the price XIX. 


if workmanſhip, will alſo diminiſh the number of 
tades. 0 | ; | 
Where fertility of ſoil is wanting, manufactures re- 
quire, at leaſt, as few men to be employed as poſſible. 
A nation that ſhould expend much on its mere ſub- 
itence, would abſorb the whole profits of its induſtry. 
When the gratifications of luxury are greater or more 
expenſive than the means of ſupplying them, the ſource 
from which they are derived is loſt, and they can no 
Lnger be ſupported. If the workman will feed and 
tothe himſelf like the manufacturer who employs him, 
the manufacture is ſoon ruined. The degree of fru- 
rality that republican nations adhere to from motives 
of virtue, the manufacturer ought to obſerve from 
views of parſimony. This may be the reaſon, perhaps, 
that the arts, even thoſe of luxury, are more adapted 
to republics than monarchies ; for, under monarchical 
nititutions, poverty is not always the ſharpeſt ſpur 
with the people to induſtry. Labour, proceeding from 
hunger, is narrow and confined, like the appetite it 
rings from; but the work that ariſes from ambition 
reads and increaſes as naturally as the vice itſelf. 

National character has conſiderable influence over 
the progreſs of the arts of luxury and ornament. Some 
people are fitted for invention by that levity which na- 
turally inclines them to novelty. The ſame nation is 
ited for the arts, by their vanity, which inclines them 
to the ornament of dreſs. Another nation, leſs lively, 
has leſs taſte for trivial matters, and is not fond of 
changing faſhions. Being of a more ſerious turn, theſe 
people are more inclined to indulge in exceſſes of the 
able, and in drinking, which relieves them from all 
anziety and apprehenſion. Of theſe nations, the one 
mult {ſucceed better than its rival in the arts of deco- 
ation, and muſt have the preference over it among all 
the other nations which are fond of the ſame arts. 

The advantages which manufactures derive from na- 
lure are further ſeconded by the form of government. 
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B O OK While induſtry is favourable to national liberty, that 
in return ſhould aſſiſt induſtry. Excluſive privileges 


XIX. 
— 


neighbourhood of the mine, and linen near the flax. 
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are enemies to commerce and the arts, which are to 


be encouraged only by competition. Even the rights | 


of apprenticeſhip, and the value ſet on corporations, 
are a kind of monopoly. The ſtate is prejudiced by 


that ſort of privilege which favours incorporated trades; | 


that 1s to ſay, petty communities are protected at the 
expence of the greater body. By taking from the 


lower claſs of the people the liberty of choofing the 


profeſſion that ſuits them, every profeſſion is filled 
with bad workmen. Such as require greater talents 


are exerciſed by thoſe who are the moſt wealthy; the 


meaner, and leſs expenſive, fall often to the ſhare of 


men born to excel in {ome ſuperior art. As both are} 
engaged in a profeſſion for which they have no taſte, 


they neglect their work, and prejudice the art: the 
firſt, becauſe they have no abilities; the latter, be. 
cauſe they are convinced that their abilities are ſupe- 
rior to it. But if we remove the impediment of cor- 
porate bodies, we ſhall produce a competition in the 


workmen, and conſequently the work will increaſe, as 


well as be more perfect. 
It may be a queſtion, whether it be beneficial to 
collect manufactures in large towns, or to diſperſe them 
over the country. This point is determined by fact. 
The arts of primary neceſſity have remained where 


they were firſt produced, in thoſe places which have 


furniſhed the materials for them. Forges are in the 


But the complicated arts of induſtry and luxury can- 


not be carried on in the country. If we diſperſe over 


a large extent of territory all the arts which are com- 


bined in watch and clock-making, we ſhall ruin Ge— 


neva, with all the works that ſupport it. If we diſperſeſ 
among the different provinces of France the ſixty 


thouſand workmen who are employed in the ſtuff ma- 


nufactory of Lyons, we ſhall annihilate taſte, which b 


kept up only by the competition of a great number 
of rivals, who are conſtantly employed in endeavour- 


ried 
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ing to ſurpaſs each other. The perfection of ſtuffs re- © 0 K 


quires their being made in a town, where fine dyes 
may at once be united with beautiful patterns, and 
the art of working up woollens and ſilks with that of 


making gold and ſilver lace. If there be wanting 


eighteen hands to make a pin, through how many ma- 
nual arts, and artificers, muſt a laced coat, or an em- 
broidered waiſtcoat, paſs? How ſhall we be able to 
find, amidſt an interior central province, the immenſe 
zpparatus of arts that contribute to the furniſhing of a 
palace, or the entertainments of a court? Thoſe arts, 
therefore, that are moſt ſimple and unconnected with 


others, muſt be confined to the country; and ſuch. 


clothes as are fit for the lower claſs of people muſt be 
made in the provinces. We muſt eſtabliſh between 
the capital and the other towns a reciprocal depen- 
dence of wants and conveniences, of materials and 
works; but ſtill nothing muſt be done by authority 
or compultion ; workmen muſt be left to act for them- 
ſelves. Let there be freedom of traffic and freedom of 
induſtry, and manufactures will proſper, population 
vill increaſe. 


Has the world been more peopled at one time than Population. 


another? This is not to be aſcertained from hiſtory, 
on account of the deficiency of hiſtorians in one half 


of the globe that has been inhabited, and becauſe one 


half of what is related by hiſtorians is fabulous. Who 
tas ever taken, or could at any time take, an account 
of the inhabitants of the earth? She was, it is ſaid, 

more fruitful in earlier times. But when was the pe- 
nod of this golden age? Was it when a dry ſand aroſe 
from the bed of the ſea, purged itſelf in the rays of 
the fun, and cauſed the flime to produce vegetables, 

animals, and human creatures? But the whole ſurface 
of the earth muit alternately have been covered by 


[the ocean. The earth has then always had, like the 


individuals of every ſpecies, an infant ſtate, a ſtate of 
veakneſs and {terility, before ſhe arrived at the age of 
fertility. All countries have been for a long time bu- 
ed under water, lying uncultivated beneath ſands 
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B O O K and moraſſes, wild and overgrown with buſhes and fo. 

N reſts, till the human ſpecies, being thrown by accident 

| on theſe deſerts and ſolitudes, has cleared, altered, and} 

peopled the land. But as all the cauſes of population 

are ſubordinate to thoſe natural laws which govern 

the univerſe, as well as to the influences of ſoil and at- ca 
moſphere, which are ſubject to a number of calami. 

ties, it muſt ever have varied with thoſe periods of na. In: 

ture that have been either adverſe or favourable to the 

increaſe of mankind. However, as the lot of every it 

ſpecies ſeems in a manner to depend on its faculties 

the hiſtory of the progreſs and improvement of humane. 

induſtry muſt therefore, in general, ſupply us with the Her. 

hiſtory of the population of the earth. On this ground du 

of calculation, it is at leaſt doubtful, whether the worldW: { 

was formerly better inhabited and more peopled thanMor 

it is at preſent. : LL. e 

Let us leave Aſia under the vail of that antiquityMio 

which reports it to us ever covered with innumerable 1 

nations, and ſwarms of people fo prodigious, that (not Mid 

withſtanding the fertility of a ſoil which ſtands in need! 

but of one ray of the ſun to enable it to produce alle 

{forts of fruit) men did but juſt ariſe, and ſucceed one 

another with the utmoſt rapidity, and were deſtroyedMcau 

either by famine, peſtilence, or war. Let us confiderWinc 

with more attention the population of Europe, whicliWecou 

ſeems to have taken the place of Aſia, by confernngWuhi 

upon art all the powers of nature. | bad 

In order to determine whether our continent was our 


in former ages, more inhabited than at preſent, it would 1 
be neceſſary to know whether public ſecurity was bet due 
ter eſtabliſhed at that time, whether the arts were 1th! 
a more flouriſhing condition, and whether the land waW'ng 
better cultivated. This is what we muſt inveſtigate. Wion 


Firſt, in theſe diſtant periods, the political inſtituꝗ teu 
tions were very defective. Thoſe ill- regulated govern V 
ments were agitated with continual factions. The deck 
vil wars which ſprang from theſe diviſions were fre bn 
quent and cruel. It often happened that one half oFrit 
the people were maſſacred by the other half, Tho 
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citizens who had eſcaped the ſword of the conquerors O O R 


ook refuge upon an unfavourable territory. From 
that aſylum they did every poſſible miſchief to an im- 
acable enemy, till a new revolution enabled them 
o take memorable and complete vengeance for the 
calamities which they had endured. 

The arts had not more vigour than the laws. Com- 
merce was fo limited, as to be reduced to the exchange 
of a ſmall number of productions peculiar to ſome ter- 
itories and to ſome climates. The manufactures were 
ſo little varied, that both the ſexes were equally obli- 


ged to clothe themſelves with a woollen ſtuff, which 


wen was but ſeldom dyed. All the branches of in- 
luſtry were ſo little advanced, that there did not exiſt 


aſingle city which was indebted to them for its increaſe 
or its proſperity. This was the effect and the cauſe of 


the general contempt in which theſe ſeveral occupa- 
tions were holden. | | 

It was difficult for commodities to find a certain and 
advantageous vent, in regions where the arts were in 
languid ſtate. Accordingly, agriculture felt the ef- 
ects of this want of conſumption. It is a certain proof, 
that moſt of theſe fine countries remained untilled, be- 
cauſe the climate was evidently more rude than it hath 
ince been. If immenſe foreſts had not deprived the 
countries of the influence of the beneficent planet 
which animates every thing, would our anceſtors have 
had more to ſuffer from the rigour of the ſeaſon than 
vurſelves ? | | 

Theſe fats, which cannot reaſonably be called in 
queſtion, demonſtrate that the number of men was 
then very much limited in Europe; and that, except- 
ng one or two countries, which may have fallen oft 
nom their ancient population, all the reſt had only a 
tw inhabitants. 

What were thoſe multitudes of people which Cæſar 
reckoned in Gaul, but a ſet of ſavage nations, more 
ormdable in name than number? Were all thoſe 
britons, who were ſubdued in their iſland by two Ro- 


111 legions, much more numerous than the Corſicans 
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on their cheeks; where nature... Such regions could 
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| 
peopled? Regions where the ſun ſcarce appears above 
the horizon; where the courſe of the waters is ſuf. 
pended for eight months in the year; where heaps 0 
ſnow cover, for the {ame {pace of time, a ſoil frequent. 
ly barren; where trees are rooted up by the winds; 
where the corn, the plants, and the ſprings, every 
thing which contributes to the ſupport of life, is in a 
ſtate of annihilation ; where the bodies of all men are 
afflicted with pain; where reſt, more fatal than the 
moſt exceſſive fatigues, is followed by the moſt dread. 
ful calamities; where the arms of children are ſtiffen. 
ed, while they are ftretching them up to their mo- 
thers; and where their tears are converted to icicles 


only have been inhabited at ſome late period, and then 
only by ſome unfortunate people, flying from flaveryMth 
or tyranny. They have never multiphed under ſo in-Mco 
temperate a ſky. Over the face of the whole globe, Mto 
numerous ſocieties have always left behind them ſome th. 
durable monuments or ruins, but in the North there be 
are abſolutely no remains which bear the impreſſion of 
human power or induſtry. _ 

The conqueſt of the fineſt part of Europe, in the 
{pace of three or four centuries, by the inhabitants 0 
the moſt northern nations, ſeems at firſt fight to argue 
againſt what we have been ſaying. But let us conſi af 
der, that theſe were the people of a territory ten time dir 
as large, who poſſeſſed themſelves of a country inha ada 


bited at preſent by three or four nations only; andſt 1 


that it was not owing to the number of her conquer 
ors, but to the revolt of her ſubjects, that the Roma 
empire was deſtroyed and reduced to ſubjection. | 
this aſtoniſhing revolution, we may readily admit that 
the victorious nations did not amount to one twentiet 
part of thoſe that were conquered ; becaule the for per 
mer made their attacks with half their numbers of ef It 
fective men, and the latter employed no more than the 
hundredth part of their inhabitants in their defenceMiorc 
But a people, who engage entirely in 1 cir own de 
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fence and ſupport, are more powerful than ten armies B O O K 


X. 


niſed by kings and princes. : 
Beſides, thoſe long and bloody wars, with the ac- _ 
counts of which ancient hiſtory 1s replete, are deſtruc- 
ive of that exceſſive population they ſeem to prove. 
lt, on the one hand, the Romans endeavoured to ſup- 
ply the loſſes their armies ſuſtained in conſequence of 
the victories they obtained, that deſire of conqueſt to 
which they were devoted, deſtroyed at leaſt other na- 
tions; for as ſoon as the Romans had ſubdued any 
d- people, they incorporated them into their own armies, 
n- ind exhauſted their ftrength as much by recruits, as 
o- the tribute they impoſed upon them. It is well 
lea known with what rage wars were carried on by the 
naFancients ; that often in a ſiege, the whole town was 
en laid in aſhes; men, women, and children, periſhed in 
1 Wthe flames, rather than fall under the dominion of the 
n-MWMconqueror ; that in aſſaults, every inhabitant was put 
be, o the (word; that in regular engagements, it was 
meWtitought more defireable to die ſword in hand, than to 
reve led in triumph, and be condemned to perpetual ſla- 
oiFrery. Were not theſe barbarous cuſtoms of war inju- 
ous to population? If, as we mult allow, ſome un- 
he happy men were preſerved to be the victims of ſlavery, 
ots was but of little ſervice to the increaſe of man- 
ue kind, as it eſtabliſhed in a ſtate an extreme inequality 
11-SMcf conditions among beings by nature equal. If the 
nes riſion of ſocieties into ſmall colonies or ſtates, were 
na. adapted to multiply families by the partition of lands; 
nat likewiſe more frequently occaſioned conteſts among 
er the nations; and as theſe ſmall ſtates touched one an- 
1anWither, as it were, in an infinite number of points, in 
Inorder to defend them, every inhabitant was obliged to a 
hake up arms. Large bodies are not eaſily put into 
etirotion on account of their bulk; ſmall ones are in 
ol erpetual motion, which entirely deſtroys them. 
et It war were deſtructive of population in ancient 
the imes, peace was not always able ro promote and re- l 
ceMivre it. Formerly all nations were ruled by deſpotic 3 
de Jol. V1. Cc 5 
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B O O K or ariſtocratic power, and theſe two forms of govern- 
ment are by no means favourable to the increaſe of 
the human ſpecies. The free cities of Greece were 
ſubject to laws ſo complicated, that there were conti- 
nual diſſenſions among the citizens. Even the inferior 
claſs of people, who had no right of voting, obtained 
a ſuperiority in the public aſſemblies, where a man of 
talents, by the power of eloquence, might put ſo many 
men into commotion. . Beſides, in theſe ſtates, popula- 
tion tended to be confined to the city, in conjunction 
with ambition, power, riches, and, in ſhort, all the ef. 
fects and ſprings of liberty. Not but that the lands 
under the democratical ſtates mutt have been well cul. 
tivated and well peopled. But the democracies were 
few ; and as they were all ambitious, and could only 
aggrandize themſelves by war, if we except Athens, 
whoſe commerce, indeed, was alſo owing to the ſupe- 
riority of its arms, the earth could not long flouriſh 
and increaſe in population. In a word, Greece and 
Italy were at leaſt the only countries better peopled 
than they are at preſent. _ | 
Except in Greece, which repelled, reſtrained, and 
ſubdued Aſia ; in Carthage, which appeared for a mo- 
ment on the borders of Africa, and ſoon declined to 
its former ſtate; and in Rome, which brought into 
ſubjection and deſtroyed the known world; where do 
we find ſuch a degree of population, as will bear any 
compariſon with what a traveller meets with every 
day on every ſea coaſt, along all the great rivers, and he 
on the roads leading to capital cities? What vaſt fo- 
reſts are turned to tillage ? What harveſts are waving 
in the place of reeds that covered marſhy grounds! 
What numbers of civilized people who ſubſiſt on dried 
fiſh and falted proviſions ? | 
Notwithſtanding this, there hath ariſen, for ſome. 
years paſt, an almoſt general exclamation reſpecting 
the depopulation of all ſtates. We think we can dil 
cover the cauſe of theſe ſtrange exclamations. Me 
preſſing, as it were, one upon the other, have left be 
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ent diſtribution of mankind hath been taken for a di- 
ninution of the human race. 

During a long ſeries of ages empires were divided 
nto ſo many ſovereignties, as there were private no- 


ed Nnemen in them. Then theſe ſubjects, or the ſlaves 
ol Her theſe petty deſpots, were fixed, and that for ever, 
1 Wipon the territory where they were born. At the a- 
a- Miolition of the feudal ſyſtem, when there remained no 


nore than one maſter, one king, and one court, all 
nen crowded to that ſpot, from whence favours, 
iches, and honour flowed, Such was the origin of 
hoſe proud capitals, where the people have been ſuc- 
efively heaped one upon another, and which are gra- 
lually become, in a manner, the general aſſembly of 
ach nation, 

Other cities, leſs extenſive, but ſtill very conſider- 
ible, have alſo been raiſed in each province, in pro- 
vrtion as the ſupreme authority hath been confirm 
d, They have been formed by the tribunals, public 
ulineſs, and the arts, and they have been conſtantly 
ore and more increaſed, by the taſte for the conve- 
iencies and pleaſures of ſociety. 

Theſe new eſtabliſhments could not be formed but 
t the expence of the country places. Accordingly, 
dere are ſcarce any inhabitants remaining there, ex- 
pt ſuch as were neceſſary for the tilling of the lands, 
nd for the employments that are inſeparable from it. 
ne productions have not felt the eflect of this revo- 
tion ; they are even become more abundant, more 
red, and more agreeable, becauſe more of them have 
een ſought after, and better paid; becauſe the me- 
ods and the inſtruments have acquired a degree of 
ee and of improvement they had not former- 
; and becauſe the cultivators, encouraged in a va- 
ty of ways, have n. more active and more in- 
eligent. 
ln the police, in the Ke and in the politics, of 
e moderns, we may diſcern many cauſes of propa- 
ion that did not exiſt among the ancients; but at 

Ge ij 


kind them ſome regions leſs inhabited; and the diffe- n O O K 
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which may prevent or diminiſh among us that ſort of 
progreſs, which, in our ſpecies, ſhould be moſt condu- 
cive to its being raiſed to the greateſt degree of per. 
fection: for population will never be very conſider. f 
able, unleſs men are more numerous and more happy 

Population depends, in a great meaſure, on the diſWn: 
tribution of landed property. Families are multipliedMp' 
in the ſame manner as poſſeſſtons; and when theſe ar ed 
too large, they are always injurious to population fronWto 
their inordinate extent. A man of conſiderable probe 


P 


perty, working only for himſelf, ſets apart one half of: 


his lands for his income, and the other for his plea n 
ſures. All he appropriates to hunting, is a double log» 
in point of cultivation; for he breeds animals on tha 
land that ſhould be appropriated to men, inſtead ot: 
fubſiſting men on the land which is appropriated tq h. 
animals. Wood is neceſſary in a country for edifice 
and fuel; but is there any occaſion for ſo many aveWii 
nues in a park, or for parterres and kitchen- garden ee: 
of ſuch extent as belong to a large eſtate? In this caſeMi: 
does luxury, which in its magnificence contributes th 
the ſupport of the arts, prove as favourable to the in 
creaſe of mankind as it might by employing the lanq ed 
to better purpoſes? Too many large eſtates, therefore chi 
and too few ſmall ones, this is the firſt impediment tc 


population. | oil 

The next obſtacle is the unalienable domains of th 
clergy. When ſo much property remains for ever i 
the ſame hands, how ſhall population flouriſh, while "ty 


entirely depends upon the improvement of lands En 
the increaſe of ſhares among different proprietors i 
What intereſt has the incumbent to increaſe the valu 
of an eſtate he is not to tranſmit to any ſucceſſor, t 
ſow or plant for a poſterity not derived from himſell 
Far from diminiſhing his income to improve his lands 
will he not rather impair the eſtate, in order to increa 
the rents which he is to enjoy only for life? \ 

The entails of eſtates in great families are not leF've 
prejudicial to the propagation of mankind. They |! bei 
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{n at once both the nobility and the other ranks of 800K 
people. As the right of primogeniture among the _** _ 
reat ſacrifices the younger children to the intereſt of 
the elder branch, in the ſame manner entails deſtroy 
1M fveral families for the ſake of a fingle one. Almoſt 
5. all entailed eſtates are ill cultivated, on account of the 
ll :cgligence of a proprietor who is not attached to a 
ech poſſeſſion he is not to diſpoſe of, which has been ced- 
Ire 0 to him only with regret, and which is already given 
mW his ſucceſſors, whom he cannot conſider as his heirs, 
o becauſe they are not named by him. The right of 
ol drimogeniture and of entail is therefore a law, one 
aMW nay ſay, made on purpoſe to defeat the increaſe of 
o population in any ſtate. 
he From theſe obſtacles to population, produced by 

oe defect of legiſlation, there ariſes a third, which is 

tq me poverty of the people. Wherever the farmers 
ceMiave not the property of the ground- rent, their life is 
ve niſerable, and their condition precarious, Not being 
certain of their ſubſiſtence, which depends on their 
aſedealth, having but ſmall reliance on their ſtrength, 
tMvbich is not at their own diſpoſal, and weary of their 
inWeiſtence, they are afraid of breeding a race of wretch- 
nWed beings. It is an error to imagine that plenty of 
orechildren are produced in the country, where there die 
ts many, if not more, than are born every year. The 

oil of the father and the milk of the mother are loſt 

tho them and their children; for they will never attain 
ige the flower of their age, or to that period of matu- 
le ifMiity, which, by its ſervices, will recompence all the [ 
Mins that have been beſtowed upon their education. | 
With a ſmall portion of land, the mother might bring | 
vw her child, and cultivate her own little garden, while | 
the father, by his labour abroad, might add to the con- [ 
Wreniencies of his family. T heſe three beings, without 1 
hroperty, languiſh upon the little that one of them | 
rains, or the child periſhes. | 

What a variety of evils ariſe from a faulty or defec- 
ire legiſlation ! Vices and calamities are infinite in 
beir effects; they mutually aſſiſt each other jn ſpread- 
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ous in its nature, deſtructive of men in time of war 


men, whom they devote to the army, be employed! 


cians, in the days of their ſhepherd kings, and of the 


benevolent men. This brings to my remembrance 
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till they are both exhauſted. The indigence of the 
country produces an increaſe of troops, a burden ruin 
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and of land in time of peace. It is certain that the 
military deſtroy the fields, which they do not cultivate 
themſelves ; becauſe every ſoldier deprives the ſtate of 
a huſbandman, and burdens it with an idle or uſele{ 
conſumer. He defends the country in time of peace 
merely from a pernicious ſyſtem, which, under the pre 
text of defence, makes all nations aggreſſors. If al 
governments would, as they eafily might, let tho 


the labours of huſbandry, the number of huſbandme 
and artiſans throughout Europe would in a ſhort time 
be conſiderably increaſed. All the powers of huma 
induſtry would be exerted in improving the advantage! 
of nature, and in ſurmounting every obftacle to im. 
provement ; every thing would concur in promoting 
life, not in ſpreading deſtruction. 

The deſerts of Ruſſia would be cleared, and the 
plains of Poland not laid waſte. 'The vaſt dominion 
of the Turks would be cultivated, and the bleſſings o 
their prophet would be extended over an immenſe po 
pulation. Egypt, Syria, and Paleſtine, would agai 
become what they were in the times of the Phœni 


Jews, who enjoyed happineſs and peace under theit 
judges. The parched mountains of Sierra Moren: 
would be rendered fertile, the heaths of Aquitaine 
would be cleared of inſets, and be covered with peo 
ple. -- 1 
But general good is merely the deluſive dream o 
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the virtuous prelate of Cambray, and the good Abbe 
of St. Pierre. Their works are compoſed with a de; 
fign to make deſerts inhabited, not indeed with her 
mits, who fly from the vices and misfortunes of the 
world, but with happy families, who would proc lait 
the glory of God upon earth, as the ſtars declare it 
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the firmament. Their writings abound with ſocials o O K 


views and ſentiments of humanity, and may be con- 

fdered as truly inſpired ; for humanity is the gift of 
Heaven, Kings will inſure the attachment of their 
people, in proportion as they themſelves are attached 
to ſuch men. 

It is ſcarce neceſſary to obſerve, that one of the 
means to favour population, is to ſuppreſs the celibacy 
of the regular and ſecular clergy. Monaſtic inſtitu- 
tions have a reference to two eras remarkable in the 
hiſtory of the world. About the year 700 of Rome, 
Jeſus Chriſt was the founder of a new religion in the 
Eaſt ; and the ſubverſion of Paganiſm was ſoon at- 
tended with that of the Roman empire itſelf. Two 
or three hundred years after the death of Chriſt, Egypt 
and Paleſtine were filled with monks. About the year 


700 of the Chriſtian era, Mohammed appeared, and 


eſtabliſhed a new religion in the Eaſt ; and Chriſtianity 
was transferred to Europe, where it fixed. Three or 
tour hundred years afterwards, there aroſe multitudes 
of religious orders. At the time of the birth of Chriſt, 
the books of David, and thoſe of the Sybil, foretold 
the deſtruction of the world, a deluge, or rather an 
univerſal conflagration, and general judgment : and 
all people, oppreſſed by the dominion of the Romans, 
withed for and believed in a general diſſolution. A 
thouſand years after the Chriſtian era, the books of 
David, and thoſe of the Sybil, {till announced the laſt 
judgment : and ſeveral penitents, as ferocious and wild 
in their extravagant piety as in their vices, ſold all 
their poſſeſſions to go to conquer and die upon the 
tomb of their Redeemer. The nations groaning un- 
der the tyranny of the feudal government, wiſhed for, 
and ſtill believed in, the end of the world. 

While one part of the Chriſtian world, impreſſed 
with terror, went to periſh in the cruſades, another 
part were burying themſelves in cloiſters. This was 
the origin of the monaſtic life in Europe. Opinion 
gave rite to monks, and it will be the cauſe of their 
deſtruction. The eſtates they poſſeſſed they will leave 
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B O o k behind them for the uſe and increaſe of ſociety ; and 


XIX. 


all thoſe hours, that are loſt in praying without dey. 
tion, will be conſecrated to their primitive intention, 
which 1s labour. The clergy are to remember, that, 
in the ſacred ſcriptures, God ſays to man, in a ſtate of 
innocence, Increaſe and multiply ; to man, in a fallen 
ſtate, Till the earth, and work for thy ſubſiſtence. If 
the duties of the prieſthood ſeem yet to allow the prieſt 
to incumber himſelf with the care of a family and an 
eſtate, the duties of fociety more ſtrongly forbid celi- 
hacy., It the monks, in earlier times, cleared the de. 
jerts they inhabited, they now contribute to depopu— 
late the towns where their number 1s very great : if 
the clergy has ſubſiſted on the alms 6f the people, they 
in their turn reduce the people to beggary. Among 
the idle claſſes of ſociety, the moſt prejudicial is that 
which, from its very principles, muſt tend to promote 
a general ſpirit of indolence among men; make them 
waſte at the altar, as well the work of the bees, as the 
ſalary of the workmen ; which burns in day-time the 
candles that ought to be reſerved for the night, and 
inakes men loſe in the church that time they owe to 
the care of their families; which engages men to aſk 
of Heaven the ſubſiſtence that the ground only can 
give, or produce in return for their toil. 

There is ſtill another cauſe of the depopulation of 
ſome ſtates, which is, that want of toleration which 
perſecutes and proſcribes every religion but that of 
the prince on the throne. This is a ſpecies of opprel- 
ſion and tyranny peculiar to modern politics, to ex- 
tend its influence even over men's thoughts and con- 
ſciences: a barbarous piety, which, for the ſake of ex- 
terior forms of worſhip, extinguiſhes, in ſome degree, 
the very idea of the exiſtence of God, by deſtroying 


multitudes of his worthippers : it is an impiety {till 


more barbarous, that, on account of things ſo indiffe- 
rent as religious ceremonies mutt appear, deſtroys the 
life of man, and impedes the population of fates, 
which ſhould be conſidered as points of the utmoſt 
importance. For neither the number nor the allegi- 
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nce of ſubjects is increaſed by exacting oaths contra- . O O x 
to conſcience, by forcing into ſecret perjury thoſe * 
rho are engaged in the marriage ties, or in the diffe- 
ent profeſſions of a citizen. Unity in religion is pro- 
der only when it is naturally eſtabliſhed by convic- 
ton, When once that is at an end, a general liberty, 
granted, would be the means of reſtoring tranquilli- 
ty and peace of mind. When no diſtinction is made, 
hut this liberty is fully and equally extended to every 
citizen, it can never diſturb the peace of families. 

Next to the celibacy of the clergy and of the mili- 
ary, the former of which ariſes from profeſſion, the 
atter from cuſtom, there is a third, derived from con- 
renience, and introduced by luxury : I mean that of 
te annuitants. Here we may admire the chain of 
cauſes. At the ſame time that commerce favours po- 
ation by the means of induſtry both by land and 
ea, by all the objects and operations of navigation, 
and by the ſeveral arts of cultivation and manufac- 
tures, it alſo decreaſes it by reaſon of all thoſe vices 
1d rhich luxury introduces. When riches have gained 
to Na zeneral aſcendant over the minds of men, then opi- 
Kanons and manners alter by the intermixture of ranks. 
in he arts and the talents of pleaſing corrupt ſociety 

white they polith it. When the intercourſe between 
of the ſexes becomes frequent, they mutually ſeduce 
ch each other, and the weaker induce the ſtronger to a- 
of Ndopt the frivolous turn for dreſs and amuſement. The 
{. vomen become children, and the men effeminate. En- 
x- Wicrtzinments are the ſole topic of their converſation, 
n- Wind the object of their occupation. The manly and 
x- W'obuſt exerciſes, by which the youth were trained up 
e, Ito diſcipline, and prepared for the moſt important and ' 
ig Feingerous profeſſions, give place to the love of public 
ill hows, where every paſlion that can render a nation 
e- Jeleminate is caught, as long as there is no appearance 
ne Not a patriotic ſpirit among them. Indolence prevails 
s, ¶mong all perſons of eaſy circumſtances, and labour 
ft Numiniſhes among that claſs of men deſtined to be em- 
i- froyed in it. The variety of arts multiplies faſhions, 
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B 0 o K and theſe increaſe our expences; articles of luxury be. 
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of being the father of a family, conſumes his patri4 
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come neceſſary; what is ſuperfluous is looked upon as] 
needful ; and people in general are better dreſſed, but 
do not live ſo well; and purchaſe clothes at the ex- 
pence of the neceſſaries of life. The lower claſs of 
men become debauched before they are ſenſible of 
the paſſion of love; and, marrying later, have fewer 
or weaker children. The tradeſman ſeeks a fortune, 
not a wife; and he prematurely loſes both the one 
and the other, in the exceſſes of libertiniſm. The rich, 
whether married or not, are continually ſeducing wo- 
men of every rank, or debauching girls of low condi 
tion. The difficulty of ſupporting the charges of mar. 
riage, and the readineſs of finding the joys of it with- 
out bearing any of its diſagreeable inconveniencies, 
tends to increaſe the number of unmarried people in 
every claſs of life. The man who renounces the hope 


mony, and in concert with the ſtate, which increaſes] 
his income, by borrowing money from him at a ruin 
ous intereſt, he laviſhes upon one generation the ſup- 
port of many; he extinguiſhes his own poſterity, ail 
well as that of the women by whom he is rewarded, - 
and that of the girls who are paid by him. Every 
kind of proſtitution prevails at the ſame time. Ho- 
Nour and duty are forfeited in every ank; the ruin oH 
the women is but the forerunner of that of the men. 
The nation that 1s inclined to gallantry, or rather to 

libertiniſm, ſoon loſes its power and credit in other | 
countries, and is ruined at home. There is no longer] 
any nobility, no longer any body of men to defend | 
their own or the people's rights; for everywhere div} « 
ſion and ſelf-intereſt prevail. No one wiſhes to ball 1 
ruined alone. The love of riches becomes the general ( 
object of attraction. The honeſt man is apprehenſive} 
of loſing his fortune, and the man of no honour is in 
tent upon making his: the one retires from the world « 
the other ſets himſelf up to fale ; and thus the ſtate 13F ; 
loſt. Such is the conſtant progreſs of commerce in : 
monarchical government. What its effects are in à 
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cepublic we know from ancient hiſtory, But ſtill it is 3 0 O K 


neceſſary at this period to excite men to commerce, 


becauſe the preſent ſituation of Europe is favourable *' 


to it, and commerce itſelf promotes population. 

But it will be aſked, whether a great degree of po- 
pulation be uſeful in promoting the happineſs of man- 
kind. This is an idle queſtion. In fact, the point is 
not to multiply men, in order to make them happy ; 
but it is ſufficient to make them happy, that they 
ſhould multiply. All the means which concur in the 
proſperity of any ſtate, tend of themſelves to the pro- 
pagation of its people. A legiſlator deſirous of an in- 
creaſe of people, merely to have a great number of 
ſoldiers and of ſubjects, only for the purpoſe of ſubdu- 
ing his neighbours, would be a monſter, and an enemy 
to the human race, ſince his plans of political increaſe 
would be ſolely directed to the deſtruction of others. 
A legiſlator, on the contrary, who, like Solon, ſhould 
form a republic, whoſe multitudes might people the 
deſert coaſts of the ſea; or who, like Penn, ſhould 
make laws for the cultivation of his colony, and for- 
bid war ; ſuch a legiſlator would undoubtedly be con- 
ſidered as a god on earth. Even though his name 


!hould not be immortalized, he would live in happi- 


neſs, and die contented, eſpecially if he could be cer- 


tain of leaving behind him laws of ſuch wiſdom, as to 


tree the people for ever from the vexation of taxes. 


XIX. 


It is to be preſumed, from what we know of the Taz. 


ſtate of the ſavages, that the advantage of not being 
confined by the reſtraints of our ridiculous clothing, 
the unwholeſome incloſure of ſuperb edifices, and the 


complicated tyranny of our cuſtoms, laws, and man- 


ners, is not a compenſation for a precarious life, for 
contuſions received, and perpetual combats engaged 


tor a portion of a foreſt, for a cavern, a bow, an arrow, 


a fruit, a fiſh, a bird, a quadruped, the ſkin of a beaſt, 
or the poſſeſſion of a woman. Let miſanthropy exag- 
zerate at pleaſure the vices of our cities, it will not 
ucceed in diſguſting us of thoſe expreſs or tacit con- 
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8 O O x ventions, nor of thoſe artificial virtues, which confli. 


tute the ſecurity and the charm of our ſocieties. 


There are undoubtedly aſſaſſins among us, there are 


violaters of an aſylum, there are monſters whoſe avi. 
dity, indigence, or lazineſs, diſguſt the ſocial order, 
There are other monſters, perhaps more deteſtable, 


who, poſſeſſed of a plenty which would be ſufficient | 
for two or three thouſand families, are only occupied } 


in increafing the miſery of them. I ſhall not the leſs 
implore benediction upon the public ſtrength, which 


moſt commonly inſures my perſon and my property, | 
in return for the contributions which it requires from 


me. 


A tax may be defined, a ſacrifice of a part of a man's | 
property for the defence of the reſt : it follows from | 
hence, that there ſhould not be any tax either among | 
people! in a ſtate of ſlavery, or among ſavages; for the 
former no longer enjoy any property, and the latter 


have not yet acquired any. 


But when a nation poſſeſſes any large and vatuadle | 
property, when its fortune is ſufficiently eſtabliſhed, | 
and is conſiderable enough to make the expences ot } 


government neceſſary; when it has poſſeſſions, trade, 


and wealth capable of tempting the avidity of its 
neighbours, who may be poor or ambitious ; ' then, 1n | 
order to guard its frontiers, or its provinces, to protect | 
its navigation, and keep up its police, there is a ne- 
ceſlity for forces and for a revenue. It is but juſt and 


requiſite, that the perſons who are employed in any 


manner for the public good, ſhould be maintained by 


all the other orders of the ſociety. 


There have been countries and times, in which a 
portion of the territory was aſſigued for the public ex- 
pences of the ſtate. The government, not being en- 


abled of itſelf to turn ſuch extenſive poſſeſſions to ad- 


vantage, was forced to intruſt this charge to admini- 
ſtrators, who either neglected the revenues, or appro- | 
priated them to their own uſe. This practice brought 


on ſtill greater inconveniences. Either the royal do 


W. 


| conqueſt of the world. The public ſervice was attend- 
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mains were too conſiderable in time of peace, or in- B O OK 
ficient for the calls of war. In the firſt inſtance, the AX. 
\berty of the ſtate was oppreſſed by the ruler of it; 

and in the latter, by ſtrangers. It has, therefore, been 

found neceſſary to _— recourſe to the contributions 

of the citizens. 

Theſe funds were in early times not conſiderable. 
The ſtipends then allowed were merely an indemnifi- 
cation to thoſe whom public aftairs prevented from at- 
tending to thoſe employments that were neceſſary for 
their ſubſiſtence. Their reward aroſe from that pleaſ- 
ing ſenſation which we experience from an internal 
conſciouſneſs of our own virtue, and from the view of 
the homage paid to it by other men. This moral 
wealth was the greatelt treaſure of riſing ſocieties; a 
kind of coin which it was equally the intereſt of _ 
vernment and of morality not to diminiſh the value 
1 

Honour held the place of taxes no leſs in the flou- 
nlhing periods of Greece, than in the infant ſtate of 
ſocieties. The patriot, who ſerved his country, did 
not think he had any right to deſtroy it. The impoſt 
laid by Ariſtides on all Greece, for the ſupport of the 
war againſt Perfia, was ſo moderate, that thoſe who 
were to contribute of themſelves, called it the happy 
fortune of Greece! What times were theſe, and what 
a country, in which taxes made the happineſs of the 
people ! | 

The Romans acquired power and empire almoſt 
without any aſſiſtance from the public treaſury. The 
love of wealth would have diverted them from the 
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ed to without any views of intereſt, even after their 
manners had been corrupted. | 

Under the feudal government, there were no taxes; 
for on what could they have been levied? The man 


and the land were both the property of the lord. It < 
was both a real and a perſonal ſervitude. 

When knowledge began to diffuſe its light over Eu- 
rope, the nations turned their thoughts towards their 
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tions to repreſs foreign and domeſtic enemies. But 


thoſe tributes were moderate, becauſe princes were | 


not yet abſolute enough to divert them to purpoſes of 
their own caprices, or to the advantage of their ambi- 
tion. 
The New World was Aebi and the paſſion 
for conqueſt engaged every nation. That ſpirit of ag- 


grandizement was inconſiſtent with the ſlowneſs with 


which affairs are managed in popular aſſemblies; and 
ſovereigns ſucceeded without much difficulty in ap- 
propriating to themſelves greater rights than they had 
ever before enjoyed. The impoſition of taxes was the 
moſt important of their uſurpations; and it is that, the 
conſequences of which have been the moſt pernicious. 

Princes have even ventured to render the marks of 
ſervitude apparent upon all their ſubjects, by levying 
a poll- tax. Independent of the humiliation it is at- 
tended with, can any thing be more arbitrary than 
ſuch a tax? | 

Is the tax to be levied upon voluntary information? 


But this would require between the monarch and his 


ſubjects an attachment to each other ariſing from a 
principle of duty, which ſhould unite them by a mu- 
tual love of the general good ; or, at leaſt, a regard to 
public welfare, to inſpire the one with confidence in 
the other, by a ſincere and reciprocal communication 
of their intelligence and of their ſentiments. Even 
then, upon what 1s this conſcientious principle to be 
founded, which is to ſerve as an inſtructor, a guide, 
and a check in the affairs of government? 

Is the ſanctuary of families, or the cloſet of the ci- 


tizen, to be invaded, in order to gain by ſurpriſe, and 


bring to light, what he does not chooſe to reveal, what 
it is often of importance to him not to diſcover? What 
an inquiſition is this! What an injurious violence! 
Though we ſhould even become acquainted with the 
reſources and means of ſubſiſtence of every indiyidual, 
do they not vary from one year to another with the 


uncertain and precarious productions of induſtry? Are 
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they not leſſened by the increaſe of children, by theB O O R 
lecay of ſtrength through ſickneſs, age, and laborious *'*- 
occupations? 'The very faculties of the human ſpe- 

cies, which are uſeful and employed in laborious oc- q: 
cupations, do they not change with thoſe viciſſitudes 1 
gecaſioned by time in every thing that depends on na- 


tre and fortune? The perſonal tax is a vexation then 4 
s the individual, without being a general benefit. A a 
| ooll- tax is a fort of ſlavery, oppreſſive to the man, with- bf 
1 Wout being profitable to the ſtate. | 4 


. After princes had impoſed this tax, which is a mark | 
cf deſpotiſm, or which leads to it fooner or later, im- | 
e poſts were then laid upon articles of conſumption. So- | 1 
e ereigns have affected to conſider this new tribute as f 
n ſome meaſure voluntary, becauſe it riſes in propor- N 
Jon to the expences of the ſubject, which he is at li- 1 
derty to increaſe or diminiſh according to his abilities, 
1 


__—- 
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or his propenſities, which are for the molt part facti- 
tous. | 
But if taxation affect the commodities which are of 

> Winediate neceſlity, it muſt be conſidered as an act of 
be greateſt cruelty. Previous to all the laws of ſocie- 
a , man had a right to ſubſiſt. And is he to loſe that 
iht by the eſtabliſhment of laws? To ſell the pro- 
luce of the earth to the people at a high price is in 6 
a rality to deprive them of it: to wreſt from them by 605 
1 Wi tax the natural means of preſerving life, is, in fact, to 
1 Wile the very principle of their exiſtence. By extort- 
e Ing the ſubſiſtence of the needy, the ſtate takes from 
„ Ihm his ſtrength with his food. It reduces the poor 
man to a ſtate of beggary, and the labouring man to 
that of idleneſs: it makes the unfortunate man be- 
1 Wome a rogue; that is, it is the cauſe of bringing the 
+ Yan who is ready to ſtarve to an untimely end, from 
0 
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the extreme diſtreſs to which he is reduced. 

If the impoſts affect commodities leſs neceſſary, how | 
many hands, loſt to tillage and the arts, are employed, A 
not in guarding the bulwarks of the empire, but in | 
crowding the kingdom with an infinite number of uſe— 

e barriers; in embarraſſing the gates of towns; in- 
2 | 
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B OO x feſting the highways and roads of commerce: and 

_ XIX. ſearching into cellars, granaries, and ſtorehouſes! What 
a ſtate of war between prince and people, between ſu. 
ject and ſubject! How many priſons, galleys, aud gib 
bets, prepared for a number of unhappy perſons why 
have been urged on to fraudulent practices, to ſmug. 
gling, and even to Pac. by the iniquity of the reve- 
nue laws! 

The avidity of ſovereigns has extended itſelf from 
the articles of conſumption to thoſe of traffic carried 
on from one ſtate to another. Infatiable tyrants! will 

ye never be ſenſible, that, if ye lay duties on what ye 
offer to the ſtranger, he will buy at a cheaper rate, he 
will give only the price demanded by other ſtates? i 
even your own ſubjects were the ſole proprietors o. 
that produce you have taxed, they ſtill would never 


be able to make other nations ſubmit to ſuch exac-Mii: 
tions; for in that caſe the demand would be for a leb. 
quantity, and the overplus would oblige them to lower a 

W 


the price, in order to find a ſale for it. 

The duty on merchandiſe, which one ſtate receives 
from another, is not lets unreaſonable. The price o 
the goods being regulated by the competition of other} 
countries, the duties will be paid by the ſubjects of 
that ſtate which buys commodities for its neighbours. Het 
Poſſibly, the increaſe in the price of foreign Produce Wa 
may diminiſh the conſumption of it. But if a les nu 
quantity of merchandiſe be ſold to any country, a leis}! 
quantity will be purchaſed of it. The profits of trade cot 
are to be eſtimated in proportion to the quantity og 
merchandiſe fold and bought. Commerce is in fad and 
nothing more than exchange of the value of one com 
modity for that of another. It is not poſſible then to 
oppole the courle of theſe exchanges, without lower— lay 
ing the value of the productions that are fold, by re- Un 
{training the ſale of them. . 

Whether, therefore, duties be laid on our own or ont 
foreign merchandiſe, the induſtry of the ſubject wil 
neceſſarily ſuffer by it. The means of payment wil! 
be fewer, and there will be leſs raw materials to wor! 
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11M vp. The greater diminution there is in the annuals o© © x 

a MW boduce, the greater alſo will be the decreaſe of labour. 

b. hen all the laws that can be made againſt beggars 

b. MW vill be ineffectual, for man mult live on what is given 

no him, if he cannot live by what he earns. | 

d. But what then is the mode of taxation the moſt pro- 

e. ber to conciliate the public intereſt with the rights of 
ndividuals? It is the land-tax. An impolt is, with 

nM::{pec& to the perſon upon whom it is charged, an an- 

ed oual expence. It can only, therefore, be aſſeſſed on 

n annual revenue; for nothing but an annual reve- 

venue can diſcharge an annual expence. Now there ne- 

never can be any annual revenue, except that of the 

and. It is land only which returns yearly what has 

ben beſtowed upon it, with an additional profit that 

ee nay be diſpoſed of. It is but within theſe few years 

c-Mibat we have begun to be ſenſible of this important 

etz ruth. Some men of abilities will one day be able to 

er demonſtrate the evidence of it: and that government 
which firſt makes this the foundation of its ſyſtem will 

es ieceſſarily be raiſed to a degree of proſperity unknown 

of M'o all nations and all ages. 5 | 

jet Perhaps there is no ſtate in Europe at preſent whoſe 

tuation admits of ſo great a change. The taxes are 

l. Werery where ſo heavy, the expences fo multiplied, the 

ceMvants ſo urgent, the treaſury of the ſtate in general ſo 

elo nuch indebted, that a ſudden change in the mode of 5 

ering the public revenues would infallibly alter the 

de conſidence and diſturb the peace of the ſubject. But 

oem enlightened and provident policy will tend, by ſlow 

act end gradual ſteps, towards fo ſalutary an end. With 
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m- courage and prudence it will remove every obſtacle 1 
to hat prejudice, ignorance, and private intereſt, might 1 
er- Nlare to oppoſe to a ſyſtem of adminiſtration, the ad- 1 
re- antages of which appear to us beyond all calculation. 4 

In order that nothing may leſſen the benefits of this 1 
on brtunate innovation, it will be neceſſary that all lands F: 
vill thout diſtinction ſhould be ſubjected to taxation. by 
vi The public weal is a treaſure in common, wherein 3 
of cry individual ſhould depotit his tribute, his ſeryice, ky 
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be conſidered as injurious: it can only be equitable, | 
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and his abilities. Names and titles will never change 


the nature of men and their poſſeſſions. It would be 
the utmoſt meanneſs and folly to avail ourſelves of di. 
ſtinctions received from our anceſtors, in order to with. 
draw ourſelves from the burdens of ſociety. Every 
mark of diſtinction that is not of general utility ſhould 


when it is founded on a formal engagement of devot- 
ing our lives and fortunes in a more particular manner 
to the ſervice of our country. 

If in our days the tax were laid for the firſt time up. 
on the land, would it not neceflarily be ſuppoſed that 
the contribution ſhould be proportioned to the extent 
and value of the eſtates? Would any one venture to 
allege his employments, his ſervices, his dignities, in 
order to ſcreen himſelt from the tributes required for 


the public ſervice? What connection have taxes with 


ranks, titles, and conditions? They relate only to the 


revenue: and this belongs to the ſtate, as ſoon as it 


becomes neceſſary for the public defence. 
The manner in which the tax ought to be laid upon 


the lands is more difficult ro aſcertain. Some writers | 


have imagined, that ecclefiaftical tithes, unfortunately 


levied in the greateſt part of Europe, would be a pro- 


per mode to be adopted. In that ſyſtem, fay they, 


there could be no fraud nor miſtake. According as} 
circumſtances ſhould require more efforts on the part 
of the people, the treaſury would take a fourth, a fifth,} 


a fixth part of the productions at the time of the har- 


veſt; and every thing would be ſettled without con- 
ſtraint, without deceit, without miſtruſt, and without 


oppreſſion. 


But, in this mode of levying, how will the tax be} 
collected, for objects fo multiplied, ſo variable, and 10} 
little known? Would not the form of adminiftration} 
require enormous expences? Would not the farming} 
of the tax give occaſion to profits too confiderable *| 
If this arrangement ſhould therefore appear moſt fatal} 
to citizens, would it not be moſt fatal to government? 
How can any one poſſibly doubt, that the intereſt of 
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ro the individual i is the ſame as that of the ſociety? Can Bh O OR 
my one be ſtill ignorant of the cloſe connection there _ 
5 pen the ſovereign who aſks and the ſubjects who | | 
tant: 3 
g Beſides, this impoſt, apparently ſo equal, would in 2 
at be the moſt diſproportioned of all t ofe which ig- 
norance hath ever ſuggeſted. While one contributor 3 
hould be required to give up only the fourth of his 1 
revenue, one half, and ſometimes more, would be ta- f 
ken from others, who, in order to obtain the ſame 
quantity of productions. will have been obliged, by the 
nature of an ungrateful foil, or by the difficulty of 
working it, to ſupport expences infinitely more conſi- 
lerable. 

Theſe inconvenietices have occaſtoned an idea to 
he rejected, which has been propoſed or fupported by 
nen little verſed in political economy, but diſguſted, 
with reaſon, at the arbitrary manner in which they 
bw the lands taxed. Suppoſe the extent of the do- 
main be admitted as a rule, yet it muſt be conſidered 
that there are ſome lands which can pay a great deal, 
others which can pay little, and fome, even, which 
can pay nothing, becauſe the profits remaining, after 
al the expences, are ſcarce fufficient to determine the 5 
moſt intelligent man to cultivate them. If an exact 
ate of the leafes be demanded, will not the farmers 
ind proprietors act in concert to deceive the govern- 
ment? and what means are there to diſcover a fraud, is 
planned with conſummate art? If you will allow men 
% give in the account of their own eſtates, for one of 
theſe* declarations that ſhall be honeſt, will there not 
de a hundred falfe ones? and will not the citizen of 
ii probity be the victim of him who is deſtitute of 
o principles? In the mode of taking an eftimation of 
che value of the lands, will not the agent of the trea- 
ng ury ſuffer himſelf to be ſuborned by contributors 
?Y "boſe intereſt it is to bribe kim? Suppoſe the care of 
talYuaking the repartitions be left to the inhabitants of 
each diſtrick, it is undoubtedly the moſt equitable rule, 
Ide moſt conformable to the pights of nature and oo 
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5 O O E perty; and yet it muſt neceſſarily produce ſo many 
XIX. cabals, altercations, and animoſities, ſo violent a colli. 
U  fion between the paſſions, which will interfere with MW, 
| each other, that it cannot be productive of that ſyſtem WM 
of equity which might enſure the public happineſs, 
A regiſter book, which would cautiouſly meaſure MW; 
the lands, which would appreciate, with equity, their WM ; 
value, would alone be capable of effecting this fortu- 
nate revolution. This principle, ſo ſimple and ſo evi. 
dent, hath been rarely applied, and then but imper. 
fectly. It is to be hoped, that this fine inſtitution, 
though warmly oppoſed by authority and by corrup. W ;; 
tion, will be improved in thoſe ſtates where 1t has been 
adopted, and that it will be introduced in the empires 
where it doth not yet exiſt. The monarch who ſhall WF ,; 
ſignalize his reign by this great benefit, will be bleſſed , 
during his life, his memory will be dear to poſterity, 
and his felicity will be extended beyond ages, if, as it 
cannot be doubted, there exiſts a God, the remunera- 
tor of good actions. A :. 
But let not government, under whatever form it . 
may have been eſtabliſhed, or ſtill ſubſiſts, ever carry e. 
the meaſure of impoſts to exceſs. It is ſaid, that in 
their origin they rendered men more active, more ſo- ,. 
ber, and more intelligent; and that they have thus 
contributed to the proſperity of empires. This opi-M ,, 
nion is not deſtitute of probability; but it is ſtill more 
certain, that, when the taxes have been extended be- n 
yond the proper limits, they have ſtopped the labours, % 
extinguiſhed induſtry, and produced diſcouragement. 44 
Though man hath been condemned by nature toe 
perpetual watchings, in order to ſecure a ſubſiſtence, 
this urgent care hath not exerted all his faculties. His , 
deſires have been extended much beyond this; and 
the more numerous are the objects which have enter-} 
ed into his plan of happineſs, the more repeated have 


been his efforts to attain them. If he hath been fe-, 
duced, by tyranny, to expect nothing more from ob- I 5. 
ſtinate labour than articles of primary neceſſity, his .., 


activity hath been diminiſhed ; he hath himſelf con-, 
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tracted the ſphere of his wants. Troubled, found 5 00 * 
and exhauſted by the oppreſſive ſpirit of the treaſury, 882885 


he hath either languiſhed by his wretched fire-{ide, or 
hath quitted his country in ſearch of a leis unfortu- 
nate deſtiny, or hath led a wandering and vagabond 
ife over deſolated provinces. Moſt ſocieties have, at 
different periods, ſuffered theſe cal:mities, and exhibit- 
ed this hideous ſpectacle. 

Accordingly, 1t 1s an error, and a very great. one, to 
judge of the power of empires by the revenue of the 
ſovereign. This baſis of calculation would be the beſt 
that could be eſtabliſhed, if the tributes were propor- 
tioned to the abilities of the citizens ; but when the 
republic is oppreſſed by the weight or the variety 6t 
the impoſts, theſe riches, far from being a ſign of na- 
tional proſperity, are a mark of decay. 'The people, 
unable to furniſh any extraordinary aſſiſtance to the 
mother-country, when threatened or invaded, yield 
to a foreign yoke, and ſubmit to ſhameful and ruinous 
laws. The cataſtrophe 1s haſtened, when the treaſury 
has recourſe to the tarming of the revenue, in order to 
collect the taxes. 

The contribution of the citizens towards the public 
treaſury is a tribute: they ſhould preſent it themſelves 
to the ſovereign ; who, on his part, ought prudently 
to direct the employment of it. Every intermediate 
agent deſtroys theſe connections, which cannot be too 
nearly united. His influence becomes an unavoidable 
'ource of diviſion and ravage. It is under this odious 
aipect that the farmers of the taxes have always been 
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conſidered. by 

The farmers of the revenue contrive thy taxes; and 1 
it is their buſineſs to multiply them. They envelope | k 
them in obſcurity, in order to give them the degree of x 
extenſion molt ſuitable to themſelves. Their intereits 4 
ire ſupported by judges choſen by themſelyes. They Z 
bribe every acceſs to the throne; and they caule at 4 


pleaſure their zeal to be extolled, or the people to be 

calumniated, who are diſſatisfied, with reaſon, at their 

vexations. By thoſe vile artifices they plunge the pro- 
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B O O E vinee into the loweſt degree of miſery, while their 
own eoffers regurgitate with riches. Then it is that 
the laws, manners, honour, and the little remains of | 
the blood of the nation, are ſold to them at the vileſt 
price. The contractor enjoys, without ſhame or re. | 
morſe, theſe infamous and criminal advantages, till he 
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hath deſtroyed the ſtate, the prince, and himſelf, 


Free nations have ſeldom experienced this terrible 
deſtiny. Humane and conſiderate principles have 
made them preter an adminiſtration almoſt always of 
2 paternal kind, to receive the contributions of the 
citizens. It is in abſolute goyernments that the ty- | 
rannical cuſtom of farming out the revenue is pecu- | 
larly adopted. Government have ſometimes been a- 
larmed at the ravages occaſioned by this practice; 
but timid, ignorant, or indolent adminiſtratars, have 
3pprehended, that in the confuſion-1n which things 
were, a total ſubverſion would be the conſequence of 
the leaſt change. Wherefore, then, ſhould not the | 
time of the diſcaſe be that of the remedy ? Then it is 
that the minds of men are better diſpoſed to a change, 
that oppoſition 1s leſs violent, and that the revolution | 


is more eaſily accompliſhed. | 


It is not, however, ſufficient that the impoſt ſhould } 
be levied with equity, and that it ſhould be collected 
with moderation; it is further neceſſary that it ſhould } 
be proportioned to the wants of government, which 
are not always the ſame. War hath ever required in 
all countries, and in every age, more conſiderable ex- 
pences than peace. The ancients made a proviſion for 
them by their economy in times of tranquillity. Since 
the advantages of circulation and the principles of in- 
duſtry have been better underſtood, the method of lay- 
ing up ſpecie for this purpoſe has been proſcribed, | 
and that of impoſing extraordinary taxes has been, | 
with reaſon, preferred. Every ſtate that ſhould pro- 
hibit them would find itſelf obliged, in order to pro- 
tract its fall, to have recourſe to the methods made | 
ule of at Conſtantinople. The Sultan, who can do 
every thing but augment his revenues, is conſtraines | 
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to give up the empire to the extortions of his delegates, B o O K 
that he may afterwards deprive them of what they have: 
lundered from his ſubjects. 

That taxes may not be exorbitant, they ſhould be 
ordered, regulated, and adminiſtered by the repreſen- 
atives of the people. The impoſt has ever depended 
on, and muſt be proportioned to, the property. poſlefled. 
He who is not maſter of the produce, is not maſter of 
the field. Tributes, therefore, among all nations have 
always been firſt impoſed upon proprietors only; whe- 
ther the lands were divided among the conquerors, or 
the clergy ſhared them with the nobles ; or whether 
they paſſed, by means of commerce and induſtry, in- 
to the hands of the generality of the citizens, Eve- 
rywhere, thoſe who were in poſſeſſion of them had 
reſerved to themſelves the natural, unalienable, and ſa- 
cred right of not being taxed without their own con- 
ſent, If we do not admit this principle, there is no 
longer any monarchy or any nation; there is nothing 
remaining but a deſpotic maſter and a herd of flaves. 

Ye people, whole kings command every thing at 
meaſure, read over again the hiſtory of your own coun- 
ty. You will ſee that your anceſtors aſſembled them- 
elves, and deliberated, whenever a ſubſidy was in agi- 
ation. If this cuſtom be neglected, the right is not 
loft; it is recorded in heaven, which has given the earth 
o mankind to poſſeſs: it is written on the field you 
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have taken the pains to encloſe, in order to ſecure to if 
yourſelves the enjoyment of it: it is written in your | 2 
nearts, where the Divinity has impreſſed the love of li- [ 
berty. Man, whoſe head is raiſed towards heaven, 9 
was not made in the image of his Creator to bow be- j 
tore man. No one is greater than another, but by the | 


choice and content of all. Ye courtiers, your great- 
neſs conſiſts in your lands, and is not to be found in 
your attendance on your maſter. Be leis ambitious, 
and ye will be richer. Do juſtice to your vaſlals, and 4 
Ye will improve your fortunes by increaſing the gene- 3 
al happineſs. What advantage can ye propole to 


yourſelves by railing the edifice of deſpotiſm upon the 
D d 111} 


4 


BOOK ruins of every kind of liberty, virtue, ſentiment; and! 
property? Conſider that this power will cruſh you all. 


— 
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Around this formidable Coloſſus ye are no more than 


figures of bronze, been the nations chained at 


the feet of a ſtatue. 


If the right of impoſing taxes be in the prince alone, 


though it may not be for his intereſt to burden and op- 


preſs his people, yet they will be burdened and oppreſſ- 


ed. The caprices,iprotutions, and encroachments of the 


ſovereign, will no longer know any bounds when they 
meet with no obſtacles. A falſe and cruel ſyſtem of 
politics will ſoon perſuade him, that rich ſubjects will 
always become inſolent; that they muſt be diſtreſſed, } 
in order to be reduced to ſubjection; and that pover- | 


ty is the firmeſt rampart of the throne. He will pro- 


ceed ſo far as to believe that every thing is at his dil- | 
poſal; that nothing belongs to his flaves; and that he 


does them a favour in leaving them any thing. 


The government will appropriate to itſelf all the 


means and reſources of induſtry; and will lay ſuch re- 


ſtraints on the exports and imports of every article of | 
trade, as will entirely abſorb the profits ariſing from it. 
Commerce will only be circulated by the interference 
und for the benefit of the treaſury. Cultivation will 
be neglected by mercenaries who can have no hopes 


of acquiring property. The nobility will ſerve in the 


army only for pay. The magiſtrate will give judg- | 
ment only for the ſake of his fees and his ſalary. 
Merchants will keep their fortunes concealed, in order | 
that they may convey them out of a land where there | 
is no ſpirit of patriotiſm, nor any ſecurity left. The 
nation, then loſing all its importance, will conceive an | 
indifference for its kings; will fee its enemies only in 
thoſe who are its maſters; will be induced to hope 


that a change of ſlavery will tend to alleviate the yoke 


of it; will expect its deliverence from a revolution, | 


and the reſtoration of its tranquillity from an entire 
overthrow of the ſtate. 


This deſcription is dreadful,” ſaid a vizier to me, 


tor there are viziers everywhere. I am concerned 
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Hat it. But without contribution, how can I main-BOOK 
« tain that ſtrength of the ſtate, the neceſſity and ad- 
vantage of which you yourſelf acknowledge? This 
« frength ſhould be permanent, and always equal; 
WY otherwiſe there would be no more ſecurity for your 
e, MW perſons, your property, or your induſtry. Happi- 
- neſs undefended is no more than a chimera. My 
. M* expences are independent of the variety of ſeaſons, 
ie of the inclemency of the elements, and of all acci- 
y MW dents. It is therefore neceſſary that they ſhould be 
tf M* ſupplied by you, although a peſtilence ſhould have 
1 W* dettroyed your cattle, though inſets ſhould have 
d, W* devoured your vines, and though the hail ſhould 


r- M* have rooted up your harveſts. You muſt pay, or I 
). M* will turn againſt you that ſtrength of the ſtate, which 
-g hath been created for your ſafety, and which it 1s 


e your buſineſs to maintain.“ 

bis oppreſſive ſyſtem concerned only the propietors 
ec Hof lands. The vizier ſoon informed me of the means 
- Wvbich he employed to render the other members of 
t che confederacy ſubſervient to the treaſury. 
. It is chiefly in the cities that the mechanical and 
e g liberal arts, of utility or ornament, of neceſſity or 
fancy, are concentrated, or at leaſt their activity, 
their diſplay, or their improvement. There it is 
e that the rich, and conſequently indolent citizens, 
-L attracted or fixed by the charms of ſociety, endea- 
.Y © vour to delude the weariſomeneſs of life by facti- 
IM tious wants. There it is, that, in order to gratify 
e them, they employ the poor, or, which is the ſame 
e thing, the inducrious man; who, in his turn, in order 
n tolatisfy the wants of primary neceſſity, which are for 
na long time the only wants with which he is torment- 
e ed, endeavours to multiply the factitious wants of the 
c rich man; from whence ariſes between the one and the 
„other a mutual dependence, founded upon their re- 
© TY ſpective intereſts; for the induſtrious man wiſhes to la- 
bour, while the rich man wiſhes to enjoy. If, there- 
e. fore, I can tax the neceſſary articles of all the inhabi- 
da FJ" tants of cities, whether induftrious or idle, that is to 
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B 0 0 K“ ſay, if I can raiſe the price, for the ſtate, of all the 

XX. « commodities and merchandiſe which are conſumed | 
„there, by the wants of all the individuals; I ſhall 
then have taxed all the ſpecies of induſtry, and I | 
„ ſhall have brought them to the condition of the in- 
« duſtrious huſbandman. LI ſhall have done ſtill more; 
and eſpecially, let not this circumſtance eſcape your 
notice, I ſhall have made the rich pay for the poor, 
« becauſe the latter will not fail to raiſe the price of 
his productions, in proportion to the multiplication 
of his wants.“ 
| J conjure thee, vizier, to ſpare, at leaſt, the air, the 
f water, the fire, and even the corn, which is not leſs 
than thoſe three elements, the ſacred right of every 
man, without exception. Deprived of light, no one 
can either live or act, and without life or action there 
can be no induſtry. 

«+ I will think of it. But, attend to me in all the 
different plans, by which I have comprehended all 
| * the other objects of neceſſity, eſpecially in the cities. 
l « In the firſt place, being maſter of the frontiers of 
N the empire, I ſuffer nothing to come from foreigners, 
f « nor any thing to be conveyed to them, unleſs they 
| pay in proportion to. the number, weight, and value | 
of the thing ſent. By this mode, he who hath ma- 
« nufactured, or who exports, yields to me a part of 
„his profits; and he who receives or conſumes, gives 
me {omething above what belongs to the merchant | 
or to the manufacturer.“ 

I underftand, vizier; but by interfering thus be- 
tween the ſeller and the purchaſer, between the ma- W* ! 
nufacturer, or the merchant, and the conſumer, with- M* 
out being called upon, and without your interference | 
being protitable to them ; fince, on the contrary, you 
keep it up to their detriment, doth it not happen, that 
on their parts they endeavour, by deceiving thee tome 
how or other, to diminiſh thy ſhare, or even to frul- 
trate thee of it? = 

+* Undoubtedly : hut of what uſe would the ſtrength Y 
* f che ſtate be to me then, if 1 did r not employ it in 
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finding out the fraud, in guarding againſt it, or in 83 0 O R 
ed MW puniſhing it? If they endeavour to withhold or to XIX. 
all MW diminiſh my ſhare, I take the whole; and even ſome- | 
I MW times proceed a little further.“ 
n. I comprehend you: thus it is that wars and exac- 
e; ions are ſtill maintained on the frontiers, and on the 
ur borders of the provinces; and that, in order to preſs 
por, Wipon that fortunate induſtry, which is the tie of the 
of Minot diſtant nations, and of the people the moſt ſe- 


nrated by their manners and by their religion. 
J am ſorry for it. But every thing muſt be ſacri- 
» ficed to the ſtrength of the ſtate, to that bulwark 
+ which is raiſed againſt the jealouſy and rapaciouſ- 
ry MW neſs of neighbouring powers. The intereſt of par- 
ne ticular individuals duth not always agree with that 
re MW of the greater number. One effect of the proceed- 
ing you complain of is, to preſerve to you commo- 
ze dities and productions, which perſonal advantage 
would deprive you of by exporting them to foreign 
s. countries; and I prohibit the importation of foreign 
f merchandiſe, which, by the ſuperabundance they 
„ would occaſion, when united to yours, would lower 
the price of the latter.“ 
cM I thank thee, vizier: but is it neceſſary that thou 
- MY iouldſt have troops? Thoſe troops are very inconve- 
tf nent. And couldſt thou not ſerve me without a mili- 
s ary parade? | 
t If you perpetually interrupt me, you will loſe the 
thread of my ſubtile and marvellous operations. 
After having laid a tax on merchandiſe, on its en- 
- trance, and on its going out of the empire, on its 
- F* paſſage from one province to the other, I follow the 
e track of the traveller, who goes through my diſtrict 
u Y © on account of his affairs, or through motives of cu- 
t riolity, I follow the peaſant who carries to town 
E 


the produce of the fields, or of his farmyard; and 


when thirſt drives him into a public houſe, by means 
of an aſſociation with the maſter. . . . .” 

What, vizier ! An inn-keeper is your aſſociate? 

* Certainly. Is there any thing deſpicable, when 
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5 0 O K ſay, if I can raife the price, for the ſtate, of all the 
« commodities and merchandiſe which are conſumed | 
„ there, by the wants of all the individuals; I ſhall! 


XIX. 
N 


HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRApE 


« then have taxed all the ſpecies of induſtry, and [ 


„ ſhall have brought them to the condition of the in. 


« duſtrious huſbandman. I ſhall have done ſtill more; 


and eſpecially, let not this circumſtance eſcape your 


* notice, I ſhall have made the rich pay for the poor, 


© becaule the latter will not fail to raiſe the price of 
„his productions, in proportion to the multiplication 
« of his wants,” 


1 conjure thee, vizier, to ſpare, at leaſt, the air, the 
water, the fire, and even the corn, which is not leſs] 
than thoſe three elements, the ſacred right of every 


man, without exception. Deprived of light, no one 
can either live or act, and without life or action there 
can be no induſtry. ed | 

« I will think of it. But, attend to me in all the 


„ different plans, by which I have comprehended all | 
the other objects of neceſſity, eſpecially in the cities. 


„In the firſt place, being maſter of the frontiers of 
the empire, I ſufter nothing to come from foreigners, 
„ nor any thing to be conveyed to them, unleſs they 
« pay in proportion to the number, weight, and value 


„of the thing ſent. By this mode, he who hath ma- 
nufactured, or who exports, yields to me a part of 


« his profits; and he who receives or conſumes, gives 


« me ſomething above what belongs to the merchant ! 


% or to the manufacturer.” 


I underftand, vizier; but by interfering thus be- 
tween the ſeller and the purchaſer, between the ma- 
nufacturer, or the merchant, and the conſumer, with- | 
out being called upon, and without your interference | 


being profitable to them; ſince, on the contrary, you 
keep it up to their detriment, doth it not happen, that 
on their parts they endeavour, by deceiving thee iome 


how or other, to diminiſh thy ſhare, or even to fruſ- 


trate thee of it? 


* Undoubtedly : hut of what uſe would the ſtrength | 
© of the ſtate be to me then, if I did not * it in 
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finding out the fraud, in guarding againſt it, or in 83 o O R 
« puniſhing it? If they endeavour to withhold or to XIX. 


« diminiſh my ſhare, I take the whole; and even ſome- 
times proceed a little further.“ 

[ comprehend you: thus it is that wars and exac- 
ions are ſtill maintained on the frontiers, and on the 
borders of the provinces; and that, in order to preſs 
upon that fortunate induſtry, which is the tie of the 
noſt diſtant nations, and of the people the moſt ſe- 
nrated by their manners and by their religion. 

Jam ſorry for it. But every thing mult be ſacri- 


« which is raiſed againſt the jealouſy and rapaciouſ- 
* neſs of neighbouring powers. The intereſt of par- 
* ticular individuals doth not always agree with that 
+ of the greater number. One effect of the proceed- 
ing you complain of is, to preſerve to you commo- 
* dities and productions, which perſonal advantage 
would deprive you of by exporting them to foreign 
countries; and I prohibit the importation of foreign 
* merchandiſe, which, by the ſuperabundance they 
would occaſion, when united to yours, would lower 
* the price of the latter.” 

[ thank thee, vizier: but is it neceſſary that thou 
ouldſt have troops? Thoſe troops are very inconve- 
ment. And couldſt thou not ſerve me without a mili- 
ary parade ? 

If you perpetually interrupt me, you will loſe the 
thread of my ſubtile and marvellous operations. 
After having laid a tax on merchandiſe, on its en- 
trance, and on its going out of the empire, on its 
* paſſage from one province to the other, I follow the 
* track of the traveller, who goes through my diſtrict 
on account of his affairs, or through motives of cu- 
" riofity, I follow the peaſant who carries to town 
the produce of the fields, or of his farmyard ; and 


" when thirſt drives him into a public houſe, by means 


9” 


of an aſſociation with the maſter. . . . .” | 
What, vizier! An inn-keeper is your aſſociate? 
* Certainly. Is there any thing deſpicable, when 


: ficed to the ſtrength of the ſtate, to that bulwark 
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B O OR the maintenance of the ſtrength of the ſtate, and 
„ conſequently the wealth of the treaſury, is concern. 
ed? by means of this aſſociation, I receive part of 

* the price of the liquor conſumed there.” 

But, vizier, how does it happen that you come to 

be the partner of the keeper of an inn or tavern, in 

the ſale of his liquors? Is it poſſible that you ſhould 

be his purveyor? 

I his parveyor ! this is what I would carefully a. 

„void. Where would be the advantage of felling the 

« wine, which the vine-dreſſer might have given me 

* as the tribute of his induſtry? I am better acquaint. 
{ « ed with the management of my affairs. In the firſ 
| place, I am in partnerſhip with the vine-keeper or 
| « proprietor, with the brewer and the diſtiller of bran. 
F „ dy, by which I obtain part of the price for which 
they fell them to the inn-holders, or keepers of 
h public houſes; and I have afterwards another with 
* the latter, by which they are accountable to me in 
their turn, for a portion of the price which they 
Bn « receive from the conſumer, leaving the ſeller at 
L liberty to recover from the conſumer that ſhare ot 
the price which belongs to me from the conſump- 
- tion.” 
MW It muſt be acknowledged that this is very fine. But, 
= vizier how do you manage to be preſent at all the fale: 
of Itquors which are made in your empire? How doth! 
it happen that you are not pilfered by theſe inn-keep- 
ers, who have been notoriouſly diſhoneſt, ever ſince the 
times of the Romans, though the queſtors were not in 
partnerſhip with them? After what you have intruſted 
to me I do not doubt of any thing, but I am curious. 
„It is in this inſtance that I ſhall appear bold 
to you, and that you will admire my ſagacity. I 
| is impoſſible to aſpire to every kind of merit and 
„ of glory. Firſt, no man is allowed to move 4 
hogthead of wine, of cyder, bear, or of brandy, 
| either from the place where it is produced or pre- 
„ pared, or from the warehouſe or from the cellar, 
either to ſell or to tranſport, no matter for what 
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* purpoſe, without my permiſſion in writing. By B OO R 
this I know what becomes of them. If any liquor XX 
be met without this paſſport 1 ſeize upon it; and 

the proprietor pays me immediately a third or a 


fourth more than the value. Afterwards the ſame 4 

agents, who are employed night and day, in all 4 

parts, to aſcertain}to me the honeſty of the proprie- if 

tors, or wholeſale merchants, in keeping their com- F 
11 pact of aſſociation, enter every day twice rather | 
be chan once, into the houſe of each inn or tavern- | 
ne! keeper, where they ſound the veſſels, reckon the 
+ bottles; and if there be the leaſt ſuſpicion of pil- ; 
u kering upon my ſhare, the puniſhment is fo ſevere ; 
as to prevent their being tempted a ſecond time.“ ; 
n. But, vizier, in order to pleaſe you, are not your a- | 
ch eents ſo many petty ſubaltern tyrants? ; 
1 © 1 make no doubt of it; and I reward them well 0 
th or it. | ö 
in Very well; but, vizier, I have one ſcruple. Theſe F 
ey aſoclations with the proprietor and with the mer- \ 
MW dants, in wholeſale and in retail, have a little the ap- | 
oe bearance of thoſe which the highwayman contracts j 
p. with the paſſenger whom he robs. f 
Lo 


* You do not conſider what you ſay. My aſſocia- 
u. tions are authorited by law, and by the ſacred inſti- 
tution of the ſtrength of the ſtate. Can no circum- 
MY tance then have an influence upon your mind? But 
let me now perſuade you to come with me to the 
hell gates of the city, where you will not find me leſs 

* admirable. Nothing enters there without bringing 
* ſome profit to me. Should they be liquors, they 

contribute, not in proportion to their value, as in 
ad my other arrangements, but according to their 
quantity; and you may be affured that I am not 
the dupe. The inn-keeper, or the citizen, have no- 
thing to ſay, although I have beſides ſome concern 
* with them at the time of the purchaſe and of the 
* ſale, for it is in a different manner. If they be pro- 
| vilions, I have my agents, not only at the gates, but 
Dat the laughter. houſes and in the fiſh markets; and 
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B 0 0 K © no one would attempt to plunder me, without riſk.) 

XIX. ing more than he could get by the fraud. Leſs pre. 

* cautions are neceſſary in reſpect to wood, forage, or 

« paper. Theſe mercantile articles cannot be pilfered 

« as a flaſk of wine is. I have, however, my emiſh. 

« ries on the roads, and in the bye- places; and woe 

« be to thoſe who ſhould be found endeavouring to 

« elude my vigtlance. You fee, therefore, that who. 

ever dwells in cities, whether he may live by his in. 

« duſtry, or whether he may employ his income, or a 

« part of his profits, in a ſalary for the induſtrious man, 

« {till no one can conſume without paying; and that] 

« all men pay more for the uſual and indiſpenſable] 

« conſumptions than for the reſt. I have laid every 

« kind of induftry under contribution, without its per- 

« celving it. There are, however, ſome branches of it 

« with which I have endeavoured to treat more direct. 

ly, becauſe their common refidence is not in towns, 

and that I have imagined they would be more pro- 

5 « fitable to me from a ſpecial contribution. For in- 

| « ſtance, I have agents in the forges and furnaces, 

: where iron, which is put to fo many different uſes, 

« is manufactured and weighed ; I have ſome in the 

„ workſhops of the tanners, where the hides, which 

« are of ſuch general utility, are manufactured; | 

« have ſome among all thofe perſons who work in 

* gold, filyer, plate, and jewels ; and you will not ac- 

« cuſe me, in this inſtance, of attacking objects of pri- 

«© mary neceſſity. In proportion as my experiments MW" 

« ſucceed, I extend them. I flatter myſelf that I ſhall MF" 

« one day be able to fix my fatellites by the fide o 

the linen looms, becaufe they are ſo univerſally uſe- M" 

ful. But do not impart my fecret to any one. 

Whenever my ſpeculations get wind, it is always to 
« my detriment.” 1 

Lam truly ſtricken, vizier, with your ſagacity, or 

with that of your ſublime predeceſſors. They have 

digged mines of gold everywhere. They have made 

of your country a Peru, the inhabitants of which have, 1 

perhaps, had the ſame deſtiny as thoſe of the other t 
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on ſay nothing to me of the ſalt and the tobacco 
chich you fell ten times above their intrinſic value, 
hough ſalt be the moſt neceſſary article in life, after 
read and water. What is the meaning of your ſi- 
ence? Are you ſenſible of the contradiction in your 
onduct in ſelling this article, and refuſing to collect 
he other contributions in kind, under pretence of the 
rouble of felling again ? 

Not in the leaſt, The difference is eaſily per- 
* ceived. If I received from the proprietor or culti- 
vator his ſhare of contribution in kind, in order to 
* fell it again afterwards, I become his competitor in 
the markets. My predeceſſors have been prudent, 

in reſerving to themſelves the excluſive diſtribution 
of them. This hath been attended with ſome diffi- 
+ culty. In order to bring thoſe two ſtreams of gold 
into the reſervoir of the treaſury, it was neceſſary to 
* forbid the culture and the manufacture of tobacco 
in the nation; which doth not difpenſe me from 
keeping upon the frontiers, and even in the interior 
parts of the empire, an army, to prevent the intro- 
* duction and the competition of any other tobacco 
* with mine.” 

Have you found theſe expedients ſucceſsful, vizier! 

Not ſo fully as I could have wiſhed, notwithſtand- 
ing the ſeverity of the penal laws. As for the ſalt, 
the difficulty was much greater; I cannot but ac- 
knowledge my concern at it. My predeceſſors com- 


mitted an irreparable blunder. Under pretence of 


* diſpenſing a uſeful favour, neceſſary to ſome of the 
maritime provinces, or, perhaps, induced by the al- 
lurement of a conſiderabſe ſum, though a temporary 
one, which other provinces paid, to be allowed to 
" furniſh themſelves with falt as they choſe ; they 


gave way to exceptions, the conſequences of which 


are, that it is not I who fell it, in one third of the 
extent of the empire, or thereabouts. I am indeed 
in great hopes of altering this; but I muſt wait for 
the moment of diſtreſs.“ | 
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BoOX Independent, therefore, of the armies which yon 


8 


E had.” 
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maintain upon the frontiers, to prevent the importa. 
tion of tobacco and foreign merchandiſe, you have flill 
others 1n the inland parts of the country, to prevent 
the ſale of the ſalt belonging to the free province 
from coming into competition with the ſale of yours. 

« It is true. However, I muſt do juſtice to our ay. 
& cient viziers. They have left me a very well con 
* trived ſyſtem of legiſlation. For inſtance, thoſe per 
« ſons of the free countries bordering upon thoſe pro. 
« yinces where I ſell, are allowed to ell as little fait a; 
“ poſſible, to prevent them from ſelling it to my pie 
«* judice: and by a conſequence of the ſame wiſe mea 
* ſures, thoſe who are to purchaſe of me, and who, be 
ing near the free countries, might be tempted to 
“ provide themſelves at a cheaper rate, are compelle 
* to take more than they can conſume.” _ 

And is this cuſtom conſecrated by law? | 

« Yes, and ſupported by the auguſt ſtrength of th 
« ſtate. I am authoriſed to number the families; and 
if any one of them ſhould not purchaſe the quantity 
of falt that I think necellary for their conſumption, 
they are obliged to pay for it, all the ſame as if they 
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And every perſon who ſhall ſalt their meat with an) 
other ſalt than yours will certainly ſuffer, for it. 

« Exceed:ngly. Befide the ſeizure of this iniquitous 
ſalt, it coſts him more than he would expend for ſup 
** plying his family for ſeveral years.” 

And what becomes of the ſeller? 

The ſeller! He is of courſe a robber, a plunderer, 
* a maletactor, whom I reduce to beggary if he has 
any thing, and whom 1 ſend to the galleys if he has 
% nothing.” 

But are you not, vizier, add to inceſſant law-Wſh 
ſuits? he 

„ have many upon my hands; but there is a par- is 
«* ticular court of juſtice, to which the excluſive de 
termination of them is committed.“ 

And how doſt thou extricate thyſelf from them: 
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433 
ou is it by the interference of thy favourite principle, B 0 2 k 
. firength of the ſtate? ES 
om With that and with money.” 
ut I can but adniire, vizier, thy head and thy courage: 
ceiß thy head, which attends to ſo many objects, and thy 
5. Wcourage, which faces ſo many enemies. You have 
been typified in the holy ſcriptures by Iſhmael, whoſe 
lands were uplifted againſt all, and thoſe of all raiſed 
cri zcainſt him. 
10 © Alas, Lown it! But the importance of the ſtrength 
12M * of the ſtate, and the extent of its wants, are ſuch, 
«MW that it hath been neceſſary to have recourſe to other 
ea expedients. Beſides what the proprietor is annually 
be. indebted to me for the produce of his eſtate, if he 

tog ſhould reſolve to ſell it, the purchaſer muſt pay me 
led a ſum above the price agreed on with the ſeller. I 
have rated all human compacts; and no man enters 
into any kind of contract without furniſhing me a 
contribution proportioned either to the object or 
the nature of the convention. This examination 
* implies a ſet of profound agents. And indeed I am 
often in want of them. The pleader cannot take 
* one ſingle ſtep, either as plaintiff or defendant, with- 
out ſome benefit ariſing to me from it: and you will | 
allow that this tribute is very innocent; for no one g 
is yet diſguſted of law. ſuits.“ 

Suffer me to take breath, vizier, although thy cal- 
uation ſhould not be at an end. Thou haſt wearied 
ut my admiration ; and I know. not which circum- | 
lance ſhould moſt excite my aſtoniſhment, either that \ 
Weridious and barbarous ſcience which extends its in- g 
Wuence over every thing, and preſſes upon every thing, ; 
that patience with which ſo many repeated acts of ' 
ubtle tyranny, which ſpares nothing, are ſupported. 
he ſlave receives his ſubſiſtence in exchange for his 
Pert, while thy wretched contributor is deprived of 
liberty by furniſhing thee with his ſubſiſtence. 

Hitherto I have fo frequently given way to emo- 1 
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B O O k once in ridicule and irony, which have fo often decid. 


XIX. 
— — 


wicked man, who ſutfers himſelf to be led aſtray by 


the nation againſt the jealouſy, the cupidity, the am- 
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ed the moſt important queſtions. I reſume the cha. 
racer that ſuits me, and I ſay, | | 
There undoubtedly muſt be a degree of public 
ſtrength in every government, which ſhall act both 
within and without: without, to defend the body of 


bition, the contempt, and violence of other nations; 
and this protection, or the ſecurity which ſhould be 
the effect of it, requires armies, fleets, fortreſſes, arſe. 
nals, feeble allies to be kept in pay, and powerful al. 
lies to be ſeconded: within, to preſerve the citizen, at- 
tached to the order of ſociety, from the troubles, op- 
preſſions, and injuries he may be expoſed to from the 


paſſions, by perſonal intereſt, or by his vices, and who 
is reſtrained only by the threats of juſtice, and by the 
vigilance of the police. | 

We ſhall, moreover, venture to advance, that it 1s 
advantageous to the greater number of citizens, that 
the ſtrength of the ſtate ſhould encourage 1ndulitry 
ſtimulate talents, and aſſiſt thoſe who, from an incon 
ſiderate zeal, unforeſeen misfortunes, or falſe ſpecula 
tions, have loſt their own ability. It is from this prin 
ciple that we trace the neceſſity of charity-ſchools and 
hoſpttals. I 

In order to increaſe the energy of this ſtrength e 
the ſtate, which, eſpecially in monarchial ſtates, ſeem 
to be diſtinct and ſeparate from the nation, I woulc 
even conſent that the depoſitary and director of th1,: 
public ſtrength ſhould impreſs awe by a parade of dif 
nity, ſhould attract by mildneſs, and encourage by Wc 
wards, ſince it is his duty to make it be feared, reſped hat 
ed, and cheriſhed. 5 ane 

All theſe means aye expenſive, Expences ſupp 1 
revenue, and a revenue implies contributions. It Moa 
juft that thoſe who partake of the advantages of ting 
{trength of the ſtate ſhould furniſh towards its mail;ir, 
tenance. There is a tacit but ſacred agreement bſicy« 
tween the ſfovere;gn-and his ſubjects, by which t3.v1; 
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former engages to aſſiſt, with a degree of that forces 0 0 K 
proportioned to the portion that has been furniſhed 0X, 


of it, towards the general maſs of contributions; and 
this diſtributive juſtice would be executed of itſelf by 
the nature of things, if it were not inceſſantly diſturb- 
ed by corruption and vice. 

But in every convention there is a proportion be- 
tween the price and the value of the thing acquired; 
and this proportion muſt neceſſarily be in the ratio of 
minus on the fide of the price, and in that of plus on 
the tide of the advantages. I am ready to purchale a 
ſword to defend myſelf againſt the tflief; but if, in or- 
der to acquire this ſword, I am obliged to empty my 
purſe or to ſell my houſe, I would rather compound 
with the thief, 

Now, where then is this analogy, this proportion of 
advantages, derived from the ſtrength of the ſtate, in 
favour of a proprietur, when compared with the price 
which he pays for them, if among the moſt civilized 
nations of Europe, the leaſt expoſed to excurſions and 
to foreign attacks, after having ceded a part of his poſ- 
ſeſſion, he is obliged, when he goes to hve in the town, 
to purchaſe at an advanced price, for the benefit of 
this ſtrength of the ſtate, not only the productions of 
other people, but likewiſe his own, when he chooſes 
to conſume them. 

What is this proportion of advantages for the huſ- 
6andman, if he be compelled, on the one hand, to con- 
ume in kind a portion of his time, and of the means 
ot his induſtry, for the conſtruction and the repairing 
a the roads; and if he be alſo obliged to return in 
money a conſiderable portion of the productions he 
bath acquired from the earth by the ſweat of his brow 
and by hard labours? 

What is this proportion of advantages for the me- 


anic, who cannot work without food, lodging, cloth- 


ing, light, and firing, and who cannot ſupply himſelf 
vith all theſe articles without contributing, fince theſe 
everal means of ſubſiſtence are taxed, if he be ſtill 


bliged to return part of the price of his time and of 
Ee ij 
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productions of his induſtry ? | 

What is this proportion of advantages for the mer- | 
chant, who hath already contributed in a variety of | 
ways, both by his perſonal confumption, by the con- 
ſumption of his clerks, as well as by the advanced 
price of the firſt materials, if he be ſtill obliged to cede } 
a portion of the price of the merchandiſe which he 
ſends out, and from which he may perhaps receive no- 
thing, in caſe of ſome of thoſe numberleſs accidents, | 
from which this public ſtrength doth not engage either N 


What is this proportion of advantage for all indivi- 
duals, if, after having contributed in every progreſſion 
and exertion of our induſtry to the common maſs, on 
one hand, by an annual and general impoſt, that of 
the poll-tax, which hath no connection, no affinity, 
either with property or with induſtry, we ſtill contri- 
bute, on the other hand, by the ſalt, a commodity of 
primary neceſſity, which is carried to ten times its in- 
trinfic and natural value? ; 

Once again, What proportion of theſe advantages 5 
belongs 4% all individuals, if we ſee all theſe quotas, ex- 
acted for the maintenance of the ſtrength of the ſtate, 
waſted among the extortioners who collect them, while 
the remainder, which, after ſeveral expences of circu- 
lation, is poured into the king's treaſury, is pillaged in 
ſeveral different manners, or diſſipated in extravagance? | 

We ſhall alſo aſk, what analogy is there between 
that ſtrange and complicated variety of contributions, 
and the advantages which each of us obtains from the 
ſtrength of the ſtate, if it be true, as certain political 
calculators pretend, that the ſums of thoſe who con- 
tribute are equal to thoſe of the revenue of the pro- 
prietors? . 

We can only ſeek for an anſwer to this queſtion in 
the character of the ſovereign. If he be cruel, the 
problem will not be ſolved; and time, after a long 
ſeries of oppreſſion, will bring about the ruin of the 
empire. If the ſovereign ſhould have any 2 
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the problem will be ſolved in a manner beneficial tos O O x 


his ſubjects. | 

The chief of the nation muſt not, howeyer flatter 
himſelf with effecting any great or laſting good, if he 
does not make a judicious choice of the man intruſted 
with the maintenance of the ſtrength of the ſtate. It 
belongs to that great agent of government to diſtri- 
bute and to render ſupportable to every individual the 
enormous weight of the tribute by his equity and by 
his Kill, and to divide it according to the relative de- 
grees of ability or non-ability in the contributors. 
Without theſe two circumſtances, the oppreſſed peo- 
ple will fall into a ſtate of deſpair more or leſs diſtant, 
more or leſs alarming. With theſe two circumſtances, 
ſupported by the expectation of an immediate or ap- 
proaching relief, they will ſuffer with patience, and 


will proceed under their burden with ſome ſhare of 


courage. 

But where 1s the miniſter who will fulfil ſo difficult 
a taſk? Will it be the miniſter who, from an odious 
thirſt of wealth, ſhall bave eagerly ſought the manage- 
ment of the public revenues, and who having attained 
that important poſt by dint of ſervile intrigue, ſhall 
have abandoned the treaſury a prey to his paſſions, his 
friends, his flatterers, and his favourites, and to the de- 
triment of the ſtrength of the ſtate? Periſh the memo- 
ry of ſuch a miniſter! 

Will it be he who ſhall view, in the power commit- 
ted to his hands, nothing more but the inſtrument of 
his enmity, or of his perſonal averſions; who ſhall con- 
ſider nothing but how to realize the illuſion of his fe- 
rocious and diſordered imagination; who will treat all 


meaſures differing from his own as abſurdities; whoſe 


anger will be excited againſt real or pretended errors, 
as if they were ſo many crimes; to whom the fable of 
the ſtomach and the members ſhall be an object of ri- 


dicule ; who ſhall enervate that part of the body po- 


litic that ſhall be diſplealing to him, by granting al- 


molt excluſive favours to that which his fancy, his in- 


tereſt, or his prejudices ſhall prefer; to whom every 
E e uy 
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B O O E thing ſhall bear the ſtamp of confuſion and diſorder 
IX. which ſhall not be conſonant to his fingular ideas; 
who, deſtitute of the wiſdom neceſſary to correct what 
is defective, ſhall ſubſtitute chimeras to a regular ſyſ. 
tem, perhaps imperfect ; and who, in order to correct 
pretended abuſes, blind to the conſequences of an ill. 
ſuggeſted plan of reformation, will ſubvert every thing 
with a diſdainful ſmile ; an empiric, who is as cold ; 
as ignorant ; who, miſtaking poiſon for the remedy, | 
ſhall announce a ſpeedy cure, when repeated conyul. 
ſions ſhall proclaim the impending diſſolution of the 
patient? Periſh the memory of ſuch a miniſter ! 
Sscvereigns, you who are neither exempt from falſe. | 
hood or ſeduction, if you have been unfortunate e- | 
nough to have been directed by ſuch miniſters, do not 
ſubſtitute to them a weak and puſillanimous man, who, | 
though well informed, mild, modeſt, and perhaps inca- 
pable of committing any great faults while he acts for N 
himſelf, will ſtill ſuffer himſelf to be miſled by others; 
will fall into the ſnares that ſhall be laid for him; and 
will want that neceſſary vigour, either to put a ſtop 
to, or prevent the evil, or to act in oppoſition to your. 
ſelves, when his conſcience and the general intereſt 
ſhall require it. 
Do not ſubſtitute the moroſe, diſdainful, and auſtere 
man, and much leſs the imperious and harſh miniſter. | 
The impoſt is a heavy burden; how, therefore, ſhall | 
it be ſupported, if the mode of impoſing it be aggra- | 
vated? It is a bitter cup, which all muſt ſwallow; if 
it be preſented haſtily or aw kwardly, it will certainly 
be ſpilt. 
Do. not ſubſtitute the man who is ignorant of the | 
law, or who deſpiſes it, to attend to nothing but fi- 
nance. It is the intereſt of a lovereign, that property 
and induftry ſhould be protected, againft his own au- 
thority, againſt the enterpriſes of his miniſters, often | 
inconſiderate, and ſometimes, dangerous. A miniſter 
who ſacrifices every thing to finance will often fill the | 
coffers of his maſter ; he will give to the nation, and | 
to the throne, the ſplendour of a formidable power; | 
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but this ſplendour will be momentary as lightning. B O O K 


Deſpair will ſeize upon the minds of the ſubjects. By 
reducing induſtry to the moſt extreme diſtreſs, the mi- 
niſter will have acted the part of the man in the fable, 
who killed the hen which brought forth golden eggs. 
Do not ſubſtitute a villain, armed at all points with 
the formalities and ſubtleties of law, who will keep up 
2 perpetual quarrel between the treaſury and the law, 
who will render the former odious, and will relax the 
bands of a hard but neceſſary obedience. | 
Do not ſubſtitute that outrageous philanthropiſt, 
who, giving himſelf up to an 1l]-judged ſpirit of pa- 
triotiſm, ſhall forget the treaſury, while he indifcreetly 
gives way to the ſeducing impulſe of benevolence and 
popularity ; an impulſe ever laudable in a philoſopher, 
but to which a miniſter ought not to yield without 
great circumſpection. For it muſt ſtill be acknow- 
ledged, that the ſtrength of the ſtate muſt be eſtabliſh- 
ed, and that there muſt be a treaſury to maintain it. 
But above all things, reject the prodigal miniſter. 
How is it poſlible that a man who hath failed in the 
management of his own affairs can adminiſter thoſe. of 
a great ſtate? When he hath diffipated his own eſtates, 
will he be economical of the public revenue? Let us 
ſuppoſe him to have probity, delicacy, knowledge, and 
a ſincere defire of being uletul*to the ſtate; yet in a 
circumſtance, and upon an object ſo important as that 
in queſtion, conſtitutional virtues are only to be truſt- 
ed to. How many men are there, who have entered 
virtuous into the miniſtry, and who, in fix months at- 
ter their promotion, appeared in a very different light 
to others, and even to themſelves? There 1s, perhaps, 
leſs ſeduction at the foot of the throne, than in the 
antichamber of a miniſter ; and ſtill leſs at the foot of 
the throne, and in the antichambers of other miniſters, 
than at the entrance of the cloſet of the miniſter of fi- 
nance. But we have dwelt too long on impoſts: we 
mult now ſpeak of what hath been ſuggeſted to ſupply 


its plact, of public credit. 
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BOOK In general, what is called credit is only a delay 


XIX. 
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granted for payment. This was a cuſtom unknown in 


8 the firſt ages. Every family was ſatisfied with what 


dit. 


uncultivated nature, and ſome coarſe labours, ſupplied 
to them. Some exchanges were ſoon begun, but only 
between relations and neighbours. Theſe connections 
were extended in all places, where the progreſs of ſo. 
ciety multiplied the wants or the pleaſures of men, 
In proceſs of time, it was no longer poſſible to pur. 
chaſe proviſions of one kind with thoſe of another; 
metals were ſubſtituted, and became inſenſibly the 
common repreſentative of all things. It happened, 
that the agents of trade, which were becoming every 
day more conſiderable, wanted the money neceſſary 
for their ſpeculations. The merchandiſe was then de- 
livered, to be paid for at periods more or leſs diſtant; 
and this fortunate cuſtom till obtains, and will laſt for 
ever. 

Credit ſuppoſes double confidence; confidence in 
the perſon who is in want of it, and confidence in his 
abilities to pay. The firſt is the moſt neceſſary, It is 
too common for a man in debt, who is deſtitute of ho- 
neſty, to break his engagements, though he be able to 
fulfil them; and to diſſi pate his fortune by irregulari- 
ty and extravagance. But the ſenſible and honeſt man 
may, by a variety of ſchemes well conducted, acquire, 
or replace the means that have failed him for a time. 

The mutual advantage of the purchaſer and the 
ſeller has given riſe to the credit which exiſts among 
the individuals of one ſociety, or even of ſeveral ſocie- 
ties. It differs from public credit in this particular, 
that the latter is the credit of a whole nation, conſider- 
ed as forming one ſingle body. 

Between public and private credit there is alſo this 


difference, that profit is the end of the one, and ex- 


pence of the other. From hence it follows, that cre- 
dit is gain with reſpect to the merchant, becauſe it 
furniſhes him with the means of acquiring riches ; but 
with reſpect to governments, it is one cauſe of impo- 
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jeriſhing them, ſince it only ſupplies them with theo o O x 
means of ruining themſelves. A ſtate that borrows IX. 
lienates a portion of its revenue for a capital, which © 
it ſpends. It is therctore poorer after theſe loans, than 
it was before it had recourſe to this deſtructive expe- 
dient. 3 
Notwithſtanding the ſcarcity of gold and ſilver, the 
ancient governments were unacquainted with public 
credit, even at the times of the molt fatal and critical 
wents. They formed, during peace, a ſtack that was 
reſerved for times of diſtreſs. The ſpecie being by 
this method &irculated afreſh, excited induſtry, and al- 
feriated, in ſome meaſure, the inevitable calamities of 
rar. Since the diſcovery of the New World has made 
gold and ſilver more common, thoſe who have had the 
adminiſtration of public affairs have generally engaged 
n enterpriſes above the abilities of the people they 
governed, and have not ſcrupled to burden poſterity 
with debts they had ventured to contract. This ſyſ- 
tem of oppreſſion has been continued: it will affect : 
the lateſt generations, and oppreſs all nations and all 
ges. | | 
It is England, Holland, and France, that is to ſay, 
the moſt opulent nations of Europe, who have given 
ſo bad an example. Theſe powers have found credit, 
for the ſame reaſon that we do not lend our money to 
a man who aſks charity, but to him who dazzles us 
mth his brilliant equipage. Confidence hath given 
birth to loans; and confidence ariſes of itſelf at the 
ight of a country where the richneſs of the ſoil is in- 
creaſed by the activity of an induſtrious people, and | 
it the view of thoſe celebrated ports which receive all 
the productions of the univerſe. 
The ſituation of theſe three ſtates hath alſo encou- 
- Wized the lender, They are not only the public re- 
- Wirnues that are his guarantee, but allo the incomes of 
t adividuals, in which the treaſury finds, in times of | 
t Ficceſſity, its ſupport and its reſources. In countries | 
- Wbich, like Germany, are open on all fides, and which | 
ave neither barriers, nor natural means of defence, if 
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them; and that their debts are themſelves liquidated 


bours in a manner ſubject to it by loans: it is becauſſ 


ſame thing as happened to thoſe who had annuities i 
the Auſtrian Netherlands, and to whom more tha 
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either fix, or only ſojourn there for a time, they im 
mediately levy the public revenues for their own be. 
nefit, and they even appropriate to themſelves, by con4 
tributions, a portion of the incomes of individuals 
The creditors of the government then experience the 


thirty years arrears were due. With England, France 
and Holland, which are all three ſomewhat more or 
leſs ſecured from invaſion, there is nothing to fear, ex 
cept the cauſes which exhauſt them, the effect of whic 
is flower, and conſequently more diſtant. | 
But ſhould it not be the province of the indigen 
man to borrow, and of the rich to lend? Wherefore] 
then, are thoſe ſtates which have the moſt reſource: 
the moſt in debt? It is becauſe the folly of nations ig 
the ſame as that of individuals: it is becauſe, being 
more ambitious, they create to themſelves more wants 
it is becauſe the confidence they have in their mean 
renders them inattentive to the expences they make 
it is becauſe no action at law can be maintained again 


whenever they have the effrontery to ſay, we owe nof 
thing: it is becauſe ſubjects cannot bring their ſove 
reign to juſtice; it is becauſe a power hath never been 
nor perhaps never will be ſeen, to take up arms in fa 
vour of their citizens, robbed and plundered by a fo 
reign power; It is becauſe a ſtate renders 1ts neigh 


Holland is in conſtant apprehenſion, left the firſt can 
non-ſhot which ſhould pierce the fide of one of hel 
ſhips ſhould acquit England towards her: it is becau 
an edict dated from Verſailles may, without conle 
quences, acquit France to Geneva: it is becauſe theſ 
motives, which it would be ſhameful to acknowledge 
act ſecretly in the breaſts and in the councils of power 
ful kings. 1 

The cuſtom of public credit, though ruinous to eve 
ry ſtate, is not equally fo to all. A nation that hay 
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we is entirely free; which hath always fulfilled its en- 
ngements, which hath not been ſwayed by the ambi- 
ton of conqueſts, and which governs itſelf; ſuch a 
ation will raiſe money at an eaſier rate, than an em- 
ire, the ſoil of which is not fertile; which is over- 
baded with debts ; which engages in undertakings be- 
ond its ſtrength; which has deceived its creditors, 
nd groans beneath an arbitrary power. The lender, 
Ocho of courſe impoſes the law, will always proportion 
he terms to the riſks he muſt run. Thus, a people 
hoſe finances are in a ſtate of confuſion, will ſoon fall 
nto the utmoſt diſtreſs by public credit: but even the 
heſt regulated government will alfo experience the de- 
line of its proſperity from it. 1 

But ſome political arithmeticians have aſſerted, that 
tis advantageous to invite the ſpecie of other nations 
ingMWnto that of our own country, and that public loans 
oduce that important effect. It is certain, that it is 
method of attracting the ſpecie of other nations; but 
nerely, as if it were obtained by the ſale of one or 
nore provinces of the empire. Perhaps it would be a 
Wore rational practice to deliver up the ſoil to them, 
an to cultivate it ſolely for their uſe. 

But if the ſtate borrowed only of its own ſubjects, 
lhe national revenue would not be given up to foreign- 
rs, It certainly would not: but the ſtate would im- 
wyeriſh ſome of its members, in order to enrich one 
adividual. Muſt not taxes be increaſed in proportion 
o the intereſt that is to be paid, and the capital that 
to be replaced? Will not the proprietors of lands, 
Ine huſbandmen, and every citizen, find the burden 
greater, than if all the money borrowed by the ſtate 
tad been demanded from them at once? Their ſitu- 
#10n is the ſame, as if they themſelves had borrowed 
t, inſtead of retrenching from their ordinary expences 
4 much as might enable them to ſupply an accidental 
charge. i | 
veW But the paper-currency which is introduced by the 


wveral valuable productions of its own; whoſe reve-B O O R 
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B Oo Kloans made to government increaſes the quantity of 
wealth in circulation, gives a great extenſion to trade 
and facilitates every commercial trauſaction. Infatu 
ated men! reflect on the dangerous conſequences o 
your political ſyſtem. Extend it only as far as pofli 
ble ; let the ſtate borrow all it can; load it with inte 
reſt to be paid; and by theſe means reduce it to thi 
neceſſity of ſtraining every tax to the utmoſt ; ye will 
ſoon find, that, with all the wealth you may have i 
circulation, ye will have no freſh ſupply for the pur 
poſes of conſumption and trade. Money, and the paf 
per which repreſents it, do not circulate of themſelves 
nor without the aſſiſtance of thoſe powers which ſe 
them in motion. All the different ſigns introduced it 
lieu of coin acquire a value only proportionate to th 
number of ſales and purchaſes that are made. Let 
agree with you, in ſuppoſing all Europe filled wit 
gold. If it ſhould have no merchandiſe to trade wit 
oe gold will have no circulation. Let us only in 
creaſe commercial effects, and take no concern abo 
| theſe repreſentations of wealth; mutual confidenc 
and neceſſity will ſoon occaſion them to be eſtabliſhe 
without your aſſiſtance. But let your care be princi 
pally directed in preventing their increaſe, by ſuc 
means as muſt neceſſarily diminiſh the mafs of you 
growing produce. 

But the cuſtom of public credit enables one powe 
to give the law to others. Will it never be percelve( 
that this reſource is common to all nations? If it b 
a general mode by which a ſtate may obtain a ſupe 
riority over its enemies, may it not be ſerviceablet 
them for the ſame purpoſes? Will not the credit « 
the two nations be in proportion to their reſped 
wealth? and will they not be ruined without havin 
any other advantages over one another, than tho 
they were in poſſeſſion of, independent of every loan 
When I ſee monarchs and empires furiouſly attackil 
and waging war againſt each other, with all the 
debts, with their public funds, and their revenue al 
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i potter's ſhop ſurrounded with porcelain. 

It would, perhaps, be preſumptuous to affirm, that 
n no circumſtance whatſoever the public ſervice can 
mer require an alienation of part of the public reve- 
ves. The ſcenes that diſturb the world are fo vari- 

os; empires are expoſed to ſuch extraordinary revo- 
Mltions ; the field of events is ſo extenſive; political 
ntereſts occaſion ſuch amazing changes in public af- 
ars, that it is not within the reach of human wiſdom 
o foreſee and calculate every circumſtance. But in 
this inſtance, it is the ordinary conduct of govern- 
nents that we are attending to, and not an extraordi- 
mary fituation, which, in all probability, may never 
reſent itſelf. 

Every ſtate which will not be diverted from the 
minous courſe of loans, by ſuch conſiderations as we 
Wave juſt been offering, will be the cauſe of its own 
leſtruction. The facility of acquiring large ſums of 
money at once, will engage a government 1n every 
kind of unreaſonable, raſh, and expenſive undertaking; 
ml make it mortgage its future expectations for pre- 
ent exigencies, and game with the preſent ſtock to ac- 
jure future ſupplies. One loan will bring on another; 
ind to acceterate the laſt, the intereſt will be more 
and more raiſed. | 

This irregularity will aut the fruits of induſtry to 
paſs into ſome idle hands. The facility of obtaining 
erery enjoyment without labour will induce every per- 
lon of fortune, as well as all vicious and intriguing 
men, to reſort to the capital; who will bring with 
them a train of ſervants, borrowed from the plough ; 
af young girls, deprived of their innocence, and pre- 
rented from marrying ; of perſons of both ſexes, de- 
rated to luxury: all of them the inſtruments, the vic- 
tims, the objects, or the ſport, of indolence and volup- 
uouſneſs. 

The ſeducing attraction of public debts will ſpread 
Fore and more. W hen men can reap the fruits of the 


eady deeply mortgaged, it ſeems to me, ſays a philo- B 2 © K 
bphical writer, as if I ſaw men fighting with clubs in | 
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rence given to the repreſentative paper, above the rea 


Increaſe of taxes raiſes the price of commodities, and 


tion of other nations. The lands and manufactureg 


Then the decrees for loans are paid by edicts of re 
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that ſpecies of employment which is at once lucrativg 
and eaſy. Proprietors of land, and merchants, will a 
become annuitants. Money is converted into paperf 
currency, eſtabliſhed by the ſtate, becauſe it is mor 
portable than ſpecie, leſs ſubject to alteration fronf 
time, and leſs liable to the injury of ſeaſons and thg 
rapacity of the farmers of the revenue. The prefeſ 


ſpecie or commodity, will be injurious to agricultureſ 
trade, and induſtry. As the ſtate always expends wha 
has been wrongfully acquired in an improper manner 
in proportion as its debts increaſe, the taxes muſt be 
augmented, in order to pay the intereſt, Thus all the 
active and uſeful claſſes of ſociety are plundered and 
exhauſted by the idle, uſeleſs claſs of annuitants. The 


conſequently that of induſtry. By theſe means, con 
ſumption is leſſened ; becauſe exportation ceaſes, ay 
ſoon as merchandiſe is too dear to ſtand the competi 


are equally aftected. | 

The inability the ſtate then finds itſelf in to anſwey 
its engagements forces it to extricate itſelf by bank 
ruptcy; a method the moſt deſtructive of the freedom 
of the people, and of the power of the ſovereign 


duction. Then the oaths of the monarch, and the 
rights of the ſubjects, will be betrayed. Then the 
ſureſt baſis of all governments, public confidence, wil 
be irrecoverably loſt. Then the fortune of the ric 
man is overthrown, and the poor man is deprived ol 
the fruits of his long-continued labours, which he bad 
intruſted to the treaſury, in order to ſecure a ſubſiſt- 
ence in his old age. Then the labour and the ſalarie 
are ſuſpended, and the multitude of laborious perſons 
fall into a kind of palſy, and are reduced to beggal)- 
Then the manufactures are empty, and the hoſpital 
are filled, as they are in times of a peſtilence. Then 
the minds of all men are exaſperated againſt the prince, 
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life of miſery, is condemned to tears; while he to 
rhom nature has given an impatient and ſtronger 
mind, arms himſelf with a dagger, which he turns ei- 
W ther againſt himſelf or againſt his fellow-citizen. Then 
ne ſpirit, the manners, and the health of the inhabi- 
WM tants of the nation are deſtroyed; the ſpirit, by de- 
preſſion and affliction; the manners, by the neceſſity 
of having recourſe to "reſources which are always cri- 
minal or diſhoneſt ; health, by the ſame conſequences 
W which would follow a ſudden famine. Sovereign mi- 
niſters, is it poſſible that the image of ſuch calamity 
hould be preſented to you, without diſturbing your 
ranquillity, or exciting your remorſe? If there be a 
great Judge who waits for you, how will you dare to 
appear before him, and what ſentence can you poſſibly 
expect from him? Doubt not but that it will be the 
ame as that which thoſe wretches whom you have 
made, and whoſe ſole avenger he was, ſhall have called 
down upon you. Accurſed in this world, you will 
ll be ſo in the next. | 

Such 1s the end of loans; from whence we may 
judge of the principles upon which they are founded. 


every Clvilized ſociety, let us take a view of the orna- | 
ments and decorations of the edifice. Theſe are the 
fine arts, and polite literature. 

Nature is the model of both the one and the other. 
To ſtudy nature, and to ſtudy her with propriety, to 
ſelect her beſt appearances, to copy her faithfully, to 
correct her detects, and to embelliſh or collect her 
cattered beauties, in order to compole of them one 
marvellous object: theſe are ſo many talents infinitely 
rare. Some of them may accompany the man of ge- 
nus; others may be the reſult of ſtudy, and of the la- 
bours of ſeveral great men. Sublimity of thought and 
expreſſion may prevail, where there is a want of taſte. 
imagination and invention may diſplay its powers in a 
Juan who is impetuous and incorrect. Ages pals away, 

4 | 


hile his agents are everywhere loaded with impreca- B © O K 
ions. Then the feeble man, who can ſubmit to lead XIX. 


After having examined the ſprings and ſupport of Fine arts, 
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B © © k before there appears an orator, a poet, a painter, of 3 


ſtatuary, in whom judgment, which reflects upon its 
operations, moderates that ardour which is impatient 
of advancing in its career. 

It is chiefly utility which hath given birth to litera. 
ture, while the fine arts have owed their origin to the 
allurements of pleaſure. 

In Greece they were the offspring of the ſoil itſelf | 
The Greeks, favoured with the moſt fortunate climate, 
had a ſcene of nature inceſſantly before them, replete ; 
with wonderful objects of delight or of horror, rapid | 
ftreams, craggy mountains, ancient foreſts, fertile plains, 
agreeable valleys, and delightful ſlopes; the ſea ſome. | 
times calm and ſometimes agitated ; every thing, in a 
word, which infuſes ardour into the ſoul, every thing | 
which awakens ſenſibility, and extends. the i 1magina- | 
tion. "Theſe people, being ſcrupulous imitators, co- 
pied nature at firſt, ſuch as they ſaw her. They ſoon | 
adapted a ſpirit of diſcrimination to their models. At- 
tention to the principal functions of the limbs pointed | 
out to them their groſſeſt defects, which they corrected. 8 
They atterwards diſcovered the more trifling imperfec- | 
tions of a figure, which they likewiſe altered: and thus 
they raiſed themſelves gradually to the conception of | 
ideal beauty, that 1s, to the conception of a being, the | 
exiſtence of which is perhaps poſſible, though not real, 
for nature makes nothing perfect. Nothing is regular | 
in it, and yet nothing is out of its place. There are 
too many cauſes combined at once in the creation, not 
merely of an entire animal, but even of the ſmalleſt ſi. 
milar parts of an animal, that we ſhould expect to find 


exact ſymmetry in them. The beautiful of nature 


conliſts in a preciſe ſeries of imperfections. The whole 
may be cenſured, but in that whole every part is pre- 
eiſely what it ſhould be. The attentive conſideration | 
of a flower, of the branch of a tree, or of a leaf, are | 
ſufficient to confirm this opinion. 
It was by this ſlow and laborious mode that paint | 
ing and ſculpture acquired that degree of perfection 
which aſtoniſhes us, in the Gladiator, the Antinous. 
2 
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and Venus of Medicis. To theſe fortunate cauſes may B; O O K 


be added a language harmonious from its origin, a 
poetry ſublime and full of agreeable as well as terri- 
ble images, previous to the birth of the arts; the ſpirit 
of liberty ; the exerciſe of the fine arts forbidden to 
a ves; the intercourſe of artiſts with philoſophers; 
their emulation kept up by labours, rewards, and en- 
comiums; the continual view of the human frame in 
baths and in the Gymnaſia, which is a continual lef- 
jon for the artiſt, and the principle of refined taſte in 
the nation ; the large and flowing garments which did 
not deform any part of the body, by preſſing and con- 
fining it; numberleſs temples to decorate the ſtatues 
of the gods and goddeſſes, and conſequently the ineſ- 
timable value ſet on beauty, which was to ſerve as the 
model; and the cuſtom of conſecrating, by monu— 
ments, the memorable actions of great men. 

Homer had ſet the example of epic poetry. The 
Olympic games haſtened the progreſs of lyric poetry, 
of muſic, and of tragedy. The concatenation of the 
arts, one with the other, exerted its influence on ar- 
chitecture. Eloquence aſſumed dignity and vigour, 
while it was diſcuſſing the public intereſts. 

The Romans, who copied the Greeks in every thing, 
were inferior to their models, having neither the ſame 
gracefulneſs nor the ſame originality. In ſuch of their 
works as were really beautiful, the eſſorts of an able 
copyiſt were frequently obſerved, a circumſtance which 


was almoſt unavoidable. If the maſterpieces which 


they had perpetually before them had been deſtroyed, 
their genius, left to its own powers and its natural 
energy, after ſome trials and after ſome deviations, 
would have ſoared to a very high degree of perfection, 
and their works would have had that character of 
truth which they could not poſſeſs, when executed 
partly from nature and partly from the productions 
»t a ſchool, the ſpirit of which was unknown to them. 
Theſe originals were to them as were the works of the 


Creator; they were ignorant of the manner in which 
they were produced, 
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A rigid taſte, however, preſided over all the per- 
formances of the Romans. It guided equally their 
artiſts and their writers. Their works were either the 
image or the copy of truth. The genius of invention, 
and that of execution, never infringed the proper li- 


mits. In the midſt of profuſion and magnificence the 


graces were diſtributed with a prudent hand. Every 
thing that went beyond the beautiful was ſkilfully re- 
trenched. | 
The experience of all nations and of all ages de- 
monſtrates, that whatever hath attained to perfection 
is not long before it degenerates. The revolution is 
more or leſs rapid, but always infallible. Among the 
Romans it was the work of a few ambitious writers, 
who, deſpairing to excel, or even equal their predeceſ- 


fors, contrived to open to themſelves a new career, 


To plans cloſely arranged, to ideas luminous and pro- 
found, to images full of dignity, to phraſes of great 
energy, and to expreſſions ſuited to every ſubject, were 
ſubſtituted the ſpirit of wit, analogies more fingular 
than preciſe, a continual contraſt of words or ideas, a 
broken and looſe ſtyle, more ſtriking than natural; in 
a word, all the faults that are produced from an habi- 
tual deſire of being brilliant and of pleaſing. The arts 
were drawn into the ſame vortex; they were carried 
to excels, too much refined and affected, as eloquence 


and poetry were. All the productions of genius bore | 


the ſame mark of degradation. 

They emerged from this, but only to fall into one 
{till more fatal. The firſt men to whom it was given 
to cultivate the arts, intended to make impreſſions that 


ſhould be lively and durable. In order to attain their 


end with greater certainty, they thought it neceſſary 


to enlarge every object. This miſtake, which was 3 | 


neceſſary conſequence of their want of experience, led 


them to exaggeration. What had been done in the 


firſt inflance from ignorance, was afterwards revived 


from flattery. The emperors, who had raiſed an unli- 
mited power upon the ruins of Roman liberty, would } 
no longer be mere mortals. To gratify this extrava- 
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attributes of the Divinity. Their images, their ſtatues, 


and their palaces, no longer appeared in their true 


proportions, but all of them aſſumed a coloſſal magni- 
tude. The nations proſtrated themſelves before theſe 
idols, and incenſe was burnt upon their altars. The 
people and the artiſts ſeduced the poets, the orators, 
and the hiſtorians, whoſe perſons would have been ex- 
poſed to inſult, and whoſe writings would have ap- 
peared ſatirical, had they confined themſelves within 
the boundaries of truth, taſte, and decency. 

Such was the deplorable ſtate of the arts and of 
letters in the ſouth of Europe, when ſome barbarous 
hordes, pouring from the northern regions, annthilated 
what had been only corrupted. Theſe people, after 
having covered the country-places with human bones, 
and after having ſtrewed the provinces with dead bo- 
dies, attacked the towns with that fury which was na- 
tural to them. They totally demoliſhed ſeveral of 
thoſe ſuperb cities, in which were collected all the 
moſt perfect productions of the induſtry and genius of 
man in books, pictures, and ſtatues. Such of thoſe 
precious monuments as had neither been deſtroyed nor 
burnt, were either mutilated or devoted to the meaneſt 
uſes. The little that had eſcaped the devaſtation was 
obſcurely buried under heaps of ruins and aſhes. Even 
Rome herſelf, ſo often pillaged by ferocious robbers, 
was at length become their reſidence. This miſtreſs 
of nations, ſo long the terror and the admiration of 
the univerſe, was no more than an object of contempt 
and pity. In the midſt of the ruins of the empire, a 
few unfortunate perſons, who had eſcaped the ravages 
of the ſword or of famine, dragged on a diſgraceful 
exiltence, the ſlaves of thoſe ſavages, to whole name 


even they were ſtrangers, or whom they had enſlayed 


or trampled under foot. | 
Hiſtory has preſerved the memory of ſeveral war- 
like people, who, after having ſubdued enlightened 
nations. had adopted their 2 their laws, and 
F f ij 
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B O © k their knowledge. At the too fatal period which we 

are now deſcribing, they were the vanquiſhed who | 
baſely aſſimilated themſelves to their barbarous con- 
querors. The reaſon of this is, that thoſe mean per. 
{ons who ſubmitted to the foreign yoke, had loſt a a 
great deal of the knowledge and of the taſte of their 
anceſtors ; and that the ſmall remains of them they 
had preſerved were not ſufficient to enlighten a con- 
queror plunged in the grofleſt ignorance, and who, | 
from the facility of their conqueſts, had accuſtomed | 
themſelves to conſider the arts as a frivolous occupa- | 


tion, and as the inſtrument of ſervitude. - 


Before this age of darkneſs, Chriſtianity had de. 
ſtroyed in Europe the idols of Pagan antiquity, and | 
had only preſerved ſome of the arts to aſſiſt the power 
of perſuaſion, and to favour the preaching of the go- 
{pel. Inſtead of a religion embelliſhed with the gay 
divinities of Greece and Rome, it had ſubſtituted mo- 
numents of terror and gloomineſs, ſuited to the tragic 5 


events which ſignalized its birth and its progreſs. The 


Gothic ages have left us ſome monuments, the bold- 
neſs and majeſty of which ftill ſtrike the eye amidſt | 
the ruins of taſte and elegance. All their temples | 
were built in the ſhape of the croſs, which was alſo 
placed on the top of them; and they were filled with | 
cCrucifixes, and decorated with horrid and gloomy | 
images, with ſcaffolds, tortures, martyrs, and execu- | 


tioners. 
What then became of the arts, condemned as they 


were to terrify the imagination by continual ſpectacles 
of blood, death, and future puniſhments? They be- 
came as hideous as the models they were formed up- 
on; ferocious as the princes and pontiffs that made 
uſe of them; mean and baſe as thoſe who worſhipped | 
the productions of them; they frightened children | 


from their very cradles; they aggravated the horrors 


of the grave by an eternal perſpective of terrible | 
thades ; they ſpread melancholy over the whole face 


of the earth. 
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At length the period arrived for leſſening thoſe Wat n BOOK 


foldings of religion and ſocial policy; and this was ac- 
compliſhed by the inhabitants of Greece. 

This country 1s at preſent barbarous to a great de- 
gree. It groans under the yoke of flavery and igno- 
rance. Its climate and ſome ruins are all it preſerves. 
There is no veſtige left of urbanity, emulation, or in- 
duſtry. There are no more enterpriſes for the public 
good, no more objects for the productions of genius, 
no more enthuſiaſm for the reſtoration of arts, no more 
zeal for the recovery of liberty. The glory of Themiſ- 
tocles and of Alcibiades, the talents of Sophocles and 
Demoſthenes, the learning of Lycurgus and of Plato, 
the policy of Piſiſtratus and of Pericles, and the la- 
bours of Phidias and of Apelles, are all forgotten; 
every thing hath been deſtroyed; and a profound 


darkneſs covers the region, formerly ſo productive of 


miraculous events. 

The ſlaves who walk over the ruins of ſtatues, co- 
lumns, palaces, temples, and amphitheatres, and who 
blindly trample ſo many riches under foot, have loft 
even the remembrance of the great exploits of which 
their country was the ſcene. They have even disfi- 
cured the names of the towns and the provinces. 
They are aſtoniſhed that the deſire of acquiring know- 
ledge ſhould attract into their country learned men 
and artiſts. Become inſenſible to the invaluable re- 
mains of their annihilated ſplendour, they would with 
that the ſame ſpirit of indifterence ſhould be diffuſed 
over the whole world. To be allowed to viſit this in- 
tereſting ſpot, it is neceſſary to be at great expences, 
to run great riſks, and, belide this, to obtain the pro- 
tection of government. 

Theſe people, though during ten or twelve centu- 
nes the interior part of their empire. was the prey of 
civil, religious, and ſcholaſtic wars, and though expoſ- 
ed from without to bloody combats, deſtructive inva- 
lions, and continual loſſes, ſtill preſerved ſome taſte 
and ſome knowledge; . when the diſciples of Mahom- 
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B O O K med, who, armed with the ſword and the coran, had 


ſubdued with rapidity all the parts of ſo vaſt a domi- 
nion, ſeized upon the capital itſelf. 


At this period the fine arts returned with literature | 
from Greece into Italy by the Mediterranean, which 


maintained the commerce between Aſia and Europe, 


The Hunns, under the name of Goths, had driven | 


them from Rome to Conſtantinople ; and the very 


ſame people, under the name of Turks, expelled them | 
again from Conſtantinople to Rome. That city, de- | 
ſtined as it was to rule by force or by firatagem, cul- | 


tivated and revived the arts, which had been a long 
time buried in oblivion. | 


Walls, columns, ſtatues, and vaſes; were drawn forth | 
from the duſt of ages, and from the ruins of Italy, to | 


ſerve as models of the fine arts at their reyival. The 


genius which preſides over defign raiſed three of the | 
arts at once; I mcan architecture, ſculpture, and paint- 
ing. Architecture, in which convenience itſelf regu- | 
lated thoſe proportions of ſymmetry that contribute to | 
give pleaſure to the eye; ſculpture, which flatters þ 
princes, and 1s the reward of great men; and paint- 
ing. which perpetuates the remembrance of noble ac- } 
tions, and the examples of mutual tenderneſs. Italy | 
alone had more ſuperb cities, more magnificent edi- | 
fices, than all the reſt of Europe. Rome, Florence, 
and Venice, gave riſe to three ſchools of original | 
painters : fo much does genius depend upon the ima- | 
gination, and imagination upon the climate. Had 


Italy poſſeſſed the treaſures of Mexico and the pro- 


ductions of Aſia, how much more would the arts have 
been enriched by the diſcovery of the Eaſt and Welt | 


Indies? 


That country, of old ſo fruitful in heroes, and fince | 
in artiſts, beheld literature, which is the inſeparable | 
companion of the arts, flouriſh a ſecond time. It had 
been overwhelmed by the barbariſm of a latinity cor- | 
rupted and disfigured by religious enthuſiaſm. A mix- | 
ture of Egyptian theology, Grecian philoſophy, * and | 
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Hebrew poetry; ſuch was the Latin language in the B53 O oK 


mouths of monks, who chanted all night, and taught 
by day things and words they did not underftand. 

The mythology of the Romans revived in literature 
the graces of antiquity. The ſpirit of imitation bor- 
rowed them at firſt indiſcriminately. Cuſtom intro- 
duced taſte in the choice of thoſe rich treaſures. 'The 
[talian genius, too fertile not to invent, blended its 
enthuſiaſm and caprice with the rules and examples of 
its old maſters, and joined even the fictions of fairy 
land with thoſe of fable. The works of imagination 
partook of the manners of the age and of the nation- 
al character. Petrarch had drawn that celeſtial vir- 
gin, Beauty, which ſerved as a model for the heroines 
of chivalry. Armida was the emblem of the coquetry 
which reigned in her time in Italy. Arioſto confound- 
ed every ſpecies of poetry, in a work, which may ra- 
ther be called the labyrinth of poetry, than a regular 
poem. That author will ſtand alone in the hiſtory of 
literature, like the enchanted palaces of his own con- 
ſtruction in the deſerts. | 

Letters and arts, after croſſing the ſea, paſſed the 
Alps. In the ſame manner as the Cruſades had brought 
the oriental romances into Italy, the wars of Charles 
VIII. and Lewis XII. introduced into France ſome 
principles of good literature. Francis I. if he had not 
been into Italy in order to contend for the Milaneſe 
with Charles V. would never, perhaps, have been am- 
bitious of the title of the Father of letters but theſe 
ſeeds of knowledge and improvement in the arts were 
loſt in the religious wars. They were recovered again, 
if J may be allowed the expreſſion, in ſcenes of war 
and deſtruction; and the time came when they were 
again to revive and flouriſh. Italy was as much di- 
ſtinguiſned in the 16th century, as France was in the 
ucceeding one, which by the victories of Lewis XIV. 
or rather by the genius of the great men that flouriſh- 
ed together under his reign, deſerves to make an e- 
pocha in the hiſtory of the fine arts. 

In France all the efforts of the human mind were 
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B O O K at once exerted in producing works of genius, as they | ; 
, had before been in Italy. Its powers were diſplayed | 
in the marble and on the canvas, in public edifices and 
Gon umn as well as in eloquence and poetry. Every 
thing was ſubmitted to its influence, not only the arts 
of ingenuity, which are mechanical, and require ma- 
nual labour, but thoſe alſo which depend ſolely on the 
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mind. Every thing bore the ſtamp of genius. The 


colours diſplayed in natural objects enlivened the 
works of imagination; and the human paſſions ani. | 
mated the deſigns of the pencil. Man gave ſpirit 


to matter, and body to ſpirit. But it deſerves to be 
particularly obſerved that this happened at a time 


when a paſſion for glory animated a nation, great | 
and powerful by its ſituation, and the extent of its Wi 
empire. 'The ſenſe of honour which raiſed it in its | 
own eſtimation, and which then diſtinguiſhed it in 
the eyes of all Europe, was its ſoul, its inſtinct, and 
ſupplied the place of that liberty which had formerly 
given riſe to the arts of genius in the republics of A- 
thens and of Rome, which had revived them in that 
of Florence, and compelled them to flouriſh on the 


bleak and cloudy borders of the Thames. 


What would not genius have effected in France, had | 
it been under the influence of laws only, when 1ts ex- | 
ertions were ſo great under the dominion of the moſt 
abſolute of kings ? When we ſee what energy patrl- | 
otiſm has given to the Engliſh, in ſpite of the inacti- 
vity of their climate, we may judge what 1t might | 
have produced among the French, where a moſt mild | 
temperature of ſeaſon leads a people, naturally ſen- | 
ible and lively, to invention and enjoyment. We 
may conceive what its effects would have been in | 
country, where, as in ancient Greece, are to be found | 
men of active and lively genius, fitted for invention, 
trom being warmed by the moſt powerful and enliven- } 
ing rays of the ſan; where there are men ſtrong and 
robuſt in a climate, in which even the cold excites to 
labour; in which we meet with temperate provinces 
between north and fouth ; ſea- ports, together with na- 


1 
| | 
7 


on and liberty, by which great men, and the rulers 


Lern nations, to raiſe them to an equality with the an- 
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rigable rivers ; vaſt plains abounding in corn; hills B Oo O K 
paded with vineyards and fruits of all ſorts; ſalt pits *'* 
which may be increaſed at pleaſure ; paſtures covered 

with horſes 3 mountains clothed with the fineſt woods; 

z country every where peopled with laborious hands, 

which are the firſt reſources for ſubſiſtence ; the com- 

mon materials for the arts, and the ſuperfluities of 
luxury; in a word, where we meet with the commerce 

of Athens, the induſtry of Corinth, the ſoldiery of 
Sparta, and the flocks of Arcadia. With all theſe ad- 
vantages, which Greece once pollefled, France might 

have carried the fine arts to as great a height as that 
parent of genius, had ſhe been ſubject to the Tame 

laws, and given a ſcope to the ſame exerciſe of rea- 
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ot powerful nations, are produced. 
Next to the ſuperiority of legiſlation among mo- 


cients in works of genius, there has, perhaps, been 
wanting only an improvement in language. The Ro- 
mans, who, like the Greeks, knew the influence of 
dialect over the manners, had endeavoured to extend 
their language with their arms; and they had ſue- 
ceeded in cauſing it to be adopted in all places where 
they had eſtabliſhed their dominion. Almoſt all Eu- 
rope ſpoke Latin, except only a few obſcure men, who 
had taken refuge among inacceſſible mountains: but 
the invaſion of the barbarians ſoon changed the na- 
ture of this language. With the harmonious ſounds 
of an idiom poliſhed by genius and by delicate organs, 
theſe people, who were warriors and hunters, blend- 
ed the rude accents and the coarle expreſſions they | 
brought along with them from their gloomy foreſts 
ind jevere climate. There were ſoon as many diffe- 

rent languages as forms of governments. At the re- 

vival of letters, theſe languages muſt naturally have 

acquired a more ſublime and a more agreeable pro- 

nunciation. This improvement took place but very 

lowly, becauſe all thoſe who had any talents for writ- 

ing, diſdaining a language deſtitute of graces, ſtrength, 
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B O Ok and amenity, employed in their performances, with : 
greater or leſs propriety, the language of the ancient | 
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Romans. 


The Italians were the firſt who ſhook off this humi. | 
liating yoke. Their language, with harmony, accent, 
and quantity, is peculiarly adapted to expreſs all the | 
images of poetry, and convey all the delightful im- 
preſſions of muſic. Theſe two arts have conſecrated | 
this language to the harmony of ſound, it being the 


molt proper to expreſs it. 


The French language holds the fuperiority in proſe; Þ 
if it be not the language of the gods, it is, at leaſt, Þ 
that of reaſon and of truth. Proſe is peculiarly a-. 
C:ipted to convince the underſtanding in philoſophical F 
rejcarches. It enlightens the minds of thoſe whom | 


nature has bleſſed with ſuperior talents, who ſeem | 


placed between princes and their ſubjects to inſtruc | 
and direct mankind. At a period when liberty has 
no longer her tribunes nor amphitheatres to excite | 
commotions in vaſt aſſemblies of the people, a lan- 
guage which ſpreads itſelf in books, which is read in 
all countries, which ſerves as the common interpreter 
of all other languages, and as the vehicle of all ſorts | 
of ideas; a language ennobled, refined, ſoftened, and 
above all, ſettled by the genius of writers and the 


poliſh of courts, becomes at length univerſally pre- 


vailing. 


'The Engliſh language has likewiſe had its poets and 
its proſe-writers, who have gained it the character of 
energy and boldneſs, ſufficient to render it immortal. 
May it be learned among all nations who aſpire not to 


be ſlaves! They will dare to think, act, and govern} 
themſelves. It is not the language of words, but of 
ideas; and the Engliſh have none but ſuch as are 
ſtrong and forcible ; they are the firſt who ever made 
uſe of the expreſſion, the maje/ty of the people, and that 


alone is ſufficient to conſecrate a language. 


The Spaniards have hitherto properly had neither 5 
proſe nor verſe, though they have a language formed : 
to excel in both. Brilliant and ſonorous as pure gold. 
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of that nation; it is grand and decent, like the man- 
gers of ancient chivalry. This language may claim 


me diſtinction, and even acquire a ſuperior degree 
of perfection, whenever there ſhall be found in it 


many {ſuch writers as Cervantes and Mariana. When 


is academy ſhall have put to filence the inquiſition 
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and its univerſities, that language will raiſe itſelf to 


MJ creat ideas, and to ſublime truths, to which it is in- 


ited by the natural pride of the people who ſpeak 
it. | 
Prior to all other living languages is the German, 


that mother tongue, that original native language of 


Europe. From thence the Engliſh and French too 
have been formed, by the mixture of the German 


JJ with the Latin. However, as it feems little calculat- 
ed to pleaſe the eye, or to be pronounced by deli. 


cate organs, it has been ſpoken only by the people, 
and has been introduced but of late into books. The 
few writers that have appeared in it, ſeemed to ſhow 


that it belonged to a country where the fine arts, poet- 
y, and eloquence, were not deſtined to flouriſh. But 
Jon a ſudden, genius has exerted her powers; and ori- 
inals, in more than one ſpecies of poetry, have ap- 
FJ peared rather in conſiderable numbers ſufficient to en- 


ter into competition with other nations. 
Languages could not be cultivated and refined to a 
certain degree, but the arts of every kind muſt at the 


ame time aquire an equal degree of perfection; and 


indeed the monuments of theſe arts have ſo much in- 
creaſed throughout Europe, that the barbariſm of ſuc- 
ceeding people and of future ages will find it difficult 
entirely to deſtroy them. 

But as commotions and revolutions are ſo natural to 
mankind, there is only wanting ſome glowing genius, 
ſome enthuſiaſt, to ſet the world again in flames, The 
people of the Eaſt, or of the North, are ſtill ready to 
enſlave and plunge all Europe into its former darkneſs. 
Would not an irruption of Tartars or Africans into I- 


ally, be ſufficient to overturn churches and palaces, to 
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the maſter-pieces of art? And as we are ſo much at. Ibu 
tached to theſe works of luxury, we ſhould have the 
leſs ſpirit to defend them. A city, which it has cot 
two centuries to decorate, is burnt and ravaged in af 
ſingle day. Perhaps, with one ſtroke of his axe, aß 
Tartar may daſh in pieces the ſtatue of Voltaire, that, 
Pigalle could not finiſh within the compaſs of ten 
years; and we ſtill labour for immortality ; vain atoms 
as we are, impelled, the one by the others, into that 
obſcurity from whence we came. Ye nations, whe-F 
ther artiſans or ſoldiers, what are ye in the hands off 
nature, but the ſport of her laws, deſtined by turns to 
fet duſt in motion, and to reduce the work again tof 
duſt? : 

But it is by means of the arts that man enjoys his 
exiſtence, and ſurvives himſelf. Ages of 1gnorancef 
never emerge from their oblivion, There remains not 


they began to exiſt. There is no poſlibility of ind. it 

cating the place or time of their paſſage, nor can weWF 

mark on the ground belonging to a barbarous pant, 
it 7s here they lived; for they leave not even ruins to 
lead us to collect chat they have ever exiſted. It is in- 
vention alone that gives man power over matter and 
tife. The genius of Homer has rendered the Greek 
language indelible. Harmony and reaſon have placed 
the eloquence of Cicero above all the ſacred orators. 
The pontiffs themſelves, poliſhed and enlightened by 
the information and attractive influence of the arts, 
by being admirers and protectors of them, have al- 
fitted the human mind to break the chains of ſuper- 
ſtition. Commerce has haſtened the progreſs of art 
by means of the luxury which wealth has diffuſed. 
All the etlorts of the mind, and the exertions of ma- 
nual labour have been united to embelliſh and to im- 
prove the condition of the human ſpecies. Induſtry 
and invention, together with the enjoyments procur- 
ed by the New World, have penetrated as far as the Fn; 
polar circle, and the fine arts are attempting to riſe . 
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a uperior to the obſtacles of nature even at Peterſ.- B O O k 
: XIX. 


off Orators, poets, hiſtorians, painters, and tatuaries, 

ire made to be the friends of great men. Heralds of 
a Aeir fame during their life, they are the eternal pre- 
a Nervers of it when they no longer exiſt. In rendering 
it neir names immortal, they immortaliſe themſelves. 
Il is by theſe ſeveral orders of men, that the nations 
itinguiſh themſelves among contemporary nations. 
Ihe arts, after having rendered them illuſtrious, alſo 
tore wealth to them, when they are become indi- 
ent. It is ancient Rome which at preſent ſubſiſts 
Wnodern Rome. Let the people whom they honour, 
oth at the preſent and at future times, if they be not 
Ingrateful, honour them in their turn. Ye nations, 
jou will paſs away, but their productions will remain. 

me torch of genius, which enlightens you, will be 
tinguiſhed if you neglect it; and after having walk- 
4 in darkneſs for ſome ages, you will fall in the abyſs 
ft oblivion, which hath ſwallowed up ſo many nations 
; hat have preceded you, not becauſe they have been 
eſtitute of virtues, but of a ſacred voice to celebrate 


E, 

o, lem. 

1-8 Beware eſpecially of adding perſecution to indifle- 
dW'nce. It is certainly enough for a writer to brave the 
kMW:(cotment of the intolerant magiſtrate, of the fana- 
ed c ſpirit, of the ſuſpicious nobleman, and of all ranks 


men proud of their prerogatives, without being al- 
» expoſed to the ſeverities of government. To in- 
in upon a philoſopher an infamous or capital puniſh- 
lent, is to condemn him to puſillanimity or to filence : 


-s to ſtifle or to baniſh genius; it is to put a ſtop to 
rt Wetional information, and to the progreis of know- 
d. Hage. 


It will be ſaid, that theſe reflections are thoſe of a 


a- 
n- Fan who 1s thoroughly determined to ſpeak without 
ryFicumſpection of perſons and things; of perſons, 
- lom one ſcarce dares to addreſs with frankneſs; 1 of 


ings, concerning which a writer endowed with a lit- 


ile * ſhare of ſenſe neither thinks nor expreſles himſelf 
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ſcription. This may poſſibly be the caſe, and where. 
fore ſhould it not be? Nevertheleſs, whatever may 
happen, I will never betray the honourable cauſe off 
liberty. If I experience nothing but misfortunes fron 
it, which I neither expect nor dread, ſo much the 
worſe for the author of thoſe misfortunes. He will bg 
deteſted during life, for one inſtant of my exiſtence 
which he ſhall have diſpoſed of with injuſtice and vio4 
lence. His name will be handed down to future agey 


branded with ignominy; and this cruel ſentence would ha 
be independent of the ſmall value, or of the little me r 
rit of my writings. — a 
To the train of letters and fine arts philoſophy is an 


Philoſophy. 


nexed, which one would imagine ought rather to di 
rect them; but appearing later than they did, can on”) 
ly be conſidered as their attendant; Arts ariſe from e 
the very neceſiities of mankind in the earlieſt ſtate o 
the human mind. Letters are the flowers of its youth Heul 
children of the imagination, being themſelves fond oi de: 
ornament, they decorate every thing they approach W'"! 
and this turn for embelliſhment produces what are pro la 
perly called the fine arts, or the arts of luxury and ele.“ 
gance, which give the poliſh to the primary arts of ne bl 
ceſſity. It is then we ſec the winged genii of ſculpW'!! 
ture fluttering over the porticos of architecture; anQ£Þ*! 
the genii of painting entering palaces, repreſenting th 
heavens upon a cieling, ſketching out upon wool anc 
{ilk all the animated ſcenes of rural life, and tracing tM* 
the mind upon canvas the uſeful truths of hiſtory, aſi 
well as the agreeable chimeras of fable. 

When the mind has been employed on the pleaſureſſtt 


of the imagination and of the ſenſes, when government lit 
have arrived to a degree of maturity, reaſon ariſes an- ter 
beſtows on the nations a certain turn for reflection rt 


this is the age of philoſophy. She advances with gram II 
dual ſteps, and proceeds ſilently along, announcinq m 
the decline of empires which ſhe attempts in vain 1 A, 
ſupport. She cloſed the latter ages of the celebrate lo 


republics of Greece and Rome. Athens had no phiſ urn 
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to foretel: Cicero and Lucretius did not compole their 
yritings on the nature of the gods, and the ſyſtem of 
tbe world, till the confuſion of the civil wars aroſe, and 
hitened the deſtruction of liberty. 

Thales, Anaximander, Anaximenes, Anaxagoras, 
had however laid the foundations of natural philoſo- 
"by in the theories of the elements of matter; but the 
age of forming ſyſtems ſucceſſively ſubverted theſe ſe- 
«MM eral principles. Socrates then appeared, who brought 
lack philoſophy to the principles of true wiſdom and 
eirtue: it was that alone he loved, practiſed, and taught, 

perſuaded that morality, and not ſcience, was condu- 
ire to the happinels of man. Plato, his diſciple, 
l ough a natural philoſopher, and inſtructed in the 
nMoyſteries of nature by his travels into Egypt, aſcribed 
every thing to the ſoul, and ſcarce any thing to na- 
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ure; he confounded philoſophy with theological ſpe- 


0 
h calations, and the knowledge of the univerſe with the 
offideas of the divinity. Ariſtotle, the diſciple of Plato, 
Burned his inquiries leſs on the nature of the Deity, 
han on that of man and of animals. His natural hiſ- 
fel ory has been tranſinitted to poſterity, though it was 
ze olden only in moderate eſtimation by his contempo- 
pMaries. Epicurus, who lived nearly about the ſame 
nd period, revived the atoms of Democritus; a ſyſtem, 
þhMvbich doubtleſs balanced that of the four elements of 
M-riftotle: and as theſe were the two prevailing ſyſtems 
tt that time, no improvements were made in natural 

pmilolophy. The moral philoſophers engaged the at- 


tention of the people, who underſtood their ſyſtem | 


rei better than that of the natural philoſopher. They eſta- 
ne med ſchools; for as toon as opinions gain a degree 
nM reputarion, parties are immediately formed to ſup- 
n port them. 

ra In theſe circumitances, Greece, agitated by interior 
nMcommotions, after having been torn with an inteſtine 
tar, was ſubdued by Macedonia, and 1ts government 
tec üllolved by the Romans. Then public calamities 
hig urned the hearts and underſtandings of men to mora- 
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B O O E lity. Zeno and Democritus, who had been only na. 

—— tural philoſophers, became, a conſiderable time after 

their death, the heads of two ſects of moral philoſo. 

phers, more addicted to theology than phyſics, rather! 

caſuiſts than philoſophers; or it might rather be aflirm.} 

ed, that philolophy was given up and confined entirely} 

to the ſophiſts. The Romans, who had borrowed eve- 

ry thing from the Greeks, made no diſcoveries in the 

true ſyſtem of philoſophy. Among the ancients it} 

made little progreſs ; becauſe it was entirely confined 

to morality : among the moderns, its firſt ſteps have c 

been more fortunate, becauſe they have been guided ff 

by the light of natural knowledge. . 

We mult not reckon the interval of near a thouſand E 

years, during which period philoſophy, ſcience, arts, t: 

and letters, were buried in the ruins of the Roman / 

empire, among the aſhes of ancient Italy, and the dui v 

of the cloiſters. In Aſia, their monuments were {till {; 

preſerved, though not. attended to; and in Europe, n 

ſome fragments of them remained which ſhe did not ti 

know. The world was divided into Chriſtian and Mo- t: 

hammedan, and everywhere covered with the blood oi tc 

nations: ignorance alone triumphed under the ſtan-WMF r; 

dard of the croſs or the creſcent. Before theſe dread-MF i 

ed ſigns, every knee was bent, every ſpirit trembled. v 

Philoſophy continued in a ſtate of mfancy, pronoun-MF c: 

eing only the names of God and of the foul : her at- m 

tention was {ſolely engaged on matters of which ſhe I: 

ſhould for ever have remained ignorant. Time, argu- ti 

| ment, and all her application, were waſted on quei- * 
tions that were, at leaſt, idle; queſtions, for the moſt 

| part, void of ſenſe, not to be defined, and not to beſ g! 

determined from the nature of their object; and which, a 

ö therefore, proved an eternal ſource of diſputes, ſchilms,Y w 

| ſects, hatred, perſecution, and national as well as reli o 

gious wars. J 5 

In the mean time, the Arabs, after their conqueſts, i: 

carried away, as it were in triumph, the ſpoils of ge-M es 

nius and philoſophy. Ariſtotle fell into their hands, cl 

preſerved from the ruins of ancient Greece, Theſe de- 6; 
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ſtroyers of empires had ſome ſciences of which they 3 0 0 K 
had been the inventors; among which arithmetic is to ***- 
be numbered. By the knowledge of aſtronomy and 
geometry, they diſcovered the coaſts of Africa, which 
they laid waſte, and peopled again; and they were al- 
ways great proficients in medicine. That ſcience, 
which has, perhaps, no greater recommendation in its 
he favour, than its affinity with chemiſtry and natural 
it) knowledge, rendered them as celebrated as aſtrology, | 
edi which is another ſupport of empirical impolition. Avi- (bl 
vel cenna and Averroès, who were equally {killed in phy- 14 
edi lic, mathematics, and philoſophy, preſerved the tradi- * 
tion of true ſ{czence by tranſlations and commentaries. 7 
nde But let us imagine what muſt become of Ariſtotle, 
ts, tranſlated from Greek into Arabic, and after that, tron 
an Arabic into Latin, under the hands of monks, who 
' wanted to adapt the philoſophy of paganiſm to the » 
ill {y[items of Moſes and Chriſt. This contuſion of opi— 
e, nions, ideas, and language, ſtopped for a confiderable 
ot time the progreſs of ſcience, and the reducing of it in- 
0-MF to a regular ſyſtem. The divine overturned the ma- 
o terials brought by the philoſopher, who ſapped the ve- 
n-Y ry foundations laid by his rival. However, with a few 
d- tones from one, and much ſand from the other, ſome 
vretched architects raiſed a ſtrange Gothic monument, 
n- called the philoſophy of the ſchools. Continually a- 
t-Y mended, renewed, and ſupported, from age to age, by 
ne Iriſh or Spaniſh metaphyſicians, it maintained itfel 
u- till about the time of the difcovery of the New World, 
1-Y which was deſtined to change the face of the Old one. 
oY Light ſprang from the midſt of darkneſs. An En- N 
bY glith monk applied himſelf to the practice of chemiſtry, 
h, and paving the way for the invention of gunpowder, | 
„which was to bring America into ſubjection to Europe, 
U- opened the avenues of true ſcience by experimental 
J Fhiloſophy. Thus philoſophy iflued out of the cloi- 
b, iter, where ignorance remained. When Boccacio had 
e- expoſed the debauched lives of the regular and ſecular 
ds. clergy, Galileo ventured to form conjectures upon the 
le- foure of the earth. Superſtition was alarmed at it; 
„ G 
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Bookand its clamours, as well as its menaces, were heard: In 
but philoſophy tore off the maſk from the monſter, and 1 cc 
rent the vail under which truth had been hidden. The Ml vy 
weakneſs and falſehood of popular opinions was per- 
ceived, on which ſociety was then founded; but in 
order to put an effeQual ſtop to error, it was neceſſa. 
ry to be acquainted with the laws of nature, and the 7 al 
| cauſes of her various phenomena: and that was the ob. ge 
| ject philoſophy had in view. o 
. As ſoon as Copernicus was dead, after he wi by IJ: 
the power of reaſon, conjectured that the ſun was in di 
the centre of our world. Galileo aroſe, and confirmed, I b: 
by the invention of the teleſcope, the true ſyſtem of pr 
aſtronomy, which either had been unknown, or lay in ot 
oblivion ever ſince Pythagoras had conceived it. While I he 
"=p Guſſendi was reviving the elements of ancient philoſo- I hi 
E” phy, or the atoms of Epicurus, Deſcartes imagined m 
| and combined the elements of a new philofophy, or re 
5 his ingenious and fubtile vortexes. Almoſt about the 
ſame time, Toricelli invented, at Florence, the baro- n 
meter, to determine the weight of the air; Paſcal ar 
meaſured the height of the mountains of Auvergne; MY tc 
and Boyle, in England, verified and confirmed the va- t. 
rious experiments of both. I :: 
Deſcartes had taught the art of doubting, in order Ia 
to undeceive the mind previous to inſtruction. The u 
method of doubting propoſed by him was the grand m 
inſtrument of ſcience, and the moſt ſignal ſervice that ta 
b could be rendered to the human mind under the dark- It 
| neſs which ſurrounded, and the chains which fettered F tt 
it. Bayle, by applying that method to opinions the IF ti 
| | beſt authoriſed by the ſanction of time and power, has ti 
| made us ſenſible of its importance. IJ i 
Chancellor Bacon, a philoſopher, but unſucceſsful WF w 
at court, as friar Bacon had been in the cloiſter, like I h. 
him the harbinger rather than the eſtabliſher of the IF tz 
new philoſopby, had proteſted equally againſt the pre- ir 
judice of the ſenſes and the ſchools, as againſt thoſe It! 
phantoms he ſtyled the 1dols of the underſtanding. He WW &: 
had foretold truths he could not diſcoyer, In confor- 
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mity to the reſult of his reaſoning, which might be 8 00K 


conſidered as oracular, while experimental philoſophy 
was diſcovering facts, rational philoſophy was in ſearch 
of cauſes. Both contributed to the ſtudy of mathe- 
matics, which were to guide the efforts of the mind, 
and inſure their ſucceſs. It was, in fact, the ſcience of 
algebra applied to geometry, and the application of 
geometry to natural philoſophy, which made Newton 
conjecture the true ſyſtem of the world. Upon taking 
a view of the heavens, he perceived in the fall of bo- 
dies to the earth, and in the motions of the heavenly 
bodies, a certain analogy which implied an univerſal 
principle, differing from impulſe, the only viſible cauſe 
of all their movements. From the ſtudy of aſtronomy 
he next applied himlelf to that of optics, and this led 
him to conjecture the origin of light; and the experi- 
ments which he made in conſequence of this inquiry; 
reduced it into a ſyſtem. 


At the time when Deſcartes died: Newton and Leib- 


nitz were but juſt born, who were to finiſh, correct; 
and bring to perfection, what he had begun; that is 
to ſay, the eſtabliſhing of ſound philoſophy. Theſe 
two men alone greatly contributed to its quick and 
rapid progreſs. One carried the knowledge of God 
and the ſoul as far as reaſon could lead it; and the 
unſucceſsfulneſs of his attempts undeceived the human 
mind for ever with reſpect to ſuch falſe ſyſtems of me- 
taphyſics. 'The other extended the principles of na- 
tural philoſophy and the mathematics much further 
than the genius of many ages had been able to carry 
them, and pointed out the road to truth. At the ſame 
time, Locke, preceded by Hobbes, a man on whom 
nature had beſtowed an uncommon underſtanding, and 
who had remained obſcure from the very boldneſs of 
his principles, which ought to have had a contrary ef- 
tec}; Locke, I ſay, attacked ſcientific prejudices, even 
into the intrenchments of the ſchools: he diſſi pated all 
thoſe phantoms of the imagination, which Malebranche 
!nffered to ſpring up again, after he had pointed out 
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B O O K their abſurdity, becauſe he did not attack the founda. 5 
1X: tion on which they were ſupported. FF 
But we are not to ſuppoſe that philoſophers alone 10 
have diſcovered and imagined every thing. It is the Ic 
courſe of events which has given a certain tendency to © 
the actions and thoughts of mankind. A complication 
of natural or moral cauſes, a gradual improvement in 
politics, joined to the progreſs of ſtudy and of the ſci. 2 
ences, a combination of circumſtances which it was as A , 
impoſſible to haſten as to foreſee, muſt have contribut- I 
ed to the revolution that has prevailed in the under. © 
ſtandings of men. Among nations, as among indivi- » 
duals, the body and ſoul act and react alternately upon d 
each other. Popular opinions infect even philoſophers, If. 
and philoſophers are guides to the people. Galileo had t 
aſſerted, that as the earth turned round the ſun, there It. 
: muſt be Antipodes; and Drake proved the fact, by a d 
; | voyage round the world. The church ſtyled itſelf uni- Ne. 
| | verſal, and the pope called himſelf maſter of the earth: Ip 
and yet, more than two-thirds of its inhabitants did 
not ſo much as know there was any Catholic religion, Ia 
and particularly that there was a pope. Europeans, Ic. 
who have travelled and trafficked everywhere, taught I. 
Europe that one portion of the globe adopted the vi- Id 
ſionary opinions of Mohammed, and a ſtill larger one t 
| lived in the darkneſs of idolatry, or in the total igno- o 
| rance and unenlightened ſtate of atheiſm. Thus phi- F 
[ loſophy extended the empire of human knowledge, 
| by the diſcovery of the errors of ſuperſtition, and of tt 
the truths of nature. 4 
Italy, whoſe impatient genius penetrated through FJ 
| the obſtacles that ſurrounded it, was the firſt that o 
Founded an academy of natural philoſophy. France te 
and England, who were to aggrandize themſelves even p. 
by their competition, raiſed at one time two everlaſt- K 
ing monuments to the improvement of philoſophy : Þ v 
two academies, from whence all the learned men of } 
Europe derive their information, and in which they Io 
depolit all their ſtores of knowledge. From hence YF 
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terious points in nature; experiments, phenomena, diſ- 


coveries in the arts and ſciences, the ſecrets of electri- 
city, and the cauſes of the Aurora Borealis. Hence 


have proceeded the inſtruments and means of purify- 
ing air on board of ſhips, for making ſea- water fit to 
be drunk, for determining the figure of the earth, and 
ſcertaining the longitudes; for improving agriculture, 
and for producing more grain, with leſs ſeed and leſs 
labour. 

Ariſtotle had reigned ten centuries in al the ſchools 
of Europe; and the Chriſtians, after loſing the gui- 
dance of reaſon, were able to recover it again only by 
following his footſteps. Their implicit attachment to 
that philoſopher had, for a conſiderable time, cauſed 
them to err, in blindly following him through the 
darkneſs of theological doctrines. But at length Deſ- 
cartes pointed out the way, and Newton ſupplied the 
power of extricating them out of that labyrinth. 
Doubt had diflipated prejudices, and the method of 
analyſis had found out the truth. After the two Ba- 
cons, Galileo, Deſcartes, Hobbes, Locke, and Bayle, 


Leibnitz and Newton, after the memoirs of the aca- 


demies of Florence and Leipſic, of Paris and London, 
there ſtill remained a great work to be compoſed, in 
order to perpetuate the ſciences and philoſophy. This 
work hath now appeared. 


This book, which contains all the errors and all the | 


truths that have iſſued from the human mind, from the 
doctrines of theology to the ſpeculations on inſects ; 
which contains an account of every work of the hands 
of men from a ſhip to a pin; this repoſitory of the in- 
telligence of all nations, which would have been more 
perfect, had it not been executed in the midit of all 
kinds of perſecutions and of obſtacles; this repoſitory 
will, in future ages, characterize that of philoſophy, 
which, after ſo many advantages procured to mankind, 
ought. to be conſidered as a divinity on earth. It is ſhe 
o unites, enlightens, aids, and comforts mankind. 
She beſtows eyery thing upon them, without exacting 
Gg 1 
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B O O K any worſhip i in return. She requires of them, not the | 


XIX. 
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ſacrifice of their paſſions, but a reaſonable, uſeful, and 
moderate exerciſe of all their faculties. Daughter of 


Nature, diſpenſer of her gifts, interpreter of her rights, | 
ſhe conſecrates her intelligence and her labour to the 
uſe of man. She renders him better, that he may be 
happier. She deteſts only tyranny and impoſture, be- 
cauſe they oppreſs mankind, She does not defire to 
rule; but ſhe exacts © ſuch as govern, to conſider 
public happineſs as the only ſource of their enjoy ment. 
She avoids conteſt h the name of ſects; but ſne 
tolerates them all. The blind and the wicked calum- © 
niate her; the former are afraid of perceiving their 
errors, and che latter of having them detected. Un- 


grateful dren, who rebel againſt a tender mother, 
when fhe wiſhes to tree them from their errors and 
vices, which occaſion the calamities of mankind ! 


Light, however, ſpreads inſenſibly over a more ex- | 


tenſive horizon. Literature has formed a kind of em- 


pire which prepares the way for making Europe be 


conſidered as one ſingle republican power. In truth, 


if philoſophy be ever enabled to infinuate itſelf into 


the minds of ſovereigns, or their miniſters, the ſyſtem 
of politics will be improved, and rendered ſimple. Hu- 
manity will be more regarded in all plans; the public 
good will enter into negotiations, not merely as an ex- 


preſſion, but as an object of utility even to kings. 


Printing has already made ſuch a progreſs, that it 
can never be put a ſtop to in any ſtate, without lower- 
ing the people, in order to advance the authority of 
government. Books enlighten the body of the peo- 
ple, humanize the great, are the delight of the leiſure 
hours of the rich, and inform all the claſſes of ſociety. 
The ſciences bring to perfection the different branches 
of political economy. Even the errors of ſyſtematical 
perſons are diſpelled by the productions of the preſs, 


of truth. 


becauſe reaſoning and diſcuſſion try them by the teſt 


An intercourſe of knowledge is become neceſſary | 
for induſtry, and literature alone maintains that com- 
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kind; for intereſt alone cannot find the means of en- 
terpriſe. At preſent nothing can be cultivated with- 
out ſome ſtudy, or without the knowledge that has 


themſelves have not recovered their rights from the 
uſurpations of the clergy, but by the aſſiſtance of that 
knowledge which has undeceived the people with re- 
ſpect to the abuſes of all ſpiritual power. 

But it would be the greateſt folly of the human 
mind to have employed all its powers to increaſe the 
authority of kings, and to break the ſeveral chains that 
held it in ſubjection, in order to become the ſlave of 
deſpotiſm. The ſame courage that religion inſpires 
to withdraw conſcience from the tyranny exerciſed 
over opinion, the honeſt man, the citizen, and friend 
of the people ought to maintain, to free the nations 
from the tyranny of ſuch powers as conſpire againft 
e the liberty of mankind. Woe to that ſtate in which 
„ there is not to be found one ſingle defender of the 
public rights of the nation. The kingdom, with all 
its riches, its trade, its nobles, and its citizens, muſt 


ſoon fall into unavoidable anarchy. It is the laws that 
are to fave a nation from deſtruction, and the freedom 
of writing is to ſupport and preſerve laws. But what 
is the foundation and bulwark of the laws? It is mo- 
FF ality. 7 a 


Attempts have too long been made to degrade man. Moral 


His detractors have made a monſter of him. In their 
ſpleen they have loaded him with outrages; the guil- 
ty ſatisfaction of lowering the human ſpecies hath. a- 
lone conducted their gloomy pencils. Who art thou 
then who dareſt thus to inſult thy fellow. creatures? 
What place gave thee birth? Is it from the inmoſt re- 
ceſſes of thy heart that thou haſt poured forth ſo many 
blaſphemies? If thy pride had been leſs infatuated, 

or thy diſpoſition leſs ferocious and barbarous, thou 
wouldſt have ſeen only in man a being always feeble, 
oftea ſeduced by error, ſometimes carried away by 

| e 


munication. The reading of a voyage round the B O O « 
world has, perhaps, occaſioned more attempts of that XIX. 


been handed down and diffuſed by reading. Princes 
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B O o k Imagination, but produced from the hands of nature : 


with virtuous propenſities. 


Man is born with the ſeeds of virtue, although he 
be not born virtuous. He doth not attain to this ſub. * 
lime ſtate till after he hath ſtudied himſelf, till after he 
hath become acquainted with his duties, and contract- 
ed the habit of fulfilling them. The ſcience which 
leads to that high degree of perfection is called mora- 
lity. It is the rule of actions, and, if one may be al. 
lowed the expreſſion, the art of virtue. Encourage-. 
ments and praiſes are due for all the labours under- 
taken to remove the calamities which ſurround us, to 
increaſe the number of our enjoyments, to embelliſn 
the dream of our life, to exalt, to improve, and to il? 
luſtrate our ſpecies. Eternal bleſſings upon thoſe wbo 
by their ſtudies and by their genius have procured any 
of theſe advantages to human nature! But the firſt * 
crown will be for that wiſe man whoſe affecting and 
enlightened writings will have had a more noble aim, 


that of making us better, 


The hope of obtaining ſo great a gary hath given 
riſe to numberleſs productions. What a variety of 


uſeleſs and even perhicious books! They are in gene- 
ral the work of prieſts and their diſciples, who, not 
chooling to ſee that religion ſhould conſider men only 
in the relation they ſtand in to the Divinity, made it 
neceflary to look for another ground for the relations 
they bear to one another. It there be an univerſal 
ſyſtem of morality, it cannot be the effect of a parti- 
cular cauſe. It has been the ſame in paſt ages, and it 
will continue the ſame in future times : it cannot then 
be grounded on religious opinions, which, ever ſince 
the beginning of the world, and from one pole to the 
other, have continually varied. Greece had vicious 
deities, the Romans had them likewiſe : the ſenſeleſs 
worſhipper of the Fetiches adores rather a devil than 
a god. Every people made gods for themſelves, and 
gave them ſuch attributes as they choſe: to ſome they 
aſcribed goodneſs, to others cruelty, to ſome immora- 
lity, and to others the greateſt ſanctity and ſeverity of 
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nanners. One would imagine, that every nation in- B O O R 


tended to deify its own paſſions and opinions. Not- 
withſtanding this diverſity in religious ſyſtems and 


modes of worſhip, all nations have perceived that 
men ought to be juſt; they have all honoured as vir- 


tues, goodneſs, pity, friendſhip, fidelity, paternal ten- 
derneſs, filial reſpect, ſincerity, gratitude, patriotiſm ; 
in a word, all thoſe ſentiments which may be conſi- 
dered as ſo many ties adapted to unite. men more 
cloſely to one another, 'The origin of that uniformity 
of judgment, ſo conſtant, ſo general, ought not then 
to be looked for in the midſt of contradictory and 
tranſient opinions. If the miniſters of religion have 


appeared to think otherwiſe, it is becauſe by their ſyſ- 


tem they were enabled to regulate all the actions of 


TE nankind, to diſpoſe of their fortunes and command 


their wills, and to ſecure to themſelves, in the name 
of Heaven, the attributary government of the world. 
Their empire was fo abſolute, that they had ſuc- 
ceeded in eſtabliſhing that barbarous ſyſtem of mora- 
iity, which placed the only pleaſures that make life 
ſupportable in the rank of the greateſt crimes ; an ab- 
ect morality, which impoſed the obligation of being 


pleaſed with humiliation and ſhame ; an extravagant 


morality, which threatened with the ſame puniſhments 
both the foibles of love and the moſt atrocious ac- 
tions; a ſuperſtitious morality, which enjoined to mur- 
der, without compaſſion, all thoſe who ſwerved from 
the prevailing opinions; a puerile morality, which 


ſounded the moſt eſſential duties upon tales equally 


diſguſting and ridiculous; an intereited morality, 
which admitted no other virtues than thoſe which 
were uſeful to prieſthood, nor no other crimes than 
thoſe which were contrary to it. If prieſts had only 


encouraged men to obſerve natural morality by the 


hope or the fear of future rewards and puniſhments, 
they would have deſerved well of ſociety ; but in en- 
deavouring to ſupport by violence uſeful tenets, which 
had only been introduced by the mild way of perſua- 
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B O O K ſion, they have removed the vail which concealed the | 


XIX. 


— 


— 


depth of their ambition: the maſk is fallen off. 

It is more than two thouſand years ſince Socrates, 
ſpreading out a vail above our heads, had declared, 
that nothing of what was paſſing beyond that vail 
concerned us; and that the actions of men were not 
good becauſe they were pleaſing to the gods, but that 


they were pleaſing to the gods becauſe they were 


good: a principle which ſeparated morality from reli- 
gion. 

Accordingly, at the tribunal of philoſophy and rea- 
ſon, morality is a ſcience, the object of which is the 
preſervation and common happineſs of the human ſpe- 
cies. To this double end all its rules ought to be re- 
ferred. Their natural, conſtant, and eternal principle 
is in man himſelf, and in a reſemblance there is in the 
general organization of men, which includes a ſimila- 
rity of wants, of pleaſures and pains, of force and weak- 
neſs ; a ſimilarity from whence ariſes the neceſſity of 
ſociety, or of a common oppoſition againſt ſuch dan- 
gers as are equally incident to each individual, which 


proceeds from nature herſelf, and threatens man on all 
tides. Such is the origin of particular connections and 
domeſtic virtues: ſuch is the origin of general duties 
and of public virtues: ſuch is the ſource of the notion 


of perſonal and public utility, the ſource of all com- 
pacts between individuals, and of all laws. 
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There is, properly ſpeaking, only one virtue, which 3 


18 Juſtice, and only one duty, to make one's ſelf happy. 


The virtuous man is he who hath the moſt exact no- 
tions of juſtice and happineſs, and whoſe conduct con- 
forms moſt rigorouſly to them. There are two tribu- 


nals, that of nature, and that of the laws. 


The law chaſtiſes crimes, nature chaſtiſes vices. The ; 
law preſents the gallows to the aſſaſſin, nature preſents 


dropſy or conſumption to intemperance. 


Several writers have endeavoured to trace the firſt 
principles of morality in the ſentiments of friendſhip, * 
tenderneſs, compaſſion, honour, and benevolence, be- 
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J cauſe they found them engraven on the human heart. B O © x 


But did they not alſo find there hatred, jealouſy, re- 
venge, pride, and the love of dominion? For what 
reaſon, therefore, have they founded morality on the 
former principles rather than on the latter? It is be- 
cauſe they have underſtood that the former were of 
general advantage to ſociety, and the others fatal to 
it. Thoſe philoſophers have perceived the neceſſity 
of morality, they have conceived what it ought to be, 
but have not diſcoyered its leading and fundamental 
principle, The very ſentiments, indeed, which they 
adopt as the ground-work of morality, becauſe they 
appear to be ſerviceable to the common good, if left 
to themſelves, would be very prejudicial to it. How 
can we determine to puniſh the guilty, if we liſten on- 
ly to the pleas of compaſſion? How ſhall we guard 
againſt partiality, if we conſult only the dictates of 
friendſhip? How ſhall we avoid being favourable to 
idleneſs, if we attend only to the ſentiments of bene- 
volence? All theſe virtues have their limits, beyond 
which they degenerate into vices; and thoſe limits 
are ſettled by the 1nvariable rules of eſſential juſtice, 
or, which is the ſame thing, by the common intereſts 
of men united together in ſociety, and the conſtant 
object of that union. 

Is it on its own account that valour is ranked a- 
mong the number of virtues? No; it is on account 
of the ſervice it is of to ſociety. This is evident from 
the circumſtance of its being puniſhed as a crime in a 
man who makes uſe of it to diſturb the public peace. 
Wherefore is drunkenneſs a vice? Becauſe every man 
is bound to contribute to the common good ; and, to 
fulfil that obligation, he muſt maintain the free exer- 
cite of his faculties. Wherefore are certain actions 
more blameable in a magiſtrate or general than in a 
private man? Becauſe greater inconveniencies reſult 
trom them to ſociety. 

The obligations of the man ſeparate from ſociety 
are unknown to me, fince I can neither perceive the 


lource nor the end of them, As he lives by himſelf, 
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being has a right to require ſuccours from him which 
he does not implore for himſelf, It is quite the con. 
trary with reſpect to a perſon who lives in the ſocial | 


ſtate. He is nothing by himſelf, and is ſupported on- 


ly by what ſurrounds him. His poſſeſſions, his enjoy. 
ments, his powers, and even his own exiſtence, all be. 
long entirely to the body of the ſtate : he owes them 
all to the body politic, of which he 1s a member. 

The misfortunes of ſociety become thoſe of the ci- 


tizen ; he runs the riſk of being cruſhed, whatever 
part of the edifice may fall down, If he ſhould com- 
mit an injuſtice, he is threatened with a ſimilar one. 


If he ſhould give himſelf up to crimes, others may be- 
come criminal to his prejudice. He muſt therefore 
tend conſtantly to the general good, ſince it is upon 
this proſperity that his own depends. 

If one ſingle individual ſhould attend only to his 
intereſt, without any concern for thoſe of the public; 


if he ſhould exempt himſelf from the common duty, 


50 0 x be is certainly at liberty to live for himſelf alone. No 
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under pretence that the actions of one individual can- 
not have a determined influence upon the general or- 
der, other perſons will alſo be deſirous of indulging 
their perſonal propenfities. Then all the members of 
the republic will become alternately executioners and 


victims. Every one will commit and receive injuries, 


every one will rob and be robbed, every one will ſtrike ä 
and receive a blow. A ſtate of warfare will prevail be- 


tween all ſorts of individuals. The ſtate will be ruined, 
and the citizens will be ruined with the ſtate. 


The firſt men who collected themſelves into ſociety ; 


were undoubtedly not immediately ſenſible of the 


whole of theſe truths. The idea of their ſtrength be- 
ing molt prevalent in them, they were probably deſi- | 
rous of obtaining every thing by the exertion of it. 
Repeated calamities warned them in proceſs of time 
of the neceſſity of forming conventions. Reciprocal | 


obligations increaſed in proportion as the neceſſity of 
them was felt: thus it is that duty began with ſociety. 
Duty may therefore be defined to be the rigid obli- 
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ation of doing whatever is ſuitable to ſociety. It in- B3 O O R 


cludes the practice of all the virtues, fince there is not 


one of them which is not uſeful to a civilized body; 


and it excludes all the vices, becauſe there is not one 
which is not prejudicial to it. 

It would be reaſoning pitifully to imagine, with 
ſome corrupt perſons, that men have a right to de- 
{iſe all the virtues, under pretence that they are on- 
ly inſtitutions of convenience. Wretch that thou art, 
wouldit thou live in a ſociety which cannot ſubſiſt with- 
out them; wouldſt thou enjoy the advantages which 
reſult from them, and wouldſt thou think thyſelf diſ- 
peaſed from practiſing, or even from holding them in 
eſtimation? What could poſſibly be the object of them 
if they were not connected with man? Would this 
great name have been given to acts that were merely 


barren? On the contrary, it is their neceſſity which 


conſtitutes their eſſence and their merit. Let me once 
more repeat, that all morality conſiſts in the mainte- 
nance of order. Its principles are ſteady and uniform, 
but the application of them varies ſometimes accord- 
ing to the climate, and to the local or political ſitua- 
tion of the people. Polygamy is in general more na- 
tural to hot than to cold climates. Circumſtances, 
however, of the times, in oppoſition to the rule of the 
climate, may order monogamy in one iſland of Africa, 
and permit polygamy in Kamtſchatka, if one be a 
means of putting a ſtop to the exceſs of population at 
Madagaſcar, and the other of haſtening its progreſs 
upon the coaſts of the frozen ſea. But nothing can 
authoriſe adultery and fornication in thoſe two zones, 
when conventions have eſtabliſhed the laws of marri- 
age or of property in the ule of women. 

It is the ſame thing with reſpect to all the lands 
and to property. What would be a robbery in a ſtate, 
where property is juſtly diſtributed, becomes ſubſiſt- 


„„ . . 
ence for life in a ſtate where property is in common. 


Thus it is that theft and adultery were not permitted 
at Sparta; but the public right allowed what would 
be conſidered elſewhere as theft and adultery. It was 
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BOOK not the wife or the property of another perſon that N 
was then taken, but the wife and the property of all, 
when the laws granted as a reward to dexterity every 


advantage it could procure to itſelf. 


It is everywhere known what is juſt and unjuſt; but 
the ſame ideas are not univerſally attached to the ſame 
actions. In hot countries, where the climate requires 


no clothing, modeſty is not offended by nakedneſs; 


but the abuſe, whatever it may be, of the intercourſe 
between the ſexes, and premature attempts upon vir- 
ginity, are crimes which muſt diſguſt. In India, where | 
every thing conſpires to make a virtue even of the act 
itſelf of generation, it is a cruelty to put the cow to 
death which nouriſhes man with her milk, and to de 
ſtroy thoſe animals whoſe life is not prejudicial, nor 
their death uſeful, to the human ſpecies. The Iro. 
quois, or the Huron, who kill their father with a ſtroke | 
of a club, rather than expoſe him to periſh of hunger, 
or upon the pile of the enemy, think they do an act 
of filial piety in obeying the laſt wiſhes of their pa- 
rent, Who aſks for death from them as a favour. The 
means the moſt oppolite in appearance tend all equal 
ly to the fame end, the maintenance and the prolpe- : 


rity of the budy politic. 


Such is that univerſal morality, which, being inhe- | 
rent in the nature of man, is alſo inherent in the na- 
ture of ſocieties; that morality which may vary only 
in its application, but never in its eſſence; that mora- 
lity, in a word, to which all the laws muſt refer and be 
ſubordinate. According to this common rule of all 
our public and private actions, let us examine whether 
there ever were, or ever can be, good morals in Eu- 


rope. 


We live under the influence of three codes, the na- 
tural, the civil, and the religious code. It is evident, 
that as long as theſe three ſorts of legiſlations ſhall be 
contradictory to each other, it will be impoſſible to be 
virtuous. It will ſometimes be neceſſary to trample !' 
upon nature in order to obey ſocial inſtitutions, and to 
counteract ſocial inſtitutions to conform to the pre- 
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cepts of religion. The conſequence of this will be, 3 O O K 
that while we are alternately infringing upon theſe ſe- . 
veral authorities, we ſhall reſpe& neither of them, and 

that we ſhall neither be men, nor citizens, nor pious 
perſons. _ ne 

Good morals would therefore require previous re- 
form, which ſhould reduce theſe codes to 1dentity. 
Religion ought neither to forbid nor to preſcribe any 
thing to us but what 1s preſcribed or forbidden by the 
civil law ; and the civil and religious laws ought to 
mode] themſelves upon natural law, which hath been, 
is, and will always be the ſtrongeſt. From whence it 
appears, that a true legiſlator hath not yet exiſted; 
that it was neither Moſes, nor Solon, nor Numa, nor 
Mohammed, nor even Confucius ; that it is not only 
in Athens, but alſo over all the globe, that the beſt le- 
giſlation they could receive hath been given to man, 
not the beſt which could have been given to them; 
that in conſidering only morality, mankind would per- 
haps be leſs diſtant from happineſs had they remained 
in the ſimple and innocent ſtate of ſome ſavages ; for 
nothing is ſo difficult as to eradicate inveterate and 
ſanctified prejudice. For the architect who draws the 
plan of a great edifice, an even area 1s better than one 
covered with bad materials, heaped upon one another 
without method and without plan, and unfortunately 
connected together by the moiſt durable cements of 
tine, of cuſtom, and of the authority of ſovereigns 
and of prieſts. Then the wiſe man advances in his 
work only with timidity ; he is expoſed to greater 
niks, and loſes more time in demoliſhing than in con- 
ſtructing. 

Since the invaſion of the barbarians in this part of 
the world, almoſt all governments have had no other 
foundation than the intereſt of one ſingle man, or of a 
ſingle corporate body, to the prejudice of ſociety in 
general. Founded upon conqueſt, the effect of ſupe- 
rior ſtrength, they have only varied in the mode of 
keeping the people in ſubjection. At firtt war made 


victims of them, devoted either to the ſword of their 
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have paſſed away in ſcenes of blood and in the car. 


nage of nations, that is to ſay, in the diſtribution of 
empires, before the terms of peace had deified that} 
ſtate of inteſtine war, which is called ſociety or govern. 


ment ? 


When the feudal government had for ever excluded! 
thoſe who tilled the ground from the right of poſſeſ. 


fing it; when, by a ſacrilegious colluſion between the 
altar and the throne, the authority of God had been 


enforced by that of the ſword ; what effect had the 
morality of the goſpel, but to authoriſe tyranny by the! 
doctrine of paſſive obedience, but to confirm flavery 
by a contempt of the ſciences; in a word, to add to 
the terror of the great, that of evil ſpirits? And what 
were morals with ſuch laws? What they are at preſent} 


in Poland, where the people, being without lands and! 


without arms, are left to be maſſacred by the Ruſſians, 


or enliſted by the Pruſſians, and having neither courage 


nor ſentiment, think it is ſufficient if they are Chri- 
ſtlans, and remain neutral between their neighbours] 


and their lords palatine. 


To a ſimilar ſtate of anarchy wherein morals had 
no diſtinguiſhing character, nor any degree of ſtabi- 
lity, ſucceeded the epidemic fury of the holy wars, 
by which nations were corrupted and degraded, by 
communicating to each other the contagion of vices! 
with that of fanaticiſm. Morals were changed with 
the change of climate. All the paſſions were inflam- 
ed and heightened between the tombs of Jeſus and 
Mohammed. From Paleſtine was imported a prin-! 
ciple of luxury and oftentation, an inordinate taſte tor! 
the {ſpices of the Eait, a romantic ſpirit which civilized 
the nobility, without rendering the people more hap- 
Py, conſequently more virtuous: for if there be no? 
happineſs without virtue, virtue, on the other hand, 
will never ſupport itſelf without a fund of happineſs. 

About two centuries after Europe had been depo- 
pulated by Atlatic expeditions, its tranſmigration in 
America happened, This revolution introduced an 
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univerſal confuſion, and blended the vices and pro- BOOK 


ductions of every climate with our own. Neither 
was any improvement made in the ſcience of morali- 
ty, becauſe men were then deſtroyed through avarice, 
inſtead of being maſſacred on account of religion. 
Thoſe nations which had made the largeſt acquiſitions 
in the New World, ſeemed to acquire at the ſame 
time all the ſtupidity, ferociouſneſs, and ignorance of 
the Old. They became the channel through which 
the vices and diſeaſes of their country were commu- 
nicated. They were poor and dirty in the midſt of 
their wealth, debauched though ſurrounded with tem- 
ples and with prieſts; they were idle and ſuperſtitious 
with all the ſources of commerce, and the facility of 
acquiring information. But the love of riches like- 
wiſe corrupted all other nations. 

Whether it be war or commerce which introduces 
great riches into a ſtate, they ſoon become the object 
of public ambition. At firit men of the greateſt pow- 
er ſeize upon them : and as riches come into the hands 
of thoſe who have the management ot public affairs, 
wealth is confounded with honour in the minds of the 
people ; and the virtuous citizen, who aſpired to em- 
ployments only for the ſake of glory, aſpires, without 
knowing it, to honour for the ſake of advantage. 
Neither lands nor treaſure, any more than conquelits, 
are obtained with any other view but to enjoy them; 
and riches are enjoyed only for pleaſure and the of- 
tentation of luxury. Under theſe dilterent ideas, they 
equally corrupt the citizen who poſſeſſes them, and the 
people who are ſeduced by their attraction. As toon 
33 men labour only from a motive of gain, and not 
from a regard to their duty, the moſt advantageous 1i- 
tuations are preferred to the moſt honourable. It is 
then we ſee the honour of a profeſlion diverted, ob- 


F icured, and loſt in the paths that lead to wealth. 


To the advantage of that falſe conſideration at which 
riches arrive, are to be added the natural conveniences 
ot opulence, a freſh ſource of corruption. The man 
ho is in a public ſituation is deſirous of having peo- 
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2 00 R ple about him; the honours he receives in public ard 

not ſufficient for him; he wants admirers, either of hig : 

talents, his luxury, or his profuſion. If riches be the? 

means of corruption, by leading to honours, hoy 

much more will they be fo, by diffuſing a taſte fog 

pleaſure ! Miſery offers its chaſtity to ſale, and idle. 

neſs its liberty; the prince ſets the magiſtracy up a0 
auction, and the magiſtrates ſet a price upon Juſtice 3 
' the court ſells employments, and placemen fell the 

5 people to the prince, who ſells them again to the 

neighbouring powers, either in treaties of war, or ſub : 
ſidy; of peace, or exchange of territory. But in this 
ſordid traffic, introduced by the love of wealth, the 
moſt evident alteration is that which it makes in the 

morals of women. : 

There 1s no vice which owes its origin to ſo many. 

other vices, and which produces a greater number of 
them, than the incontinence of a ſex, whoſe true at- 
tendant, and moſt beautiful ornament, 18 baſhfulnely 
and modeſty. 

I do not underſtand by incontinence, the promiſcul | 
ous of women; the wiſe Cato adviſed it in his repub- 
lic; nor do I mean a plurality of them, which is the 
reſult of the ardent and voluptuous countries of the 
Eaſt ; neither do I mean the liberty, whether inde. 
finite or limited, which cuſtom in different countries ö 
grants to the ſex, of yielding to the deſires of ſeveral 
men. This, among ſome people, is one of the duties 
of hoſpitality, among others, a means of improving 
the human race, and in other places an offering made 
to the gods, an act of piety conſecrated by religion. 
I call incontinence, all intercourſe between the two! 
ſexes forbidden by the laws of the ſtate. 

Why ſhould this miſdemeanour, ſo pardonable in 
itſelf, this action of ſo little conſequence i in its nature, 
ſo much confined in the gratification, have ſo perni- 
cious an influence upon the morals of women? This! 
is, I believe, a conſequence of the importance we 
have attached to it. What will be the reſtraint of a} 
woman, diſhonoured in her own eyes, and in thoſe 0 g 
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ard ter fellow. citizens? What ſupport will other virtuess OO K 
bit find in her foul, when nothing can aggravate her . 
theJ ſhame? The contempt of public opinion, one of the 

1A greateſt efforts of wiſdoni, is ſeldom ſeparated, in a 

fo | teeble and timid mind, from the contempt of one's 

Ile felt. This degree of heroiſm cannot exiſt with a con- 

t ſciouſneſs of vice. The woman who no longer re- 

ce | 


I ſpects herſelf, ſoon becomes inſenſible to cenſure and 


1 


the to praiſe; and without ſtanding in awe of theſe two 
the reſpectable phantoms, I know not what will be the 
ub. rule of her conduct. There remains nothing but the 
this rage of voluptuouſneſs, that can indemnity her for the 
the ſacrifice ſhe has made. This ſhe feels, and this ſhe 
the perſuades herſelf of; and thus, free from the conſtraint 
of the public confideration, ſhe gives herſelf up to it 
ne without reſerve. 
Women take their bite with much more dif- 
at! ficulty than men, but when once they have taken it, 
19Y they are much more determined. A woman never 
I bluſhes when once ſhe has ceaſed to bluſh. What 
cu 


over virtue? What idea can ſhe have of that dignity, 
he that decency, and that delicacy of ſentiment, which, 
he in the days of her innocence, directed and dictated 
le- : her converſation, conſtituted her, behaviour, and di- 
es. J rected her dreſs? Theſe will be conſidered only as 
ay childiſhneſs, as putillanimity, or as the little intrigue of 
= a pretended innocent perſon, who has parents to ſa- 
ug tisfy, and a huſband to deceive ; but a change of times 
de brings on a. change of manners. 

ny To whatever degree of perverfity ſhe may have at- 
"OF tained, it will not lead her to great enormities. Her 
| weakneſs deprives her of the boldneſs to commit atro- 
in cious acts; but her habitual hypocrify, if ſhe hath not 


entirely thrown off the matk, will caſt a tint of falſity 


upon her whole character. Thoſe things which a man 


1Y dares to attempt by force, ſhe will attempt and ob- 


vel tain by artifice. A corrupt woman propagates COr- 
"FJ ruption. She propagates it by bad example, by inh- 

dious counſels, and ſometimes by ridicule. She hath 
[ - Hy 


will ſhe, not trample upon, when ſhe hath triumphed 
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B o o x begun by coquetry, which was addreſſed to all men; 

XIX- ſhe hath continued by gallantry, ſo volatile in its pro- 1 

penſities, that it is more eaſy to find a woman who 

hath never had any paſſions, than to find one who 

hath only been once impaſſioned ; and at laſt ſue 

reckons as many lovers as ſhe hath acquaintances, 

whom ſhe recals, expels, and recals again, according 

to the want ſhe hath of them, and to the nature of 

intrigues of all kinds into which ſhe hath plunged her- 

ſelf. This is what ſhe means by having known how 

to enjoy her beſt years, and to avail herſelf of her 

charms. It was one of theſe women, who had enter. 

ed into the depths of the art, and who declared upon 

her death-bed, that , ſhe regretted only the pains ſhe 

had taken to deceive the men; and that the moſt ho- 

neſt among them were the greateſt dupes. : 

Under the influence of ſuch manners, conjugal love 4 

is diſdained, and that contempt weakens the ſentiment E 

of maternal tendernels, if it doth not even extinguiſh it. 

The molt ſacred and the moſt pleaſing duties become 

troubleſome ; and when they have been neglected or 

| broken, nature never renews them, The woman wo 
5 ſuffers any man but her huſband to approach her, hath 

no more regard for her family, and can be no more 

reſpected by them. The ties of blood are ſlackened; 
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y births become uncertain ; ; and the ſon knows no more X 
; his father, nor the father his ſon. 1 
; I will therefore maintain it, that connections of gal- 
N lantry complete the depravity of manners, and indi- 
| cate it more ftrongly than public proſtitution. Reli- F_ 
b gion is extinct, when the prieſt leads a ſcandalous life; 
i in the ſame manner virtue hath no aſylum, when the 
[ ſanctuary of marriage is profaned. Baſhfulneſs is un- 
if der the protection of the timid ſex. Who is it that F_ 
0 ſhall bluſh, when a woman doth not? It is not pro- 
= ſtitution which multiplies acts of adultery ; it is gal- 

| lantry which extends proftitution. The ancient mo- 


raliſts, who pitied the unfortunate victims of liber- 
tiniſm, condemned without mercy the infidelity of | 
married women; and not without reaſon, If we were 
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IN THE EAST AND WEST INDIES. 


the women of ſtrong paſſions ; a frivolous diſtinction 
will be eſtabliſhed between the woman of gallantry 
and the courtezan ; between gratuitous vice, and vice 
reduced by miſery to the neceſſity of requiring a ſti- 
pend ; and theſe ſubtleties will betray a ſyſtem of de- 
pravation. O fortunate and rude times of our fore- 
fathers, when there were none but virtuous or bad wo- 
men; when all who were not virtuous were corrupt- 
ed; and where an eſtabliſhed ſyſtem of vice was not 
excuſed by perſevering in it. 

But finally, what is the ſource of thoſe delicate paſ- 
lions, formed by the mind, by ſentiment, and by ſym- 
pathy of character? the manner in which theſe pal- 
lions always terminate, ſhows plainly, that thoſe fine 
expreſſions are only employed to ſhorten the defence 
and juſtify the defeat. Equally at the ſervice of re- 
ſerved and diflolute women, they are become almoſt 
ridiculous. 

What is the reſult of this national gallantry ? A pre- 
mature libertiniſm, which ruins the health of young men 
before they are arrived to maturity, and deſtroys the 
beauty of thewomen in the prime of their lite ; a race 
of men without information, without ſtrength, and with- 
out courage; incapable of ſerving their country; ma- 
giſtrates deſtitute of dignity and of principles; a pre- 


terence of wit to good ſenſe ; of pleaſures to duty; 


of politeneſs to the feelings of humanity ; of the art 
of pleaſing, to talents, to virtue; men abſorbed in 
jelf. conſideration, ſubſtituted to men who are ſervice- 
able ; offers without reality ; innumerable acquain- 
tances, and no friends; mittrefles, and no wives; lo- 
vers, and no huſbands ; teparations and divorces ; chil- 
dren without education; tortunes in diſorder ; jealous 
n 
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% throw all the ſhame of vice upon the claſs of com- B O O R 
mon women, other women would not fail ſoon to take 
FJ honour to themſelves from a limited intercourſe, al- 
I though it would be ſo much more criminal, as it was 
more voluntary and more illicit. The honeſt and 
"JF virtuous women will no more be diſtinguiſhed from 
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HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE | 


B O O E Mothers, and hyſterical women; nervous diforders ; 


XIX. 


Reflections 
upon the 
good and 


peeviſn old age, and premature death. 

It is with difficulty that women of gallantry eſcape 
the dangers of the critical period of life. The vex- 
ation at the neglect which threatens them, completes 
the depravation of the blood and of the humours, at 
a time when the calm which ariſes from conſciouſneſs 
of an honeſt life might be ſalutary. It is dreadful 
to ſeek in vain, in one's ſelf, the conſolations of vir- 
tue, when the calamities of nature ſurround us. 

Let us therefore, talk no more of morality among 
modern nations; and if we wiſh to diſcover the cauſe of 
this degradation, let us ſearch for it in its true principle. 

Gold doth not become the idol of a people, and virtue 
does not fall into contempt, unleſs the bad conſtitu— 
tion of the government leads on to ſuch a corruption. 
Unfortunately it will always have this effect, if the go- 
vernment be ſo conſtituted, that the temporary inte- 
reſt of a ſingle perſon, or of a ſmall number, can with 
impunity prevail over the common and invariable in- 
tereſt of the whole. It will always produce this cor- 
ruption, if thoſe in whoſe hands authority is lodged 
can make an arbitrary-ule of it; can place themſelves 
above the reach of juſtice : can make their power ad- 
miniſter to plundering, and their plunder to the con- 
tinuance of abuſes occaſioned by their power. Good 
laws are maintained by good morals, but good morals 
are eſtabliſhed by good laws. Men are what govern- 
ment makes them. To modify them, it is always 
armed with an irreſiſtible force, that of public opi- 


nion; and the government will always make uſe of 


corruption, when by its nature it is itſelf corrupt. In 
a word, the nations of Europe will have good morals 


when they have good governments. Let us conclude. | 


But let us previoully give a rapid ſketch of the good 
and of the evil produced by the diſcovery of the Eaſt 
and Weſt Indies. 

This great event hath improved the conſtruction of 
ſhips, navigation, geography, aſtronomy, medicine, na- 
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tural hiſtory, and ſome other branches of knowledge;s O O K 
XIX. 


and theſe advantages have not been attended with 9 


known inconvenience. RN 
It hath procured to ſome empires vaſt domains, which the 
diſcovery of 


which have given ſplendour, power, and wealth, to the new 


the ftates which have founded them. But what ex- Worldhath 


done to Ku- 


nces have not been laviſhed to clear, to govern, or rope. 
to defend theſe diſtant poſſeſſions? When theſe colo- 
nies ſhall have acquired that degree of culture, know- 
ledge, and population, which is ſuitable for them, will 
they not detach themſelves from a country which hath 
founded its ſplendour upon their profperity ? We know 
not at what period this revolution will happen, but it 
muſt certainly take place. 

Europe is indebted to the New World for a few 
conveniencies and a few luxuries. But before theſe 
enjoyments were obtained, were we leſs healthy, leſs 
robuſt, leſs intelligent, or leſs happy? Are theſe frivo- 
lous advantages, ſo cruelly obtained, ſo unequally di- 
{tributed, and fo obſtinately diſputed, worth one drop 
of that blood which hath been ſpilt, and which will 
{till be ſpilt for them? Are they to be compared to 
the life of a ſingle man? And yet, how many hves 
have hitherto been deſtroyed, how many are at pre- 
{ent devoted, and how many will not hereafter be {a- 
criticed, to ſupply chimerical wants, which we ſhall 
never be perſuaded to get rid of, either by authority 


or reaſon. 


The voyages undertaken upon all the ſeas have 
weakened the principle of national pride ; they have 
inſpired civil and religious toleration; they have re- 
vived the ties of original fraternity; have inſpired the 
true principles of an univerſal ſyſtem of morality, 
founded upon the identity of wants, of calamities, of 
pleaſures, and of the analogies common to mankind 
under every latitude ; they have induced the practice 
r benevolence towards every individual who appeals 
Git, whatever his manners, his country, his laws, and 
i religion may be. But at the ſame time, the minds 

"men have been turacd to lucrative ſpeculation. The 
| FH h wy 
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HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 


B O o k ſentiment of glory hath been weakened ; riches have 


XIX. 
— — 


been preferred to fame; and every thing which tend- 
ed to the elevation of mankind hath viſibly inclined to 
decay. : | 

The New World hath multiplied ſpecie amongſt us. 
An earneſt defire of obtaining it hath occaſioned much 
exertion upon the face of the globe ; but exertion is 
not happineſs. . Whoſe deſtiny hath been meliorated 
by gold and ſilver? Do not the nations who dig them 
from the bowels of the earth languiſh in 1gnorance, 
ſuperſtition, and pride, and all thoſe vices which it is 
moſt difficult to eradicate, when they have taken deep 
root? Have they not loſt their agriculture and their 
manufactures? Their exiſtence, is it not precarious? 
If an induſtrious people, proprietors of a fertile ſoil, 
ſhould one day repreſent to the other people that they 
have too long carried on a loſing trade with them, and 
that they will no longer give the thing for the repre- 
ſentation, would not this pages. wars law be a ſentence 
of death againtt that region, which hath none but riches 
of convention, unleſs the latter, driven by deſpair, 
ſhould ſhut up its mines, in order to open furrows in 
the ground ? 

The other powers of Europe may perhaps have ac- 
quired no greater advantage trom the treaſures of A- 
merica. It the repartition of them hath been equal 


or proportionate between them, neither of them have 


decrealed in opulence or increaſed in ſtrength. The 
analogies which exiſted in ancient times {till exiſt. Let 
us ſuppoſe that ſoine nations ſhould have acquired a 
greater quantity of metals than the rival nations, they 
will either bury them, or throw them into circulation. 
In the firſt inſtance, this 1s nothing more than the bar- 
ren property of a ſuperfluous maſs of gold. In the ſe- 
cond, they will acquire only a temporary ſuperiority, 
becaule in a ſhort ſpace of time ali vendible commo- 


dities will bear a price proportionate to the abundance 


of the ſigns which repreſent them. 
Such are then the evils attached even to the advan- 
tages which we owe to the diſcovery of the Eaſt and 
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Weſt Indies. But how many calamities, which can- B O O R 
not he compenſated, have not attended the conqueſt **- 
of theſe regions? 
Have the devaſtators of them loſt nothing by de- 
populating them for a long ſeries of ages? If all the 
blood that hath been ſpilt in thoſe countries had been 
collected into one common reſervoir, if the dead bo- 
dies had been heaped up in the ſame plain, would not 
the blood and the carcaſes of the Europeans have oc- 
cupied a great ſpace in it? Hath it been poſſible ſpee- 
dily to fill up the void which theſe emigrants had left 
in their native land, infected with a ſhameful and cruel 
poiſon from the New World, which attacks even the 
ſources of reproduction? 
Since the bold attempts of Columbus and of Gama, 
1 ſpirit of fanaticiſm, till then unknown, hath been 
eſtabliſhed in our countries, which is that of making 
diſcoveries. We have traverſed, and ſtill continue to 
traverſe, all the climates from one pole to another, in 
order to diſcover ſome continents to invade, ſome 
ilands to ravage, and ſome people to ſpoil, to ſubdue, 
and to maſſacre. Would not the perſon who ſhould 
put an end to this frenzy deſerve to be reckoned a- 
mong the benefactors of mankind ? 
The ſedentary life 1s the only favourable one to po- 
pulation. The man who travels leaves no poſterity 
behind him. The land forces have created a multi- 
tude of perſons devoted to celibacy. The naval forces 
have almoſt doubled them, with this difference, that 
the latter are deſtroyed by illneſſes on board of ſhip, 
by ſhipwrecks, by tatigue, by bad food, and by the 
change of climate. A ſoldier may return to ſome of 
the profeſſions uſeful to ſociety. A ſailor is a ſailor for | 
ever. When he is diſcharged from the ſervice, he is 
of no further uſe to his country, which is under the 8 
neceſſity of providing an hoſpital for him. 1 
Long voyages have introduced a new ſpecies of a- 
nomalous ſavages: I mean thoſe men who traverſe 1 9 
many countries, and who in the end belong to none; bt, 
who take wives wherever they find them, and that 1 
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3 O 0 E only from motives of animal neceſſity; thoſe amphi- 


XIX. 
—ů — 


bious creatures, who live upon the ſurface of the wa- 
ters; who come on ſhore only for a moment; to whom 
every habitable latitude is equal; who have, in reality, 
neither fathers, mothers, children, brothers, relations, 


friends, nor fellow- citizens; in whom the moſt pleaſ. 


ing and the moſt ſacred ties are extinct; who quit their 


country without regret; who never return to it with 


out being impatient of going out again; and to whom 
the habit of living upon a dreadful element gives a 
character of ferociouſneſs. Their probity is not proof 
againſt the croſſing of the line; and they acquire riches 
in exchange for their virtue and their health. 

This inſatiable thirſt of gold hath given birth to the 
moſt infamous and the maſt atrocious of all traffics, 
that of ſlaves. Crimes againſt nature are ſpoken of, 
and yet this is not inſtanced as the moſt execrable of 
them. Moſt of the European nations have been ſtain- 


ed with it, and a baſe motive of intereſt hath extin- 


guiſhed in their hearts all the fentiments due to our 
fellow. creatures. But, without theſe aſſiſtances, theſe 
countries, the acquiſition of which hath coſt ſo dear, 
would ftill be uncultivated. Let them then remain 
fallow, if, in order to cultivate them, it be neceflary 
that man ſhould be reduced to the condition of the 
brute, in the perſon of the buyer, of the ſeller, and of 
him who is ſold. | 
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Shall we not take into our account the complica- 
tion which the ſettlements in the Eaſt and Weſt Indies 
have introduced in the machine of government? Be- 
fore that period, the perſons proper to hold the reins 
of government were infinitely ſcarce. An adminiſtra- 
tion more embarraſſed, hath required a more extenſive 
genius, and greater depth of knowledge. The cares ot 
ſovereignty, divided between the citizens placed at the 
root of the throne, and the ſubjects ſettled under the 
equator, or near the pole, have been inſuſſicient tor 
both the one and the other. Every thing hath fallen 
into confuſion. The ſeveral ſtates have languiſhed un- 
der the yoke of oppreſſion; and endleſs wars, or ſuch 3 
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IN THE EAST AND WEST INDIES, 


as were inceſſantly renewed, have haraſſed the globe, 3 o o K 
xIx. 


and ſtained it with blood. 

Let us ſtop here, and conſider ourſelves as exiſting 
at the time when America and India were unknown. 
Let me ſuppoſe that I addreſs myſelf to the moſt cruel 
of the Europeans in the following terms : There exiſt 
regions which will furniſh thee with rich metals, a- 


greeable clothing, and delicious food; but read this 


hiſtory, and behold at what price the diſcovery | is pro- 
miſed to thee. Doſt thou wiſh or not that it ſhould 
be made? Ls it to be imagined that there exiſts a be- 
ing infernal enough to anſwer this queſtion in the af- 
firmative? Let it be remembered, that there will not 


be a ſingle inſtant in futurity when wy queſtion will 


not have the ſame force. 
Nations, 1 have diſcourſed to you on your deareſt 


intereſts. I have placed before your eyes the benefits 


of nature, and the fruits of induſtry. As ye are too 
frequently the occaſion of your mutual unhappinels, 
you mult have felt how the jealouſy of avarice, how 
pride and ambition, remove far from your common 
weal the happineſs that preſents itſelf to you by peace 


and commerce. I have recalled that happineſs which 


has been removed from you. The ſentiments of my 
heart have been warmly expreſſed in favour of all man- 
kind, without diſtinction of ſect or country. Men are 
all equal in my fight, by the reciprocal relation of the 
{ame wants and the ſame calamities, as they are all 
equal in the eyes of the Supreme Being through the 
connection between their weakneſs and his power. I 
have not been ignorant that, ſubject, as ye were, to 
maſters, your deſtiny muſt principally depend upon 
them ; and that while I was ſpeaking to you of your 
calamities, I was cenſuring them for their errors or 
their crimes. This reflection hath not depreſſed my 
courage. I have never conceived, that the ſacred re- 
ſpect due to humanity could poſſibly be irreconclle- 
able with that which is due to thoſe who ſhould be its 
natural protectors. I haye been tranſported in 1dea 
into the councils of the ruling powers. I have ſpoken 
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HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE, &c. 


to accuſe myſelf of having betrayed the great cauſe J 


have ventured to plead. I have informed princes of 


their duties, and of the rights of the people. I have 
traced to them the fatal effects of that inhuman power 
which is guilty of oppreſſion, and of that whoſe indo- 


| lence and weakneſs ſuffers it. I have ſketched all a- 


round them portraits of your misfortunes, and they 
cannot but have been ſentibly affected by them. I 
have warned them, that if they turned their eyes a- 
way, thoſe true but dreadful pictures would be engra- 
ven on the marble of their tombs, and accuſe their 
aſhes, while poſterity trampled on them. 

But talents are not always equal to our zeal. Un- 
doubtedly I have ſtood in need of a greater ſhare of 
that penetration which diſcovers expedients, and of 
that eloquence which enforces truth. Sometimes, per- 
haps, the ſentiments of my heart have contributed to 
raiſe my genius; but molt frequently I have perceiy- 
ed myſelf overwhelmed with my ſubject, and conſcious 
of my own inability. 

May writers, on whom nature has beſtowed greater 
abilities, complete by their maſterpieces what my el- 
lays have begun! Under the auſpices of philoſophy, 
may there be one day extended, from one extremity 
ot the world to the other, that chain of union and be- 
nevolence which ought to connect all civilized people! 
May they never more carry among lavage nations the 
example of vice and oppreſſion ! ! I do not flatter my- 
{elf that, at the period of that happy revolution, my 
name will be {till in remembrance. This feeble work, 
which will have only the merit of having brought forth 
others better than itſelf, will doubtleſs be forgotten. 


But I ſhall, at leaſt, be able to ſay, that I have contri- 


buted as much as was in my power to the happinels 


of my fellow-creatures, and pointed out the way, E 


though perhaps at a dittance, to improve their deſtiny. 
This agreeable thought will ſtand me in the ſtead of 
glory. It will be the delight of my old age, and the 
conſolation of my lateſt moments. 
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N. B. The Roman Numerals refer to the Volume, and the Figures to the Page. 


A. 


A BENAKY Indians, of Nova Scotia, are in- 
ſtigated by the French to ravage the En- 
gliſh ſettlements in New England, v. 346. 

Abſolute monarchs, a ſucceſlion of wiſe and 
good ones, tends to deſtroy the ſpirit of a 
people, 1. 306. 

Acadia. See Nova Scotia. 

Acapulco, account of the annual galleon 
which arrives at that port from Manilla, 
11. 454. "This port deſcribed, ib. 

Acunba, Triſtan de, ſeizes the iſland of So- 
cutora for the crowniof Portugal, i. 91. 

Aden, one of the moſt flouriſhing factories 


in Aſia, before tht Portugueſe intercepted 


the navigation of the Red Sea, i. 336. 
Adventurers, naval, their character, iii. 264. 
Aan, of Candahar, the manners of that 

people deſcribed, i. 348. Their cruel ta- 

vages in Perũa, ib. Are driven ont of Per- 

ſia by Kouli Khan, 349. 

Africa, was firſt viſited by the Normans, i. 

'31, Portugueſe expeditions to the weſtern 

coaſts of that continent, ib. Portugueſe 

ſettlements formed on the coaſts, 155. The 
ſtaple of their trade fixed at Moſambique, 
ib. General view of the ſituation and ex- 
tent of this vaſt continent, iv. 3. Deſcrip- 

tion of Egypt, 4. Hiitory of Lybia, 12. 

Foundation of the ſtates of Algiers, Tunis, 

and Tripoli, 15. Empire of Morocco, 27. 

Plan propoſed for ſuppreſſing the piratical 

tates of Barbary, and civilizing the cenn- 

try, 33. Inquiry into the cauſe of the 
black colour of Negroes, 36. Delcription 
of Guinea, 44. Account of the Atricans 
on the banks of the Niger, $55, 56. On 
tie Gold-Coaſt, 57. River Senegal, and 
its trade, 67, 68, River Gambia, 69. Cape 

Verd Iflands, ib. Sierra Leone, 70. Iſlands 

or Curamo, 72. River Gabon, 73. Loan- 

go, 75. Inquiry into the cauſe and reme- 
uy of the unwholetomenets of the climate 

vn their coaſts, 76. 

Ages, middle, of Europe characteriſed, i. 9. 
Agriculture, afliduouſly followed in China, i. 
115, 116. Is recommended to the people 

by the example ot the emperors, 118, 119. 


Revived in France by Charlemagne, ii. 8. 
The ſource of commerce is in turn pro- 
moted by commerce, vi. 374- Is the ſpring of 
population, 375. Ancient Rome ruined by 
a contempt of, ib. England the firſt Eu- 
ropean nation that encouraged agriculture 
by honours and premiums, 377. Huſband- 
men oppreſſed and deſpiſed in France, 378. 
Cultivation purſued in Germany and other 
northern nations, 380. Why the moſt fer- 
tile territories produce the leaſt, ib. Per» 
nicious tendency of religious faſts and feſ- 
tivals, ib. The arts of cultivation have 
not been ſtudied fo attentively as other 
arts, 381. Is the only ſource of wealth of 
which a country cannot be deprived by ri- 
valſhip, 383. The welfare of cities de- 
pendent upon agriculture, ib. Huſband. 
men the moſt deterving of encouragement 
of any claſs in the (tate, 385. A free trade 
the means of promoting agriculture, 386. 
Gives birth to the arts, 357. Improves the 
climate of a country, 399. 

Aix la Chapelle, remarks on the peace of, iii. 

55, 456. 5 

Athar Mahmoud, Emperor, his ſcheme to ac- 
quire a knowledge of the religion of the 
Bramins, i. 40. Reduces Guzarat, ii. 27. 

Albany, a fort erected there by the Dutch, 
to carry on a fur trade with the Indians, 
v. 374. 
Albemarle, Lord, examination of his conduct 
at the ſicge of Havannah, iii. 478, 479. 
Alberoni, Cardinal, his plan of colonization, 
11. 1. 

eee Alphonſo, is inveſted by the 
court of Liſbon, with the regulation of 
their intereſts in the Eaſt Indies, i. 79. 
Seizes the city of Goa, 80. Takes it a- 
gain and fortifies it, 81. His bold ſchemes 
to deitroy the Venetian commerce with 
India, 93. Reduces and fortifies the city 
of Ormus in the Perſian Gulf, 97. Re- 
duces the city of Malacca 104. His death 
and character, 109. 

Alcade, his office in Mexico, ili. 202. 

Alcavatla, a tax impoſed on the Spaniſh A- 
merican colonies, explained, iii. 210. 
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his conqueſt of India, ii. 100. 

Alexandria rendered the mart for eaſtern 
commerce under Ptolemy, the ſucceſſor to 
Alexander, i. 82. Account of the intend- 
ed navigable communication between this 
city and Berenice, ib. Manner of carry- 
on the trade on its failure, $3. Its com- 
merce transferred to Conitantinople, 85. 
The harbour of, deſcribed, iv. g. | 

Algier, preſent ſtate of that republic, iv. 
22. Amount of their piratical fleet, 23. 
The trade with, in the hands of a Com- 
pany at Marſeilles, 24. Deſcription of the 
capital city, 25, 26: 

Algonguins, origin of the wat between them 
and the Iroquois, v. 151. Are aſſiſted by 
the French, 153. Are deltroyed, 154. 

Almagro, Diego de, his character, iii. 9. 


Aſſociates with Pizarro in his ſcheme of | 


ſubduing Peru, ib. His diſputes with him, 
32. Is defeated and beheaded by Pizarro, 


V. | 
Almagro the younger, avenges the death of 


his father, by the maſſacre of Pizarro and 
His character and | 


his adherents, iii. 33. 
brutal proceedings, 34. Is reduced and 


put to death by Caſtro, 35. | 
Aloes, ſoccotrine, manner of preparing this 


drug, i. 90. 
Aloe wood, account of that procured from 
Cochinchina, ii. 55. Uſes of, ib. 
Amazons, ſources and prodigious courſe of 


that great river in South America, iii. 300, | 


Firft diſcovery of by the Spaniards, 301. 


Examination into the fabulous ſtories of | 


a nation of women called Amazons, 302. 
Voyage of Pedro Texeira up the river, 
305. Hazardous miſſion of the Feſuits up 
that river, 306. Account of the border- 
ing natives, 308. 

Ambaſſadors, why kept reſident at the ſeve— 
ral European courts, vi. 31 3. 

Amboyna, addreſs of one of the natives of, 
to the Fortugueſe on their profligacy, 1. 
162. Cloves cultivated there under Dutch 
authority, 197. Dutch account of a con- 
tpiracy formed againſt them by the Engliſh, 
311. The accuſation denied by the Eaglith 
on circumſtances, 312. 

America, the honout of giving name to this 
immenſe region due to Columbus, though 


capriciouſly reſerved for Veſpucius, ii. 371. 
The propenſity of the natives to an unna- 


tural vice accounted for, 377. The con- 

veſts of the Spaniards there greatly faci- 
Uitated by the women, 378. Conqueſt of 
Mexico by Cortez, 382, 383. Conqueſt of 
Peru by Pizarro, iii. 9. A philoſophical 
inquiry into the right of eſtabliſhing co- 


lonies in diſtant countries, 14% Applica- 


INDEX. 


Alexander the Great, cauſes that facilitated | 


tion to the conduct of Europeans in this 
quarter of the world, 144, 145. Great 
importation of Negroes into Spaniſh Ame. 
rica, 190, 191. Review of the forms of 
government eſtabliſhed in Spaniſh Ame- 
rica, 203. Eccleſiaſtical government in 
Spaniſh America, 204. Articles proper for 
Spain to cultivate in the colonies, 245, 
The colonies ought to be opened to fo- 
reigners, 247. Great contraband trade 
there, 250. Whether the Spanith empire 
there is permanent or not, 252, 253. De- 
ſcription of the Caribbee Iflands, iii. 387. 
Hiſtory of the Buccaneers, 411. Peace- 
able ſtate of, after the peace of Utrecht, 
448, 449. Hints for aboliſhing ſlavery in 
America, iv. 126. The northern parts of 
probably viſited by the Norwegians long 
before the time of Columbus, 254- The 
population of the Britiſh American Iflands 
principally owing to the civil war under 
Charles I. v. 10. Both the continents of 
America have been covered by the ſea, 
292. Reflections on the good and evil 
which retult to Europe from the diſcove 
of the New World, vi. 486. ED 

America, North, the motives of the firſt Eu- 
ropean expedittons to, v. 113. Character 
of the original natives, ib. Canada con- 
quered by the Engliſh, and ceded to them, 
276. Hiſtory of the Britiſh ſettlements on 
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this continent, 279. The Englith colonies 


greatly forwarded by emigrations of Pu- 


ritans, 289. A true idea of this continent, 
why ſo long retarded, ib. Compared with 


the Old World, ib. 


Phevomena which | 


indicate this continent to be more recently 
left by the ocean than the Old World, 292: 
Inquiry concerning the origin of the inha- ? 
bitants of, 294. State of the country and 
its natives on the firſt arrival of the Eu- 


gliſh, 302. 
them, 303. 


The alterations effected by ; 
Deſcription of Hudſon's Bay), 


ib. Diſcuſſion of the queſtion about the 
exiſtence of a north- weſt paſſage to India, 
310. State of Canada under Britiſh go- | 
vernment, 317. Deicription of Newfound- 


land, 325. 
Bank, 330. 


'The cod filhery on the Grent 
Deſcription of Nova Scotia. 


344. Hiſtorical! account of New England! 
355. New York, 3794. New Jerſey, 384 
Pennſylvania, vi. 8. Maryland, 27. Vit- | 
ginia, 36. The two Carolinas, 48. Georgia, 


62, Fiorida, 90. 
territories, 80. 
coaſt of North America, $2. 


Extent of the Britiil: * 
Obſervations on the ſea 
Cauſes 1 


the ſlownets of vegetation there, ib. De- 
ſcription and uſes of the candleberry myt- * 
tle, 83. Deſcription and utes of the ſugat | 
maple tree, 84. Account of the birds pe- 
culiar to this continent, 85. Bees brought © 
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over from Europe, and are continually in- | 


creaſing, 86. Was deſtitute of all domettic 
animals till cocked with them trom Eu- 
rope, 87. Supplies England with naval 
ſtores, 89. Abounds with iron mines gr. 
American iron allowed to be freely im- 
ported into England, 92. The vines there 
incapable of making wine, 93. Ine flec- 


tual attempts to produce ſilk in Carolina. 


ib. General obſervations on the popula- 
lation of this continent, 95. Review of 
the three principal clafles of inhabitants, 
96. Speech of a Quaker, reprobating the 


cuſtom of retaining Negroes in flavery,. 


104. Aggregate number of its white and 
black inhabitants, 106. Cauſes of the ra- 
pid population there inquired inta, ib. 
General character of the inhabitants 108. 


"The preiervation of national diſtinctions 


zmong the coloniſts ought to be dropped, 
109. No ecclefiaſtical power allowed in 
the Britiſh colony governments, ib. The 
diſtinctions among the colony governments, 
111. Remarks on the imperfections of the 
colony conſtitutions, 114. Their preſent 
government only a reformation of the feu- 
dal iyſtem, 116. Inconveniences introdu- 
ced by paper currency, 117. Reſtrictions 


impoſed on their firſt rude manufactures, | 


119. Keſtraints on importation and ex- 
portation, ib. The Britiſh colonies called 
upon to contribute to the expences of the 
mother- country, 122. The foundation of 
their oppoſition to this claim ſtated, 124, 
125. Stamp Act impoſed on them, 129. 
And repealed, ib. Other duties impoſed 
in its ſtead, ib. And! repealed except in 
he article of tea, 131. The port of Boſton 
hut up, 132. Commencement of the war 
with Britain, 136. Arguments employed 
to jultify the American claim to indepen- 
dence, 138, 162. Declaration of indepen- 
dence, 167. Allegations in their mani- 
i-ſto, 168. The conſtitution of their new- 
eſtabliſhed government, 170. Progrels of 


the war with Britain, 173, 174. Why it 


was not more vigoroully proſecuted on the 
part of the new fiates, 184. A treaty ot 
alliance concluded with France, Igo. The 


independence of the American ſtates ac-- 


knowledged by the court of France, 191. 
'ihe mediation of Spain offered between 
the contending powers, 201. Spain joins 
in the war againſt Britain, 202. Conduct 
of the American ſlates explained, 207. 
Probable conſequences ot their indepen- 
dency, 208. Innate ſeeds of diſunien a- 
mong them, ib, All mankind intereſted 
in the ſucceſs of their ettorts, 209. Re- 
view of their territorial poſleſiions, and 
their natural productions, 219, 311 Emi- 
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grators to them not likely to gain much 
by removal, 212. Probable extent of their 


future population, 213. Exhortation to 
them, ib. The diſcovery ot, inſtrumetal 
to the decline of the power of the church 
of Rome, 222. 

American, illands. See Bahama, Bermudas, 
Caribbee, &c. iſlands; and ſee alto the moſt 
conſiderable of them under their proper 
names. 

Anabaptiſts are firſt diſtinguiſhed in Ger- 
many by outrageous acts ot rebellion, be- 
fore they had digeſted their religious te- 
nets into a ſyſtem, vi. 3. The leading 
principles of the fect, ib. Are reduced 
to ſubmiſſion, 5, Are ſunk into obſcurity, 
ib. 

Analogy, the method of reaſoning by, fal- 
lacions, iv. 42. 

Anamabou, on the gold coaſt of Africa, the 
French driven from thence by the Engliſh, 
iv. 71. 

Anarchy, the conſequences of, in a ſtate, iii. 


33. | 

Andrada, Ferdinand, commands the firſt Por- 
tugueſe ſhips ſent to China, i. 113. 

Angola, on the coaſt of Africa, ſingular cuſ- 
tom remarked there, iv. 779. Account of 
the Portugueſe {ſettlement of St. Paul de 
Loando, 79. 

Augria, the pirate, eſtabliſhes an indepen- 
dent ſtate, i. 372. How reduced, 373. 
Anguilla, the iſland and its cultivation de- 
ſcribed, v. 33. 6 
Aman, the report circulated concerning the 

{trait of, tound to be fabulous, v. 315. 

Anjengo, on the coaſt of Malabar, account 
of the Engliſh factory there, i. 361. A- 
poſtrophe to the memory of Eliza Draper, 
ib. 

Annapolis, in Nova Scotia, built, v. 347. 

Aunuities for lives, an obſtacle to popula- 
tion, vi. 409. 

Anſon, Commodore, cauſe of the failure of 
his South Sea expedition, iii. 256, 454. 

Anthropophagy, moral conſiderations on, iti. 
279. 

ae arſt ſettlement of that iſland, v. 
22. Its preſent population and produc- 
tions, 23. Its tnilitary itrength and re- 
venue, ib. Governor Park killed by the 
inhabitants, 24. Juriuidiction of the go- 
vernor, 25. | 

Aritilles. See Caribbee Iſlands. 

Antwerp, reflections on its preſent, compar= 
ed with its former ſtate, ii. 192. 

Arabia, geographical deicriptiva of, i. 327. 
Its three principal diviſions. 328. Its an- 
cient inhabitants, ib. Their conqueſts and 
improvements in arts under the influeuce 

of Mohammed, 320. Obſervations vn their 
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genius, ib. Their attention to commerce, 


o. Manners and cuſtoms of the preſent 
Arabians, 331. Peculiar treatment of their 
women, ib. Their paſtoral way of life, 332. 
Their diſpoſition to plunder, 333. Their 
camels, ib. The manner in which they at- 
tack travellers, 334. Peculiar excellence 
of their horſes, ib. Their poetical talents, 
335- Hiſtorical account of the port of A- 
den, 336. Computation of the number of 
inhabitants, 339. Great conſumption of 
coffee there, and great trade carried on 
with, 340. Account of the trade of Mo- 
Cha, ib. At Jodda, 343- Art Surat, 344. 
Advantages derived from the pilgrimages 
to Mecca, 346. The trade carried on by 
the Arabs te Aleppo and Baſſora, 352. 


Arabs, the firſt revivers of commerce in Eu- 


rope, i. It. And the reſtorers of arts and 
ſciences, 12. Were the firſt who ſailed o- 
ver the Atlantic Ocean, 25. Extend them- 
ſelves over the Eaſt Indies, 75. Sciences 
cultivated by them, vi. 464 

Archangel, the Engliſh, under Queen Eliza- 
beth, trade to Muſcovy, at that port, ſoon 
after its diſcovery, 1. 304- 

Archite&ure, Gothic, origin and principles of, 
i, ro. 

Arcot, Nabob of, his court where kept, i. 
392. His connections with the Engliſh, 

1 

Fs. ꝓ—4 a fruit purchaſed by the Dutch at 
Ceylon, deſcription of the tree that pro- 
duces it, with its uſes, i. 220. Is uſed by 
the Indians with betel, ib. 

Ariofto, his character, vi. 455. | 

Ariſtocracy, the arguments for and again 
this mode of government, ſtated, vi. 74, 


A. bare his character, vi. 463. Is ſtudied by 
the Arabs, 454. Is converted by the monks 
into the tather of the philoſophy of the 
ſchools, 465. Is at length better under- 
Nood, and found to teach true philoſophy, 

69. 

. invented by the Arahs, vi. 465. 

Armada, Spaniſh, for the conquelt of Eng- 
land, brief hiſtory of, vi. 335. 

Armida, her character, vi. 468. 

Armenian merchants; the nature of the trade 
they carry on at Gombroon, i. 316. At 
Pegu, 405. In Bengal, 408. 

Arms, poiſoned, the uſe of, very ancient, iv. 
171. Aboliſhed by the laws of war, ib. 
Army, ſtanding, the dangers of, how guarded 

againſt in the Britiſh government, vi. 258. 

Arnotto, deicription of the tree that produces 
this dye, iv. 139. Its preparation for uſe, 
140. 

4 how made at Batavia, i. 259. 

Arts, originally derived from Aſia, vi. 389. 

; A . 
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Introduced into Europe by the Crufaders, 
ib. Progreſs of, in the European ſtates, ib. 
Are favourable to liberty, 390. The com- 
plicated nature of the arts exerted in va- 

rious kinds of manufactures, 391. Are bet- 
ter adapted to republics than to monar. 
chies, 395. Fine, the origin of, 488. Why 
Greece excelled in them, 1b. Why the Ro- 
mans were inferior to the Greeks in them, 
449. Revolutions of, traced, 452. At firſt 
driven from Rome, and afterward brought 
back again by the ſame people, 454. The 

| ſplendour of their revival in Italy, ib. 
Their rapid progreſs in Prance, 455. Will 
not again be eaſily deſtroyed, 459. Per- 
petuate the genius of natiens, 461. Lead 
to philoſophy, 462. 

Arts and Sciences ſubje to faſhion, iv. 38, 
39- 

Afia, a geographical deſcription of, i. 32. 

| Afirolabe, an inſtrument partly invented by 
Prince Henry of Portugal, i. 28. 

Aſylum, or place of protection for criminals, 
philoſophical reflections on, ii. 412. That 
reſulting from profeſſional character, 413. 

Atabalipa, Inca of Peru, unſettled ſtate of his 
government when invaded by Pizarro, iii. 
12. His interview with Pizarro, 13. His 
retinue maſſacred, and himſelf taken pri- 
ſoner, 14. His large offers vf ranſom, id. 
Is baſely put to death, 16. 

Ataida, his vigilant defence of the Portu- 
gueſe pofſeffions in India againſt the coun- 
try powers, i. 163. Reforms the admini- 
{tration of affairs there, 166. 


4 


| Ataiantis, the fuppoſed exiſtence of an an- 


cient iſland ſo called, inquired into, i. 25. 
Athens, the firſt commercial efforts of, 1. 6. 
Atlantic Ocean, formerly ſuppoſed to be un- 

paſſable, i. 24. Firſt croſſed by the Moors 

and Arabs, 25. 


| Audiences in Spaniſh America, the nature of 


thoſe tribunals, iii. 204. 
Aurengaebe reduces the Engliſh who had in- 
ſulted his [hips at Bombay, i. 321, 322. 


| Auſtria, the court of, more intent on war and 


conqueſt, than un trade and government, 
ii. 190. The internal refources of the coun- 
try nut adequate to the pride and intole- 
rant ſpirit ot the houſe of, 19x. Eſtabliſh- 
ment of an Eaſt India Company at Oſtend, 
192. This Company ſacrificed to other 
views, 194. 

Authority in government, its prejudicial ef- 
fects, vi. 302. 

Auto de Fe, celebrated at Mexico, on account 
of the loſs of a fleet, ii. 416. Reflections 
on this horrible act of expiation, ib. 417- 

Azores, preſent ſtate of thoſe iſlands, iii. 374. 
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INDEX, 


B. 
B+bar, King of Samarcand, how induced to 
undertake the conqueſt of Indoſtan, ii. 102. 
Lays the foundation of the empire of Mo- 


gul Tartars, 103. His plan of government, 
104. 


'J Zacon, Friar, important conſequences that 


reſulted from his experimental diſcoveries, 
vi. 466. 


Chancellor, his character, vi. 466. 


Bahama Iſlands, their ſituation and number, 
v. 63. Are ſettled by Captain Woods Ro- 
gers, ib. 

Bahar, that province the principal place for 
the cultivation of poppies, and making of 
opium, i. 406. 5 


1 3aharen, in the Perſian Gulf, revolutions of 


that iſland, i. 356. ls conſiderable for its 
pearl fiſhery, ib. | 

Bahia, the government of, in Brazil, deſcrib- 
ed, iii. 332. Whale fiſhery there, 334. 
Culture of tobacco, 335. Amount of the 
tobacco trade there, 356. 

Balambangan, on the iſland of Borneo, a 


new Engliſh ſettlement there, deſtroyed, i. 


396. 

Balboa, Vaſco Nugnes de, arrives at the pro- 
vince of Darien, iti. 5. His character, ib. 
Advances into the mountains, ib. Deſtroys 
and diſperſes the inhabitants, 6. Diſcovers 
the Southern Ocean, 7. Is ſuperſeded and 
put to death by Pedrarias, 8. 

Baldivia, account of the Dutch expedition 
to, iii. 254- 

Balliaderes, Indian female dancers, account 
of, ii. 35. Their drets and dances, 37. 

Baltic, duties paid in the Sound, by ſhips 
pafling in or out, iv. 268. 

Baltimore, Lord. See Maryland. 

Zanana, deſcription of that tree, and its fruit, 
lii. 394. 

Banda 1flands, diſtinguiſhed as the only 
places which produce nutmegs, i. 198. 
Are barren in every other reipect, 199. 
The original inhabitants exterminated, 
and now peopled by white men, 200. 

Gandel, a Portugueſe ſettlement up the river 
Ganges, its preſent forlorn ſtate, i. 411. 

b11ians, the trade of Mocha carried on by a 
ſucceſſion of that claſs of people, i. 341. 
Are the principal merchants at Surat, ii. 
29. Their mode of dealing, ib. Their 
women, Zo. | | 

Bantam, how the Dutch acquired the exclu- 
tive trade with that kingdom, i. 247. 

Zarbadoes, firſt ſettled by the Englih, v. 17. 
General deſcription of, and its population, 
ib. 18. Conſpiracy of the Negroes and Ca- 
ribs, 18. Soil, and culture ot ſugar there, 
19. Preſent ſtate of the iſland, and its 

Fol. FL | 
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trade, 20. Its capacity of defence againſt 
invaſion, 21. == 

Barbary, the ancient Lybia, review of the 
hiſtory of this country, iv. 12. Is ſubject- 
ed by the Saracens, 13. By the Turks, I 5. 
Foundation of the ſtates of Algiers, Tunis, 
and Tripoli, ib. Empire of Morocco, 27. 
Origin of theſe piratical ſtates, 31. Means 
for ſupprefling them, 33. And civilizing 
the natives, 34- 

Barbuda, deſcription of that iſland, v. 32. 
The purpoſes for which it is cultivated, 33. 

Bark, Peruvian, deſcription of the tree that 
produces it, iii. 80. Three ſpecies or va- 
rieties of, 81. The virtues of, when firſt 
publiſhed, 82. Is ſuppoſed to have been 

- anciently uſed in fevers by the natives of 
Peru, ib. 

Barons, under the feudal ſyſtem of govern- 
ment, their character, i. 13. 

Bartholomew, St. account of that iſland, iv. 
e 

Baſora, the city, inhabitants, and trade of, 
deſeribed, i. 349. The various commodi- 
ties imported and exported there, 351. III 
treatment of the Dutch there, how retali- 
ated, 353. 

Bata via, the capital of all the Dutch Zaſt 
India ſettlements, deſcribed, i. 251. Cauſes 
of its unwholeſomeneſs, 252. Expedients 
of the inhabitants to rectify the infectious 
qualities of the air, 253. The diverſity of 
its inhabitants, 254. Their luxury, 255. 
The nature of the intercourſe between this 
city and the other Dutch ſettlements, 257. 
Intercourſe with China, ib. Trade carri- 
cd on with other nations, 258, 259. Reve=- 
nue and government of, 260. Is ealy to be 
taken by any invader, 257. 

Battæ, ſettle in, and give name to Batavia, 
i. 172. Are particularly diſtinguiſhed by 
Tulius Ceſar, 173. Are overrun by the 
Franks, 174- Their country obtains the 
name of Holland, 175. For the continua- 
tion of their hiſtory, ſee Holland, and 
Dutch. 

Bear of Canada deſcribed, v. 167. 

Beaver of Canada, deſcription and character 
of, v. 167. His mode of ſociety, and man- 
ner of building, 168. 169. His amorous 
attachments, 171. Method of hunting him, 
173. His powers compared with thoſe of 
his ſavage purſuers, 174. Various qualities 
of beaver ſkins, 176. 

Bees carried over from Europe to North A- 
merica, where they are continually increaſ- 
ing, vi. 86. : 3 : 

Beggars encouraged by public charities, iv. 

191. 

e the capital of the government of Pa- 


ra in Brazil, account of, iii. 327. 
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Benroolen, on the iſland of Sumatra, a ſettle- 
ment formed there by the Engliſh, i. 395. 
Fort Marlborough built, and a trade tor 
pepper eſtabliſhed, ib. 

Bengal, boundaries and deſcription of that 
Province, 1. 397. Its revolutions and pre- 
ſent government, ib. Is the richeſt and 
moſt populous province in the Mogul em- 
pire, 401. 
neighhouring provinces, 403. Its trade in 
ſalt, and in {ik particularly, 404. All fo- 
reign commerce engroſſed hy the Europe- 


ans, ib. Exports of, 412, 415. Cruel treat- 
ment of the Engliſb at Calcutta, by the | 


Soubah, 422, 423. Rapid ſucceſſes of the 


Engliſh under Admiral Watſon and Colo- ? 


nel Clive, 423. They obtain a formal grant 
of the ſovereignty over the whole province, 


ed to under Englih influence, ib. The 
adminiſtration there corrupted, 431. Com- 


mercial oppreſſions exercited over the pro- 
vince, 432. Frauds practiſed with the 


coin of the country, 434. Terrible famine | 


there, 435. A fourth part of the inhabi- 
tants die, 437. 
the French there, ii. 145. 

Benguela, St. Philip de, on the coaſt of Afri— 
ca, a Portugueſe ſettlement, account of, 
iv. 79. 

Benzoin, gum, where found, i. 217, 

HBequees, in Egypt, its harbour deſcribed, iv. 
10. | 

Berbice, boundaries and extent of this ſettle- 
ment, iv. 235. Hiſtory of, 236. Produce 
and trade ot the country, 238. 

Berzley, Governor of Virginia, protects the 
refugee royalius there, vi, 38. 

Bermudas Iſla nus, firſt dilcovery and ſettle- 
ment of, v. 65. General deſcription of, 66. 
Are diſtinguithed by the manufacture of 
ſail cloth and cedar- built ſhips, 67. A ſo- 


ciety formed there for the promotion of | 


agriculture and mechanical arts, ib. 

Bet, Captain, his engagement with the Por— 
tugueſe fleet at Surat, i. 313. 

Beret, a deſcription of this plant, and its uſe 
among the Indians, i. 221. 

Beys of Egypt, their promotion and authori- 
ty deſcribed, iv. 8. 

Biloxi, in Louiſiana, deſcription of that di- 
ſtrict, v. 200. A large colony left there to 
deſtruction by the famous Miſliflippi Com- 

_ pany, 204. ; 

Birds, doubts ſuggeſted as to the nature of 

their language, i. 230. Netts, why an ar- 
- ticle of Kaft India trade, 259. 

Biſnagar, caules of the decline of the empire 
of, i. 38 r. 8 

Biſon, the nature and properties of this ani- 


——_ 


Trade carried on with the | 


Preſent circumſtances of“ 


INDEX. 


mal well calculated for the uſe of the Ca. | 


ribbee iſlands, iv. 134. 


ment and manners preferved there unadul- 
terated, i. 398. 
ſtrangers univerſal, ib. 400. 


all that has been ſaid, 401. 


Its revenue, ib. 

gating ſuperſtition, 1. 126. 

412. 

ill ſucceſs of the Portugueſe in their at- 


tempts to ſettle on it, i. 209. 


gan deſtroyed, 396. 


iſland, and dies, ib. 
ed, v. 372. The harbour, 373. 
vi. 132. 


ii. 93. Pretent ſtate of, 153. 


port of the colony, ib. His ſcheme to ſe- 


Takes Madras, 98. 
and is impriſoned, 99. 


preaching Chriſtianity to ſavages, iii. 459. 
gical account of him, i. 42. His inſtitu- 
religion divided into numerous ſects, 73. 


they preſerve with regard to their religions 
tenets, i. 40. Communicate them to Mr. 


Bengal, 41. Summary of their religious 
principles, 42. Foundation of the diſtinc- 
tion of caſts, 44. Their chronological ac- 


Biſſenpour, a diſtrict in the province of Ben- 7 
gal, the primitive ſyſtem of Indian govern. * 


Natural ſtrength of tbe 
country againſt invaſion, 399. Liberty and © 
property tacred there, and beneficence to 
The reality © 
of this beautiful character doubtful, after © 


Bombay, the iſland deſcribed, i. 377. The ©: 
unwholefomenefs of the climate corrected 
by the Engliſh, 378. Number and induſtry © 
of the inhabitants, ib. Its preſent improve- 
ments and commercial intercourſe, 37) 


Boner of China, how reſtrained from propa« 
426. The old form of government adher- | = 

Bora, the nature and uſes of this mineral, i, 
Engliſh empire over, precarious, 428. Their | | : 
Borneo, general account of that iſland, and 


A trade for 
pepper eſtabliſhed there by the Dutch, ib. 
A new Engliſh ſettlement at Balamban- 


Boj/chower, a Dutch factor, becomes prime y 
miniſter to the king of Ceylon, ii. 176. En- 
gages the Danes in a trading voyage to that 


Bourbon, the iſland of, ſettled by the French, 


cure the fovereignty of the Indian ſeas, 9 
Returns to Europe, 


Zoy!e, Mr. curious reaſon given by him for 


| Braddock, General, account of his unfortu- 
nate expedition to Fort Duquetne, v. 26s. 
Brama, the legiſlator of Indottan, mytholo- 


Bramins, intance of the inviolable ſecrecy : 


Haſtings, the Britiſh governor-general of 


count of the ages of the world, 45. Ther 


Boſton, the capital of New England, deſcrib- 9 
= Ss . 
ſhut up, for riots on account of the tea tanz, 


Bourdonnais is ſent by the French govern- 
ment to improve the Ifle of France, ii. 93. 
His great naval abilities and experience, 
94. His judicious regulations for the ſup- 


tions, 56. Remarks on his policy, 67. Bis * 


| 


language, ib. Civil law, 4). Character- 
iſtical remarks on their doctrines and po- 
licy, 55. The different orders of, 57. Are 
addicted te metaphyſical controverſies, ib. 
58. Account of the ancient Brachmans, 
trom whom they are deſcended, 58. 

Brandy, inordinate love of the North Ame- 
rican Indians for, and its pernicious effects 
on them, v. 181. | 

Brazil, firlt diſcovery of, and its boundaries, 
iii. 265, How it obtained its preſent name, 
266. Is deſpiſed, and made a receptacle 
for felons, 268. Grants in, made to Por- 
tugueſe noblemen, 270. Manners and cuſ- 
toms of the natives, 272. Were deſtitute 
of religion, 273. Summary method of pu- 
niſhing murder there, 274. Their mar- 
riages and women, ib. Their hoſpita- 
lity, 275. Their motives to war, 278. 
Their treatment of priſoners, ib. Are ci— 
vilized by the Jeſuits, 280. Attempts 
made by the French to form ſettlements, 
283. Dialogue between a Brazilian and a - 
Frenchman, 284. Incurſion of the Dutch, 
286, Fernambuca taken, 288. The whole 
coaſt reduced by Prince Maurice, ib. Af- 
fairs of, under the Dutch adminiſtration, 
296, A conſpiracy formed againſt the 
Dutch, 297. They are expelled, 299. Hi- 
{tory of the trade of this province, 314. 
The trade ſubjected to a monopoly, 317. 
Civil, military, and religious government 
of Brazil, ib, Condition of the Negro 
ſlaves there, 320. Hiſtorical view of the 
btuation of the Indian natives, 321. The 
natives declared free citizens, 322. This 
emancipation little attended to, 324. De- 
icription of the government of Para, 325. 
Of Maragnan, 328. Of Fernambuca, 330. 
Of Bahia, 332. Account of the whale 
fithery, 334. Culture and trade of tobacco, 
335. Government of Rio Janeiro, 337. 
land of St. Catharine, 340. Town of St. 
Paul, 342. 
344. The gold mines, 345. Diamonds 
ditcovered there, 354. Regulations impol- 
cd on the ſearch of, and trade with, ib. 
In what ſtate they are found, 356. Other 
gems found, 357. Other mipes neglected, 
ib. Impoſitions by which this province is 
depreſſed, ib. Commercial intercourſe of, 
with other countries, 358. With Africa, 
339. With Madeira, ib. Improvements 
recommended in this colony, 374. Amount 


of the population there, 377. Lhe province 


might be improved by receiving foretgners, 
1b, But the Inquiſition muſt then be abo- 
uthed, 378. 

Brazil wood, deſcription of the tree that pro- 
duces it, iii. 330, 331. The trade of this 
woud monopalized, ib. 


INDEX, 


Three interior governments, | 
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Bread tree of the Marianne Iſlands deſcribed, 
ji. 456. 

Breezes, land and ſea, in the Caribbee Iſlands, 
deſcribed, with their cauſes, iii. 397. 

Britiſh TI/lands, anciently traded to by the 
Pbœnicians. Carthaginians, and Gauls, i. 
298. Why the natives were not much im- 
proved under the dominion of the Romans, 
299. Are afterwards ravaged by a ſucceſ- 

ſion of northern invaders, 300. See Eng- 
tand. 

Brunſwick, the only port of North Carolina, 
vi. 58. 

Buccaneers, who, derivation of their name, 
and their plan of aſſociation, iii. 411. Their 
dreis and employments, 412. Are harkfled 
by the Spaniards, 413. Are reduced to 
cultivate their lands tor ſubſiſtence, 414. 
Receive a governor from France, ib. Their 
manner of addrefling the women ſent them, 
ib. Narrative of ſome of their remarkable 
exploits againſt the Spaniards, 420. Their 
riotous courle of life, 423. Hiſtory of ſome 
of the moſt diftinguiſhed Buccaneers, 424. 
Remarks on this ſingular community of 
plunderers, 441. 

Budziofis, a Japaneſe ſet, their tenets, i. 
I 52. 


Buenos Ayres, the foundation of that town 


laid by Mendoza, iii. 160. Is rebuilt, 161. 
The province of, ſeparated from Paraguay, 
164. Deſcription of the town and inhabr- 
tants, 165. Great trade carried on by the 
ſale of mules, 168. Its intercour:.e with 
Paraguay, how conducted, 169. A packet- 
boat and poſt eſtabliſhed, 170. 

Buffalo deſcribed, iv. 134. Recommended 
tor propagation in the Caribbee Iſlands, 


135. 

Buffon, a character of his Natural Hiſtory, 
iv. 41. | 

Fee General, his daring expedition 
from Canada, through the interior parts of 
North America, to New York, vi. 177. Is 
reduced by General Gates at Saratoga, ib. 

Burial of the living with the dead, a prac- 
tice probably derived from the doctrine of 
the reſurrection, 1. 68. 

Burning of living wives with their dead 
huſbands, in India, a practice founded in 
their civil code, i. 52, 69. 

Buſy, M. eſtabliſhes Salabat Jing in the go. 
vernment of the Decan, ii. 119. Z 

Byng. Admiral, remarks on his execution, tt. 
465, 466. 


C. 


Cabot, Sebaſtian, diſcovers the river Plata, 

111. 159. 5 
Cabral, Alvares, his expedition to the Eafe 
11 3; iN 
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Indies, i. 78. Was the firſt diſcoverer of 
Brazil, iii. 264. 

Cacao tree deſcribed, iii. 53. Method of ga- 
thering the nuts, and preparing the kernels 
for making chocolate, 54. Culture of the 
tree, and where chiefly propagated, 55. 

Calcutta, the principal Engliſh ſettlement in 
Bengal, deſcribed, i. 410. Cruel treatinent 
of the Engliſh there by the Soubah, 122, 
123. 

Calicut, formerly the richeſt ſtaple of the 
Eaſt, i. 76. Is diſcovered by Vaſco de Ga- 
ma, 77. Arrival and tranſactions of Alva- 

rez Cahral, 78. The government of that 
country deſcribed, 365. 

California, the gulf and coaſt of, explored in 
1746, by the Jeſuit Ferdinand Conſang, ii. 
422. This peninſula deſcribed, 464. Its 
climate and produce, ib. Account of the 
inhabitants, 465- An unſucceſsful expedi- 
tion undertaken by Cortez to this country, 
4268. The natives civilized by the Je- 
tuits, ib. The Jeſuits expelled by the Spa. 
niards, 471. | 

Callao, the port of, deſtroyed by an earth- 
quake and inundation, iii. 127. 

Camel, how educated and treated in Arabia, 
and its qualities deſcribed, i. 333. | 

Camphor 1s produced in the northern parts of 
the iſland of Sumatra, i. 271. Botanical 
deſcription of the tree which produces it, 
212, How the camphor is extracted, with 
its properties, ib. 

Campeachy, the logwood there ſuperior to 
that in the gulf of Honduras, ii. 455. 

Canada, or New France, general deſcription 
of the country, as it appeared at the firſt 
ſettlement of it, v. 121. Character and 
manners of the original natives, 122. Their 
languages, 126. Their modes of govern- 
ment, 127. Their diſpoſition toward Euro- 
peans, 129. Their marriages, and treat- 
ment of their women, 131. The reaſon of 
their not increaſing in numbers inquired 
into, 132. Their affection for their chil- 
dren, 135- Their warmth of triendſhip, 
136. Their ſongs and dances, 137. Their 
propenſity to gaming, 138. Their religi- 
ous notions, 139. Their wars, 141. Their 
method ot chooſing a chief to command 
them, 142. Their military harangues, 143. 
Their weapons, 144. Their ſagacity in 
circumventing their enemies, 145. Their 
treatment of priſoners, 140. Account of 
the war between the Iroquois and Algon- 
quins, 15t. Cauſe of the ſmall progreſs 
made by the French in ſettling this coun- 
try, 154. The colony reinforced by troops, 
to protect the ſettlers againſt the ſavages, 
157. Account of the fur trade carried on 
with the Indians, and deſcription of the va- 


* 


INDEX. 


rious animals hunted for their ſkins, 163 


The Engliſh interfere in the fur trade, 177). 


State of this country at the peace of U. 


trecht, 247. Deſcription of Quebec, 242. 


Trois Rivieres, and Montreal, 243. The 


colony injured by the equal partition of 1 
inheritances, 244. A judgment to be form: 
ed of the ſoil of, by its natural produce, 4 


245. General circumſtances of the inhahi- 


tants, 246. Situation and occaſion of erect. 
ing Fort Frontenac, ib. Fort Niagara, ib. 
The diſtrict called the Streight, 247. Man- 
ners of the French coloniſts, ib. The in- 
Form of go- 
vernment, 249. Revenue laws, and tenure 2 


habitants of the cities, 248. 


of lands, ib. Exactions of the clergy, 250. 
Manufactures and fiſheries, 251. Exports 
of, 253. Account of the French paper cur- 
rency, ib. Expences of government, 254. 
Advantages that France might have de- 
rived from Canada, ib. The iron mines 
neglected, 257. The timber miſmanaged, 
258. The tur trade driven into the hands 


of the Engliſh, ib. The whale fiſhery a- 


bandoned by the French, 259. A cod 
fiſnery might be carried on in the river St. 
Lawrence, 269, The diſputes of the colo- 
niſts with the Indians give all their ideas 
a military turn, 261. Origin of the diſputes 


between the French and Engliſh in this 
colony, 263. Defeat of General Braddock, 
268. Other diſaſters attending the Engliſh, 
269. Inveteracy of the Indians againſt the 


Engliſh, 272. Siege of Quebec, ib. 273. 


Attempt of the French to retake the town, 
The whole colony ceded to the En- 
glith, 276. Government of this country 
under the Engliſh, 317. Reformation of 
Its religious eſta- 
Increaſe of population, 
State of manufactures, trade, and 
tiſhery, ib. Cultivation and exports, 321. 
Is checked 

by a want of inland navigation, and the 

long ſtoppage of the river St. Lawrence, ib. 
Canara, on the confines of Malabar, cauſes 
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the criminal laws, 318. 
bliſhment, 319. 
320. 


Indications of proſperity, 322. 


of the decline of that country, i. 371. 


Canary I/lanas deſcribed, ii. 356. Why Pto- 

lemy fixed the firſt meridian there, 357- 
Their 
Number of their inha- 
Their trade, 359. The inha- 


Are ſeized by Bethencourt, ib. 
productions, 358. 
bitants, ib. 
bitants how depreſſed, ib. 


Candleberry myrtle, deſcription of this tree, 4 


and its fruit, vi. 83. Its uſes, ib. 


Canton, the harbour of, deſcribed, with the 


nature of the intercourſe carried on there 
between Europeans and the Chineſe, ii. 


279. 


Cape Breton the ſettlement of, by the French 4 
oppoled by the Engliſh, v. 187. The 
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ifland deſcribed, ib. The harbour at Fort 
Dauphin, 188. The harbour of Louit- 
burgh, 189. The town and fortifications 
of Louiſburgh, ib. The foil of the iſland 
unfit for agriculture, 190. Abounds with 
wood and coal, rg1. The attention of the 
inhabitants confined to the cod fiſhery, ib. 
Exports of the inhabitants to the other 
French iſlands, 192. Is taken by New 
England troops, 263. Is taken again by 


ed by the Englith, 324. Abounds in caal, 
ib 


Cape St. Francis, on the iſland of St. Do- 
mingo, origin of that town, iv. 395. The 
town deſcribed, 396. The hoſpital called 
La Providence, 397. Is the moſt health- 

$25 ful town in the maritime parts of the co- 

£3 lony, 398. The barbour, ib. 


= 71 Cape Horn, the patiage round, into the South 
os Sea, diſcovered by the Dutch, iii. 140. Is 
ed. now uſed by the Spaniards in preference 
nds | to the Straits of Magellan, 141. But only 
= at certain ſeaſons, 157. | 
og ape of Good Hope, firit doubled by the Por- 
St. tugueſe, and the origin of its name, i. 32. 
lo. | Is ſettled by the Dutch, 228. The man- 
eas ners and cuſtoms of the native Hottentots 
tes deſcribed, 229. General deſcription of the 
his country, 235. The ſoil barren, 236. The 
ck. Cape Town, ib. Vineyards, 237. Politi- 
n, cal grievances of the Dutch ſettlers, 238. 
he Their manners, 239. Their numbers, ib. 
. The colony depretled by intolerancy, 240. 
_ 22 Their flaves humanely treated, ib. Re- 
"By marks on the policy of the Dutch in the 
Ry regulation of this colony, 242. Might ea- 


of 4 ſily be reduced by an enemy, 288. 
(ape de Verd lands. See Ferd. 


uf Caraccas, account of the diſtrict and town 

nd of, iii. 57. | 

wy Cardamom, deſcription of that plant, its pro- 

ed perties and ules, i. 368. 

be Cariacou, one ot the Grenadine iſlands, how 

b. lettled, and its productions, v. 74. 

ſes Caribbee 1ſlands, a general view of, and their 
. diſtinction into Windward and Leeward 

o- Ulands, iii. 387. Remarks on the direc- 

» | tion in which they lie, 390. The direc- 

ir Y tion of their rivers, ib. Evidences of their 

tn i having been ſeparated from the continent, 


_ 301. Their fvil, ib. Their natural vege- 
; table productions, 392. The native ani- 
mals, 395. Their chwate and ſeaſons, 396. 
2 General courie of the winds, ib. Land 
be and ſea breezes, 39. Rains, 398. Expe- 
I ents for preſerving flour there from ſpoil- 
1 ing, 300. Whirlpools, 400. Their hurri- 
5 canes, ib. The native Caribs, their man— 

I. 9 ners and cultoms, 403. Their entertein- 
3 2:2pts and wars, 427. Wuy the Spaniards 


** 


Boſcawen and Amherſt, 264. Is neglect- 
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relinquiſhed the intention of conquering 
them, 408. St. Chriſtopher's ſettled by 
the Engliſh and French, ib. Partition of 
the other iflands between the Engliſh and 
French, 411. The native Caribs collected 
in Dominica and St. Vincent's, ib. Origin 
and hiſtory of the Buccaneers, ib. Theſe 
iſlands cannot thrive in time of war, 449- 
Motives that led to the ſcheme of cultivat- 
ing them by Negro ſlaves, iv. 1. Remarks 
on the ſoil of theſe iſlands, 129. A gene- 
ral uſe of the plough recommended in 
them, 130. How to provide manure for 
them, 132. Management of cattle there, 
ib. How the degeneracy of European ani- 
mals might be prevented, 133. The biſon 
and buffalo recommended for propagation 
there, 134 Vegetable productions com- 
mon there, 136. Principal articles of cul- 
tivation for commerce, 139. Sugar the 
principal article of exportation from theſe 
iſlands, 151. Europeans degenerate there 
no leſs than other animals, 152. Deſerip- 
tion and character of the Creoles, 154. 
General character of the inhabitants of 
theſe iſlands, ib. The women, 155. Diſ- 
orders to which Europeans are liable there, 
159. Averages of the deaths of Europeans 
there, 162. Great improvement of theſe 
iſlands, and the advantages derived from 
them by the nations who poſleſs them, 163. 
Fatal errors committed by the ſirſt culti- 
vators of theſe iſlands, v. 78. The beſt 
plan for eſtabliſhing a new colony, 1b. 
St. Vincent and Dominica refigned to the 
native Caribs by the Engliſh and French, 
80. Their manners, ib. Diſtinction be- 
tween the black and red Caribs, 82. Ori- 
gin of the flat-headed Caribs, 83. Gene- 
ral character and review of the circum- 
ſtances of the Britith iſlands, 99. Sum- 
mary view of the riches which Europe de- 
rives from the poſſefſion and cultivation of 
theſe iſlands, 106. Extenſive operations 
of the trade with them, 107. Anticipa- 
tion of their future deſtiny, 109. A navy 
the only ſecurity for the poſſeſſion of theſe 
iſlands, 111. See thele iſlands under their 
reſpective names. 


Carnatic, conteſts between the Engliſh and 


French about the appointment of a nabob, 
ii. 120, | 


Carolina, diſcovered by the Spaniards, but 


neglected, vi. 48. Is granted by Charles 
II. to certain proprietors, ib. A plan of 
government for, drawn up by Mr. Locke, 
49. Remarks on this plan, 50. The pro- 
vince bought out of the hands of the pro- 
prietors, and its government regulated. 
52. Is divided into North and South Ca- 
rolina, 53. Deſcription of the country and 
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climate, ib. North Carolina, and its inha- 
bitants, ib. Preſent number of the people, 
54. Is chiefly peopled by Scots Highland- 
ers, ib. Their firſt employments, 57. 
Brunſwick the only port on the coaſt, 58. 
Rice and indigo the chief productions of 
South Carolina, ib. Number of inhabit- 


ants in Sonth Carolina, and the amount of 


their exports, 60. Their oſtentatious fu- 
nerals, and purchaſed eulogiums on the 
dead, ib. Towns in South Carolina, 61. 
Preſent ſtate of the two Carolinas, 62. 
Ineffectual attempts to produce ſilk there, 
94, 95. 

Carthage, its advantage over Tyre, its mo 
ther ttate, i 5. Cauſe of its tubverfion, 
ib Extended its trade to Britain, 295. 


Carthagena, province of, in America, de{crib-. 


ed, and its productions, iii. 44. Hi:tory ol, 
Ance its diſcovery by the Syantar is, 45. 
The capital city of, and 1's inhabitants, 
deſcribed, ib. Unwhoieſomenets of th 

climate, 46. Account of the haibou , 48. 
Trade carried on there by the galleons, 49. 

Cartier, James, a French nau, firſt ſaiis u, 
the river St. Lawrence in North America, 
v. 120. 

Carvajal, the confident of Gonzales Pizarro, 
his character and death, iii. 40. 

Caſas, Bartholomew de Las, his bene volent 
character and conduct, ut. O2. His plan 
tor a colony, ib. Obtains the diitri&t of 
Cumana to carry it into execution, 63. 
Cauſes of his ill ſucceſs, ib. His zealous 
ſolicitations in favour of the native In- 
dians, 196. 

Caſpian Sea, a philoſophical account of, 
33. Anciently the track of communica- 
tion between Europe and Alia, ii. 254. 
Motives that induced the Engli h to at- 
tempt a paſſage to Perſia by this ſea, 255. 
Projected caval to connect this with the 
Euxine Sea, 262. 

Caſſava, a dangerous article of food, iv. 100. 

Ca/jia lignea, the tree deicribed, and the 
qualities of the bark, i. 369. 

Cafjimbutzar, the general market for Bengal 
bik, 1. 413. 

Cafts, Indian, foundation of thoſe diſtinctious, 
1. 43, 63. 


- THOR 
Ca/iro, Don Juan de, the Portugueſe viceroy 


in India, his character and wiſe admini— 
ſtration, i. 159. Raiſes the ſiege of Diu, 
160. His triumphal return to Goa, ib. 

Caro, Vaſco di, is ſent out from Spain to re- 
gulate the adminiſtration of affairs in Peru, 
lit. 35- Reduces, and puts to death Alma- 
gro the younger, ib. 

Catharine, St. iſland of, in the government 
of Rio Janeiro. deſcribed, iii. 340. Be- 
comes a neſt of pirates, 341. Who have 


INDEX, 


| 


þ 


at length ſubmitted to an ofderly govetnꝰ 
ment, 342. 
Catharine II. Empreſs of Ruſſia, the wiſe and 
politic principles of her government, 1, 
270. Examination of the meaſures taken 
by her to civilize her ſubjects, vi. 241. 


Cato the Elder, the firſt ſubverter of the li- 


berty of ancient Rome, vi. 209. 

Cayenne, the ifland of, ſettled by ſome Prench 
adventurers, iv. 286. Revolutions of, 288. 
Detcription of, 1b. Its productions and 
rade, 289. Is not in a proſperous ſtate, 
308 Amount of its exports to France, 
400. 

Cayes, the town of, in St. Domingo, deſcrib- 
ed, iv. 380. Improvements ſuggeſted for 
this town, 381. 

Caylus, Count, attributes the invention of 
porcelain to the ancient Egyptians, 11. 284. 


 Celebes, delcription of that iſland and its in- 


habitants, i. 204. Conduct of the king on 
the arrival of Chriſtian and Mahometan 
wiſhonaries, 206. Ihe dominion of the 
ifland ſeized by the Dutch, 208. Their 
motive tor retaining it, 209. 

Celihacy, clerical, a great obliacle to popula- 
ion, VI. 417. 

Ceylon, the ifhand, government and inhabit- 
ants deſcribed, 1. 98. The Dutch aſſiſt the 
king of Candy to drive out the Portuguele, 
218. The various productions of that 
land, 219 Revenue and cuttoms of, 224. 
The terms to which the Dutch have redu- 
ced the king of Candy, 225. Hints of po- 
licy recommended to the Dutch for im- 
proving their ſettlements there, 226. 

Chace, in South America, extent of that pro- 
VICE, lit. 161. Its rivers aud inhabitants, 
162. 

Chandernagore, a French ſettlement in Ben- 
gal, deſcribed, i. 410. Its great improve- 
ments under the government of Dupleix, 
11. 96. 

Chupetons in Spaniſh America, who, iii. 189. 

Charities, public, reflections on the abuſe ot, 
iv. 397. 

Charlemagne, A5 conteſts with the Normans 
and Arabs, i. 11. Revives a ſpirit of in · 
duſtty and Abd in his fubjects, ii. 5. His 
empire diſmemhered, 6. 

Charles I. of England ſucceeds to his father's 
conteſts with his ſubjects on prerogative, 
v. 7. Review of the civil war between 
bim and his parliament, g. Promotes the 
epiſcopal iplendour of the clergy, 287. 
Attempts the eſtabliſhment of prelacy in 
Scotland, 288. 

Charles II. King of England, his character, 
and injudicious conduct toward his Eaſt 
India Company, 1. 320. 

Charles V. Emperor, his rivalſhip with Fran- 


#5 


INDEX. 


eis I. the origin of the preſent ſyſtem of 
European policy, vi. 306. Compared with 
Lewis XIV. 308. 


Charles VII. of France, the firſt who retain- 


ed a ſtanding army, vi. 322. Ought to 
have been attacked by all the princes in 
Europe for this innovation, 323. 

"aries XI. King of Sweden, his character 
and adminiſtration of government, 11. 214. 

Charteftown, South Carolina, deſcribed, vi. 61. 

Chatigan, on the coaſt of Bengal, deſcribed, 
ii. 146. An exchange of, for Chanderna- 
gore, recommended to the French and 
Engliſh, 147. 

Cheribon, iu the iſland of Java, view of the 
profitable trade carried on by the Dutch 
with that ſtate, 1. 247, 248. 

Cheſapeak Bay, general deſcription of, vi. 34. 


— 


Cheyks, the tinanciers of Indoſt an, an account 
ö 


ot, i. 408. 


Chiapa de los Trdios, a city in Mexico, cha- 


racter of its inhabitants, ii. 475. 

Chica, a Peruvian liquor, how made, iii. 104. 

Chickeſaws, native Indians of Louiſiana, ac- 
count af, and their war with the French, 
v. 216. 

child, Sir Joſias, iniquitous conduct of him 
and his brother toward the Engiiſh Eaſt 
India Company, i. 321. 


Child-birth, why the conſequences of, not ſo ] 


bad among ſavages as in civilized ſociety, 
lll. 274. | 

Chili, extent and fituation of, iii. 145. Is 
firſt penetrated by Almagro, ib. Who 1s 
tollowed by Valdivia, 146. Valdivia and 
nis men cut off, 147. Continual hoſtilities 
between the natives and the Spaniards, ib. 
Manners of the natives, ib. Their anti- 
pathy to the Spaniards, 148. Settlements 
tormed by the Spaniards in the country, 
149. Serenity of the climate, and fertility 
ot the ſoil, 152. Revenues derived from, 
ib. Trade of, 153. Its intercourſe with 
Peru and Paraguay, 156. How deprived 
of an immediate connection with Spain, 
157. Free trade now alluwed with Spain, 
ib. 

ble, the iſlands of, ſettled, and the natives 
civilized, by the Jeſuits, ili. 1 50. 

C5712, the firſt knowledge of, communicat- 
ed to Europe by Mark Paul the Venetian, 
1.113. Arrival of an ambaſſador from Por- 
tugal there, ib. Contrary characters given 
of their country, and firit by the admirers 
of it, 114. Its circuit, ib. Indefatigable 

Their 

Agri. 


induſtry of the inhabitants, 115. 
attention to agriculture, 1b. 116. 
culture recommended to the people by the 
example of the emperor, 118. 
r the political inſtitutions, 120. 
10. Population, 121. 


Liberality 
Taxes, 
Government, 122. 


| 


| 


| 


them accounted for, ih. 


The emperor cautions of a wanton exer- 
cile of authority, ib. His government pa- 
triarchal, 123. Paternal authority, and fi- 
lial affection, the ſprings of the empire, ib. 
Nobility not hereditary, 124. Nature of 
the title of Mandarin, 125. All officers of 
ſtate choſen from the order of Mandarins, 
ib. Principles taught by Confucius, 126. 
Foundation of the national religion, 127. 
Manner of educating children, ib. Cha- 
racter of the natives, 128. Are ſtrongly 
actuated by a ſpirit of patriotiſm, 129. 
Are recovering from the influence of their 
Tartarian government, ib. The ſpirit of 
invention among them, now ſtifled, 130. 
The low ſtate of learning and arts among 
The character of 
the Chineſe as given by thoſe who judge 
unfavourably of them, 131. Their laws 
not proved to be wiſe by being adopted 
by their Tartar conquerors, 132. Its po- 
pulſation, to what owing, 133. Uſual with 
parents to deſtroy their children, 134. The 


morals of the people depraved, ib. Their 


cruelty, 135. Deſpotiſm of the govern- 
ment, ib. Their mode of educating chil- 
dren abſurd, 140. Are fraudulent in their 
dealiogs, 141. The populouſneſs of the 
country a calamity, 144. Their religious 
toleration partial, 145. The accounts gi- 
ven of the Chineſe hyperbolical and incon- 
ſiſtent, 146. Concluſions from the whole, 
147. Factories eſtabliſned by the Portu- 
gueſe, 149. The iſland of Macao granted 
to the Portugueſe, ib. Intercuurſe between 
the Chineſe and Batavia, 257. Account of 
the great wali of China, ii. 249. The in- 
duſtry and fraudulent diſpoſition of the 
Chineſe referred to their country being 
too popalous, 275. Expedients of the go- 
vernment to furnich curtent coin, ib. Their 
trade with Corea, and with the Tartars, 
276. Their great fondneſs for the root 
ginſeng, ib. Their trade with Japan, and 
other eaſtern nations, 277. Remarks on 
their contempt for other nations, 278. 
Their trade with Europeans limited to the 
port of Canton, 259. Deſcription, culture, 
and varieties of the tea plant, 289. The 
antiquity of this empire compared with 
that of Egypt, 234. A particular account 
of the manufacture, and different kinds of 
porcelain, ib. Chineſe account of the diſ- 
covery of filk, 293. Their (ilk ſuperior to 
that produced in Europe, 295. The two 
principal kinds of, brought over, ib. Ex- 
cellence and defects of their ſilk manufac- 
tures, 296. Natural biſtory of the Chineſe 
varniſh, 297. How uſed, 298. Its pro- 
Their 
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ture and models, 302. Character of their 
rhubarb, 305. Inquiry into the gold and 
ſilver trade with, ib. Their treatment of 
the Portugueſe at Macao, 306. Preſent 
ſtate of their intercourſe with the Dutch, 
307. Their trade with the Engliſh, 308. 
With France, ib, With the Danes and 
Swedes, 309. Summary view of the a- 
mount ot their commercial dealings with 
Europeans, ib. General remarks on, 310. 
Political inquiry into the merits of the 
trade with China, and into the proper 
mode of conducting it, 311. 

Chivalry, reflections on the tendency of the 
ſpirit of, 1. 110. 

Chocolate, deſcription of the tree and the 
nuts from which it is made, iii. 53, 

Chriſtianity, cauſes which favoured the re- 
ception of, among the Romans, v1. 216. 
Sources of its corruption, 21S. Leading 
cauſes of the Reformation, 219. Requires 
ſupport from the civil magiſtrate, 221. 
Hiſtorical view of the ſyſtem of ecclefiat- 
tical policy founded upon, 284. Ought tv 
be ſubordinate to the civil power, 295. 

Chriftopher”*s, St. the iſland ſettled jointly by 
the Engliſh and French, iti. 403. The na- 
tive Caribs expelled, 409. Is reſigned to 
the Engliſh by the peace of Utrecht, 1v. 
384. Occaſion of the diſſenſions between 
the firſt French aud Engliſh inhabitants, 
v. 27. Is long neglected by the Englifl. 
after the expulſion of the French, 28. Ihe 
iſland and its inhabitants delcribed, ib. 
Its produce, 29. Anecdotes ot Negro tlaves 
there, 1b. 

Cinnabar, the conſtituent parts of that mine- 
ral, iii. 122. Quickſilver, how ſeparated 
from it, 122. 

Cinnamon tree, botanical defcription of, i. 
222. Methods of taking off the bark, and 
its qualities, 223. 

Cities made tree by commerce, i. 15, 16. 
The ſupport of, derived from agriculture, 
vi. 383. Oripin of, 403. 

Civil Law of Gi eat Britain, cauſe of its dif- 
fuſeneſs and perplexity, vi. 115. 

Civil wars, the origin of, iii. 32. The iſſues 
of, when victorious, ſuitable to the mo- 
tives, 37. g 

Clergy, inquiry into the beſt mode of main- 
taining them, iii. 358. Muſt be made ſub- 
ordinate to the civil magiſtrate, to pre- 
vent the ſubverſion ot a ſtate, 379. A ſet 
of men uſeleſs, at beſt, to the earth, and 
the moſt dreadful enemies to a nation 
when they diſgrace their profeſſion, vi. 384. 
The mot reſpectable of them, thoſe who 
are molt deſpiſed, and burdened with duty, 
385. Their unalienable domains an ob- 
ſtruction to population, 404. 


INDEX, 


Climate, its influence on religion, i. 36, 3 
Philoſophical remarks on, and inferences 
from, v. 293. Forms the character, com- 
plexion, and manners of nations, vi. 393. 
Determines the ſpecies of manufactures in 
2. country, ib. Is improved by agriculture, 


99. 

e firſt diſcovered in the Molucca Iſlands 
by the Chinele, i. 199. Botanical deſcrip. 

tion of the tree, and its culture, 196. Pro- 
pertics of the clove, 197. Are cultivated 
at Amboyna, under Dutch authority, ib. 

Ctoifers, anciently the ſeats of manufactutes, 
ii. 3. Naturally tend to accumulate 
wealth, 4. 

Cochin, on the Malabar coat, account of 
that kingdom, 1. 364, 

Cochin-china, French account of that em- 
pire and its inhabitants, ii. 51. Produc. 
tions and manutactures of the country, 52. 
Amiable diſpoſition of the natives, ib. 
Equity of their firſt ſyſtem of government, 
53. Progref> of corruption in their go- 
vernment, 54. View of their trade, 55. 
Cauſes of the French lofing the advaun- 
tages of this market, 56, 

Cochineat, a production peculiar to Mexico, 
11. 433. Natural hiſtory of, 434. De- 
ſcription of the ſhrub on which they breed, 
ib. How cultivated, ib. How pather- 
ed, 436. Method of killing and preterving 
them, 437, Is introduced in St. Domingo, 
438. | 

Cocoa tree, natural hiſtory of, i. 106. Its 
truit, and the propertics of it, 10%. 

Cod, the fiſh deſcribed, v. 329. A tiſhery for, 
carried on in the northern ſeas of Europe, 
ib. Account of the fiſhery at Newtound- 
land, 330. Method of curing the cod, 336. 
Riſe of the Engliſh, and decline ot the 
French fiſheries, 343. 

Coffee, where origmally found, with an ac- 
count of the diicovery of its properties, i. 
336. Where now cultivated, 339. Much 
uted in, and great exports of from, Arabia, 
340. Introduced into the Caribbee Hlands 
trom the Eaft, iv. 141. The tree and its 
berries deſcribed, 142. Method of culti— 
vating it, ib. Manner of preparing the 
berries tor ſale, 143. 

Cofee-horfes, the origin of, i. 336. Ineffec- 
tual attempt to ſuppreſs them at Conſtan- 
tinople, 337. Are opened in London, 339. 

Colbert, M. forms a French Eaſt India Com- 
pany, ii. Ic. His character as a financier, 


71. Miſtakes in his adminiſtration point- 


ed out, iv. 276. Subjects the French co- 


lonies to the oppreſſions of an excluſive 
company, 277. h 

Cold, the various effects produced by, in 
Hudſon's Bay, v. 303, 304- 
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Coligny, Admiral, firſt directed the attention 
of the French to ſettle in North America, 
v. 175. 


Colonizs, why they ſubmit readily to an in- 


vader, iii. 471. Diſtant, ought not to be 
left in the hands of chartered companies, 
iv. 242. General remarks on the eſtabliſh- 
ment of, 271. Diſtant colonies cannot 
long be retained by any government, 272. 
Reflections on the neglect ſhown by mo- 
ther-countries to their diſtant ſettlements, 
391. Different motives of colonization, 
445, 446. The belt plan for eſtabliſhing 
a new colony, v. 78. The firſt objects of 
attention in the formation of, vi. 114. The 
moral ſyſtem of, ib. Remarks on the de- 
tects in the political conſtitutions of the 
Britiſh American colonies, 116. 

Columbus, Chriſtopher, {ets out on his firſt 
voyage from Spain for the diſcovery of a 
new continent, ii. 386. Arrives at the 
Canary Ilflands, ib. Arrives at the Baha- 
ma lilands, 360. His friendly intercourſe 
with the natives, ib. Diſcovers St, Do- 
mingo, 361. Erects a fort, and leaves a 
garriton there, 364. Returns to Spain, ib. 
His tecond voyage, 365. Is attacked by 
the natives of St. Domingo, whom he de- 
teats, 306. Barbaritics exerciied there by 
the Spaniards, 368, Carries a colony of 
malefactors to St. Domingo, 370. Is 
brought back to Spain in irons, ib. Dies, 
371. Remarks on his hard fate, ib. 

Comedy, ſacred, the origin of, 1. 23. 

Comets, have probably given this earth oc- 
caſional ſhocks in traverling its orbit, ii. 
379. And produced thoſe great altera- 
Lions that have taken place on its ſurface, 
380. Superſtition traced from ſuch extra- 
ordinary events, ib. 

Commerce, the ſource of all improvements 
and civilization, i. 3, 4. Produces its own 
deſtruction, 6. Was revived firſt in Eu- 
rope by the Arabs, 11. Greatly deprefled 
under the feudal ſyſtem of government, 
13. Formation of the Hanſeatic league, 
15. Hiſtorical account of the trade to 
India, 81, 82. The operations of, philoſo— 
phically conſidered, ii. 313. The ſpirit of 
finance always injurious to, iv. 261. De- 
fined, vi. 347. Hiſtorical deduction of the 
progrets of, ib. Conſequences of the diſ- 
covery of the Eaſt and Weſt Indies to 
Spain, Portugal, and Holland, 348. Rite 
of the Dutch commerce, 349. How im- 
proved by the Engliſh, 351. Complexion 
of the French commerce, 352. Nature of 
the German commerce, with the obſtacles 
to it, 353. Iron, an advantageous article 


of commerce to the northern nations, ib. 
The happy operations ot commercial in- 
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duſtry, 355. Character of a merchant, 
with his neceſſary objects of attention, ib. 
Inſtructions to merchants, 359. Remarks 
on the political ſhackles impoſed on trade, 
367. A free trade among all nations 
would cauſe all nations to proſper, 373. 
The mutual correſpondence between trade 
and agriculture, 374, 375- 


Commons, houſe of, in England, origin and 


growth of, vi. 254 Advantages of this 
repretentative body to the people, 259. 
Its defects pointed out, 262. 

Comora Iſiunds, in the Mozambique chan- 
rel, deſcribed, i. 417. 

Compaſs, the invention of, firſt applied to 
navigation by prince Henry of Portugal, 
i. 25. Great improvements in navigation 
produced by, vi. 334. 


Conception, town of, in Chili, deſcribed, iii. 


I 50. 

Condamine, M. his account of Peruvian for- 
tifications, iii. 27. 

Confucius, the Chineſe legiſlator, an account 
of his religious and political principles, i. 
126. 

Conqueſts are only made to be loſt again, vi. 
81. 

Confiantine the Great the founder of the ec- 
cleſiaſtical dominion of the church of Rome, 
vi. 218. 

Conflantinople, the Indian commerce trans- 
ferred from Alexandria to that city, i. 85. 
Cautes that produced its deſtruction, 88. 
Inheritance how ſecured there, iii. 130. 

Contraband trade originates in tyranny, vi. 
I21. 

Cook, Captain, the reſult of his laſt voyage 
referred to, for determining the queſtion 
of a north-weſt paſſage to the Eaſt Indies, 
vi. 316. 

Coolies, an account of that people, i. 76. 

Copenhagen, general account of that city, iv. 
265, 206. 

Cophts of Egypt, account of thoſe people, 
iv. 5. 

Copper, peculiar art of the ancient Peruvians 
in manufacturing it, iii. 3I. 

Cordeleirias mountains, the courſe of, de- 
ſcribed, ii. 423. Give rife to the great 
river Oroonoko, iii. 64. Their ſtupendous 
ſize a ſource of aſtoniſhment, 84. Philoſo- 
phical inquiry after their origin, 85. Ex- 
hibit evidences of having been volcanos, 
89. Deſcriptive particulars relating to 
them, ib. Their vegetable productions, 
90, 91. Animals peculiar to theſe moun- 
tains, 106. 

Coromandel, coaſt of, general account of its 
productions and inhabitants, i. 101. Pro- 
greſs of the Dutch ſettlements there, 226. 
This country, why neglected by Euro- 
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peans at their firſt arrival in India, 381. 
On what ideas the firſt European colonies 
there were eſtabliſhed, 382. Account of 
their cotton manufactures, 383. Nature 
and amount of the trade carried on there 
by Europeans, 386. Poſſeſſions of the En- 
gliſh on this coaſt, 388. Cudalore, ib. 
Maſulipatan, 389. Territories in the De— 
can, 390. Account of Madras, 392. The 
province of Bengal, 397. £Englih method 
of collecting revenues there, 4380. 

Corporations, trading, injurious to induſtry, 
i. 303. 

Corregidor, his office in Peru, iii. 202. | 

Cortes, Fernando, is deputed by Velaſquez 
to undertake the conqueſt of Mexico, ii. 
375- His force in ſhips and men, 376. 
Reduces the natives of Vabaſco, ib. Ac- 
count of his Indian miſtreis Marina, 378. 
His negotiations with Montezuma, 381. 
Burns his ſhips, and marches towards the 
city of Mexico, 382. Meets with oppo- | 
fition from the natives of Tlaſcala, ib. 
Makes an alliance with the Tlaſcalans, 
who aſſiſt him with men, 388. Is charm- 
ed with the glittering ornaments of the 
Mexican buildings, ib. Arreſts the empe— 
ror, 386. Defeats Narvaez, who was ſent 
to ſuperſede him, and aſſociates his men, 
387. Inſurrection of the Mexicans againſt 
the Spaniards, 389. Dangers attending his 
retreat to Tlaſcala, 390. Owes his ſafety 
to ſeizing the Mexican royal ſtandard, 
391, 392. Reduces the Mexican provinces, 
394. Diſcovers a conſpiracy among his 
troops to aflaſſinate him, ib. Reduces the 
capital city of Mexico, 295. His brutal 
treatment of the emperor Guatimozin, 
396. Regulations made by ,him on ſub— 
jecting the country, 429. His character 
eſtimated, ih. 

Cotton manufacture and trade on the coaſt 
of Coromandel, curious particulais relative 
to, 1. 333, 414- 

Cotton ſhrub, method of cultivating it, iv. 
140. Deſcription of its ilowers and pods, 
141. The cotton, how freed from the 
ſeeds, ib. 

Country, native, the love of, a factitious ſen- 
timent, iii. 273. 

Courage is diminiſhed by the increaſe of ſol- 
diers, vi. 331. 

Codories, a principal article of export from 
the Maldivia Iflands, i. 350. Why uſed as 
coin by the Chineſe, ii. 275. 

Crab Iſland deſcribed, iv. 258. Engliſh and 
Daniſh attempts to ſettle on it prevented 

dy the Spaniards, who make no uſe of it 
themſelves, 259. 

Credit defined, and its operations explained, 

vi. 440. Private and public diſtinguiſhed, 


8 


_ 


ib Why England, Holland, and France, 
are the nations that owe the greateſt ſums 
on public credit, 441. Why thoſe nations 
which have molt reſources are moſt in 
debt, 442. Arguments in favour of con- 
tracting public debts conlidered, 443. The 
ruinous tendency of borrowing on public 
credit ſhown, 445. Conſequences of na- 
tional bankruptcy, 446. 

Creoles in Spanith America, who, and their 
character, iii. 189. Of the Caribbee Iflands, 
deſcription and character of, iv. 154, 156. 

Cromavell, Oliver, the motives of his entering 
into a war with the Dutch, i. 318. His 
ſtipulations with them regarding Eat In- 
dia affairs, 319. His motives for attacking 
the Spaniards in the Weſt Indies, iii. 415. 

Cronſtadt, the harbour of Peterſburgh, de- 
{cribed, ii. 267. ; | 

Croſat, a French merchant, obtains an exclu- 
live grant of the trade of Louiſiana, v. 201. 
Reſigus his charter, ib. 

Cruſades, thoſe romantic undertakings fa- 
vourable to the civil liberties of Europe, 
1. 93. And to commerce, vi. 348, 388. 

Cruſade, a tax levied in Spain, and en the 
Spaniſh American colonies, iii. 211. Re- 
flections on the privileges purchaſed by it, 
ib. 

Cuba, its firſt diſcovery, ſituation, and extent, 
iv. 187. Untortunate hiitory of the sa- 
cique Hatuey, ib. Motives that led to 
the firſt ſettlement of the Spaniards at 
Havannah, 189. A company formed to 
trade with, ib. Spaniſh government, 190. 
Preſent number of inhabitants, 196. Pro- 
duce, 197. Articles of exportation, ib. 
Bees introduced there, and furnith great 
quantities of wax, 198. The culture of 
tobacco checked, 199. Commerce, 200. 
Revenue, ib. Cedar ſhips built there, 201. 
Account of Havannah and its harbour, ib. 

- Strepgth of the fortifications, and how to 
be attacked, 202. 

Cubagua, or Pearl Ifland, account of, iv. 167. 
The pearl fiſhery there exhauſted, 169. 
Reaſons why the Spaniards retain it, id. 
Character of the preſent inhabitants, 170. 

Cudalore, on the coait of Coromandel, pur- 
chaſed and improved by the Englith, i. 
388. Employment of the natives, 389. 

Cumana, the coaſt of, diicovered, and the 
conduct of the firſt Spaniſh adventurers 
there, iii. 62. The diſtrict of, granted to 
Las Caſas to colonize, 63. Cauſes of his 
ill ſueceſs, ib. Preient ſtate of the ſettle- 
ment, 64. 

Curaſſou, the iſland of, taken from the Spa- 
niards by the Dutch, deſcribed, iv. 216. 
Nature of the trade carried on there, 222. 
Duties paid on commodities there, ib. 
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Curcuma, or Indian ſaffron, deſcription and 
uſes of that plant, 1. 367. | 

Cuſco, the ancient capital city of Peru, de- 
ſcribed, iii. 102. Preſent number of inha- 
bitants, 103. 

Cuſtoms, general, inquiry into the origin of, 
i. 231. 


D. 


Dagobert, king of France, in the ſeventh 
century, excites a ſpirit of induſtry and 
traffic among his ſubjects, ii. 4. 

D' Aguire, a Spaniſh aiiventurer, his plun- 
dering expedition into the interior parts 
of South America, and deſperate conduct, 
iii. 304. 

Dairo ot Japan, the nature of his dignity 
and office, i. 150. 

Dances, the movements of, more ſignificant 
among rude nations than in poliſhed ſo— 
ciety, v. 137. 

Darien, the gulf of, diſcovered by Columbus, 
iii. 3. The province of, becomes a place 
of refuge for Spaniſh adventurers, who had 
been defeated and diſperſed in their at- 
tempts on ee continent of America, 5. 
Peculiar cuftoms of the natives, ib. The 
country deſcribed, 43. Arrival of a co- 
lony of Scots, ib. Their ſettlement pre- 
vented by political influence, 44 Unſuc— 
ceſsful attempt of the Spaniards to colo— 
nize this diſtrict, ib. The iſthmus onght 
to be cut through to open a communica- 
tion with the South Sea, 259. 

Dauphin 1/tand, at the mouth of the Mobile, 
deſcribed, v. 200. 

Debt, reflections on impriſonment for, i. 342. 
Regulations propoted to check the con- 
tracting of, iv. 262, 263. NEE 

Deities, pagan, the probable origin of, iii. 
276. 

B Lord, relieves the diſtreſſed colo- 
niits in Virginia, vi. 36. His character, 
37. 

8 account of the Dutch ſettlement 
there, iv. 239. 

Denmark, piraucal expeditions of the ancient 
inhabitants of, 11. 173. Their diſpoſition 
to plunder accounted tor, 194. Their na- 
tive fiercenels improved by the fanguinary 
religion of Wodin, ib. Their morals cor- 
rected by converſion to Chriſtianity, 175. 
Turn their attention to induſtry and trade, 
ib. Engage in a trading voyage to Cey- 
lon, 176. Form a ſettlement in Tanjour, 
177. An Eaſt India Company eſtabliſhed 
atter the failure of two preceding attempts, 
178. Preſent conſtitution of the Company, 
183; 184. Regulation of the trade to Chi- 


na, 186. Ihe circumſtances of this na- 


( 
tion not favourable to an extenſive” Eaſt 
India trade, 189. A Daniſh ſettlement 
formed in Guinea for a ſlave trade, vnder 
an excluſive company, iv. 86. Character 
of their agent Schilderop, ib. Captain 
Monk's attempt to find a north-weſt paſſ- 
age into the Pacific Ocean, 254. The 
Danes throw themſelves under the power 
of their king, to eſcape that of their no- 
bles, 255. Settle the iſland of St. Thomas, 
256. Purchaſe the ifland of Santa Cruz, 
261. Review of the productions and trade 
of th=ir American iſlande, 263. Review of 
the European dominjons of, 264. Climate 
of, 207. Number of inhabitants, ib. Spe- 
cies of taxes levied on them, ib. Naval 
ſtrength of the kingdom, 268. Regula- 
tions propoſed for its improvement, 209. 

Denonuille, governor of Canada, his treache- 
rous treatment of the [roquois, v. I 59. 

Deſcartes, his character, vi. 466. 

De/eaden, account of that iſland, iv. 352. 

Deſpotifim is not juſtined, even by making a 
good uſe of it, vi. 236, 237. The form of 
government under, never fixed, 273, 298. 

Deſrouleaux, Lewis, a Negro flave, his good 
tortune and generolity to his matter, iv. 


94- 

Dewvi-cottah, revolutions of that ſettlement, 
i. 386. 

Dep aki nature of that office and dignity in 
rhe Barbary ttates, deſcribed, iv. 18. 

Dialogue between the author and a miniſter 
of itate, on the arcana of government, vi. 
424- 

Diamonds, the moſt ſplendid repreſentation 
of opulence, iii. 348. The ſeveral varie- 
ties of, 349. Natural hiſtory of this ge:y, 
ib. Experiments with, in a burning-glais, 
351. And in fire, ib, The ſeveral known 
diamond mines enumerated, 353. In what 
ſtate found, ib. Extraordinary one bought 
for the empreſs of Ruſha, 3:4. Diamonds 
diſcovered in Brazil, ib. Regulations im- 
poſed on the trade of, 355. In what ſtate 
the Brazil diamonds are tound, 356. 

Diodorus Siculus, his account ot the ſuppol- 
ed ancient iſland of Atalantis, i. 26. | 

Dijcontents, political, evaporate by the li- 
perty of complaint, 1. 338. | 

Diſcoveries, uieful, why chance has always 
more ſhare in them than ingenuity, iii. 
266. v. 116, 

Di/putes, religious, the good tendency of, iii. 
224. 

5 Bertrand, his character, iv. 364. 
Sent from France to fettle and govern the 
Buccanneers at St. Domingo and Tortuga, 
365. Difficulty of his taſk, ib. His aſh. 
duity in reconciling them to ſettlement 
and cultivation, 366. Supplies them with 
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women, ib. Improves the colony by the 
aſcendant he gained over their minds, 367. 
Meditated the conqueſt of the whole iſland 
for France, 407. 

Domingo, St. diſcovered by Columbus, ii. 
361. Deſcription of the iſland and inha- 
bitants, 362. 
363. A fort built and a garriſon left there 
by Columbus, 364. Columbus's ſecond ar- 
rival there, ib. Battle between the Spa- 
niards and the inhabitants, 366. They re- 
ſolve to ſtarve the Spaniards, 367. Cruel- 
ties exerciſed by the Spaniards, ib. A re- 
cruit of malefactors from the Spaniſh pri- 
ſons brought to the iſland, 369. The na- 
tives reduced to flavery, 373. And at 
length extinguithed, 374. The culture of 
cochineal introduced into this iſland, 438 
The northern coaſt of this iſland ſettled by 
ſome French refugees, termed Buccanneers, 
Vit. 411. Decline of the Spaniſh colony 
there, 413. Attack of, by Penn and Ve- 
nables, 4179. The waſte of inhabitants in 
the mines ſupplied from Africa, iv. 181. 
The iſland weakened by emigration to the 
continent of America, 182. Suffers by pil- 
lage, ib. Preſent ſtate of the Spaniſh co- 
Jony, 183. The plain of Vega-Keal re- 
commended to the cultivation of the 
French, 186. Dimenſions of the ifland, 
361. Appearance of the coaſts, ib. Cli- 
mate, ib. A povernor ſent from France 


to regulate and ſettle the Buccanneers | 


there and at Tortuga, 365. A ſupply of 
women tent to them, 366. Improvements 
of the colony, 367. Their trade opprefled 
by new regulations, 369. The Company 
ot St. Louis formed, to extend cultivation 
to the ſouthward, 372. Ruin of this com- 
pany, ib. Diſturbance in the colony, occa- 
ſioned by an ill ſupply of ſlaves by the In- 
dia Company, 374. Rapid improvement 
of, ſince, 375. French ſettlements to the 
ſouthward, 377. Town of St. Louis, 378. 
Its territory and produce, 1b. 
Cayes, 380. Means of improving this 
town, 381. Ihe imugpling trade the 
great ſupport of thele ſettlements, 384. 
Diſadvantages of the ſouthern ſettlements, 
ib. Settlements to the weſtward, 385. 
Town of Port au Prince deſtroyed by an 
earthquake, and rebuilt on the ſame ſpot, 
388. Town of St. Marc, 389. Mineral 
waters diſcovered in the territory of Go- 
naves, 391. Remarks on the neglect 
ſhown by mother-countries to diſtant co- 
lonies, ib. Account of the Mole of St. 
Nicholas, which ſeparates the weſtern from 
the northern part of the colony, 393. Town 


of Bombardopoiis, 394. Port Paix, ib. The 


plain of the Cape, 395. Town of St. Fran- 


Their religion and cuſtoms, 
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cis, ih. 'E 8 of the iſland to . 
399. Summary view of its population, 
produce, and manufactures, 401. Treat. 
ment of the Negro ſlaves, 403. General 
view of the towns, ib. Connections of the 

iſland with foreign nations, 404. Is di- 
ſtreſſed in times of war, 405. Advantages 
that might be made in the harbour at Fort 
Dauphin, 426. Hiſtorical review of the 
conteſts between the French and Spaniards 
on the iſland, 407. Remarks on the ſettle. 
ment of boundaries between their poſſeſ- 
fions, 410. Meaſures proper to be taken 
by the French againſt invaſion, 412. 

Dominica, was one of the iſlands left to the 
native Caribs by the Engliſh and the French, 
v. 80. Is ceded by the French to the En- 
gliſh, 88. Its preſent ſtate of population 

and cultivation, 89. Diſputes between the 
Engl.ſh there, and the neighbouring French 
iſlands, about the latter protecting refugee 
debtors, 90. Is made a tree port, 92. Ad- 
vantages of its ſituation, ib. Regulations 
eſtabliſhed in this iſland concerning free 
Negroes, 94. 

Drake, Sir Francis, his ſueceſſes againſt the 
Spaniards 1n America, v. 280. 

Draper, _ apoſtrophe to her A, 1 
361, © 

Dreſden porcelain, the beſt imitation of Chi- 
na ware made in Europe, ii. 289. 

Drucourt, Madame de, her gallant behavi- 
our at the ſiege of Louiſbourg, v. 266, 
267. 

Druids, ancient, a detail of their doctrines 
and rites, v. 282. Are ſeverely treated by 
the Romans, 283. Their religion ſupplant- 
ed by Chriſtianity, ib. 

Drunkenne/s, general conſequences of this 
vice, iii. 155. Is peculiarly deſtructive to 
the natives of America, ib. 


Dudley, Governor of Jamaica, his character, 


8, 

Du 1 M. his method of preparing flour 
to keep in the Caribbee — without 
ſpoiling, iii. 399. 

Dumplers, a religious ſect in Pennſylvania, 
origin of, vi. 14. Their city Euphrates, ib. 
Their peculiar mode of life, 15, Their 
dreſs and food, ib. Their marriages and 
regulation of property, 16. 

Duncan, Colonel, governor of New York, 
his prudent adminiſtration in that colony, 
v. 377. Reſigns on account of the 1evo- 
lution in England, 378. 

Dung, how far it will aſſiſt tillage, v. $7. 
Dupleix, his judicious management as go- 
vernor of Chandernagore, 11. 96. Is mace 
governor of Pondicherry, Is prevailed 
on to oppole the ichemes of Bourdennais, 
99. Defends Prudicherry againk the En. 
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gliſh, ib. Aims at ſecuring a French do- 
minion in Indoſtan, 113. Confers the ſu- 
baſhip of the Decan on Salabat Jing, 114. 
and the nabobſhip of the Carnatic on 
Chunda Saeb, ib. Acquires an immenſe 
territory forthe French for theſe ſervices, ib. 
Is inveited with the dignity of nabob, 116. 

Dutch, their oppoſition to Philip IT. of Spain, 

i. 178. Attempt the diſcovery of a pal- 
ſage to China and Japan, through the 
northern ſeas, 179. Form a Company to 
trade with India, and ſend out ſhips, 180. 
Attempt a trade with Java, ib. Their 
Eaſt India Company eſtabliſhed, 18. Their 
conteſts with the Portuguele in the Indian 
ſeas, 183. Attempt to open a commerce 
with China, 188. Eſtabliſh a ſetilement 
on the iſland of Formoſa, 186. Ignomi- 
nious conditions on which they are allow- 
ed to trade with Japan, 191. Articles of 
their trade with Japan, 192. Exclude the 
Portugueſe from the Molucca iſlands, 195. 
Meaſures taken by them to ſecure a mo— 
nopoly of the ſpice trade, ib. 201. Their 
motives for retaining poſſeſſion of Timor, 
204. and Celebes, 209. Eſtabliſh a trade 
with Borneo for pepper, ib. and with Su- 
matra for pepper and tin, 214. View of 
their trade with Siam, 216, How they 
gained an eſtabliſhment in Malacca, 217. 

Aſſiſt the king of Candy in driving the For- 
tugueſe out of Ceylon, 218. From whence 
they procure their cinnamon, 224 The 
terms to which they have reduced the king 
of Candy, 225. Account of their factories 
on the coaſt of Coromandel, 226. Review 
of their trade there, ib. Supplant the 
Portugueſe in Malabar, 227. The nature 
of the trade carried on by them there, ib. 

The motives of their forming a ſettlement 
at the Cape of Good Hope, 228. Remarks 
on their ſyſte m of policy at the Cape, 242. 
And in Java, 245. How they acquired an 
excluſive trade with Bantam, 247. with 
Cheribon, 243. and with Mataram, ih. 

Def: aud tne natives in their dealings, 250. 
Cauſes of the proſperity of their Eaſt India 
Company, 264. Cauſes of the decline of 
the Company, 266. Their Eaſt In lia wars, 

270. Avutes of adminiſtration there, 274. 

Remed1's propoted adapted to the evils, 

275- Importance of this company to the 
republic, 288. Degeneracy of the Dutch 
nation, 293. Endeavour to irritate the na- 
tives of India againſt the firſt Englich ad- 
venturers, 309. Commencement of hoſti- 
lities, which are accommodated by a treaty 
between the two companies, 310. Expel 
the Engliih cruelly from Amboyna, 312. 

Ill treatment of the Dutch at. Baffora, how 
retaliated by Baron Knyphauſen, 353. Pre- 


ſurance loſt, 250. 
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ſent ſtate of their intercourſe with China, 
ii. 307. and India, 322. Their rapid ex- 
ertions againſt the eaſtern ſettlements of 
their enemies the Spaniards, upon the for- 
mation of their republic, iii. 285. Eſta- 
blith a Weſt India Company, and attack 
Braril, ib. Their great ſuccefles againſt 
the Portuguete by tca, 287. Reduce all 
the coaſt of Brazil, 258. Affairs of that 
colony under their adminiſtration, 296. 
Are expelled from Brazil, 290. Were the 
firſt people that promoted a commercial in- 
tercourſe among the nations of Europe, 
iv. 214. Deſcription of their American 
iſlands, 216. The advantages derived from 
them, 221. Poflels themſelves of Suri- 
nam, 227. Reflections on the ſtate of the 
Dutch American colonies, 246. Amount 
ot their publie debts, 245. Their manu- 
factures depreſſed by taxes, ib. Decline 
of their herring hſkeries, ib. Their navi- 
gation reduced, 240. Their commiſſion 
trade diminiſhed, ib. The trade of in- 
Veſt their money in 
the funds of other vations, ib. Precati- 
onineis of their fituation, 251. The ad- 
vantages the induſtry of the Dutch gave 
them over the wealth of the Spaniards and 
Portuguele, vi. 349. 


* 
F 
4% 


Earth, the great changes it has undergone 


trom natural caules, one ſource of the ſu- 
p=ritition of mankind. i ii. 380, 381. Com- 
pariton between the Old and the New 
World, v. 289. Attempt to account for 
the diſpoſition of land and ſea, 290. The 
equipuile of, how ſupported, ib. Pheno- 
mena which indicate the continents of A- 
merica to have been more recently left by 
the ocean than thoſe ct the Old World, 
291, 292. Has undergone various changes, 
vi. 397. 


Earthquikes, the prognoftics of, in Peru, iii. 


92, 93. 


Eaft India trade, the firſt cultivators of, in 


Europe, 1. 1a. 
Eft 1 Companies. 


——, Dutch, the eſtabliſhment of, i. 


181. Cauſes of the proſperity of, 264. 
Cantes of its decline, 266, 267. Importance 
of this Company to the republic, 288. 

ſengliſh, firſt formed, i. 305. Ob- 


jections made to the monopoiy of, 323. A 
ſecond Ergith Company formed, 325. The 
two Compar ies united, 326. Private trade 
between one port and another, encouraged 
in the Eaſt by the Englih Company, 418. 
The Company has flouriſh-d under all its 
The Englith Company no 


reſtraints, 419. 
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longer a mercantile aſſociation, but a ter- 
ritorial power, 427. Great military eſta- 
bpliſhment ſupported by the Engliſh in In- 
dia, ib. Compariſon between the conduct 
of the Engliſh and other India Companies. 
430. Their Bengal adminiſtration corrupt- 
ed, 431. Their commercial oppreſſions, 
432. Parliamentary regulations of the 
Company's affairs, 442. Internal arrange- 
ment made by the Company, 444. The 
Company's circumitances improve, 449. 
, French, formed by M. Colbert, ii. 
10. Terms of, 11. 
of Martin the director, 58, Cauſes of the 
decline of the French Company, 59. Si- 
tuation of the Company at the tall of 
Law's ſyſtem, 90. European trades re- 
duced to acquire territorial poſſeſſions in 


Indoſtan for their own ſecurity there, 112. 


Cauſes of the ill fortune of the French ir 
India inquired into, 128. The French 
Company opprefſed by the government, 
127. New regulations of, 129. The ex- 
clufive privileges of the Company ſulpend- 
ed, 131. Review of their circumſtances 
at this time, 132. The Company cede all 
their effects to government, 139. | 

— , Danith, formed, 11. 176. A new 
one eſtabliſhed, 178. A third Companz 
formed on the failure oi the laſt, ib. The 
conſtitution of this Company explained, 

79. A new charter granted to it, 183. 
Review of the preſent ſtate of, the Compa- 
ny, 187. ; 

, Auſtrian, at Oſtend, views which 
led to the formation of, ii. 192. Its ſuc- 
ceſsful beginning, 193. Is oppoled by the 
Dutch and Engliſh, 194. Is bargained 
away by the court of Vienna, 195. 

, A >wediſh Company eitabliſhed, 
ii. 200. Great profits made by, 201. Hi. 
ſtorical review of their trade, 202. 


—— — 


219. Failure ot, ib. 

Diſcuſſion of the queſtion, whether the 
Eaſt India trade ought to be conducted by 
excluſive companies, or laid open, ii. 326. 
The nature of the India trade ſtated, 337. 
Why it mult be carried on by aſſociatlons, 
333. Whole intereſt it would be to unite 
in one company, 341. The origin of their 
excluſive privileges, 344. The political 
concerns of a company ſhould be veited in 
the ſtate, 346. 

ao ii. weve policy, h:orical review of, in 
the Chriſtian church, vi. 287. 

Education in ſavage and in civilized ſociety. 
contraſted, ii. 465, 466. 

Egypt, a country tuli of the ruins of its an- 
cient protperity, i. 39. Was intended by 
Alexander the Great as the ſeat of empire, 


INDEX. 


Wile adminiitration 


, Pruflian, eſtabliſhed at Emden, ii. 


and the centre of trade for the whole 
world, 82. Its capital, Alexandria, ren. 
dered the mart for Eaſtern commerce, un- 
der Ptolemy and his ſucceſſors, ib. The 
nature and manner of conducting this trade 
deſcribed, 83. Amazing extent of its trade 
and opulence, 84. Was annexed to the 
Eaſtern empire, 85. Its final decay, ib. 
Its connection with Venice under the Ma. 
melucs, 88. The antiquity of, compared 
with that of China, ii. 284. Its boundaries 
and extent, iv. 4 The climate, ib. The 
fertility of the country owing to the Nile, 
ib. Diſtribution of lands, 5. Claſſes of the 
inhabitants, ib. Government, 7. The beys, 
how promoted, and their authority, 8. The 
troops, ib. Taxes and trade, 9. Duties 
upon commerce, 11. The climate of, an- 
ciently rendered unhealthy by the cultiva- 
tion of rice, vi. 58. 

El Dorada, current traditions of a rich coun- 
try of that name in the interior parts of 
Guiana, iv 286. 

Elivabeth, Queen of England, her character, 

i. 304 Her ſpeech to the Houſe of Com- 
mons, relating to the Eaſt India charter, 
305. Her policy in completing the refor- 
mation, v. 286. Her attention to the rail. 
ing a maritime itrength, vi. 3;0. 

Emerald, a gem peculiar to America, iii. 33. 
Produced in the province of New Grena- 
da, 74 How found, ib. 

Emigration, hint to the governors of coun- 


tries how to prevent it, i. 378. Reflections 


on the propenſity to, in Sweden, ii. 205. 
Encyclopedia, character of that great work, 

vi. 469. | 
England, general view of the manners of the 
people in the fifteenth century, i. 20. 

Formerly ravaged by northern invaders, 
is again thrown into confulion by William 
the Conqueror introducing the feudal go- 
vernment, i. 300. Low ſtate of commerce 
during the feudal ages, 301. Wholeſome 
regulations ot Henry VII. for emaucipat- 
ing the common people, ib. The true prin- 
ciples of trade miſunderſtood at that time, 
302. Flemiſh workmen who arrive there 
ill treated by the natives, 303. Manutac- 
tures introduced by the Spaniſh oppreſſions 
in the Netherlands, and the perſecution of 
the Proteftants in France, 304. Improve- 
ment of trade and navigation under Queen 
Elizabeth, ib. Formation of the Eait In- 
dia Company, 305. The principles on 
which this company formed their Eaſtern 
ſettlements, 397. Meet with diſappoint- 
ments, 303. Acquire a ſhare of the ſpice 
trade with the Dutch, 309. Hoſtilities 
between the two companies accommodat- 
ed by a treaty, 310. Are ill uſed by the 
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Dutch at Amboyna, 3r2. Engagement 
between Captain Beſt and the Portugueſe, 
313. Aſſiſt Scah Abbas in expelling the 
Portugueſe from Ormus, 315. A trade 
eſtabliſhed at Gombroon by the Engliſh, 
ib, Their India trade neglected during 
the civil war under Charles I. 318. Revi- 


val of, under Oliver Cromwell, 319, Why 


excluded from Japan, ib. The India Com- 
pany ill treated by Charles II. 320. Ini- 
quitous conduct of Joſias Child and his 
brother, 332. Are reduced by Aurengzebe 
to ſubmiſſion, 322. 
tion that depoled James II. on Eaſt India 
affairs, 323. A ſecond Eaſt India Compa- 
ny formed, 325. The two united, 326. 
Their ſettlement at Pulocondor deſtroyed 
by the Macaſſar garriſon, ib. Overpower 
the French in the Eaſt, 327. Meaſures 
taken to improve the trade of the Red Sea, 
345. Eſtabliſh a factory at Maſcate, in 
the Perſian Gulf, 355. Account of their 
factory at Anjengo, on the coaſt of Mala- 
bar, 361. 
Angria the pirate, 372. How they acquir- 


ed an aſcendency over Surat, 374. Re- | 


duce the town of Baroche, 375. and the 
iſland of Salſette, 376. Their trade and 
improvements at Bombay, 378. How ex- 
poſed to conteſts with the Marattas, 380. 
Their poſſeſſions on the coaſt of Coroman- 
del, 388. Cudalore, ib. Maſulipatan, 389. 
Territories in the Decan, 390. Account 
of Madras, 392. 
the Nabob of Arcot, ib. War with Hyder 
Ali Khan, 394. Account of their ſettle- 
ment on the iſland of Sumatra, ib. Tbeir 
new tettlement at Balambangan deſtroyed, 
396. Their pollellions and trade in Ben- 
gal, 413, 437. Remarks on the general 
affairs of their India Company, 419. The 
territorial power of the Eaſt India Compa- 
Ry precarious, 423. Their adminiſtration 
corrupted, 431. Are accuſed of monopo- 
lizing rice guring the famine in Bengal, 
436. The admmiſtration of the Company 
ordered under parliamentary inſpection, 
440. Are accuſed of uſing the French ill 
in Bengal, ii. 145. Remarks on their 
Eaſtern policy, 164. | 

Attempt a pallage into Perſia by the 
Wolga aud the Caſpian Sea, ii. 255. Pre- 
ſent ſtate of their intercourſe with China, 
308. General review of their conduct in 
india, 322. Their firſt ſettlement in the 


bay of Honduras, 481, 484. 

Hiſtory of the contract to ſapply the 
Spaniſh American ſettlements with Ne- 
groes, ili. 191. Account of their ſcheme 
tor depriving Spain of their Mexican do- | 
minions, 250, Cauſe of the connectiou be- 


Effects of the revolu- 


Aſſiſt the Marattas in reducing 


— 


Their connections with | 


INDEX. 
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5re 
tween England and Portugal, 363. Na- 
ture of the Portugal trade, ib. Remarks 
on the decline of this trade, 368, 369. 
Settle the iſland of St. Chriſtopher's in 
conjunction with the French, iii. 408. Mo- 
tives ot Cromwell for attacking the Spani- 
ards in the Weſt Indies, 415. The iſland 
of Jamaica taken, 418. How the Engliſh 
gained a ſuperiority over the Dutch in the 
political ſyſtem of Europe, 443. Remarks 
on the political publications there, 452- 
War with Spain in 1739, on account of 
their violent proceedings in the Welt In- 
dies 453, 454 Their political views, 458. 
Motives that, in 1755, led to the war with 


France, 459. Remarks on the mode of 


commencing this war, 460. National de- 
jection at the firſt events of the war, 463. 
Mr. Pitt appointed miniſter ; and his cha- 
racter, 465, Execution of Admiral Byng, 
ib. Conſequences of this example, 466. 
Eltabliſhment of the Marine Society, 467. 
Proſperous events of the war, ib. Mr. Pitt's 
plan of conduct examined, 473. Reflec- 
tions on the terms of the peace, 482. Par- 
ticulars relating to their trade on the coaſt 
of Africa, iv. 6). Origin of their African 
Company, 84. Amount of their ſlave trade, 
85. Their connections with the Daniſh A- 
merican iſlands, 263. 

How the Englith irritated the Caribs a- 
gainſt them, iv. 310. Political view of 
England, v. 1. State of, when ſettlements 
firſt began to be formed on the American 
iſlands, 2. Plan of policy purſued by Hen- 
ry VII. 4. Character of James I. 5. The 
people oppoſe his arbitrary principles, 7. 
Review of the civil war between Charles 
I. and his parliament, 9. The population 
of the Britiſh American iſlands in great 
meaſure owing to this war, 10. The good 
policy of tranſporting felons to the Ameri. 
can plantations, 11. General view of the 
government of the American iſlands, ib. 
The cultivation of ſugar, how introduced 
into the American iſlands, x4. Motives 
for framing the Navigation Act, 15. Hi- 
ſtory of the ſugar trade, 1b. Conditions up- 
on which land in the American iſlands was 
ſold by the government, 95. Limitation of 
plantations, 96. Reſtraint impoſed on the 
property of the French planters in the ced- 
ed iflands, 98. III ſucceſs of raſh ſettlers 
on theſe iſlands, 99. General character of 
the Engliſh Weſt India iſlands, ib. The 
white inhabitants in, decreaſe in propor- 
tion to the increaie of Negroes, 100, Ve- 
nal ſpirit of the Engliſh, 102. Cauſes of 
the flouriſhing ſtate of their Welt India 
ſettlements, 103- Amount of the receipts 
from theſe colonies, 104. General chars: 
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ter of the city of London, 195. Reduction 
of Canada, 155. Cauſes of the failure of 
the attempt on Quebec in 1699, 161. 
Share the fur trade with the French, 178. 

Origin of the diſputes with the French 
in Canada, v. 262. Cauſes of their firſt ill 
ſucceſies againſt the French in America, 
270. Canada conquered, and ceded to the 
_ Engliſh, 296. Hiitory of the Englith ſet- 
tlements in North America, 279. Forma- 
tion of the South and North Virginia 
Companies, 2St. Hiſtory of religion in 
England, 282. Crafty uturpations of the 
Romith clergy over the people, 283. E- 
vents which facilitated the Reformation, 
286. Deſcription of Hudſon's Bay, 303. 
Of Newfoundland, 325. Cod fiſhery on 
the great bank, 329. Deſcription of No- 
va Scotia, 344. Account of New England, 
355. Laws tor the encouragement of the 
whale fiſhery, 371. New Belgia, after- 
ward New York, ſeized from the Dutch, 
377. And New Jerley, 384. Settlement 
of Pennſylvania, vi. S. Maryland, 29. Vir- 
ginia, 36. The two Carolinas, 45. Georgia, 
62. Florida, 70. Extent of the Britiſh 
territories in North America, 30. Pro- 
mote the culture of maize in their ſettle- 
ments, 88. Encourage the importation of 
- naval ſtores from America, 89. The im- 
portation of American iron abſurdly ob- 
ſtructed, 1. A free importation of it al- 
lowed, 92. The government oppoſe the 
deſire of ſome of the American colonies, of 
putting an end to Negro ſlavery, 195. Pub- 
lic diſtreſſes of, in the year 1763, 122. The 
colonies called upon for aſſiſtance, 123. 
The policy of this requiſition inquired into, 


INDEX. 


ſent Engliſi government, 256. Is the beſt 
conſtitution exiiting in the world, 261. Its 
detects pointed out, 263. The pretenſions 
of the Engl::h to a perpetual empire of the 
ſea, ridiculed. 339. Hiſtory of the Engliſh 
navy, ib. The injuſtice of impreſſing ſea. 
men condemned, 345. Their liberal pro- 
ſecution of commerce, 351. 

England, New. See New England. 

Enjſennda, M. de la, ſubſtitutes detached vel. 
{els inſtead of fleets of galleons, for carry- 
ing on the Spauiſh trade with America, iii. 
248. 

Entails of eſtates, unfavourable to popula- 
tion, Vi. 404. 

Enterpriſes, the principles that ſtimulate 
mankine to, ii. 254- 

Epicurus, his character, vi. 463- 

Ermine of Canada deicribed, v. 165. 

E/equibo, account ot the Dutch colony there, 
iv. 239. 

Efquimaux Indians deſcribed, with their 
manners and cuſtoms, v. 306. Are pecu- 
liarly expoſed to blindneſs and the ſcurvy, 

07. 

3 Prince, patronizes the formation of 
an Auſtrian Eaſt India Company at Oſtend, 
11. 192. 

Euphrates, à town built by the Dumplers 
in Pennlylvania, account of, vi. 14. 

Europe, why the modern inſtitutions of, are 
interior to thoſe of ancient Greece, i. 7. 
How the ſubjection of, to the northern in- 

vaders of the Roman empire, was facili- 
tated, 8. Barbariſm of, under theſe rude 
maſters, 9. The middle ages of, charac- 
terized, ib. Is invaded by the Normans 
and Arabs, 11. Firſt attempts at an Eaſt 
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. 124. American ſtamp act, paſſed, 129. India trade, 12. General view of the man- 

i And repeated, ib. Other duties impoſed ners of the principal nations ef, in the hi. * 
| in its ſtead, th. And repealed, except in teenth century, 18. The cruſades favour- 

the article of tea, 131. Bolton port bill. able to the civil liberties of, 93. Whether 

10 132. Commencement of the American | the connections of, with Aſia, be advan- 

14 war, 136. The American ftates aſſume tageous or not, ii. 112. A review of the 

independence, 167. Progrets of the war preſent ſtate of, 350. Perſonal liberty ©} 


more extenſive in, when the chain of feu- 


with them, 174. Cauſes in Britain which 
dal ſubordination was broken, than in an, 
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operated to the ill ſuccets of the American 
war, 170. Errors of their generals in A- 
merica, 180. War with France, 191. The 
mediation of Spain retuſed, 201. Divided 
Kate of England at this time, 203. 
Hiitorical review of the conttitution of 
the Britich government, vi. 283. Charic- 


ter of the teudal ſyſtem tramed there by 


William the Conqueror, ib. Magna Char- 


tormer times, iv. 115. Confuſion excited 
in, on account ot the Spaniſh ſucceſſion, v. 
156, 187. Review of the means by which 
this quarter of the world arrived at its 
preſent ſtate of civilization, vi. 228. Cauſes 
of the little influence the Turkith princes 
have in the affairs of, 233. The tranquil- 
lity ot, onght to be ſecured by means fimi- 
lar to that of the Germanic body, 251. 


ta obtained, 284. Growth of the Honte 


of Commons, ib. The government of Eu. Hiſtorical review of the hierarchy of the 
zabeth arbitrary, 255. Cauſes of the civil church of Rome, 286. The true policy of 
war under Charles I. traced, ib. "Che Europe defined, 312, 313. The firſt intro- 
crown granted to William III. under a duction of ſtanding armies, 322. War ex- 
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formal compact, ib. Analyſis of the pre- 
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of fortiſication invented by the Dutch, ib. 
War carried on now with more humanity 
than in ancient times, 329. Evils reſult— 
ing from the great increaſe of ſoldiers, 330. 
Progrels of military navies, 333, 334+ The 
ſuperiority of this quarter of the world 
over the reſt, reſulting from its naval 
ſtrength, 342. Is rendered more quiet at 
land, by the diverſion of hoſtilities to the 
ſea, ib. Hiſtorical deduction of the pro- 
greis of commerce in, 347. Induſtry, its 
importance to the exiſtence of the ſeveral 
ſtates of Europe, 353, 354. Arts and (ci- 
ences brought from Alia by the cruſaders, 
388. The alterations produced in, by ma- 
nufactures, 392. Its rude {tate in ancient 
times, 398. Evidences of its having been 
but thinly inhabited formerly, 399. The 
Roman conqueſts tended to depopuiation, 
401. The ancient forms of government 
unfavourable to population, ib. 302. Oii- 
gin of capital cities, 403. Population de- 
pendent, in great meaſure, on the diſtribu- 


tion of landed property, 404. Eſtimate of 


the good and evil reiulting from the dil- 
covery of the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, 412. 
Eufiatia, St. the iſland deſcribed, iv. 217. 
Its revolutions and preſcut produce, ib. 
Nature of the trade of that port, 223. 
Number of inhabitants, and their defence- 

leſs ſtate, 224. 


| 


Fairs, the principal places of trade during 
the infancy of commerce, i. 11. Method 
of carrying on trade there formerly, 13. ii. 
4. 

Fai#!and Miundt, account of the Britiſh at- 
tempt tu eſtabluh a ſettlement on them, 
iii. 256. . | 

Faj>:0ns, the extenſive influence of, iv. 59. 

Fernambucca, in Brazil, hiftorical deſcription 

_ 6: that government, iii. 330. | 

Fernando de Noronha, au iſland on the coall 
of Fernambucca in Brazil, deiciibed, ili. 

332, 

Fer:dal ſyſtem of government, the leading 
principles of, i. 12, 13. [The tyrannical 
irame of it, how undermined, 16. Origin 
of, vi. 229, 2309. Subliſts in Poland in all 
the vigour of 1ts primitive inſtitution, 246. 


Fez, account of this ſtate, and its inhabitauts, 


iv. 16. 

Flanders, trade and manufactures early cul- 
tivated there, i. 15. | 
Florida, diſcuverea by Ponce de Leon, v. 

116. ls neglected by the Spaniards, and 
imprudently managed by the French, ib. 
The French exterw,inared by the Spant- 
ards, 117. The Spanigzdy, in tut, exter- 
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minated by the French, 119. Was fir(t re- 
ſorted to by the Spaniards for ſlaves, vi. 
70. French ſettlers driven ont by the Spa- 
ards, 71. Is ceded to Britain, 74. The 
Spaniſh inhabitants retire to Cuba, 75- 
Regulation of this province by the En- 
gliſh, ib. A colony of Greeks brought 
over, 76. Advantageous ſituation of this 
country, 73. Eaſt Fiorida, a barren, ſandy 
ſoil, ib. Method of civilizing the Indian 
natives of Welt Flonda propoſed, ib. 79. 

Formoſa, a deſcription of that iſland, and its 
inhabitants, i. 186. Riſes to commercial 
Importance, by the ſettlement of the Dutch 
on it, and the arrival of a colony of Chi- 
nele refugees, ib. Heroic conduct of Hams 
broeck, when the iſland was belieged by 
Coxinga, 187. The Dutch expelled, 188. 
Why no European iettlement has fince 
been formed on that ifland, ib. 

Forreft, Captain, account of his voyage to 
New Guinea, in ſearch of fpices, 1. 280. 

Fortification, the art of, invented by the 
Dutch, vi. 325. | 

Fox, of Canada, deſcribed, v. 166. 

Fox, G-orge, the founder of the ſect of Qua- 
kers, his character, vi. 8. 

France, ſtate vi that kingdom under Lewis 
AI. i. 19. 

Character of Dagobert, King of, in the 
ſeventh century, ii. 4. Agriculture recom- 
mended by Charlemagne, 5. Trade pa- 
tronized by St. Lewis, 6. Improvements 
attended to by fublequent princes, 7. Firſt 
attempts of the French at naval adventures 
to the Eaſt, 9. Ili conducted ſettlement 
on Madagaicar, ib. An Eaſt India Com- 
pany formed by M. Colbert, 10. Make 
Surat the centre of their Eaſtern trade, 24. 
Undertake naval enterprites by the advice 
of Caron, their Jeader, 41. Send a fleet to 
Siam. 48. Cautes of their loſing the mar- 
ket of Cochi china, 56. Remarks on the 
political adininiltration of Lewis XIV. 57. 
Wiſe conduct of Martin, the director of 
the Euſt India Company, $58. Cautes of 
the decline of the Company, 59. Brief hi- 
ſ{torical view of the finances of France, 63, 
64. Extortions of the Lombards, 69. State 

of the French revenues at the death of 
Francis I. 70. Character of the duke de 
Sully, as 2 financier, ib. Character of M. 
Colbert, 71. Adminiitration of the duke 
vi Orleans, 73. Ideas of retormers, at this 
ſeaſon, ib. Ihe duke of Orleans inttitutes 
an office for the reviſion of public accounts, 
75. Law's famous ſcheme for retorming 
the finances, 76. State of the revenues at 
the death of Lewis AIV. 82. Apeſtrophe 
to the pictent king on the ſtate of the na- 
tion, 83. The Ute of Rourbon and Mau- 
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ter of the city of London, 195. Reduction 
of Canada, 185. Cauſes of the failure of 
the attempt on Quebec in 1699, 161. 
Share the fur trade with the French, 178. 
Origin of the diſputes with the French 
in Canada, v. 262. Cauſes of their firſt ill 
ſucceſies againſt the French in America, 
270. Canada conquered, and ceded to the 
Engliſh, 296. Hiſtoty of the Enpglith ſet- 
tlements in North America, 279. Forma- 
tion of the South and North Virginia 
Companies, 281. Hiſtory of religion in 
England, 282. Crafty uſurpations of the 
Romith clergy over the people, 283. E- 
vents which facilitated the Reformation, 
286. Deſcription of Hudſon's Bay, 303. 
Of Newfoundland, 325. Cod fiſhery on 
the great bank, 329. Deſcription of No- 
va Scotia, 344. Account of New England, 
355. Laws for the encouragement of the 
whale fiſhery, 371. New Belgia, after- 
ward New York, ſeized from the Dutch, 
377. And New Jerley, 384. settlement 
of Pennſylvania, vi. 8. Maryland, 29. Vir- 
ginia, 36. The two Carolinas, 48. Georgia, 
62. Florida, 70. Extent of the Britiſh 
territories in North America, 30. Pro- 
mote the culture of maize in their ſettle- 
ments, 88. Encourage the importation of 
naval ſtores from America, 89. The im- 
portation of American iron abſurdly ob- 
ſtructed, 31. A free importation of it al- 
lowed, 92. The government oppoſe the 
deſire of ſome of the American colonies, of 
putting an end to Negro ſlavery, 195. Pub- 
lic diſtreſſes of, in the year 1763, 122. The 
colonies called upon for aflittance, 123. 
The policy of this requiſition inquired into, 
124. American ſtamp act, paſſed, 129. 
And ee 9 ib. Other duties impoſed 
in its ſtead, ib. And repealed, except in 
the article of By 131. Bolton port bill, 
132. Commencement of the American 
war, 136. The American ftates aſſume 
independence, 167. Progrets of the war 
with them, 174. Cauſes in Britaio which 
operated to the ill ſuccets of the American 
war, 170. Errors of their generals in A- 
merica, 180. War with France, 191. The 
medliation of Spain retuſed, 201. Divided 
Kate of England at this time, 203. 
Hiſtorical review of the conttitution of 
the Britiih government, vi. 233. Charac- 
ter of the teudal ſyſtem framed there by 
William the Conqueror, ib. Magna Char- 
ta obtained, 254. 
of bons 1b. The government of El1- 
zabeth arbitrary, 255. Cauſes of the civil 
war. under Charles I. traced, ib. "Che 
crown granted to William III. under a 
formal compact, ib. Analyſis of the pre- 
2 


Growth of the lone 


INDEX. 


ſent Engliũli government, 256. Is the beſt 
conſtitution exiiting in the world, 261. Its 
detects pointed out, 263. The pretenſions 
of the Englith to a perpetual empire of the 
ſea, ridiculed, 339. Hiſtory of the Engliſh 
navy, ib. The injuſtice of impreſting ſea. 
men condemned, 345. Their liberal pro- 
ſecution of commerce, 351. 

England, New. See New England. 

Enſenada, M. de la, ſubſtitutes detached veſ- 
{els inſtead of fleets of galleons, for carry- 
ing on the Spanuith trade with America, iii. 
248. 

Entails of eſtates, unfavourable to popula- 
tion, vi. 404. 

Enterpriſes, the principles that ſtimulate 
mankind to, ji. 254- 

Epicurus, his character, vi. 463. 


 Ermine of Canada deicribed, v. 165. 


EJequibo, account ot the Dutch colony there, 
iv. 239. 

Eſquimanx Indians deſcribed, with their 
manners and cuſtoms, v. 306. Are pecu- 
liarly expoſed to blindneſs and the ſcurvy, 
307. 

Eugene, Prince, patronizes the formation of 
an Auſtrian Eaſt India Company at Oſtend, 

192. 

Enpbratin a town built by the Dumplers 
in Pennſylvania, account of, vi. 14. 

Europe, why the modern inſtitutions of, are 
interior to thoſe of ancient Greece, i. 7. 
How the ſubjection of, to the northern in- 
vaders of the Roman empire, was facilt- 
tated, $. Barbariſm of, under theſe rude 
maſters, 9. The middle ages of, charac- 
terized, ib. Is invaded by the Normans 
and Arabs, 11. Firſt attempts at an Eaſt 
India trade, 12. General view of the man- 
ners of the principal nations ef, in the hi- 
teenth century, 18. The cruſades favour- 
able to the civil liberties of, 93. Whether 
the connections of, with Aſia, be advan- 
tageous or not, ii. It2. A review of the 
preſent ſtate of, 359. Perſonal liberty 
more extenſive in, when the chain of feu- 
dal ſubordination was broken, than in any 
tormer times, iv. 115. Confuſion excited 
in, on account ot the Spaniſh ſucceſſion, v. 
186, 187. Review of the means by which 
this quarter of the world arrived at its 
preſent ſtate of civilization, vi. 228. Cauſes 

of the little influence the Turkiſh princes 
have in the affairs of, 233. The tranquil- 
lity ot, ought to be ſecured by means fimi- 
lar to that of the Germanic body, 251, 
Hiſtorical review of the hierarchy of the 
church of Rome, 286. The true policy of 
Europe defined, 312, 313. The firſt intro- 


duction of ſtanding armies, 322. War ex- 


tended by this innovation, 325. The art 
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INDEX. 


of fortification invented by the Dutch, ib. 
War carried on now with more humanity 
than in ancient times, 329. Evils reſult— 
ing from the great increale of ſoldiers, 330. 
Progrels of military navies, 333, 334. The 
ſuperiority of this quarter of the world 
over the reſt, reſulting from its naval 
ſtrength, 342. Is rendered more quiet at 
land, by the diverſion of hoſtilities to the 
ſea, ib. Hiſtorical deduction of the pro- 
greſs of commerce in, 347. Induſtry, its 
importance to the exiſtence of the ſeveral 
{fates of Europe, 353, 354 Arts and ſci- 
ences hrought from Alia by the cruſaders, 
388. The alterations produced in, by ma- 
nufactures, 392. Its rude {tate in ancient 
times, 398. Evidences of its having been 
but thinly inhabited formerly, 399. Lhe 
Roman conqueſts tended to depopulation, 
401. The ancient forms of government 
unfavourable to population, ib. 302. Ori- 
gin of capital cities, 403. Population de- 
pendent, in great meaſure, on the diſtribu- 
tion of landed property, 404. Eſtimate of 
the good and evil reiulting from the dil- 
covery of the Eaft and Weſt Indies, 412. 


Erftatia, St. the iſland deſcribed, iv. 217. 


Its revolvtions and preſent produce, ib. 
Nature of the trade of that port, 223. 
Number of inhabitants, and their defence— 
leſs ſtate, 224. 


F. 


Fairs, the principal places of trade during 


the infancy of commerce, i. 11. Method 
of carrying on trade there formerly, 13. ii. 


4» 
Faiztand INands, account of the Britiſh at- 


_ tempt tov eſtabluh a ſettlement on them, 
iii. 256, 


Fa/oions, the extenſive influence of, iv. 59. 


Fernambucca, in Brazil, hiſtorical deſcription 
0: that government, lit. 330. 


Fernando de Noronha, an iſland on the coall 


o Fernambucca in Brazil, deiciibed, ili. 
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IIS 
Fe dal {yſtem of government, the leading 


Principles of, 1. 12, 13. The tyrannical 
irame of it, how undermined, 16. Origin 
of, vi. 229, 239. Subliſts in Poland in all 
the vigour of its primitive inſtitution, 246. 


Feæ, account of this ſtate, and its inhabitauts, 


1s. 16. 


Flanders, trade and manufactures early cul- 


tivated there, i. I5. | 


Morida,  diſcuverea by Ponce de Leon, v. 


116. ls neglected by the Spaniards, and 


iuprudentiy managed by the French, ib. 

The French exterminated by the Spant- 

ards, 117. 
"at. Fs. 


The Spaueids, in turn, exter- 


* 
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minated by the French, 119. Was firſt re- 
ſorted to by the Spaniards for ſlaves, vi. 
70. French ſettlers driven out by the Spa- 
riards, 71. Is ceded to Britain, 74. The 
Spaniſh inhabitants retire to Cuba, 75- 
Regulation of this province by the En- 
glith, ib. A colony of Greeks brought 
over, 76. Advantageous ſituation of this 
country, 78. Eaſt Fiorida, a barren, ſandy 
ſoil, ib, Method of civilizing the Indian 
natives of Welt Florida propoſed, ib. 79. 

Formoſa, a deſcription of that iſland, and its 
inhabitants, i. 186. Riſes to commercial 
Importance, by the ſettlement of the Dutch 
on it, and the arrival of a colony of Chi- 
nele refugees, ib. Heroic conduct of Hame 
broeck, when the iſland was beiieged by 
Coxinga, 187. The Dutch exptlled, 188. 
Why no European fettlement has fince 
been formed on that iſland, ib. 

Forref!, Captain, account of his voyage to 
New Guinea, in ſearch of fpices, 1. 280. 
Fortification, the art of, invented by the 

Dutch, vi. 325. | 

Fox, of Canada, deſcribed, v. 166. 

Fox, George, the founder of the ſect of Qua- 
kers, his character, vi. 5. 

France, ſtate vi that kingdom under Lewis 
XI. i. 19. 

Character of Dagobert, King of, in the 
ſeventh century, ii. 4. Agriculture recom- 
mended by Charlemagne, 5. Trade pa- 
tronized by St. Lewis, 6. Improvements 
attended to by fiublequent princes, 7. Firſt 
attempts of the French at naval adventures 
to the Eaſt, 9. Ill conducted ſettlement 
on Madagaicar, ib. An Eaſt India Com- 
pany formed by M. Colbert, 10. Make 
Surat the centre of their Eaſtern trade, 24. 
Undertake naval enterpriics by the advice 
of Caron, their leader, 41. Send a fleet to 
Siam, 4S. Cautes of their loſing the mar- 
ket of Cochi china, 56. Remarks on the 
political adiuiniltration of Lewis XIV. 57. 
Wiſe conduct of Martin, the director of 
the Euſt India Company, 38. Cautes of 
the decline of the Company, 59. Brief hi- 
{tor;cal view of the finances of France, 63, 
64- Extortions of the Lombards, 69. State 

of the French revenues at the death of 
Francis I. 70. 
Sully. as a financier, ib. Character of M. 
Colbert, 71. Adminiitration of the duke 
vi Orleans, 73. Ideas of retormers, at this 
ſea{on, ib. ihe duke of Orleans inttitutes 
an oſſice for the reviſion of public accounts, 

Law's famous ſcheme for retorming 

the finances, 76. State of the revenues at 

the death of Lewis AIV. 82. Apeſtrophe 
to the pictent king on the [tate of the na- 
tion, 83. The ul: or Bourbon and Mau- 
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ritius ſettled, 93, 94. Review of the 
French poſſeſſions on the coaſt of Coro- 
mandel, at the commencement of the war, 
in 1754, with the Engliſh, 121. Inquiry 
into the cauſes of their misfortunes in A- 
ſia, 125, Hiſtory of the tobacco trade in 
France, 134. Preſent ſtate of the French 


on the coaſt of Malabar, 143. and in Ben- 


gal, 145. Hints offered for the reſtoration 
oi their influence in the Eaſt, 166. 
Character of the French nation, and re- 
marks on the antipathy between them and 
the Spaniards, ii. 237, 238. Their preſent 
intercourſe with China, 308, 309. Gene- 
ral review of their Eattern conduct and po- 
licy, 312. 
Settlements attempted by the French in 
Brazil, iii. 283, 284. | 
Remarks on the peace of Aix la Cha- 
pelle, 1i. 455. Unjuſtifſiable commence- 
ment of ho“ ties by the Engliſh in 1755, 
without a previous declaration of war, 460, 
461. The French ſuccelsful in the early 
ſtages of this war, 463. But precipitate 
themleives into a train of diſaſters, 464. 
Their rapid defeats and diſtrefles, 467. 
Guadalupe taken, 469. Martinico taken, 
470. Overtures for peace made to Mr. 
Pitt, and the uſe he made of them, 476. 
General reffections on the permanency of 
the circumftances of France, iv. 252. 


The Caribbee iſlands ſettled under an | 


excluſive company, iv. 274. Miſtakes of 
Colbert, 276. The colonies redeemed, and 
thrown open, 278. 
ation, ib. Heavy duties impoſed on com- 
modittes exported from them, 279. 
adminiſtration of the colonies reformed, 
283. Settlements attempted in Guiana, 
287. Arguments ot the miniſtry in favour 
of renewing thele attempts, 291. Plan a- 


dopted for this parpoſe, 293. Errors in | 


the execution, 294. Proper meaſures for 


fettling and improving Guiana, 300. Pre- | 


ſent ſtate of French Guiana, 308. Account 
of the itland of St. Lucia, 310. Martini- 


co, 322. Guadalupe, and its dependencies, | 


345- St. Domingo, 36r. Summary of the 
1mports from the American colomes, 400. 
Remarks on the eſtabliſhment of property 


in the French iſlands, 420. On the levy of | 


taxes, 423. Particularly that on Negro 
ſlaves, 424. Military ſtate of the iſlands, 
431. Kegulations of inheritance, 434. 


But oppreffed by tax- | 


The |] 


Payments of debts in the colonies, how 


provided for, 438. France unable to draw 
home all the productions of her colonies, 
446. A regulation of the prohibitory laws 
recommended, 447. The commerce of the 
colonies ought not to be ſubjected to the 
expence and delays of a ſtaple in France, 


| 


_ 


_ 


INDEX. 


443. Whether the adminiſtration of eg. 
lony government be veſted in proper hands, 
451. Or conducted on proper principles, 
453. Alterations neceſſary to be made in 
the adminiſtration of the French iſlands, 
456. Whether France can eſtabliſh a for- 
midable navy, 462. The proper means to 
attain this end, 466. Supplant the Engliſh 
in the ſugar trade, v. 16. Settlements in 
North America, firſt promoted by Admiral 
Coligny, 115. Cauſe of the miſcarriage of 
their firit efforts, x20. 

The French ſettle Cape Breton, v. 188. 
and St. John, 194. Diſcovery of the river 
Miſſiſtippi, 196. Account of the famous 
Law, and his ſcheme, 201. Deſcription 
and ſettlement of Louiſiana, 207. Review 
of the conſequences of perſecuting the Pro- 
teſtants in France, 223, 224. Louiſiana 
ceded to Spain, 233. Examination into 
the right of France to make this transfer, 
234. Origin of the diſputes with the In. 
glith in Canada, 262. Canada ceded to 
the Engliſh, 276. Cod fiſhery at New- 
foundiand, 336. Eſtabliſhments left them 
by treaty, to carry on this fiſhery, 340, 341. 
Amount of their cod fiſhery, 342. Ac- 
knowledges the independence of the Bri- 
tiſh American colonies, vi. 191. War with 
England, 193. Conſtitutional errors in the 
navy, 194. Remarks on the conduct of 
this government reſpecting America, 197- 
Motives of France in aſſiſting the Ameti- 
cans, I99. 

Hittorical review of the government of, 
vi. 270. Lewis XI. properly the firſt mo- 
narch of France, 271. Cauſes which ope- 
rate to reſtrain the tyranny of the kings of, 
273. Attempts of Lewis XIV. to eftablith 
a maritime force, 337. His firſt naval ex- 


_ . plots, 338. His miſtakes, ib. Complexion 


of the French commerce, 351. Subjects of 
utility, but lately attended to by French 
writers, 415. Rapid revival of the fine 
arts in, 455. 

Frankincenje, its high eſtimation among the 
ancients, and their caution againſt the 
frauds of the workmen who prepared it, i. 
84. 

Franklin, Dr. his obſervations on the rapid 
population of North America, vi. 106. 

Frawds. proteflional, the conſcience eaſily re- 
conciled to the practice of, vi. 357. 

Frederic III. King of Pruſſia, character of, ii. 
218. Eſtabliſhes an Eaſt India Company 
a! Embden, 219. The Company fails, ib. 
Reflections on his adminiſtration, 220. A- 
poſtrophe to, 221. Reforms the art of 
war, vi. 326. | ONS 

Frederic Nagor, the factory of, founded by 
the Danes, ii. 188. 
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Friend/bip, the nature and offices of, explain- 
ed, v. 135. In ſavage life, 136. 

Frontenac, Fort, in Canada, its ſituation, and 
occaſion of its erection, v. 246. 

Frozen Ocean, the Ruſhan accounts of, to b. 
doubred, i. 34. 

Fuentes, Admiral, ſtory of his voyage from 

Callao into Hudſon's Bay, v. 315. 

Funchat, town of, on the iſland of Madeira, 
ſome account of, i. 28. 


Furs, an account of thoſe animals in Canada | 


which furniſh them, v. 163. The trade 
with the Indians for, deſcribed, 177. 


G. 


Gabon, river, on the coaſt of Africa, deſcrib- 


ed, with the trade carried on there, iv. 73. 


Galileo, his conjectures concerning the figure 
of the earth, alarm the clergy, vi. 465. In- 
vented the teleicope, 466. 

Galifoniere, Governor of Canada, his charac- 
ter, and conduct toward the Engliſh, v. 
262. 

Gallantry, the connections of, finiſh the de- 
pra vation of manners, vi. 484. 

Cama, Vaſco de, his firſt voyage to the Faſt 
Indies, i. 32. Diſcovers Calicut, and re- 
turns to Portugal, 77. His ſucceſſes fa- 
vourable to the civil liberties of Europe, 
93, 94- 5 N 
ambin, river, and the trade carried on there, 
deſcribed, iv. 69. 

Ganges, account of the European factories up 
that river, i. 409. The navigation of this 
tiver, and that of Hughley, deſcribed, 411. 
Commercial intercourſe, how conducted on 
theſe two rivers, 412. 

Gaſca, Pedro de la; a prieft, arrives in Peru 
with powers to regulate the province, 111. 
40. His character, ib. Defeats Gonzales 
Pizarro, and ſentences him to death, ib. 

Gauls, ancient, retroſpect of the (tate of com- 
merce among them, ii. 9, 10. Heavy du- 
ties impoſed on land and water carriage 
under the Franks, 3. See France. 

Genius, how far influenced by climate and 
government, i. 329. How dittinguithed, v. 
116. 

CGe2r7oa, in North America, its ſituation and 
extent, vi. 62, Is peopled by infolvent 


debtors from England, 63. Under the care 


of General Oglethorpe, ib. Is ſtrengthen- 
ec by the arrival of other ſettlers, 64. De- 
cline of the colony, 65. Cautes of its 11] 
fucceſs, 66. Recovers by the government 
being taken out of private hands, 69. Pre 
tent ſtate of the province, 70. 

ermany, general view of the manners of 
the inhabitants, in the fifteenth century, 1. 
20. The political conſtitution of that em- 


— 
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pire examined, vi. 249. The tranquillity 
of the empire ſecured by Maximilian, 251. 
Why deficient in collective power and e— 
nergy, 252. Obſtacles to the commerce of 
this empire, 353. | 

Ginger, the plant deſcribed, its different 
forts, and cuitomary uſes in Aſia, i. 368. 

Ginſeng, deſcription and reputed virtues of 
this root, ii. 276. Is highly valued by the 
Chineſe, 277. 
The trade with, to China, ruined, 257. 

Glory, true, is the lot of virtue, not of genius, 
Iv. 164. : 

Goa, the iſland and city of, deſcribed, i. $0. 
Nature of its government at the arrival of 
the Portugueſe, ib. Is taken by Albu— 
querque, ib. and fortified, 81. Its preſent 
decayed ſtate, 371. 

Gold, the corrupter of all governments, ii. 
54. And filver, the relative values of, how 
averaged, 305. The neccflity of keeping 


up the circulation of theſe metals, 321. 


Reflections on the enormities by which 
theſe metals are procured, 4409. Produce 
-of the mountains of Zacatecas, 444. Leh- 
mann's remarks on the means of procuring 
them, iii. 88. Where found, in the valleys 
of Peru, 117. Mines of Huantajaha, 119. 
Of Potofi, ib. Of Oruro, 121. Thele me- 
tals loſe their value in proportion as their 
quantity is multiplied, 244. The thirſt of, 
productive, of the worſt of all traffic, that 
of ſlaves, 273. Their proportional values 

. to each other, in various places and at va- 
rious times, ſtated, 348- 

Gold Coaſt, account ot the native Africans of, 
iv. 57. Method of the natives in procuring 
gold, 61. Its extent, and the European 
factories ſettled there, 70, 71. 

Gombroon deſcribed, and a trade eſtabliſhed 
there by the Engliſh, i. 315. 

Goree, the iſland of, deſcribed, iv. 68. 


| Goſnold, his expedition to North America, 


and diſcovery of New England, v. 2ST. 
Gottenburgh made the ſeat of the Swediſh 
Eait India Company, ii. 202. 
Government, general reflections on the com- 
plicated nature of, i. 16m. Civil and reli- 
gious, the diſtinction between, traced, 311, 
184. Parallel between one founded on 
injuſtice, and one founded on virtue, vi. 1, 


Neither of theſe ſpecies of government to 


be found, 2. Political, compared with that 
of a private family, 110. War always fur- 
niſhes a pretence for uſurpations, 129. A- 
merican ideas of, 138, 162. The various 
revolutions of, traced, 226, 227. Military 
and def.ntic, reciprocally tend to each o- 
ther, 232. Analyſis of the government of 
Great Britain, 256. 
quences of authority . The com- 
1 


Is found in Canada, v. 250. 


Pernicious conſe- 
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plexion of, determines the character of 


thoſe who live under it, 303. Policy and 


legiſlation diſtinguiſhed, 304. Varies ac- 
cording to the character of the prince, 318. 
A ſecret conlpiracy carried on by all mo- 
narchies againſt free ſtates, 315. Dialogue 


between the author and a miniſter of (tate, 


on the arcana of government, 426. 

Gourgues, Dominic de, revenges the treat- 
ment of his countrymen on the Spaniards 
at Florida, v. 118. 5 

Gramont, a Buccaneer, his hiſtory, iii. 436. 
Surpriſes Campeachy, 437. 

Granada, account of the Mooriſh kingdom of, 
in Spain, ii. 355. Is reduced, ib. Terms 
of capitulation granted to them, iii. 220. 
Cruel perſecution of the Moors by Philip 
II. ib. Expulſiou of, and the conſequences 
of this infatuated meaſure, 221. 

, New, in South America, its extent 
and climate, iii. 72. Account of the na- 
tives, ib. They are reduced by Spavith 
adventurers, 73. Exaggerated accounts of 
the firſt riches of this country, ib. Far- 
nithes emeralds, ib. and gold, 74. 
verned under the viceroyalty ot Peru, 75. 
The ferocity of the natives ſoftened by the 
miſſionaries, 76. Mines more attended to 
there than agriculture, ib. Indicatiuns of 
the abundance of its mineral 1iches, ib. 
Deſcription of its capital city, 77. 

Great Britain. See England. 

Greece, the natural circumſtances of, peculi- 
arly tavourable to commerce, i. 5. The 
ancient inttitutions of, ſuperior to thoſe of 
modern times, 7. View of the Greek em- 
pire when attacked by the Arabs, 11, 12. 
Subverſion of, 87. General review of the 
hiſtory of, with a character of, the natives 
of, vi. 208. A review of the ancient com- 
merce of the Grecian ſtates, 3479. Why 

famous for the fine arts, 448. Its former 

and preſent ſtate contraited, 453. 

Greeks, ancient, their genius tor the marvel- 
lous exemplitied, iii. 302. Inquiry into 
their fabulous accounts of the Amazons, 
ib. 

Grenada, one of the Caribbee iſlands, deſcrib- 
ed, v. 68. Is firſt ſettled by the French, 
ib. Extraordinary tribunal formed to con- 
demn a rapacious French governor, 70. Is 
cultivated from Maitinico, ib. Is ceded to 
England, 71. Errors of the new proprie- 
tors, ib. Its pretent exports to England, 


Grenadines, general account of theſe iſlands, 
v. 74- 5 

Guadalupe, iſland of, taken from the French 
by the Engliſhu, iii. 468. Deſcription of, 
iv. 345. Diſtinstion between Guadalupe 


Is go- | 


INDEX. 


by the French, and the depredations they 
ſuffered from the native Caribs, 346. O- 
ther diſadvantages the coloniſts laboured 

- under, 348. Its preſent proſperity owing 
to its conqueſt by the Englith, ib. Vari- 
ous ſyſtems fince adopted by France in the 
government of this iſland, 349. Iflands de- 
pendent on it, 352. Preſent ſtate of all 
theie iſlands, 353. Exports of Guadalupe, 
355. Deſcription of the harbour of Pitre 
Point, 356. Improvements to be expected 
in this land, 357. Examination of its de- 
fence againſt invaſion, 358. 

Guam, the principal of the Marianne iſlands, 
deſcribed, ii. 461. Agriculture introduced 
into this iſland by M. Tobias, a late gover- 
nor, 462. 

| Granaco, a wild ſpecies of animal in Peru, 
deicribed, iii. 108. Their fleece, 109. 

Guanga Velica, account of the quickfilver 
mines there, iii. 123. Unwholeſomeneſs 
of the air, 124. | 

Guatimala, account of the provinces over 
which the audience of, extends its juriſdic- 
tion, ii. 474- Account of the province and 
city of, 476. This city the channel of 
communication with Peru, ib. Inſtruc- 
tions for the invaders of this city, 477. Is, 
however, now dellroyed by an earthquake, 
ib. A new city planned, 479. 

Guatimoſfin, a ſucceſſor of Montezuma, de- 
fends the city of Mexico againſt Cortez, ii. 
395- His cruel treatment and death, 396. 

Guayaquil, the town of, in Peru, deſcribed, 
111. 99. Peculiar kind of a purple dye found 
on the coaſt, 100. Trade of this town, 101. 
Inconveniences the inhabitants are iubject 
to, ib. 

Guiana, boundaries of, iv. 224. Remarks oa 
the ſoil of, 225. Account of the growth 
of mangroves, 226. Extenſive moraſſes, 
ib. Dutch tettiement at Surinam, 227. 
Berbice, 235. E{lequibo, 239. Demerary, 
ib. Caule of the bad ſtate of the Dutch 
tettlements in this country pointed out, 
240. Diſadvantages of the climate, 241. 
Trade of the Engliſh to that country, 246. 
Manners and cuitoms of the natives, 284. 
Traditionary reports reſpecting the terti— 
tory called El Dorada, 286. Sir Walter 
Raleigh's expedition to this country, ib. 
Attempts of the French to ſettle it, 287. 
Ill tucceſs of, 290. Arguments urged 1 
favour of renewing their attempts, 291- 
Errors in the plan adopted for this purpole, 
293. Deitruction of a large colony brought 
over at the commencement of the rainy 
ſeaſon, 296. The country upbraided on 
account of this diſaſter, ib. Account ci 
the coaſt belonging to France, 298. Cli- 


and Grande Terrc, ib. Its ürſt ſettlement 


mate, 299. Soil, 300. Succeſsful cultiva- 
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tion of M. Mallouet, ib. Proper meaſures 
for ſettling and improving this diſtrict, 301. 
Character ef the interior natives, 302. 
Means propoſed for civilizing them, 303. 
The boundaries ought previouſly to be ſet- 
tled, 30%. Preſent ſtate of French Guia- 
na, 308. 

Guinea, account of the firſt expeditions of the 
Portuguete to the roaſt of, 1, 31. Inquiry 
into the caute of the black colour ot the 
natives of, iv. 36. Only two ſeaſons in 
that country, 44. The air there corrupted 
by moraſles, ib. Soil of the different di- 
ſtri &s, ib. The weſteru coaſts of, ſecure, 
and the ſea calm, 46. Winds and currents, 
ib. The natives there deſtitute ot hiſtory, 
47. Manner of electing their chiefs, in the 
petty (ſtates, 48. Manner of ſending em- 
baſſies from one ſtate to another, ib. Caules 
of their wars, and manner of carrying them 


on, 49. Power of their princes, 50. Their 


religion, 51. Manners and cuitoms, 52. 
Low ſtate of arts among the Negroes, 53. 
Treatment of their women, 54. Hittorical 
account of the ſlave trade, 62. Story of 
an Englith ſurgeon left there, 92. 

Cuinea, New, ſpices found growing there by 
Captain Forreſt, 4. 280. 


 Guflavus Adolphus, King of Sweden, diffuſes 


a martial ſpirit among his ſubjects, ii. 198. 

Guſtavus Vaſa, ſtate of Sweden at his accel- 
tion to the crown, 1i. 197. His ill policy 
in ſhutting his ports againſt the Lubeck 
thins, 198. 

Guaarat, the peninſula of, deſcribed, ii. 25. 
A colony of Perſians ſettle there, ib. Flou- 
Tithes in arts and commerce, 26. Is redu- 
ced by Sultan Akbar, 27. Principal ma- 
nufactures of the province, 39, 40. 


H. 


Halifax, in Nova Scotia, ſettled by diſband- 
ed Engliſh ſoldiers, v. 351. 

Hambroect, the Dutch miniſter at Formoſa, 
his heroic conduct when that iſland was 
beſieged by Coxinga, the Chineſe pirate, i. 
137. 


Huanje Tywns, the firſt eſtabliſhwent of, i; 


IS 


Happineſs, whether more to be e in 


lavage or civilized ſociety, v. 299. 

Harams, Eaſtern, general account of the in- 
terior economy of, ii. 33. 

Haſtings, Mr. Governor General of Bengal, 
how he acquired polletiiva vi the Indian 
code of laws, 1. 41. 

Hats, and Caps, account of thoſe parties in 
Sweden, 11. 215, 

Hautuey, a cacique of Hitpanivla, his unfor- 
tunate hiſtery, iv. 157. 
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Hawvannah, attacked by the Engliſh, iii. 475 
Review of the errors, both of the beſiegers 
and the beſieged, 479. Capitulates, 481. 
Motives of its firſt ſettlement, iv. 189. 
Improvements of this town, 201. The 
harbour, 202. The (trength of its fortifi 
cations examined, ib. 

Helena, St. its ſize, ſituation, and inhabit- 
ants, deſcribed, 1.415. The climate un- 
favourable to vegetation, 416. The town, 
garriſon, and trade of, ib. 

Henry ot Burgundy, carries a number ot 
French knights to aſſiſt the Portugueſe 
againſt the Moors, i. 110. 

Henry, Prince, ton of John king of Portugal, 
cultivates the art of navigation, i. 25. 

Henry VII. of England, review ot his plan 
of government, v. 4 

Henry VIII. of England, how enabled to ex- 
clude the power of the pope over his ſub- 

jects, and ſeize it himſelf, v. 286. 

Hierarchy of the Chriſtian church, a hiſtori- 
cal review of, vi. 286. 

Highlanders of Scotland, their character, 
manners, and cuſtoms, vi. 54 How firſt 
induced to emigrate, 56. Extraordinary 
ſtory of one, 73. 

Hiſpaniola. Ses Domingo. 

Hiftory, a ſummary view of the principal ob- 
jects of, v. 106. 

Holidays, the pernicious tendency of, vi. 380, 
381. 


Honeſty, profeſſional, ſeldom found among 


mankind, vi. 357. 

Holland, riſe of the republic of, i. 172. The 
Counts of, become independent of the 
Emperor of Germany, 175. Is ſubjected 
to the houſe of Burgundy, and afterward 
to that of Aultria, ib. 195. The ſeven 
provinces of, ſettled by retugees from Flan- 
ders, 177. The republic becomes power- 
ful by wiſe laws and commerce, 178. E- 
ſtabliſument of the Eaſt India Company, 
181. Importance of this Company to the 
republic, 288. Analyſis of the government 
of the United Provinces of, vi. 264. The 
Stadtholderihip made hereditary, 267. 
Whether this ofice may not become the 
inſtrument of oppreſſiou, ib. On what ſe- 
curity the liberties of the Dutch depend, 
265. Are liable to fall under the yoke of 
monarchy, 269. Circumſtances that fa- 
voured the growth of their maritime 
firength, 336. Riſe and progreſs of their 
commerce, 349. Advantages derived from 
the ſituation of the United Provinces, 350. 
Other co-opereting cauſes of their proſpe- 
rity, ib. See Dutch. 

Handuras, ſettlements formed by the En- 
ghth between the cape of, and Lake Nica- 
ragua, 1. 479. Their exports from thene?, 
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480. The gulf of, ſettled by pirates for 
the purpoſe of dealing in logwood, 484. 
The liberty of cutting logwood there ſe- 
cured to the Engliſh, 485. 

Horjes, peculiar excellence of thoſe bred in 
Arabia, i. 334. 

Hoſpitals, and the management of them, the 
political tendency of, conſidered, iv. 190, 
191. 

Mioſbitality, the antiquity of, iii. 275. Is ge- 
nerally abuled, 275. Has decreaſed in 
proportion as the intercourſe of nations 
increaſed, 277. 


' Hottentots, at the Cape of Good Hope, their 


manners and cuſtoms deſcribed, 1. 229. 
Their women, 230. Reflections on their 
national habits, ib. Striking inſtance of 
their attachment to their national habits, 
241. 

Zloutman, Cornelius, engages the Dutch in 

an attempt to eſtabliſh a trade with the 
Eaſt Indies, i. 179. Commands the firſt 
ſhips ſent out, 180. 

Hunſtar, the brother of Atabalipa, inca of 
Peru, diſputes the empire with him, iii. 
12. Makes large offers to Pizarro to place 
him on the throne, 14. 

Hudſon's Bay, and its climate, deſcribed, v. 
303. The fur of animals there changed to 


white by the winter, 304. Peculiarities of | 


the ſcattered natives, 30s. How this bay 
was diſcovered, and obtained its name, 
308. Settlement of, by the Engliſh, 309. 
Fur trade between the Kngliſh and the 
Indians, 310. 
Engliſh Hudſon's Bay Company, ib. At- 
tempts to find a north-weſt paſſage to the 
Eat Indies through this bay, with an ex- 

amination of the arguments in favour of 
ſuch a paſſage, ib. 317. This paſſage 
ſhould be ſought for toward Welcome 
Bay, 313- The Company unwilling to 
have ſuch a paſſage diſcovered, 314. 

Hud/on's River, in the province of New 
York, the navigation of, deſcribed, v. 383. 

Hughley, a Dutch ſettlement in . GC. 
ſcribed, i. 411. 

Humming Bird of North America deferived; 

vi. 85. 

. in the Weſt Indies deſcribed, 
with an inquiry into the caules of them, 
iii. 400, 401. 

Hyder-Ali-Rhan engages in a war with the 
Engliſh Eaſt India Company, 1. 394. 

Hypotheſis, the time ſpent in forming of, 

* tuſpends our reſearches after truth, iv. 42. 


I. 


Falap, defcription and properties of that 
root, u. 429. Its medical apylication, ib, 


INDEX, 


Capital and profits of the 


Jamam a, the iſland of, taken from the Spa. 
niards by the Engliſn commanders Penn 
and Venables, iii. 418. The Spaniards re- 
tire to Cuba, 419. Deſcription of the 
iſland, v. 35. The climate unwholefome, 
36. Tranſactions between Columbus and 
the original natives, ib. The natives ex- 
terminated by the Spaniards, 37. Cha- 
rater of the Englith conquerors of this 
iſland, 38. Character of Governor Dudley, 
ib. Review of political regulations in 
force there, 39. How Jews are made ho- 
neſt there, 40. Partial laws of inheritance, 
ib. Nature and manner of the illicit trade 
carried on with the Spamiards, 43. The 
ports of the iſland made free, 44. Pro- 
ductions cultivated there, 45. 
tion of the ſugar cane, 47. Preſent ſtate 
of population and cultivation, 49. Taxes, 
ib. Exports to England, 81. Deſcription 
of the harbours round the coaſt, ib. 52. 
Deſtruction of Port Royal, <3. Riſe of 
King ſton, 55. Ineffectual mealures taken 
to eſtabliſh Kingiton as the metropolis of 
the iſland, ib. The planters haratted by 
bands of fugitive Negroes, 56. Whom 
the inhabitants are unable to reduce, 57. 
A treaty made with the fugitive ſlaves by 
governor Trelawney, 58. Severe treat- 
ment of the Negro ſlaves there, 60. Ad- 
vantages and diſadvantages of the ſitua - 
tion of this iſland, 67, 62. 

James I. King of England, his character, i. 
308. Diſregards the inſults offered to the 
Engliſh nation in the Eaſt, 312. How in- 


duced to prefer Epiſcopal church govern- 


ment to the Preſbyterian diſcipline, v. 286, 
287. 

James II. King of England, his character, 
and the conſequences of his being depoſed, 
1. $24. 

Fanizaries, thoſe troops the maſters of the 
Turkiſh empire, i. 21. vi. 233. 

Japan, the antiquity and form of govern- 
ment of that empire, i. 149, 150. The 
religion of the country formed from its na- 
tural circumſtances, 181. Comparilon be- 
tween the equcation of children there and 
in China, 153. The Portugueſe favour- 
ably received there, ih. Produce of the 
country, ib, A revolution in the governe 
ment of, 188. Progreſs of the Chriſtian 
religion there, 189. The Chriſtians furt 
oully perſecuted by the new emperor, Ic 
The Portugueſe expelled, and the Dutch 
tolerated, tor. Articles of their trade 
with this country, 192. Remarks on the 
national character of the Japaneſe, and 
the policy of their government, 103, Why 

| „ reſuſed to receive the Englith, 329. 


Jad, firſt attempts or the Dutch to trad! 


Intrecluc- 
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with that iſland, i. 180. A fMtory eſta- 
bliſhed there by Admiral Warwick, 182. 
The manners of the inhabitants deſcribed, 
243. How the Englich came to be ſup- 
planted there by the Dutch, 244. A view 
of the policy obſerved þy the Dutch in 
ſtrengthening their eſtabliſhment in the 
iſland, 245. State of their trade with 
Bantam, 247. With Cheribon, ib. And 
with Mataram, 248. The people de- 
frauded by the Dutch in their mercantile 
dealings, 250. Deſcription of Batavia, 
251. Odd bridal cuſtom in that iſland, 30g. 


Fealoufies, national, the common effects of, 


V. 252, 253. 


Ferſey, New. See New Ferſey. 
Fe/uits, the principles on which they con- 


ducted their miſſion to Paraguay, iii. 172. 
Confined themſelves to the arts of perſua- 
ſion, 173. Their diviſion of lands, 174. 
Eitablith a ſyſtem of regularity that pre- 
vented crimes, ib. Their government 
theocratical, 175. Their religious rites 
rendered attracting, 176. Are calumaniat- 
ed, 177. Cauſe of their falſe accuſations, 


182. Conduct the trade of the natives, ib. 


Reflections on their ſcheme of govern- 
ment, 185. The miſſion of Paraguay ta- 
ken out of their hands, 187. Civilize the 
natives of Brazil, 280. Tne great reſpect 
they gained there, 1b. The retult of their 
humane labours compared with that of the 


Spaniſh and Portugueſe forces, 281. 


ſtance of the confidence repoſed in them, 
282. Extraordinary ſermon of Anthony 
Vieira, on the ſueceſs of the Dutch againſt 
Brazil, 289. Their miſſion up the river 
Amazon, 306, Inquiry into the motives 
of their mulſionary labours, ib. 307. De- 
claration of an old miſſionary, 308. 


Jeſus Chriſt, a review of his lite and miſſion, 


vi. 284, 285. 


Jes, how they came to be ſtigmatized for 


exorbitant uſury, i. 14. Cruelly oppreſſed 
in France, ii. 66. In Portugal, hiſtorical 
account of, iii. 269. Why peculiarly ex- 
poſed to the perſecution of the inquiſition, 


ib. Were baniſhed to Brazil, 270. Driven 


out of Portugal to the great injury of their 
trade, 369. How tied to honeſt dealing in 
Jamaica, v. 40. Benevolent wiſhes of the 
author for this race of men, 50. Their 
character conſtantly ſupported under all 
viciſſitudes, vi. 228. 


Zinmortality of the ſoul, the doctrine of, how 


ſuggeſted, vi. 216. 


Impreſſing of ſeamen, the Engliſh cuſtom of, 


condemned, vi. 345. 


Incas of Peru, conjecture as to their origin, 


ili. 17, 18. Their method of extending 
their empire, 173, 


food, 68. 
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Its proper 
foil and culture, 429. The ſpecies of, 430. 
Method of preparation, 431. Its uſes, 432. 
The places where it is chiefly cultivated, 
ib. Succeſsful cultivation of, in South Ca- 
rolina, vi. 59. 


Incontinence defined, vi. 482. 
Indigo tree deſcribed, li. 428. 


Iuduſtiy, commercial, the general maxims 


of European policy altered by, vi. 354- 
Its happy operations, 355- 


Infantry, the moit formidable in war, vi. 


320, 323. 


inheritance, how ſecured at Conſtantinople, 


iii. 130. Remarks on the right of pi1mo. 
geniture, iv. 434. A diviſion of inherit- 
ance, how far injurious to the American 
iflands, 435. The right of prim geniture 
detended, in the inſtance of Canda, v. 
244. The entails of eſtates untavourable 
to population, vi. 494 


| india, or Indofian, geographical deſcription 


of that country. i. 35. Peculiarity ot the 
ſeaſons there, ib. Why probably the firſt 
inhabited part of the earth, 37. Religion, 
government, and manners ot the natives, 
35, 39. The different caſts or claſſes of 
the people, 59. Conjectures as to the 
foundation of theſe diſtinctions, 62. Au- 
ſterities practiſed by the Jogueys, or In- 
dian monks, 64, Legal reſtrictions as to 
The principle on which living 
wives burn themſelves with their dead 
huſbands inquired into, 69. The courage 
of the natives founded rather on prejudice 
than on character, 0. Low Rate of arts 
and ſciences, 71. The ſource of the er- 
rors in their political ſyſtem inquired into, 
73. State ot the country at the firſt ar- 
rival of the Portugueſe, 76. Hiſtorical ac- 
count of the European commerce with, $1. 

Was an inexhauſtible fund of fictions 
and wonder to the ancient Greeks, ii. foo. 
Cauſes of its early population and civiliza- 
tion, ib. Became an ealy conqueſt to A- 
lexander, ib. Is united under the domi- 
nion of Sandrocotus, 101. General view 
of the revolutions it underwent until ſub- 
jected to the Patans, ib. Is conquered by 
Tamerlane, 102. Is reduced under the 
dominion of Babar, ib. The empire of 
the Mogul Tartars eſtabliſhed, 103. The 
power of the conquerors reſtrained by their 
inferiority in numbers to the natives, tog. 
Landed property in, how held and parcel- 
led out, 106. Taxes, 107. Security of 
perſonal property, ib. Ottentation ot the 
Mogul emperor in his public appearances, 
tog. Is eaſily conquered by Kouli-K han, 
111. Calamities produced by this ditaſter, 
ib. European merchants reduced to at- 
tempt territorial power for their own ſe» 
| EEE any 
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480. The gulf of, ſettled by pirates for 
the purpoſe of dealing in logwood, 484. 
The liberty of cutting logwood there ſe- 
cured to the Engliſh, 485. 

Forjes, peculiar excellence of thoſe bred in 
Arabia, 1. 334- 

Hoſpitals, and the management of them, the 
political tendency of, conſidered, iv. 190, 
191. 

Zoſpitality, the antiquity of, iii. 295. Is ge- 
netally abuled, 295. Has decreaſed in 
proportion as the intercourſe of nations 
increaſed, 277. 

' Hottentots, at the Cape of Good Hope, their 

manners and cuſtoms. deſcribed, i. 229. 

Their women, 230. Reflections on their 

national habits, ib. Striking inſtance of 


their attachment to their national habits, 
4 


241. 

FToutman, Cornelius, engages the Dutch in 
an attempt to eſtabliſh a trade with the 
Eaſt Indies, i. 179. Commands the firſt 
ſhips ſent out, 180. 

Hun rar, the brother of Atabalipa, inca of 
Peru, diſputes the empire with him, iii. 
12. Makes large offers to Pizarro to place 
him on the throne, 14. 

Hudſon's Bay, and its climate, deſcribed, v. 
303. The fur of animals there changed to 
white by the winter, 304. Peculiarities of 
the ſcattered natives, 305, How this bay 
was diſcovered, and obtained its name, 
308. Settlement of, by the Engliſh, 309. 
Fur trade between the Engliſh and the 
Indians, 310. Capital and profits of the 


Engliſh Hudlon's Bay Company, ib. At- 


tempts to find a north-weſt paſſage to the 
Vaſt Indies through this bay, with an ex- 
amination of the arguments in favour of 
ſuch a paſſage, ib. 311. This paſſage 
ſhould he ſought for toward Welcome 
Bay, 313- The Company owning to 
have ſuch a paſſage diſcovered, 314. 

Hudſon's River, in the province of New 
York, the navigation of, deſeribed, v. 383. 

Hugh ley, a Datch ſettlement in Bengal, de- 
ſcribed, i. 471. 

Humming Bird of North America deferived, 

. 

Ifrricancs in the Weſt Indies defcribed, 
with an inquiry into the caules of them, 
iii. 400, 401. 

Hyder-Ali- Khan engages in a war with the 
Engliſh Eaſt India Company, 1. 394. 

Hypotheſes, the time ſpent in torming of, 

" luſpends our reſearches after truth, iv. 42. 


; 


lap, deſcription and properties of that 
root, u. 426. Its medical application, ib. 


* 
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Famaia, the iſland of, taken from the Sa- 
niards by the Engliſn commanders Penn 
and Venables, iii. 418. The Spaniards re- 
tire to Cuba, 419. Deſcription of the 
iſland, v. 235. The climate unwholefome, 


36. Tranſactions between Columbus and 


the original natives, ib. The natives ex- 
terminated by the Spaniards, 37. Cha- 
racter of the Englith conquerors of this 
iſland, 38. Character of Governor Dudley, 
ib. Review of political regulations in 
force there, 39. How Jews are made bo- 
neſt there, 40. Partial laws of inheritance, 
ib. Nature and manner of the illicit trade 
carried on with the Spaniards, 43. 
ports of the iſland made free, 44. Pro- 
ductions cultivated there, 45. Intreduc- 
tion of the ſugar cane, 47. Preſent ftate 
of population and cultivation, 490. Taxes, 
ib. Exyorts to England, 51. Deſcription 
of the harbours round the coaſt, ib. 52. 
Deſtruction of Port Royal, 33. Riſe of 
Kingtton, 55. 
to eſtabliſh Kingiton as the metropolis of 
the iſland, ib. The planters harafled by 
bands of fugitive Negroes, 56. Whom 
the inhabitants are unable to reduce, 57. 
A treaty, made with the fugitive flaves by 
governor Trelawney, 58. Severe treat- 
ment of the Negro ſlaves there, 60. Ad- 
vantages and diſadvantages of the ſitua- 
tion of this iſland, 61, 62. 

James I. King of England, his character, i. 
308. Diſregards the inſults offered to the 
Engliſh nation in the Eaſt, 312. How in- 
duced to prefer Epiſcopal church govern- 
ment to the Preſbyterian diſcipline, v. 286, 
287. 

James II. King of England, his character, 
and the conſequences of his being depoſed, 
i. 323. 

Fanizaries, thoſe troops the maſters of the 
Turkiſh empire, i. 21. vi. 233. 

Japan, the antiquity and form of govern- 
ment of that empire, i. 149, 150. Tlie 
religion of the country formed from its na- 
tural circumſtances, 181. Compariſon be- 
tween the education of children there and 
in China, 153. The Portuguele favour- 
ably received there, ib. Produce of the 
country, ib. A revolution in the govern. 
ment of, 188. Progreſs of the Chriſtin 
religion there, 189. The Chriſtians furt 
oully perſecuted by the new emperor, 192 
The Portugueſe expelled, and the Dutch. 
tolerated, 19t. Articles of their trade 
with this country, 192. Remarks on the 
national character of the Japaneſe, and 
the policy of their government, 193, Why 
they reſuſed to receive the Englith, 319. 

Jaun, firſt attempts orf the Dutch to trade 
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with that ifland, i. 180. A fMeory eſta- 
dliſned there by Admiral Warwick, 182. 
The manners of the inhabitants deſcribed, 


243. How the Engliſh came to be ſup- 


planted there by the Dutch, 244 A view 
of the policy obſerved þy the Dutch in 
ſtrengthening their eſtabliſhment in the 
iſland, 245. State of their trade with 
Bantam, 247. With Cheribon, ib. And 
with Mataram, 248. The people de- 
frauded by the Dutch in their mercantile 
dealings, 250. Deſcription of Batavia, 
251. Odd bridal cuſtom in that iſland, 30g. 

Jeulouſies, national, the common effects of, 
v. % % % 

Jerſey. New. See New Ferſey. 

Fe/uits, the principles on which they con- 
ducted their miſſion to Paraguay, iii. 172. 
Confined themſelves to the arts of perſua- 
ſion, 173. Their diviſion of lands, 174. 
Eitablith a ſyſtem of regularity that pre- 
vented crimes, ib. Their government 
theocratical, 175. Their religious rites 
rendered attracting, 176. Are calumniat- 
ed, 177. Cauſe of their falſe accuſations, 
182. Conduct the trade of the natives, ib. 
Reflections on their ſcheme of govern- 
ment, 185. The miſſion of Paraguay ta- 
ken out of their hands, 189. Civilize the 
natives of Brazil, 280. The great reſpect 
they gained there, ib. The reſult of their 
humane labours compared with that of the 
Spaniſh and Portugueſe forces, 281. I. 
ſtance of the confidence repoſeil in them, 
282. Extraordinary ſermon of Anthony 
Vieira, on the ſucceſs of the Dutch againſt 
Brazil, 289. Their miſſion up the river 
Amazon, 306. Inquiry into the motives 
of their miiſionary labours, ib. 307. De- 
claration of an old miſſionary, 308. 

Jeſus Chriſt, a review of his life and miſſion, 
vi. 284, 28. 

Jews, how they came to be ſtigmatized for 
exorbitant uſury, i. 14. Cruelly opprefled 
in France, ii. 66. In Portugal, hiſtorical 
account of, iii. 269. Why peculiarly ex- 
poſed to the perſecution of the inquiſition, 
1b. Were baniſhed to Brazil, 270. Driven 
out of Portugal to the great injury of their 
trade, 369. How tied to honeſt dealing in 
Jamaica, v. 40. Benevolent wiſhes of the 
author for this race of men, 50. Their 
character conſtantly ſupported under all 
viciſſitudes, vi. 228. 

Immortality of the ſoul, the doctrine of, how 
ſuggeſted, vi. 216. | 

ImpreſJing of ſeamen, the Engliſh cuſtom of. 
condemned, vi. 345. 

Incas of Peru, conjecture as to their origin, 
iii. 17, 18. Their method of extending 
their empire, 173. 
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Incontinence de ned, vi. 482. 

Iadigo tree deicribed, it. 428. Its proper 
ſoil and culture, 429. The ſpecies of, 430. 
Method of preparation, 431. Its uſes, 432. 
The places where it is chiefly cultivaced, 
ib. Succeſsful cultivation of, in South Ca- 
rolina, vi. 59. 

Tiduſtry, commercial, the general maxims 
ot European policy altered by, vi. 354- 
Its happy operations, 335. ; 

Infantry, the moit formidable in war, vi. 
320, 323. 

Inheritance, how ſecured at Conſtantinople, 
iii. 130. Remarks on the right of pimo. 
geniture, iv. 434 A diviſion of inherir- 
ance, how far injurious to the American 
iſlands, 435. The right of prim geniture 
detended, in the inſtance of Ca vada, v. 
244. The entails of eſtates untavourable 
to population, vi. 494 

india, or Indoftan, geographical deſeription 
of that country, i. 35. Peculiarity of the 
ſeaſons there, ib. Why probably the firit 
inhabited part of the earth, 37. Religion, 
government, and manners of the natives, 
33, 39. The different caſts or claſſes of 
the people, 59. 
foundation of theſe diſtinctions, 62. Au- 
ſterities practiſed by the Jogueys, or In- 
dian monks, 64. Legal reſtrictions as to 
food, 68. The principle on which living 
wives burn themſelves with their dead 
huſbands inquired into, 69. The courage 
ot the natives founded rather on prejudice 

than on character, 70. Low ſtate of arts 
and ſciences, 71. The ſource of the er- 
rors in their political ſyſtem inquired into, 
73. State ot the country at the firſt ar- 
rival of the Portugueſe, 76. Hiſtorical ac- 
count of the European commerce with, $1. 

Was an inexhauſtible fund of fictions 
and wonder to the ancient Greeks, ii. oo. 


Cauſes of its early population and civiliza= 


tion, ib. Became an ealy conqueſt to A- 
lexander, ib. Is united under the domi- 
nion of Sandrocotus, Iot. General view 
of the revolutions it underwent until ſub- 
jected to the Patans, ib. Is conquered by 
Tamerlane, 102. Is reduced under the 
dominion of Babar, ib. The empire of 
the Mogul Tartars eſtabliſhed, 103. The 
power of the conquerors reſtrained by their 
inferiority in numbers to the natives, 105. 
Landed property in, how held and parcel- 
led out, 106. Taxes, 107. Security of 


perſonal property, ib. Ottentation of the 

Mogul emperor in his public appearances, 

tog. Is eaſily conquered by Kouli-Khan, 

111. Calamities produced by this ditaſter, 

ib. European merchants reduced to at- 

tempt tertitorial power for their own ſe» 
K k ili] 
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curity, 112. This icbeme begun by Du- 
pleix, the French governor of Pondicherry, 
1b. Account of the neighbouring enemies 
to the Mogul government, 117. 
Whether the commercial 
with, be advantageous to Europe, inquir- 
ed into, ii. 312. The limits between ne— 
ceſſaries and luxuries not eaſy to be defin- 
ed, 313, 214. The waſte of lives in voy- 
ages conſidered, 315, Has introduced new 
articles of induſtry, 316. Objection that 
India abſorbs the treaſures of the univerſe, 
anſwered, 317. The neceflity of keeping 
up a circulation of gold and filver pointed 
out, 320. General review of the conduct 
and policy of thoſe European nations who 
have opened an intercourſe with theſe re- 
gions, 321. Remarks on the weak oppo- 
ſition the natives have made to their Eu- 
ropean invaders, 323. Political circum- 
ſtances of the natives, 324. Climate, ib. 
Religion, 325. Love, ib. Their manner 
ot carrying on war, 326. Obſtacles to the 
total reduction of the country by Euro- 
peans, 329. Divided ſtate of the ſeveral 
princes of, when the Europeans firſt arriv- 
ed, 330. The ſyſtem of the Europeans re- 
gulated by their ideas of the Marattas, 
331. The more extenſive their pofſeſſions 
there, the greater the expence of retaining 
them, 332. Their military eſtabliſhments 
fill the natives with apprebenfions, ib. Eu- 
Topean garriſons great drains to the mo— 
ther- countries, 333- Their ayents there 
will promote ſpeedy revolutions to acquire 
rapid tortunes, ib. 
vents, ib. The natural tendency of more 
pacific views, 334. Diſcuſſion of the que- 
tion whether the India trade onoght to be 
conducted by excluſive companies, or laid 
open, 336. The nature of this trade ſtat- 
ed, 337. Why it muſt be carried on by 
aſſociations, 338. whole intereſt would be 
to unite in one company, 341. The origin 
of their excluſive privileges, 344. The po- 


litical concerns of a Company ſhould be 


veſted in the ſtate, 346. 

Indian Ocean, M. Buache's account of, i. 34. 

Indians of South America, review of the an- 
cient and preſent itate of, iii. 194. Great 
deſtruction of, in the mines, 230. 

Indies, how diſtinguiſhed into Eaft and Welt, 
lit. 267. | 

Tihle and rico, foundation of the ſtory of, 
v. 18. 

Tnoculation for the ſmallpox, legally prohi- 
bited in New England, v. 364. 

Inquiſition, its effect upon the character of 
the Spaniards, iii. 224. Ought to be abo- 
liſhed, 237. Account of that in Portugal, 
269. Why peculiarly applied to the per- 


intercourle 


Reſult of all theſe e- 


INDEX, 


ſecution of the Jews, ib. 
vi. 293. 

Intereſt of money borrowed, moral diſtine- 
tions of the Eaſt Indians of Coromandel as 
to the rates of, 1. 386. Exorbitant, often 
ruinous both to the borrower and the lend. 
"Cr; v. 193. 

Invaſion, civilized nations ſeldom at a loſs 
for pleas to juſtify it when convenient, i. 
215. | | 

Joanna, one of the Comora iſlands, beautiful 
verdure of, i. 417. Is frequented by the 
Engliſh as a port for refreſhment, 418. 

Fodda, in the gulf of Arabia, account of the 
trade carried on at that port, i. 343. 

Zogueys, Indian monks, an account of, i. 64, 

John, King of England, forced by a genera! 
confederacy of his barons to grant the great 
charter of Engliſh liberties, vi. 254. 

Johns, St. a Welt India ifland, ſubject to 
Denmark, its preſent {tate of cultivation, 
iv. 262. Number of inhabitants, ib. 

John, St. in the gulf of St. Lawrence, de- 
ſcribed, v. 194. Is ſettled by the French, 
195. The inhabitants excluded from the 
cod fiſhery, ib. Its ſtate under Britiſh go- 
vernment, 323. | 

Tron, a compariton of the qualities of that 

produced in different parts of the world, 
r. 257. 

Troquots, origin of the war between them 
and the Algonquins, v. 151. Extent of 

their country, 152. Are aſſiſted by the 
Dutch, 153. Are deſtroyed, 154. 

Lund, the government ard manners of the 
mhabitants of, formed later than thoſe of 
continental nations, i. 29S, ii. 262. An 
inquiry into their formation, ii. 14. iii. 
387. Subterranean evidences of the revo- 
lutions ot land and ſea, 388. 

I/ie of France, to the eait of Madagaſcar, 
lettled by the French, ii. 94. Deſcription 
ot the iſland, and remarks on its import- 
ance to the French, 188. Their affairs 
there ill conducted, 156. Is now under 
the regulation of government, and its flou- 
riihing ſtate in conſequence, 157. Spices 
intioduced there from the Molucca iflands 
by M. Poivre, 158. May be made the 
bulwark of all the Indian poſſeſſions of the 
French, 159. Its defence neglected, r6c. 
Hints as to the proper mode of fortifying 
it, 161. This iſland and Pondicherry ca- 
pable of affording each other mutual ſecu- 
rity, 163. 

Italy, trade early cultivated in the republics 
of, 1.15. Surpaſſed all other ſtates of Eu- 
rope in the fifteenth century, 16, 17. 

Juan Fernandes, detcription of that iſland, 
ii. 245. Motives that induced the Spa- 
niards to ſettle a colony there, ib. 
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Jucutan, the peninſula of, and its inhabit- 
ants, deſcribed, ii. 482. 

Juſſieu, M. Joſeph de, the botaniſt, his la- 
bours for the improvement of natural 
knowledge and manufactures, iii. 82. 


K. 


Karical, in the kingdom of Tanjore, revolu- 
tions of, ii. 148. Deſcription of the coun- 
try and inhabitants, with the trade carried 
on there by the French, 149. 5 

King ſton, in Jamaica, riſe of that town, v. 
55. Ineffectual mealures taken to render 
that town the metropolis of the iſland, 
ib. 

Kouli Khan drives the Afghans out of Perſia, 
i. 349. Scheme formed by him for the ex- 
tenſion of this empire, 356. Makes an eaſy 
conqueſt of the Indoſtan empire, ii. 111. 
Amazing wealth ſeized by him in his In- 
dian expedition, 329. 


L. 


Labour, ſevere, not favourable to long life, 
v. 125. 

Lada Iſlands. See Marianne Iſlands. 

Lally, General, his character, ii. 123. His 
abſurd conduct at the ſiege of Pondicherry, 
124. Is condemned to death, ib. Reflec- 
tions on his proſecution, ih. | 

Lama, a Peruvian animal, deſcribed, iii. 106. 
Its qualities as a beaſt of burden, 107. Dif- 
ferent ſpecies of, 103. Their fleſh, (ki, 
and fleece, tog. 

Lama, Great, ot Tartary, fabulous notions of 
his pretended immortality, ii. 247. Reli- 
gion of, ib. 248. 


Lancaſter, Captain, commands the firſt fleet 


ſent out by the Engliſh Eait India Com- 
pany, i. 307. 

Land, an inquiry whether its vegetative 
powers can be exhauſted by cultivation, 
v. 86. 

Languages, univerſality of the Latin, through- 
out the ancient Roman empire, vi. 457. 
Character uf the modern Italian, French, 
and Engliſh, 458. The Spaniſh and Ger- 
man, ib. 459. The refinement of lan- 
guages keeps pace with that of all other 
arts, 460. 

La Salle engages the court of France to pa- 
tronize his attempts at diſcovery down the 
Miſliſſippi, v. 197. Ditcovers the mouth 
of the river, 198. Undertakes to ſail to 


the mouth of the Miſſiſſippi by ſea, and 
miſſes it, ib. His death, 199. 

Lauragais, Count, his ſuc: ef ful attempt to 
manufacture porcelain, ii. 292. 

Lawrence, St, river in Canada, might ſup- 
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port a cod fiſhery, v. 260. The navigation 
of that river deſcribed, 261, 322. 

Law, account of his ſcheme for reforming 
the finances of France, ii. 76. Confuſion 
upon his diſappearing, 81. Account of his 
famous Miſſiſſippi ſcheme, v. 201. Deludes 
the French by falſe reports of rich mines in 
Louiſiana, 203. 

Laws made in oppoſition to nature will not 

be obſerved, i. 388. vi. 121. 
of, 225. Of nature and of politics, the 
contratt between, 226. Advantages re- 
ſulting from the diviſion of legiſlative 
power in the Britiſh government, 288. 

Leaſes tor years or lives, of land, origin of, 
iv. 115. | 

Legiſlation, the true principles it ought to 
be founded on, vi, 113, The principles 
of, 299. Diſtinguiſhed trom policy, 304. 

Legr/lator, contraſt between the tuccels of 
his labours on a new ttate, and on an an- 
cient corrupt ſtate, iv. 13, 14. 

Lehmann, his theory of the formation of 
mountains, iii. 87. 

Leibnits, his character, vi. 467. | 

Lemaire, Ilaac, diſcovers the firait to which 
his name is given, i. 246. 

Leon,. Ponce de, attempts the conqueſt of 
Porto Rico, iv. 171. Reduces the inba- 

bitants to ſlavery, 175. Diſcovers Florida, 
v. 115, 116. 5 

Lepanto, the battle of, the moſt celebrated 
naval engagement in meter; times, vi. 
333, 334. | | 

Leproſy, a diforder peculiarly prevalent at 
Carthagena in America, iii. 47. 

Le Rat, a Huron chief, his artitice to conti- 
nue the war between the French and the 
Iroquois, v. 160, 167. 

Lewis XI. was properly the firſt monarch of 
France, vi. 271. . 

Lewis XIV. of France, remarks on his poli- 
tical adminiſtration, ih. 57, 71. Inſtance 
of his pecuniary diftretſes, 72. His inei- 
fectual attempts to eſtabliſh a maritime 
force, iii. 446, 447. His character com- 
pared with that of the Emperor Charles V. 
of Germany, vi. 308. 

Lianes, the plant that furniſhes the poiſon iu 
which the South Americans dip their as- 
rows, iv. 172. How the poiſon is prepar- 
ed, and its effects, ib. 

Liberty, a comparative view of the tendency 
ot the Rumiſh and Mohammedan religion 
to depreſs it, i. 94, 95- Three kinds ct, 
diſtinguiſhed, iv. 116. Compared with 
ſlavery, 117. The right aſiumed by man 
over man inguired into, 178. | 

Lima, when built, and its ſituation and ſoi! 
deſcribed, iii. 126. Is deſtroyed by an 
earthquake, 127. Its ſpeedy and judicious 
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reſtoration, x28. Conſtruftion of the new 
houſes, ib. The ſtreets regular, and well 
ſupplied with water, 129. Superſtition of 
the inhabitants, ib. Their manners, 131. 
Character and manners of the women, 1b. 

Literature, character of the principal Italian 
writers at the reviral of, vi. 455. Perſe- 
cution deſtructive to knowledge, 461. Im- 
portance of, to mankind, 470. 

Loando, St. Paul de, capitai of the Portu- 


— — 


cultivating Power Louiſiana, 219. Upper 
Louiſiana ruined by bad government, ib. 
Account of the Illinois country, 221. Ex- 
ports of, 222. The Proteſtants driven from 
France refuſed admiſſion in Louiſiana, 227. 
Inconſiderate mode of granting lands there, 
230. The culture of tobacco neglected af- 


ter the diſgrace of Law, ib. Conſequences 


that would have followed the growth of 
tobacco, 231. Is ceded to the Spaniards, 


guele ſettlements in Africa, account of, iv. | 233. Examination into the right of France 1 4 
79. | to make this transfer, 234. The people 
Loango, on the coaſt of Africa, account of forbid by the court of Spain to continue 
the trade carried on there, iv. 75. their uſual trading connections, 236. Poſ- ©: 
Loans, public, the ruinous tendency of, vi. ſeſſion taken by Spain, 238. A 
445 Louvois, the French miniſter, his character, 
"Locke, Mr. remarks on his conſtitutions for V. 225, . ; f 
the government of Carolina, vi. 49. His | Low Countries, compariſon between the pre- 2 
character, vi. 467. ſent and former circumſtances of, ii. 191. 
Zogwood, deicription of the tree which pro- Hiſtory of the Oitend Eaſt India Company, | 
4 


duces it, ii. 453, Hiſtory of the trade in, 
434. The liberty of cutting it in the gulf 
of Honduras ſecured to the Engliſh, 485. 
Lolonvis, a Buccaneer, his hiſtory, ili. 426. 
Lombar4s, the firſt who formed trading com- 
munities in Europe, i. 15. Their charac- 


ter and conduct, as the financiers of Eu-, 


rope, during the infancy of commerce, 1i. 
69. 

London, a character of that metropolis and 
of its inhabitants, v. 105. 

Long 1/land, on the coaſt of New York, de- 
ſcribed, v. 382. 

Lonk, Henry; the Dutch admiral, reduces the 
province of Fernambucca in Brazil, iii. 288. 

Love, the different impulſes of that paſſion 
in the different itages of human ſociety, 
iii. 66. 

Lowuis, St. the port of, at Maragnan in Bra- 
zil, deſeribed, iii. 329. 

Louiſbourg, on the iſland of Cape Breton, 
the harbour, town, and fortifications de- 
ſcribed, v. 189. Captures of, by the En- 
gliſh, 263, 26c. 


Louifiana, diſcovery of that country, and an 


account of the firſt attempts of the French 
to ſettle in it. v. 196. An excluſive grant 
of the trade of, obtained by Croſat, 201. 
Which is transferred to the famous Law, 
and his company, ib. The credit of the 
country injured by the failure of Law's 
ſchemes, 205 Deſcription of Louifiana, 
207. Its healthful climate and fertility, 
208. The river Miſhſtppi and its naviga- 
tion, 209. Conduct of the Engliſh and 
Spaniſh in the colonies adjoining, 210. 
Account of the native Indians, ib. Con- 
ſpiracy of the Natchez to exterminate the 
French, and its diſcovery, 212. War with 
the Chickeſaws, 216. Deſcription of New 
Orleans, 217. Method of ſecuring and 


192. 

Lubec enjoys all the trade of Sweden till ex- 
cluded by Guſtavus Vaſa, ji. 198. 

Lucaya Iſlands. See Bahama Hands. 

Lucia, St. the Englich ſettlement there de- 

ſtroyed by the Caribs, iv. 310. A ſettle- 
ment attempted there by tne French, 312. 
Is finally ſecured to them, ib. Review of 
the meaſures taken by the French to cul- 
tivate this iſland, 313. Account of the 
ſoil and climate, 315. Preſent produce 
and trade, 316. Cauſes that have retard- 
ed its improvement, 318. Deſcription of 
Carenage harbour, 319. Its advantages 
and diſadvantages ſtated, ib. 

Luconia. See Manila. 


Lunexhourg, a colony of Germans, formed in 


Nova Scotia, v. 353. 

Lugues, Fernando de, a prieſt, aſſociates 
with Pizarro and Almagro in their ſcheme 

upon Peru, iii. 9. 

Luxury, the advantages and diſadvantages 
of, philoſophically conſidered, ii. 312. The 
limits of mere neceſſaries difficult to aſcer · 
tain, 314. 


M. 


Macao, an iſland in the harbour of Canton, 
granted to the Portugueſe, i. 149. The 
preſent ſtate of trade there, 179. 11. 306. 


Mace, the production of that ſpice deſcribed, 


1. 198. 

Madagaſcar, ill conducted attempt of the 
French to ſettle on that iſland, ii. ro. Its 
ſituation and dimenſions, 12. The coaſts 
of, why unwholeſome, ib. Product ions of 
the interior parts, 13. The inhabitants, 
14. The Quimoſſe, 18. Rude ſtate of ſo- 
ciety among the natives, 16. Peculiarity 
of their manners and cuſtoms, 17. Arrival 
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of French ſhips to form ſettlements, 18. 
Proper ſyitem of civilization for the iſland, 
20. Convenient ſituation for colonies, 21. 
No harbour round the iſland, ib. Bay of 
Tamteave capable of improvement, 22. 
Miſconduct and ruin of the French adven- 
turers, ib. Are exhorted to future trials, 
more maturely digeſted, 23. Unſucceſsful 
attempt of Martin to eſtablith a French 
colony there, 59. | 


Madeira, the iſland of, diſcovered by the 
Portugueſe, under the auſpices of their 
Is peopled and cul- 


prince Henry, i. 25. 
tivated, 28. Exhibits evidences of an an- 
cient volcano, 29. Account of the vin- 
tages there, 30. Political ſtate of the co- 
lony, ib. 

Madras, reaſons offered to account for the 
diſadvantageous fituation of that town, 1. 
392. Its inhabitants aud territory, ib. 

Magellan, Strait of, diſcovered, and an ac- 
count of the neighbouring inhabitants, iii. 
138. Extent and ſituation of the ſtrait. 
139. A colony attempted there by the 
Spaniards, ib. This ſtrait diſuſed by na- 


vigators learning to double Cape Horn, 


140. But is preferable at proper ſeaſons, 
1267. 
A Mexican plant, deſcribed, and the 
ules to which it is applicable, ii. 419. 
Mabe, how the French acquired an excluſive 
right to the pepper trade in that diſtrict, 
11. 143. Deſcription of the ſettlement there, 
144. Eſtimate of the trade that might be 
carried on there, ib. 145. | 
Mohammed, his religion the moſt unfavour- 
able of any to the liberties of maukind, 1. 


94, 95+ - PH 

Majeſty of the people, a phraſe firſt uſed by tl.e 
Engliſh, and ſufficient to conlecrate their 
language, vi. 458. 

Maize, deicription of that plant and its grain, 
vi. 87. Indian method of cultivating and 
preparing it for food, 88. Is encouraged 
in the Britith colonies, ib. 

Malabar, coaſt of, general account of its pro- 
ductions, i. ror. 
there ſupplanted by the Dutch, 227. Re- 
view of the trade carried on by the Dutch 
there, ib. Extent of the country known 
under that name, 358. Account of the 
kingdom of Travancor, 360, The Engliſh 
factory at Anjengo, 364. The kingdom 
of Cochin, 363. The kingdom of Calicut, 


365. The principal exports of Malabar, | 


367. Account of the Marratta nation, 
372. Preſent ſtate of the French on that 
coaſt, 11. 143. | 


Malacca, deicription of the couſitry, govern- 


ment, and inhabitants of, i. tet. Was the 
moſt conſiderable market in India at the 
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The Portugueſe ſettlers 
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firſt arrival of the Portugueſe there, roy. 
The capital city of, reduced by Albu- 
querque, 104. Character of the Malays, 
ib. How the Dutch eſtabliſhed themſelves 
in that country, 217. The chief trade 
there now in the hands of the Engliſh, ib. 
Maldivia iſlands and their inhabitants de- 
ſcribed, 1. 358. The exports of, 359. 
Mallouet, M. his ſucceſstul attempts for the 
improvement of French Guiana, iv. 300, 
309. 

Mammelues, eſtabliſh themſelves in Egypt 
during the crulades, i. 88. Conſtitute the 
real force of Egypt, iv. 8. 

Man, whether more happy in a ſavage ſtate 
than in civilized ſociety, v. 297. Evidences 
of his being formed and deitined for aſſo- 
ciation, vi. 224. Traced through the ſe- 
veral revolutions of ſociety, 2271. His cha- 
racter determined by the mode of govern- 
ment he lives under, 303. Better tor him 
to be enervated by tedentary employments, 
than to endure the hardſhips of warfare, 
354. His innate animolity to his fellow- 


treated by detractors, 471. 
tions ſeparated from ſociety inconceivable, 
475. His duty defined, 476, Lives under 
three Codes, 478. 

Mancheneel, the tree with the juice of which 
the Caribs poiſon their arrows, deſcribed, 
iv. 173. Salt, a ſpecific againſt this pdiſon, 
174. 


emprre, his inſtitutions, iii. 19. 

Mandarin, the nature of, and qualifications 
for, this rank in China, 1. 124. All officers 
of tate elected out ot this order of men, 
+> Rey 

Mangroves, how produced in Guiana, iv. 
226. : 

Manicheiſm, the origin of, vi. 215. 

Manila, the capital of the Philippine iſlands, 
deſcribed, ii. 230. Government of, 231. 
Account of the annual galleon that fails 
from that port to Acapulco, 454- | 

Manuioc, a plant introduced into the Carib. 

bee Iflands from Africa, iv. 137. Deſcrip- 
tion and cultivation of it, ib. Its prepa- 
ration for food, 138. 

Manners, the depravity of, completed by gal- 


lantry, &i. 484. 7 
Manta fiſh, dangerons to the pearl divers at 
Panama, and how they defend themſelves 
againſt it, iii. 134. : | 
Manufatures, the nature of thoſe carried 
on in every country determined by the cli- 


mate, vi. 393. Other advantages neceſſa- 


ry to their ſucceſs, 394. How affeted by 
forms of government, 395- Inquiry into 


{ the proper ſituations tor, 396. 


creatures, 369. His character injuriouſly * 
His obliga- 


Maunco Capac, the founder of the Peruvian 
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Maragnan, in Brazil, hiſtorical deſcription of 
that government, iii. 328. 
Marattas, hiſtory and character of that peo- 


ple, i. 372. ii. 218. How expoſed to diſa- 
greements with the Engliſh, i. 380. In 
what light conſidered by Europeans, ii. 331. 
Margaretta, account of that iſland, iv. 169. 
Reatons why the Spaniards retain it, ib. 


Character of the preſent inhabitants, 170. 


Method of curing beef there, 1b. 
Marianne Iflinds deſcribed, ii. 456. 
count of the inhabitants, and produce, ib. 


fire, 457. 


have enjoyed a ſuperiority over the men, 
458. The truth of this fact queſtioned, as 


contrary to all other experience, 459. Pe- 


culiar conſtruction of their canoves, 460. 
Were diſcovered by Magellan, and till 


lately neglected, 46x. Deſcription of Gu- 


am, ib. 

AMarigel:nte, an iſlaud near Guadalupe, ac- 
count ot, iv. 352. 

Na inn, the Indian concubine of Cortez, her 
hiſtory, ii. 378. Serves as his interpreter 
and ad viſer, ib. 

Marine Society, eſtabliſliment of, at London, 
iii. 467. | 

Marſeilles, account of the company there for 
managing the trade with Algiers, iv. 23. 

Martha, St. in America, hiſtory of that pro- 
vince, iii. 50. 
ed only by ignorance and ſuperſtition, 51. 

Martin of Canada, deſcribed, v. 16g. 


Martin, Sr. iſland a deicribed, iv. 219. Is | 


Jointly ſettled by the Dutch and French, 
ib. Preſent itate of the iſland and its pro- 
| . duce, 220. 

Martinico, ifland of, taken from the French 
by the Englith, in. 469. Deſcribed, iv. 322. 
Is firſt ſettled by Frenchmen from St. Chri- 
ſtopher's, ib. Their contelt with the Caribs, 
323. The Caribs exterminated, 324. Firſt 
labours of the French inhabitants, ib. How 
coffee was introduced into the ifland, 325 
Its natural advantages, ib. Its preſent pro- 
ſperity, 326. Review of the commerce 
carried on there, 327. Deſcription of the 
harbour of Fort Royal, 329. Low of Sr. 
Peter's, 330. Nature ot the trade carried 
on there, 331. Amount and value of its'ex- 
ports, 338. Inquiry whether the iſland is 
1mproveable, 339. Its ttrength againſt in- 
vaſion, 342. 

ATaryland 1s ſettled by Lord Baltimore with 
Engliſh Catholics, vi. 27. The country 
and climate delcribed, 29. Prefent num- 
ber of inhabitants, zo. Tobacco the prin- 
cipal article of cultivation there, ib. St. 


Mary, Annapolis, and Baltimore, the only 


towns in the province, 34. Abounds with 


'The inhabitants diſtinguiſh- 


Ac- 
Maſſachiiſet's Bay, the charter of that co- 
The natives formerly unacquainted with 
The women there reported to 


INDEX. 


iron mines, 35. Manufactures lately m- 
troduced there, ib. Export of tobacco, 
45. | 

Maſcarenbas, an iſland to the eaſt of Mada. 
gaſcar, ſettled by ſome French adventur- 

ers, ii. 93. The name changed to Bour- 
bon, th. 

Maſcate, in the Perſian Gulf, the trade of, 
transferred to Ormus by Albuquerque, i. 
354- The commerce of, revived by the 

. Engliſh, 355. 


lony, how taken away and altered, v. 36). 
Pretent number of inhabitants, 368. De— 
icription of the city of Bolton, 372. Ihe 
harbour, 373. 

Miſulipatan, account of the trade carried 
vn there by the Engliſh, i. 389. By the 
French, ii. 148. 

Mataram, on the iſland of Java, how the 
Dutch acquired a ſuperiority over that 
kingdom, 1. 248. A view of their trade 
there, 249. | 

Munmurice, Prince, is commiſſioned by Holland 
to conquer Brazil, iii. 288. Reduces the 
whole coaſt, ib. Is recalled, 296. 

Er es, iſland of, ſettled by the French, 

94. 

e meaſures taken hy Mahomet to im.. 
prove the ancient regard paid by the Arabs 
to that city, 1. 346. Advantages derived 
from the pilgrimages to it, ib. 
elaſer, amount of the exportation of, from 
the French American ſettlements, iv. 447. 
The trade of, injudiciouſly tacrificed to that 

of brandy, 448. 

Merchant, the character of, in no eſtimation 
among the Romans, i. 13. Character of, 
with his objects of attention, vi. 335. Mo- 
ral in{tructions to merchants, 359. 

Mercury. See Duickfilt er. 

Meſtces, the rac or ot, in South America, how 
produced, iii. 160. Their rank, 190. 

Metals, natural hittory of, ii. 440. Where 
generally produced, and the indications of, 


441. Great labour and danger ot pro- 
curing them, 442. How ſcparated from 
the ore, ib. 


Metempſychoſis, influence of that doftaive 
upon the civil and religious laws of In- 
doſtan, i. 51. Mythological account. of 
this doctrine, 65. Proba ble origin of the 
notion, 66. 

Mexico, expedition of Cortez to, ii. 376. Su- 
pineneſs af the emperor Montezuma, on 
the arrival of the Spaniards, 378. Gene- 
ral aipect of the country, 384. Religion 
and tuperſtition of the Mexicans, 387. 
Death of the emperor, 390. Laws of the 
empire, 292. The country reduced by the 
Spaniards, 394. The capital city of Mex- 
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ico deſcribed, 395. Is taken by the "el 
niards, 397. Reaſons to ſuppoſe great ex- 
aggeration in the Spaniſh accounts of Mex- 
co and its magniſicence, 398. Remarks 
on the native government of, 399. State 
of agriculture there, 492. 
cuſtoms of the natives, ib. Their houſes 
and furniture, 403. Low ſtate of arts and 
ſciences among them, 404. Their origin 
inquired into, 405. Population of the 
country, 406. Extent of the empire, 408. 
Regulations made by the Spaniards, on 
{ſubjecting the country, ib. Hiſtory of 
Mexico as a Spanilh province, 410. Thirty- 
Eight victims burnt at an Auto da fe, on 
account of the loſs of a fleet, 416. Re- 
flections on this horrid act of expiation, ib. 
Diſcovery of, and commotions in New 
Mexico, 417. Other diſturbances in theſe 
provinces, 419. Preſent ſtate and produce 
of, 423. Various other exports of, 439. 
Produce of the mines, 444. Manufactures, 
443. Cauſes why this province is not more 
flouriſhing, pointed out, ib. Amazing di- 
minution of the natives, 447- Deſcription 
of the capital city, as rebuilt by Cortez, 
448. Opulence and luxury of the citizens, 
ib. The city relieved from the inconve- 
niencies and dangers of floods, 452. Other 
improvements in contemplation, ib. The 
connections formed between this country 
and the Philipine iſlands, 453. Account 
of the military force maintained there by 
Spain, 489. 

Mines, of Mexico, produce of, ii. 444. Of 
Peru, an account of, iii. 112. Regula- 
tions made for working them, 208. Great 
deſtruction of lives in, 229. Aunual a- 
mount of the gold and ſilver ſent to Spain 
trom, 243. Attention ought to be paid to 
ſimplifying the operation of working the 
mines, 244. Gold mines in Brazil, 345. 
How worked, 346. Produce ot, 347. Dia- 
mond mines, 383. 

Miniſters of Scale, how formed in general, 
vi. 315. Their uſual conduct, ib. Dia- 
logue between the author and a miniſter, 
424. Their duty, 437. Characters im- 
proper tor ſovereigns to employ, 438. 

Miuelun, number of French inhabitants on 

the two iflands of, v. 342. 

Airades, aucient, the complexion of, illuſ. 
trated by a recent occurrence, iii. 299. 

i es the ſource of religion, vi. 
225. 

Miffifippi, river, diſcovered by the French, 
v. 196. Is navigated by La Salle, 197. 
And by Yberville, 199. Account of ttc 


| famous Law's ichems, 201. This river de- 
icribed, 208. 
entrance, 212. 


Its navigation, 209. Its 


Manners and 


Mobile, Fort, in Weſt Florida, its ſituation 
and uſe, v. 217. 

Mocha, in Arabia, account of the trade car- 
ried on at that pont, i. 340. 

Mogul t, manners and cuſtoms of, ii. 32. The 
empire of, founded in Indoſtan by Babar, 
103. 


Molucca IMlands, deſcribed, i. 1d. Their 


inhabitants and productions, 106. Are diſ- 
covered by the Chinete, 109. Are viſited 
by the Dutch, 181. The Portugueſe ex- 
cluded by the Dutch, 194, Ealy for any 
European ſtate to deprive the Dutch of 
them, 285. 

Monaſtic ſociety, a review of, v. 172. 
gin of, vi. 407. 

Monks, Teflect:ous on their character and 


Ori- 


their authority in Spaniſh Ame rica, 11. 418. 


Mono ulies, unjuſt and pernicious, vi. 362. 

Mon ſo ons, diy and rainy, in India, account 
of, 1. 36. 

Montbar, 
424- 

Monte Chriſto, in the iſland of St. Domingo, 
accounts ot its trade, iv. 185. 

Montezuma, Emperor of Mexico, his negli- 
gent behaviour on the firſt arrival of the 
Spaniards on his coalts, ii. 378. His charac- 
ter, 381, Temporizes with Cortez, 385. 
Is ſeized and coutined by Cortez, 386. His 
death, 390. | 

Montreal, the iſland and town of, in Cana« 
da, deſcribed, v. 243. 

Montſerrat, the iſland of, firſt diſcovered by 
Columbus, and ſettled by the Engliſh, v. 
25. Preſent ſtate of population, and its 
productions, 26. 

Moors were the firſt who ſailed over the At- 
lantic ocean, i. 25. 

Morality, the difference of, in ſavage and ci- 
vilized tociety, iii. 373. The bulwark of 
laws, vi. 471. Its principles univerſal, 472. 
Is the baſis on which all ſyſtems of religion 
are founded, 473. Was ſeparated from re- 
ligion by Socrates, 474. The two tribu- 
nals by which human actions are judged, 
ib. The obligations of man ſeparated 
from ſociety, inconceivable, 475. Its prin- 
ciples uniform, but their application vari- 
ous, according to local circumſtances, 477. 


a Buccaacer, his hiſtory, iii. 


Morgan, an Engliſh free booter of [amaica, 


takes Porto-Bello, iii. 428. Takes St. Ca- 
tharine's, 429. Takes Panama, ib. Car- 
ries away lpoil clandeſtinely from his al- 
ſociates to Jamaica, 431. 

Moro Caſtle, at Havaunah, ſtrength of its 
fortifications, iv. 202. 

More cco, account of the government of that 
empire, and 1:$ force, iv. 27. Annual ca- 
ravan to Upper Cuinea, for gold, 23. Fo- 
reigu trade of, 31. 
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Momambigue made the ſtaple of the Portu- 
gueſe trale with Africa, i. 155. 
Mountains, philoſophical inquiry into the 


origin of, iii. 85. Lehmann's theory of, 
97. 

Mulattoes in Syaniſh America, who, iii. 194. 

 Mufic, on what occaſion introduced i into Chri- 

ſtian churches, i. 23. 


Muſe, the natural hittory of, and the arts by 


which it is adulterated, i. 402. 
A7uet-rat of Canada, detcribed, v. 163. 
Mythology of the Bramins of India, 1. 42, 65. 


N. 


Nabobs in Indoſtan, the nature of their dig- 
nity and authority, ii. 109. Their inde- 
pendence to be dated from the conqueſts 
of Kouli Khan, rt. | 

PNarvacs, ſent by Velaſquez to ſuperſede 
Cortez in his Mexican expedition, is de- 
feated and taken priſoner by him, ii. 386. 

Natches, an Indian tribe in Louiſiana, their 
manners and cuſtoms, v. 212. Deſcription 
of the country on which they are ſettled, 
213. Are, by ill treatment from the 
French, induced to form a conſpiracy to 
exterminate them, 214. The plot diſco- 
vered, 1b. 

National diftin&ions, the uſe of, in the rude 
ſtages of human ſociety, i. 231. 

National ſpirit, how formed, iii. 263. Jea- 
louſy, its deſt ru tive operations, iv. 211. 
Nations, the vhiloſophical ſtudy of, intereſt- 

ing, ii. 196. 

Nature, why none of the productions of, are 
perfect, vi. 348. 

Navigation, the firſt attempts of, in Europe, 
1. It. Confined nature of, before the in- 
vention of the compaſs, 83. Hiſtorical re- 
view of the military application of, vi. 333. 

Navigation Af, Engliſh, motives to the e- 
ſtabluthing this law, v. 15. 

Navy, military, muſt have a trading one for 
its baſis, ii. 2679. Remarks on that of 
France, with the means of improving it, 
iv. 466. 

Nectar, Midame, account of the hoſpital 
eltablithed by her, iv. 195. 

Nagapatnam, on the cout of Coromandel, 
account of the Dutch factory there, 1. 226. 

Negroes, great importation of, into Spanith 
America, hi. 199. Reflections on the 
flave trade, 19;. Inquiry into the caute 
of their black colour, iv. 36. See Slave 
trade. 

Nevis, firſt ſettlement of that iſland, and its 
deſcniption, v. 26. Number of the inha- 
bitants, and their character, ib. Its dif- 
aſters, and preſent ſtate, 27. 


New England, its tixlt diicovery, v. 281. Is | 


INDEX, 


ſettled by Engliſh refugees, 388. The ff 
coloniſts ſtrengthened by an acceflion of 
Puritans, and the four provinces of, form. 
ed, 356. Form of government eſtabliſhed, 
357. Perſons perſecuted for religious opi- 
nions, 353. Ordinance publiſhed again(t 
wearing long hair, ib. Perſecution of the 
Quakers, 359. Is thrown into confuſion 
by religious diſputations, 361. Numbers 
of perſons judicially put to death for witch. 
craft. 362. Reflections on theſe epidemi- 
cal diſorders of the human mind, 363. 
Rage of the inhabitants againſt the intro. 
duction of inoculation for the ſmall-pox, 
ib. Inoculation prohibited, 364. Boun- 
daries and extent of the colony, 366. Re- 
gulations under which ſettlements are ex- 
tended, ib. Remarks on the climate, ib. 
The four provinces of, how connected in 
government, 367. Alterations in the char- 
ter of Maſſachuſet's Bay, ib. Preſent num- 
ber of inhabitants, 368. Nature of the 
ſoil, ib. Manufactures, 369. Fiſheries, 
370. Articles of export, 372. Deſcrip- 
tion of the city of Boſton, ib. 
Newfoundland, a cod fiſhery firſt carried on 
there by the French, v. 120. Its ſituation 
and deſcription, 325. Its diſcovery, and 
biſtory of Engliſh and French tranſactions 


there, ib. Harbour of St. John's, 326. N 


French town formed on the bay of Pla- 
centia, 327. A parallel between this and 
other American ſettlements, ib. The 
whole iſland ſecured to the Engliſh by the 
peace of Utrecht, 328. Deſcription of the 
cod fiſh, 329. Account of the great bank 
on which the cod are found, 330. The 
cod fiſhery there, ib. Diſputes between 
the Engliſh and the French about the li- 
mits of the fiſhery of the latter, 338. Riſe 
of the Engliſh, and decay of the French 
blheries, 343. 

New Ferſey, is firſt ſettled by Swedes, then 
conquered by the Dutch, and laſtly ſur- 
rendered to the Evgliſh, v. 384. The two 
provinces of, united under one government, 
385. Preſent number of inhabitants, ib 
Remarks on the hiſtorical obſcurity of this 
colony, 385. Its dependent circumſtances, 
387. Means propoted for advancing its 
proſperity, ib. 

New Orleans, its ſituation, ſettlement, and 
deſcription, v. 217. 

New World, great changes produced by the 
diſcovery of. b . 

New York, its boundaries and extent, v. 374. 
Is ſettled by the Dutch, ib. Is ſeized by 
the Engliſh, 377. Is ceded to the Engliſh, 
ib. The government of, regulated, 1b. 
The Romiſh religion favoured there, un- 


der the influence of the Duke of York, 378. 
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Frame of government eſtabliſhed after the 
revolution in England, 379. Is harailed 
by wars againit the French in Canada, 1b. 
Fort Otwego built, 380. Its diviſton into 
counties, and the navigation of Hudſon's 
River, deſcribed, 381. Long Ifland, 382. 
Number of inhabitants, ib. The city of 
New York, 353. Former and preſent 
manners of the inhabitants contraſted, ib. 
Newton, Sir Iſaac, his character, vi. 467. 
Niagara, Fort, its ſituation deſcribed, v. 
240. | 

Nicaragua, the province of, alternately ſub- 
ject to two extremes of floods and drought, 
1i. 474. 

8 of the Africans ſeated on the 
banks of that river, iv. 55. See Senegal. 

Nile, deſcription of that river, iv. 4. 

Nobility, an analyſis of, iv. 4679. An odious 
diſtinction, when not obtained by ſervices 
of utility to the ſtate, vi. 384. 

Nopal, the thrub on which the cochineal 
animal breeds, defcribed, ii. 435. How 
cultivated for tlie lake of cochineal, ib. 

Normans, ancient, their character, i. 11. 
Were the firſt who carried on any inter- 
courle with Africa, 31. | 

Northern nations, how their conqueſts over 
the Roman empire were facilitated, 1. 9. 

North-weſt paſſage to the Eaſt Indies, exa- 
mination of the arguments in favour of, v. 
312, 
toward Welcome Bay, 313- 
ence of ſuch a paſſage to be determined 
by Captain Cook, 316. 

Norway, colonies tent from, to the Orcades, 
Fero, and Iceland, iv. 253. The naviga- 

tors of, probably reached the northern ex- 
tremities of America long before the time 
of Columbus, 254. See Denmark. 


Nova Scotia, its ſituation, and deſcription, 


v. 344. Firſt ſettlement of, by the French, 
1b. Is ceded to England, 347. Annapolis 
built, id. Manners of the French inhabit- 
ants, 348. Diſtribution of lands to Engliſh 
diſbanded foldiers, 351. Fate of the French 
neutrals, 352. Lunenbonrg ſettled by Ger- 
mans, 353. Quantity of ſhipping, and ex- 
ports of the colony, ib. Advantages derive 
ed by, from the American war, 354. 

Nunnez Vela, Blaſco, is ſent over as viceroy 
of Peru, to retorm the goverament there. 
iii. 35. His character, and raſh meaſures, 
37. b degraded and baniſhed by the Spa- 
niards in power there, 38. Is recalled, but 
killed in the civil commotions, ib. 

Nutmegs, firſt diſcovered in the Molucca 
Illands by the Chineſe, i. 109. Deſcrip- 
tion of the tree which produces them, 
with the properties of che fruit, 198. 


This paſſage ſhould be ſought for 
The exiſt- 
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Oaths, reflections on the frequent impoſition 
of, in civil ſociety, i. 262. 

Oaxaca, a province of Mexico, peculiar for 

the production and culture of cochineal, 
ii. 437. The town of that name deicribe 
ed, 348: ; 

Ocean, its uſe in preſerving an equipoiſe over 
the face of the earth, v. 290. 

Oglethorpe, General, conducts the firſt colo- 
niſts ſent over to Georgia, v. 63. 

Ohio river, diſcovery of, by the French, and 
its deſcription, v. 267. Forts built along 
the river to contine the Engliſh, who de- 
ſtroy them, 268. 

Oil, its property of calming the agitations of 
the fea, v. 331. Vegetable oil more effec= 
tual than animal oil tor this purpoſe, 332. 

Olives, the cultivation of, recommended to 
the Portugueſe, iii. 369. : 

Omrahs, of the Indoſtan empire, foundation 
ot that dignity, ii. 104 Fluctuating na- 
ture of their authority, 105. 

Onontague, an old Iroquois, his remarkable 
fortitude at death, v. 163. 

Opium, how prepared in the Eaſt, from white 
poppies, i. 405. Is chiefly produced in the 
province of Bahar, 406. Is highly prized 
for its intoxicating powers, 407. 

Dpoſſum ot Canada deicribed, v. 163. 

Orellana, Pizarro's lieutenant, fails up the. 
river Amazons in South America, in, 307. 
His voyage excited more curioſity than it 
produced information, 314. 

Orixa, a province bordering on the coaſt of 
Coromandel, included under it in deſerip- 
tion, i. 380 Is ſuppoſed to he coveted by 
the Envlith Eatt India Company, 297. 

Orleans, Duke of, regent of France, review of 
his adminiſtration in the finances, i. 73. 
His perſonal character, 80. 

Orleans, New. See Neu Orlenns. 

Ormus, deſcription of that city, and the man- 
ners of the inhabitants, i. 96. Is reduced 
and fortified by Albuquerque, 97. The 

Portugueſe expelled by Schah Abbas, with 
the aſſiſtance ot the. Engliſh, 315. 

Oroonoho, the courſe, magnitude, and pecu- 
liarities of this river, iii. 64 Account of 
the original native Indians bordering on 
it, 66. Conſequences of the tyrannical 
treatment of their women, 68. Remon= 
ſtrance of an Indian woman reproached 
with the murder of her female infant, 69. 
Spaniſh ſertlements and improvements on 
the banks of this river, 70. 

Orry, ſuperintendant of the French finances, 
his character, ii. 91. 

end, conſiderations which led to the for- 
mation of an Auſtrian Eaſt India Company 
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there, ii. 192. Its fucceſsful beginnings, 
I93- Is oppoſed by the Dutch and En- 


glith, 194. Is ſacrificed to the political in- 


tereſts of the court of Vienna, 195. 
Oſwego, Fort, built to interrupt the fur trade 
of the French in Canada, v, 380. 

Otter, a deſcription of that animal, v. 164. 
Ottoman, the founder of the Turkiſh empire, 
* Vi. 231. | 
Ounce, or wild cat of Canada, deſcribed, v. 

166. 
Oxenſtiern, Chancellor, his opinion of ſtateſ- 
men, vi. 314. 


P. 


Pacha of Egypt, his precarious authority, iv. 

laces, a Peruvian heaſt of burden, deſcrib- 
ed, iii. 107. Their fleſh, ſkin, and fleece, 
108. | 

Paganiſm, cauſes of its giving way to the 
Chriſtian religion, vi. 217. 


Pagnaloſſe, Commandant of New Mexico, 
takes refuge in England from the perſecu- 


tion of the monks, 11. 418. 


Pagodas, Indian. general character of, i. 71. 


Halm qwine, from what, and how prepared, 
in Mexico, ji. 419. 


Palmyra, ancient opulence, and deſtruction 


of that city, i. 86. 

Panama, the town of, founded by Pedrarias, 
iii. 8. Is deſtroyed by pirates, 133. Its 
juriſdiction and pearl fiſhery, ib. Deſcrip- 
tion of the preſent town, 134. The iith- 
mus ought to be cut through, to open a 
communication with the South Sea, 259. 

Paper, Chineſe, an account of, ii. 300. Their 
hanging paper, ib. g 

Paper currency, the inconveniencies occa— 
honed by, in the Biitith American colo- 
nies, vi. 117. That of the congreſs not 
cordially received, 188. 

Para, in Brazil, hiſtorical deſcription of that 
government, iii. 324. 

Paraguay, its boundaries and extent, iii. 158. 
Account of the river trom which the coun- 
try derives its name, ib. Manners and cuſ- 

- toms of the natives, ib. Firſt diicovery of, 
by the Spaniards, 159. Three large pro- 
vinces formed in this diltrict by the Je- 
ſuits, 163. Natural produce of the coun- 
try, 1b. Number of inhabitants, ib. Ac- 
count of the herb Paraguay, 166. Great 
trade with mules and other cattle, 168. 
The trade and communication with Þue- 
nos Ayres, how carried on, 169. Wild 
bulls killed for the hides, 170. Revenue 
from, to Spain, 171. Principles on which 
the ſeſuits foupded their million there, 
172. Why population has not ſucceeded 
4 


INDEX; 


here, 176. Incurſions of the Portuguese, 
Ito, The ſmall-pox, 181. The climate, 
ib. The miſſion of, taken from the Je- 
ſuits, 187. 

Paraguay, the herb deſcribed, iii. 166. Its 
uſes in South America, 168. 


Paraiba, in Brazil, ſome account of that di- 


ſtrict, iii. 330. 

Paramabiro, the chief town of Surinam, de- 
tcribed, iv. 234. 

Park, Colonel, governor of Antigua, his mal. 
adminiſtration, and death, v. 24. 

Parſees, their diſtinguiſhing tenets, ii. 26. 
Their manners and cuſtoms, 31. 

Patans, from the mountains of Candahar 
overrun the Indoſtan empire, ii. 101. 
Their preſent ſituation and character, 117. 

Patna, mineral productions of this province, 

i. 412. 

Patriotiſm chiefly to be found in ſmall ſtates, 
i. 111. 

Paul, St. in Brazil, a town built by felons 
tranſported from Portugal, iii. 342. Their 
depredations over the : . ntry, 343. Sub- 
mit to orderly government, ib. 

Pea, Angola, the plant deſcribed, iv. 136. 

Peace, political, nowhere to be found, vi. 
318. | 

Pearls, how produced, iv. 167. Erroneous 
popular opinions relating to, ib. Different 

kinds of, and artificial ones, 168. 

Pear fiſhery on the coaſt of the ifland of 
Ceylon, ſome account of, i. 221. Another 
on the iſland Baharen, 357. At Panama, 
deſcribed, iii. 134. That at Cubagua ex- 
hauſted, iv. 169. 

Pedrarias, is ſent by the court of Spain to 
ſuperſede Balboa at Darien, and puts him 
to death, iii. 8. Founds the ſettlement of 
Panama on the Southern Ocean, ib. 

Pegu, a province on the Bay of Bengal, fur- 
nithes the American merchants with pre- 
cious ſtones, i. 405. 

Penn, Admiral, his unſucceſsful attack upon 
St. Domingo, ili. 416, Reduces Jamaica, 
418. | 

Penn, William, receives a territory in Ame- 
rica from the Englith government, in diſ- 
charge of debts owing to his father the 
admiral, vi. 8. Calls it Pennſylvania, and 
ſettles it with Quakers, 9. Purchaſes the 
land of the Indians, and conciliates their 
affections, ib. The legiſlative principles of 
his government, 10. 

Pennſylvania, this country granted by the 
Eugliſh government to William Penn, who 
gives name to it, vi. 8. Is ſettled by per- 
lecuted Quakers, who conciliate the friend. 
fliiy of the Indians, 9. Equitable principles 
of government eſtabliſhed, xo. Dittribu- 
tion of lands, xx. Rapid progreſs: of the 


INDEX. 


colony, 12. Its boundaries and extent, ib. 


its climate, and diviſion into counties, 13. 
the toil, ib. Its profperons cultivations, 


i4- Accouat of the Dumplers, and their 


city Euphrates, ib. The harmony of all 
ſects in this colony, 16. Number of inha- 
bitants, and their manners, 17. Taxes, 18. 
Their marriages, ib. Their funerals, 19. 


Produce, manufactures, and trade, 20. 


Method of clearing lands, and eſtabliſbiug 
plantations, 21. Deicription of the city 
of Philadelphia, 22. This city, and the 
country, unprovided for any kind of de- 
fence, 25. Inquiry whether the inhtabit- 
ants are therefore the leſs ſecure, ib. 


Pepper, deſcription of the ſhrub that pro- 


duces it, i. 369. Its native places of growth 
and culture, 370. The trade of, divided 
among the Engliſh, Dutch, and French, 
ib. 


Perfection, always followed by degeneracy, 


vi. 450. | 


Perſecution for religion, an obſtacle to popu- 


lation, vi. 408. 


Perſia, review of the ancient hiſtory of, i. 


D 


313. Account of the victories and go- 
vernment of Schah Abbas the Great, 314. 
The Portugueſe driven from Ormus by the 
aſſiſtance of the Engliſh, 315. A trade 
eſtabliſhed at Gombroon by the Englith, 
ib. The trade of, deciines, under a ſuc— 
ceſſion of weak princes, 348. Is conquer- 
ed by the Afghans, ib. Who are driven 
out by Kouli Khan, 349. 


Perſia, Gulf of, account of the diſtricts round, 


and the inhabitants, i. 364. Account of 
the city of Maſcate, and its trade, 355. 


Pern, ſtate of that empire when invaded by 


Pizarro, iii. 12. The Inca Atabaljpa ſeiz- 
ed by Pizarro, 14. He is baſcly put to 
death, 16. The country plundered by the 
Spamards, ib. Remarks on the facility of 
this revolution, I7. This empire probably 
ürſt Funded by ſhipwrecked navigators, 
ib. Jlanco Capac, and his inſtitutions, 19. 
Civil policy, 21. Diſtribution ot lands, 22. 
Reflections on the ſtate of property there, 
. The Peruvians ignorant of the uſe of 
coin, while abounding in gold and ftiver, 
24. No reaſon to doubt the relations of 
"he Spaniards concerning their hiſtory ard 
civil inſtitutions, 28. The tame credit not 
due to the accounts of their grandeur and 
magnificence, 26. Their palaces and for- 
titications, 27. Their aqueducts and re- 
1ervoirs, ih. Their roads and bridges, 28. 
I eir hiſtorical regiſters, ib. Their baths, 
artificial gardens, and ſculpture, 29. The 
Spaniſh accounts of theſe matters reduced 
10 probability and truth, 30. Their pecu- 
war art in manufacturing copper, 31. In- 
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quiry into the nature of their tools, ib- 
Were ignorant of the mechanical uſes of 
Contuſions that enſued by ra- 
pacious quarrels among the Spaniards, ib- 
Maftacre of Pizarro and his adherents, by 
Almagro the younger, 33. Review of the 
regulations made by the court of Spain for 
the government of this province, 35. De- 
ſpotic conduct of Gonzales Pizarro, 38. 
Arrival of the prieſt Pedro de la Gaſca, 
40. End of Pizarro and his confident Car- 
vajal, th. Reflections on the conduct of 
the Spaniards there, 41. Extent of the 
empire, 42. Maladies to which the inha- 
bitants are liable, 91. The country pecu- 
larly fubject to earthquakes, 92. Singu- 
larities of climate in Upper Peru, 94. 
Rain, a phenomenon ſeldom leen, 95. No 
ſprings, and few rivers in Lower Peru, ib. 
Evidences of a great former populaton, 
96. Pern worſe treated by its conquerors 
than Mexico, ib. Degeneracy of the na- 


tives under the hantl of opprefſion, 97. 


Introduction of Negroes to ſupply the de- 
creaſe of native inhabitants, 98. Why 
more Spaniards there than in Mexico, ib. 
Preſent ſtate of the country delcribed, ib. 
Deſcription of Cuſco, the ancient metro- 
polis, 102. Animals peculiar to the coun- 
try, 106. Manufactures, 110. Mines, 
112. Thoſe of gold and filver, 116. An- 
cient Peruvian method of building, 126. 
The dominion of monkiſh ſuperſtition over 
the inhabitants, 129. Character of the 
women, 131. Eſtimate of the preſent 
trade of this province, 141. Defenceleſs 
ſtare of, 258. 


Peter I. Czar of Ruſſia, attempts to open a 


communication between Siberia and In- 
dia, ii. 253. Amount of his revenue, 250. 
Projected teveral inland navigations, 202. 
His law for the entranchilement of vafſals, 
ib. Reforms his troops, 264. His mea- 
ſures for making Kuſſia a Maritime power, 
265. Remarks on his character and admi- 
niſtration, 269. 


Peter, St. on the coaſt of Newfoundland, and 


its French inhabitants, defcrithed, v. 342. 


Petrareb, his character, vi. 4.55. | 
Philadel>bia, the capital of Pennſylvania, 


decibel, vi. 22. The town-houte, 23. 
The public library, ib. The college, 24. 
Its quays, ib. Number of inhabitants, 1b. 
Is entirely unprovided with works of de- 
fence, 25. 


P..itip II. of Spain, perſecutes his ſubjects in 


the Low Countries on account of religion, 
i. 177. The republic of Holland efſtabitih- 
ed, 178. His political character, vi. 307. 


Phitih III. of Spain, his political chatactet. 
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Philippine Tlands, their ſituation, extent, 
and gencral appearance, ii. 224. Their 
produce and climate, 225. The inhabit- 
ants, ib. Milfonaries {ent thither trom 
Spain, 225. Errors in their conduct, 229. 
The iſlands improved by Chineſe emigrants, 
ib. Foundation and deſcription of the city 
ot Manilla, 230. Spaniſh government there, 
231. The Chineſe banithed from them, 
233. Are infeſted by Malay pirates, 234. 
Retlections on the management of thele 
iſlands, and of their importance to Spain, 


235. A trade ſettled between thele iſlands. 


and America, 453. Account of the annual 
gaileon that paltes between Manilla and 
Acapulco, 454. 

Philyſophers, apoſtrophe to, in behalf of the 
liberties of mankind, i. 74. Under no in- 
fluence to depart from truth, ii. 3I1. 

Philoſophy, conclaſions of, reſpecting religion, 
vi. 220. The cultivation of, follows that 

of the tine arts, 462. Characters of the 
priiipal Grecian philoſophers, 463. Ke- 
maine buried in the duſt of the cloiſters, 
after dhe ſubverſion of the Roman empire, 
464. Origin of the philolophy of the 
ichools, 465. Important conſequences that 
reſulted trom the experiments of Friar Ba- 
con, 466. Diſcoveries made by other ex- 
perimental philefophers, ib. The firſt a- 
cademy of natural philoluphy founded in 
Italy, 468. Ihe method of analyſis taught, 
469. Importance of philoſophic ſrudics, 
ib. 

Phæœniciaus owed their conſequence among 
ancient nations to commerce, i. 4. Ex- 
tended their trade to Britain, 298. 
the firſt merchants on record, vi. 347. 

Pimento, or Jamaica pepper, defer: uon of 
the tree that beats it, v. 47. 

Piteb, how prepared from tar, vi. 47. 

Pitt, Mr. the Enghiſh miniſter, his character, 
ii. 465. His vigorous and ſucceſeful ad- 
miniſtration, 4657. Remarks. on his refig- 
nation, 471. His plan of conduct examin- 


el, 473. 
©7izarro, Francis, his birth and charatter, 
ut. 8. Forms the ſcheme of conquering 


the empire of Pern, 9. His firit voyage 
unſucceſsful, 10. Embarks again, IT. En- 
ters Peru, and marks his courſe by rapine, 
ib. His interview with Atabalipa, 13. 
Takes Atabalpa priſoner, 14. Puts him 
to death, 16. He and his followers plun- 
der the country, ib. His diſputes with 
Almagro, 32. Defeats and beheads him, 
33. Perſecutes his followers, ib. Is aflal- 
ſinated by them in Lima, ib. 

Fisarro, Gonzales, uſurps the lupretas au- 
thority in Peru, and defeats the viceroy 
Nunnez, iii. 38. Hi triumphatt entry 
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into Lima, 39. Is defeated and put tc 
death by Gaſca, 40. 

Placentia, hay of, at Newfoundland, a French 
town built there, v. 327. This ſettlement 
oppreſſed by French governors, 328. 

Platina, a metallic ſubſtance found in Peru, 
deicribed, iii. 112. Natural hiſtory of, 113. 
Proceſs of purifying it, 114. Its proper- 
ties, It5. Its uſes, 116. 

Plato, his account of the ſuppoſed ancient 
iſland of Atalantis, i. 26. His character, 
vi. 463. 

Pointis, commodore of a French fleet, aſſo- 


Ciates the Buccaneers in the reduction of 


Carthagena, iii. 438. Is menaced with 
death by the Buccaneers for defrauding 
them, 439- 

Poland, examination of the conſtitution of 
government in that country, vi. 246. How 


the country became expoſed to diſmem- 


berment by ambitions neighbours, 247. 

Pole Cat of Canada deſcribed, v. 164. 

Policy, diminiſhed from legiſlation, vi. 304. 
Was contined to the court of Rome during 
the middle ages, 305. The modern (yſ- 
tem of, formed by Charles V. and Francis 
I. 306. True policy of Europe, 312. 

Py/itical errors, the ſouice of, inquiced into, 
1. 73. 

Politics, complicated nature of the ſcience 
of, iv. 449, The various qualiications ne- 
ceſſary for the ſtudy of, 450. Why politi- 
cal truths are rather to be addreſſed to the 
public at large than to governors, 455. 
The views of, very confined, vi. 306. 309. 
Of Europe, the general maxims of, altered 
by the operations of induſtry, vi. 354. 

Polytheiſm, the origin of, vi. 215. 

Pondiac, an American Chief, inftance of his 
magnanimity, vi. $0. 

Pondicherry, that ſettlement fortified by the 
French, ii. 57. Is taken by the Dutch, 
but reſtored, 58. Skiltul management of 
Martin, the director of the French Eaſt 
India Company, ib. Dumas protects the 
family of the Nabob of Arcot againit the 
Marattas, 92. Is defended by Dupleix 
againſt the Eügliih, 99. Is taken by the 
Englith from M. Lally, and deſtroyed, 
123. Deſcription of the town before its 
deitruftion, 150. Is now reſtored by the 
French, 151. 


Pootiahs, in Indoſtan, an account of that peo- - 


ple, i. 76. . 

Popes of Rome, their uſurpations over the 
Engliſh, v. 284. 

Population, inquiry into the ancient popula» 
tion of the world, vi. 399. Caules ot pre- 
ſent complaints of the decline of, 402. De- 
pends in great meaſure on the diſtributor 
of landed property, 404. Poverty, an ob» 
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*acle to, 405. Celibacy of the clergy, 
309. Perlecution for religion, 408. An- 
nuities for lives, 409. All the ineans which 
make a {tate proſper tend to promote po 
pulation, 411. = 

Forrelain, is ſuppoſed by Count Caylus to 
be invented by the ancient Egyptians, ji. 
284. Its qualities defined, ib. The ſe- 
veral kinds of, and their diſtinguiſhing 
characteriſtics, 285. How coloured, 288. 
Where manufactured, ib. The beit Eu— 
ropean imitations of this ware made in 
Saxony, 289. Character of French and 
Engliſh porcelain, ib. Compariſon be- 
tween the Chineſe and European porce- 
lain, 290. Succeſsful attempt of Count 
Lauragais to manufacture purcelain, 292. 
Account of the manufacture at Sevre, 
1h. Properties of the earth of Limoges, 


293. 


Port au Prince, on the iſland of St. Domin— 


go, inquiry whether this dittrit be pro- 
per for the fituation of the capital of the 


French ſettlements there, iv. 386. The | 


town deſtroyed by an earthquake, but re- 
built on the tame ſpot, 338. 

Port Royal, in Jamaica, account of its de- 
ſtruction by an earthquake, v. 53. x 
Porto Bello, unwhotefumense:s of the climate 
there, iii. 135. Extenſive trade carried on 
there between Europe and South Ameri- 
ca, ib. Brief hiſtory of this trathe to its 

decline, 136. 

Porto Rico, firſt diſcovery of that iſland, and 
landing of Ponce de Leon there, iv. 171. 
Is peculiarly favourable to the growth. of 
the manchineel tree, 173. Phe natives 
make an experiment to try if the Spant- 


ards were immortal, 174. But are redu- 


ced, ib. Deſcription and preſent ſtate of 
the ifland, 175. Number of inhabitants 
and produce, 176. Hints for farther im— 
provement of the iſland, 177. 

Portugueſe were the firſt European nation 
that attempted maritime dilcoveries, i. 25. 
The iſland of Madeira ditcovered by, ib. 
Their firſt expeditions to Atrica, 31. Voy- 
age of Vaſco de Gama to the tat Indies, 
32. 77. Obtain a papal grant of all their 
ealtern dilcoveries, 78. Voyage of Alva- 
rez Cabral, ib. Ettablifi an Eaſtern trade 
to Liſbon, ib. Their motives to ſeiziug 
the ifland of Socutora, 99. Extenive 
ſchemes of Albuquerque, 92. The city 01 
Ormus taken, 97. Malacca reduced, 1953. 
Submitiion of the neighbouring Kingdoms, 
105. Kellections on their Indian exjloits 
un:ler Albuquerque, 110. Are affiſted a- 
gainſt the Moors by Henry of Burgundy 


aud his Preach knights, ib. The princi- 


| 


SN 


ples of the nation corrupted by their eaſt- 
ern conqueſts, 112. Send an ambaſſador 
to China, 113. His tranſactions there, 
148. Their commanders treat the Chi- 
neſe ill, aud are checked, ib. Obtain a 
graut of the iſland Macao, 149. The em- 
pire of Japan diſcovered, ib. Review of 


their ſuccefſes in the Eaſt, 154. Their 
tettlements in Africa, 158. Treat the na- 
tives unjuitly every where, 156. Their 


corruption and profligacy, ib. Wiſe ad- 
miniſtration of Non Juan de Caſtro, 158. 
A general confederacy of the Indian pow- 
ers formed againit them, 163. Are pro- 
tected by the vigilance of Ataida, ib. 
State of national affairs on the death of 
king Sebaſtian, 167. Detail of the cauſes 
that effected the ruin of their affairs in In- 
dia, 163, The preſent ſtate of their Orien- 
tal connections, 170. Firſt diſcovery of Bra- 
21l, 111. 266. Which is deſpiſed, and made a 
receptacle for telons, 268. Hereditary anti- 
pathy between the Portugueſe and Spani- 
ards, ib. Account of the inquiſition, ib. 
Grants made in Brazil to Portugueſe no- 
blewen, 270. The natives there civilized 
by the Jeſuits, 289. Brazil overrun by 
the Dutch, 286. The Duke of Braganza 
placed upon the throne of, 296. Brazil 
recovered, 299. Dilputes with Spain a- 
bout the buurdaries of their colonies, 311. 
An excluſive company formed for the wine 
trade, 316. The Brazil trade ſubjected to 
a monopoly, 317. Impoſitions by which 
that province is depreſſed, 357. Decline 
of this kingdom, and its vittant ſettle- 
ments, 361. Cauſe of the connection be- 
tween. Portugal and England, 363. Na- 
ture of the trade with England, ib. De- 
generacy of the Portugueſe, owing to the 
dependance they are funk under to Eng- 
land, 366. The firſt ſtep neceſfary to- 
ward their recovery, 367. Articles proper 
for them to cultivate, 369. Remarks on 
the diſcouragements of their wine trade, 
370. Are miſtaken in their meaſures for 
reſtoring the culture of corn, 372. Num- 
ber of the people, and amount of the te- 
venue, ib. All reformation ineffectual un- 
til their clergy are reduced to ſubordina- 
tion to the civil power, 379. The fear of 
incenfing England ought not to protract 
their eſtabliſhing good” regulations, 3Sc. 
Oup ht not to ſubmit to be protected, 381. 
Mull fall, it they will not cultivate a na- 
val ttrength, 382. Might have made a 
good advantage of the deſtruction of Lit- 
Account of the ſettlements on 


bon, ib. 
Their Eaſt 


the coaſt of Africa, iv. 78. 


India diſcoreries and conqueſts occaiion 
LI ij 


, 


- 
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them to negiect arts and agriculture, vi. 
348. ö N 
Potato plant deſcribed, iv. 136. 


Hoteſi, the ſilver mines there, when and how 


ditcovercd, ii. 119. Their produce at dif- 
terent periods oi time, I 20. 

Poverty of à people, a check to their popu- 
lation, vi. 405. 

Prayer, che origin of, vi. 215. 

Prejs, reflections on the liberty of, iii. 453. 
Farucularly in Great Britain, vi. 260. 

Prieſthood, the ſole principle by which they 
are actuated, vii 283. The hierar- 
chy of, in the Chriitiaa church, traced, 
286. 

Printing, importance of this art to mankind, 
vi. 470. 

Privileges, perional, reſulting from profeſ— 
tional character, reilections on, Ii. 413. 

Property, reflections on the origin and abuſe 
ot, iv. 319. v. 32. The right of a wan tv 
inake a teitamentary diſpoſition of his e- 
late inquired into, 245. The potlictizons 
of, precarious in civilized foliety, 299. A 
community of, a mult dangerous doctiiue, 
Vi. 4. The unequal diſtribution of, tle 
tourulation of two irreconcileable paitos u. 
ſociety, 115. 

Profs, flying, ot the Malianne iſlands, deſcrib- 
ed, ii. 460. 

Protejiants, review of the perſecution of, by 
Lewis XIV. in France, vi. 323. 

Providence, iſland of, how firit ſettled, v. 64. 
A colony etlablitled there by Captain 
Woods Rogers, ib. 

Pruffians, military character of, vi. 327. See 
Frederic III. 

Ptolemy, why he fixed the firſt meridian at 
the weſtern part of the Canary Nands, i. 
357 5 

HPulocohdor, the Englith ſertlement there de- 
iiroyed by their own Macallar ioldiers, i. 
326. | 

Prenhments, capital, remarks on the injury 
dune to lociety by them, i. 341. 

Puritans, origin of that appellation in Eng- 
land, v. 288. Emigrate to North Ameri- 
Ca, 289. 358. 

Purple dye, peculiar kind of, celebrated by 
the ancients, tound on the coaſts ot Guaya- 
quil and Guatimala, iii. 100. 


Q. 

Duakers, perſecuted in New England, v. 380. 
Origin vi the lect, vi. 5. Their diittoguiih- 
ing dreſs and behaviour, 6. Their morals, 
7. heir contempt for religious rites, ib. 
Occaſion of their name, 8. Multiply un- 
der perſecution, ib. The prudence of their 
peaceable maxims examined, 25. Specch 


INDEX. 


of one in America, cenſuriug the cuſtom of 
retaining Negroes in ſlavery, 194. 

Pueber, the Capital of Canada, founded, v, 
121. Ineftectual ſiege of, in 1690, by the 
Engliſh, 161. The city deſcribed; 242. 
Is finally taken by the Englith, 272. 

Duickfiltter, where found in Europe, iii. 122. 
Where found in Peru, 123. Deſcription 
of the mincs at. Guaiiga Velica, ib. The 
wolking in thete mines pernicious to the 
conſtitution. 124. The air in the vicinity 
ot them uuwholeſome, ib. Confumption 
ot, in the gold and ſilver mines, 125. AC- 
count vi the tupples of, ſent from Spain to 
Peru, 11. 488. 

Quimofe, a diminutive people on the iſland 
of Miadagalcar, detcriibed, ii. 15. 

Dito, in Peru, the province deſcribed, iii. 
77. C:rcumitances that moderate the hewt 
vi the turrid Zone, 78. Parity of the air, 
and uniform beauty of the climate, ib. Is 
the mult populous part of the American 
cuntnent, 79. Produce and manufactures, 
ib. Baik ine only article of produce ex- 
ported, 82. Profligate manners of the in- 
habitants vt the city of Quito, 84. 


R. 


Reguildas, Governor of Cabuliſtan, ſtimulates 
Labar to the conquzit of Ledoitan, li. 102. 
IKemontiirauces ol a baiian to hi on this 
event, 193. 

PRajayputes, monntaineers who continually 
naraſs the Induitan goveriumeint, account 
of, 11. 117. 

Raleigh, Sir Walter, his expedition to Guia- 
na, iv. 286. His character, v. 279. His 
expedition to Carolina, ib. 

Rats, great ravages made by, in the Carib- 
bee iſlands, iv. 131. Of Canada, deſcribed, 
V. 103. 

Red Seu, a geographical deſcription of, i. 92. 
Advautages retulting to Europe from the 
Portugueſe obtaining the command oft this 
lea, 93- Meatures taken by the Engliſh to 
improve their trade in that ſea, 348. 

Reformed religion in Eutope, rife of, 1. 177. 

Religion, the ivurces of, vi. 215. The natu- 
ral progreis of, 221. The tive tendency 

olf its precepts, 479. 

Republics, a view of the adminiſtration ot 
government in, Vi. 316. A fecret conſpi- 
racy carried on by all monarchies agaiuſt 
free ſtates, 317. 


 Revel, a much better ſtation for the naval 


forces of Ruſſia than Croaſtadt and Peteri- 
burgh, 11. 207. 0 

Revenue, royal, no meaſure of the power of 
an empire, vi. 421. The cuſtom of farms 
ing out revenues ruinous to a ſtate, ib. 
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Revolutions in human affairs, whether of u- 


tility to mankind, i. 2. 

Rhubarb, the root and its qualities deſcribed, 
ii. 303. Where produced, and how pre- 
pared, 304. The ſeveral kinds of, ib. 

Rice, tlic different kinds of, cultivated in Chi- 
na, i. 1179. How cultivated on Madagal- 
car, ii. 13. Botanical deſeription of that 
plant, vi. 58. The cultivation of, injurious 
to the healthineſs of a country, ib. Is ſuc- 
ceſsfully cultivated in South Carolina, 59. 

Rio Faneiro, the government of, in Brazil, 
deſcribed, iti. 337. The ſugar cane, indi- 
go, and coffee, cultivated there, ib. The 
capital city deſcribed, 339. 

Roads, the Rate of, everywhere indicative of 
the degree of civilization ct the natives, vi. 
240. 

Xoangał Bay, in Carolina, firſt attempt of 
the Englith to form a ſettlement there, v. 
279. 

Romans, ancient, their motives for ſeizing 
the iſland of Sicily, i. 6. Way interior to 
the Greeks in the cultivation of arts and 
ſciences, 7. The final overthrow of the 
empire, how favoured, 8. The ſubverſion 
of the ancient empire of, attributed oy 
marily to Wodin, the Scythian chief, ii. 
172. The liberty of, originally deſtroy od 
by Cato the elder, vi. 209. Review of the 
hiſtory of, with a character of the Romans, 
229. The teudal ſyſtem formed on the 
ruins of the empire, ib. 269. Why interior 
to Greece in the tine arts, 449. Character 
of the Roman literature, 450. Ihe tine 
arts expelled on the ſubverfion of the em— 
pire, 452. And driven back again from 
Conſtantinople, 454- 

Rome, modern, origin of the eccleſiaſtical 
empire of, i. 10. Character of, in the fif- 
teenth century, 22. Rite of its eccleſiaſti- 
cal power, vi. 218. Leading cauſes of the 
refyrmation, 219. The diſcovery of Ame- 
rica inſtrumental to its decline, 222. . Ht- 
ſtorical account of the riſe of papai domi- 
nion, 286. Circumitances that combined 
ro divelt the pope of his temporal power, 
1 10 

Roſas, Commandant of New Mexico, aſſaſſi- 
nated, ii. 417. 

Rum, how procured from the ſugtr-cane, iv. 
150. 

Ri. ia, the extended conqueſts of this empire 
alarm the Chinele, ii. 250. The bounda- 
ries tettied, 251. A commercial treaty 
made with China, ib. Mc<thod of conduct- 
ing the. trade with China, 252. 
tempt made to open a communication be- 
tween Siberia and India, 253. Carry on 


an intercourte with I:.dia by means of the 
Caſpian Sea, 254. 


Lxtent ef this empire, 


An at- 


533 


Account of the different clafies of 


258. 
State of popula- 


the Ruſſian people, ib. 
tion, 259. Public revenue, ib. Climates 
and agriculture, 260. Mines, 261. Fo- 
reign trade, ib. Obftacles to the improve- 
ment of trade, 262. Debts owing to fv. 
reigners not ealily recovered, 263. Mili- 
tary ſtrength of the empire, 264. Natural 
circumitances that protect the empire ou 
ali fides, ib. Meaſures taken by Peter I. 
to raiſe a marine, 2066. Inconveniencies of 


the harbour ot Cronſtadt, 267. Preſent 
frate of the imperial navy, 268. Reflec- 
tion on the government of, ib. Patriotic 


principles of the government of the preſent 
empreſs Catharine, 270. Farther regula- 
tions ſuggeſted for the improvement of 
this empire, 272. Inquiry whether the 
climate of that extenlive empire is favour- 
able to civilization, vi. 238. Its extenſion 
conlidered, ib. The lower claſs of people 
not prepaied for the reception of liberty, 
239. Their ignorance and iuperſtition, 240. 
Examination of the meatures purtucd by 
the empreſs Catharine to civihze her tub- 
jects, 241. The foundling hoſpital, 243. 
The academies, ib. 


* 


8. 


Saba, the iſland, inhabitants, and produce, 
dricribed, iv. 210. 

$2dle, of Canada, deſcribed, v. 163. 

Sacrifices, the origin of, vi. 215. 

Ai, account ot the port ot, in N iv. 
30. 

Sago, the natural biſtory and uſes of, i. 105. 

Sahara, deſerts of, in Atrica, deicribed, iv. 


Saints, three iſlands dependent on Guada- 


lupe, account of, iv. 352. 

Salceds, Joteph, hanged tor difintcreited good 
nature, iii. Tzt. 

3 in Barbary, account of that port, 


Selferte, iſland, is reduced by the Lugliſh, i. 
376. Deſcribed, 1b. 

Salt, qualities of that made in Portugal, i, 
370. Is a ſpecific e the poiſon ui the 
marichineel tree, iv. 174. 

Saltpetre, how produced and refined at Pat- 
na in Indoſtan, i. 413. The amount an. 
rate of the European export of this article, 
tb. 

Salvador, St. the capital of Brazil, built, ii. 
280. Is taken by the Dutch, 286. Is ſyr- 
rendered by them, 287. The city & 
ſcribed, 333. Manners of the inhabitants, 
ib. 

San- Salvador, one : of the Bz Son iſlands, 
diicovered by Columbus, 31. 35G. Friendly 
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intercourſe between him and the natives, 
ib. 

San@waries, eccleſiaſtical, for criminals, re- 
flections on, ii. 414. : 

Sanders tree, a botanical deſcription cf, with 
its uſes, i. 367. 

Sandrocotus, drives the Macedonians out of 
India, aud unites all Indoitan under his dv 
minion, ii. 101. 

Santa Cruz, the iſland of, deſcribed, iv. 289. 
Revolutions of, 1b. Rapid progreſs and de- 
cay of a French colony there, 260. Caules 
of its decay explained, ib. Is ſold to Den- 
mark, 261, Preſent ſtate of its cultivation, 
262. Number of inhabitants, 1b. 

Santa J de Bogota, the capital city of New 
Grenada, deſcribed, iii. 77. 

Saratoga, capture of the Britiſh army under 
General Burgoyne there, by the American 
General Gates, vi. 177. 

Saſſafras tree, botanical deſcription of, vi. 
71. Its properties and uſes, 72. 

Saxony, the beit European imitation of por- 
celain carried on there, ii. 289. 

Schah Abbas the Great, King of Perſia, a re- 
view of his victories, and adminiſtration of 
government, 1. 314. Unites his forces with 
the Engliſh, to drive the Portugueſe from 
Ormus, 315- 5 

Scheiks, a nation of Indian republicaus, de- 
ſcribed, ii. 117. | 

Schilderop, an agent of the Daniſh African 
Company, his amiable character, iv. $6. 

Scots Highlanders, their character, vi. 54- 

Scrythians, driven out of their native country 
by Pompey, overrun the north and weſt 
parts of Europe, ii. 172. Their leader, 
Wodin, excites all nations againſt the Ro- 
man empire, 173. See Tartary. 

Scals, of Canada, deſcribed, v. 251. Manner 
of taking them, 252. Uſes of their ſkins, 
ib. | | 

Sea, its uſe in preferving an equipoiſe in the 
ſeveral parts of the globe, v. 290, The a- 
gitations of, calmed by ol, 231. 2 

Seamen, their unjuſt treatment in England 
and other countries condemned, vi. 345. 
Their character diiplayed, 489. 


Secre/y, in politics, may be of temporary ad- 


vantage, but tends to certain ruin, 11. 203. 
Senegal, river, deſcribed, iv. 67. 
Serena, a Spaniſh ſettlement in Chil:, account 
of, iii. 149. ay 
Seringham, account of that illand, and its 
magnificent pagoda, 11. 114. Is given up 
by the French, 123. : 
Serre Leone, on the coaſt of Africa, ſtate of 
the trade carried on there, iv. 70. 


Shanſcrit, language of Indoltan, ſoine account 


of, 4. 45. 


Sigin, a detail of the trade carried on there 


INDEX. 


by the Dutch, i. 216. Occaſion of the 
French entering that kingdom, ii. 43, All 
the fertility and riches of the ſoil deſtroyed 
by the tyranny of the government, 45. 
The French intereſt there ruined by the 
errors of the Jeſuits, 48. 

Sicily, kow the arts of agriculture and com- 
merce were introduced into that iſland, i. 
6. 

Silk, how collected in Bengal, and its quali. 
ties, i. 404. 413. The Chineſe account of 
the diſcovery of, ii. 293. Introduction of 
the manufacture into Europe, 294. Qua- 
lities of the ſeveral kinds of Enropean flik, 
ib. The filk from China ſuperior te that 
of Europe, 295. The two principal kinds 
of Chineſe ſilk, ib. Character of the Chi- 
neſe manuſacturied ſilks, 296. 

Sein, inquiry into the cauſe of the black co. 
lour ot, in Negroes, iv. 36. | 

Slave trade in Guinea, hiſtorical account of, 
iv. 62. Method of conducting them to the 
European factories, 65. The coaſts fre- 
quented for this traffic, 66. Amount of 
the annual exportation of, with the rates 
at which they are purchaſed, 80. With 
what kinds of merchandiſe the ſlaves are 
bought, 81. Origin of the Engliſh Afri- 
can Company, $4. Annval amount of the 


Engliſh ſlave trade, 85. A Damth African 
Spaniſh attempts, 


Company formed, $6. 
to enter into the ſlave trade, 88. Remarks 
on the preſent ſtate and method of carry- 
ing on this trade, 89. The proper ſeaſons 
for the voyage, go. How diſpoſed of in 
America, 92. Stories illuſtrating the cha- 
rater of Negroes, ib. Their vindictive 
ſpirit under oppreſſion, 95. Their wretch- 
ed condition in America, 97. Their diffe- 
rent ſituatigu in extenhve and in confined 
colonies, ib. Their different treatment by 
different European vations compared, 98. 
Their diſorders, 99. Methods of cure, 100. 
Hints for rendering their condition more 
ſupportable, 102. Are ſtrongly affected by 
mutic, 103. Plantation-boru Neproes the 
moſt uſetul, 106. Female Negroes, why 
loved by Europeans, 1097. How this trade 
might be aboliſhed, 126. 


Slavery, feudal, how aboliſhed, i. 16. De- 


fined, iv. 108. Origin and progrets of, ib. 
5 8 prog , 

Feucal flavery, 311. Emancipation of 
towns, 113. Cruel] oppretlions of the feu- 
dal barons, ib. How villains recovered 

9 

perſonal freedom, 114. Origin of leaſes 
for years and lives, 115. Sovereigns, how 


induced to undermine the chain of ſeudal 
ſubordination, ib. Slavery begun in A- 
merica, when deſtroyed in Europe, 116. 
Slaves tranſported from Africa to America, 
ib. Freedom and flavery compared, 117. 
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The right of man over man inquired into, 
ib. The arguments pleaded to juſtify ſla- 
very examined, 119. Hints for aboliſhing 
flavery in America, 126. Its influence 
over the mind in the Turkiſh empire, vi. 
234- 


Smuggling, the great ſupport of the French | 


American ſettlements, iv. 384. 447. A 
relaxation of prohibitory laws recommend- 
ed, ib. The natural conſequence of op- 
preſſive laws, vi. 121. 

Soarez,, Lopez, ſucceeds Albuquerque in the 
viceroyalty of India, and proſecutes his 
plans, i. 112. 

Society, barbarous and civilized, compared, i. 
23t. v. 297. The progreſs of, traced, ii. 
174. Monaſtic, the nature of, inveſtigat- 

ed, v. 172. Evidences of man being form- 
ed and deſtined for aſſociation, vi. 224. 
The various revolutions of, 226. All the 
obligations of man have a reference to, 
475. ; 

Socotora, motives of the Portugueſe in ſeizing 
this iſland, i. 90. 

Socrates, his character, vi. 463. Separated 
morality from religion, 474. 


Soil, whether its vegetative powers can be | 


exhauſted by cultivation, v. 86. 

Soldiers, the great increaſe of, in Europe, the 
ſource of oppreſſion, by the increaſe of 
taxes, vi. 330. Their being kept in idle- 
neſs, another evil, ib. The number of ſol- 
diers has diminiſhed courage, 331. The 
increaſe of, tends to deſpotiſm, 332. 

South, the people of, appear to be born for 
deſpotiſm, vi. 273- 

South Sea, the ſeveral reſtraints laid upon 
the navigation of, by the Spaniards, ii. 474. 
Firſt difcovery of, by Balboa, iii. 7. 


South Sea Company, Euglich, eſtabliſhed, iii. 


256. 


Sowena, Thomas de, his generous releaſe of a 


female ſlave to her lover, i. 166. 

ain, the ſtate of, when the ſeveral pro- 
vinces were united by the marriage of Fer- 
dinand and Itabella, i. 18. 

Conteſts between the crowns of Spain 
and Portugal, concerning the property of 
American and Aſiatie diſcoveries, li. 226. 
Sends mithonaries to the Philippine iſlands, 
223, Review of their government and 
policy there, 2317. Remarks on the im- 
portatice of theſe iſlands, by proper ma- 
nagement, 235. Inquiry into the cauſe of 
the antipathy the Spaniards have to the 
French, 239 Their plan of dominion in 
the Eait, fuſpended by the treaſures they 
enjoy in America, 322. Manners of the 
ancient natives of, 351. Is ſubdued by the 
Carthaginlans, 332. Is reduced under the 


power of die Romans, 353. Is ſabjected 


— 
* 


* 


—ę 
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by the Goths, and afterwards by the Moars, 
ib. The kingdoms of Caſtile and Arragon 
united, 355. Columbus fitted out for the 
diſcovery of a new continent, 356. Theic 
ſettlement and cruelties on the ifland of 
St. Domingo, 364. Their ſucceſſes in A- 
merica greatly facilitated by the Indian 
women, 378. Conqueſt of Mexico by Cor- 
tez, 380. 

Conqueſt of Peru by Pizarro, iii. $. Re- 
view of the regulations eſtabliſhed in this 
province, 36. Trade carried on with South 
America, at Porto Bello, 135. The Spa- 
niards a mixed race in all parts of the 
world, 160. Review of the forms of go- 
vernment eſtabliſhed in Spaniſh America, 
203. Eccleſiaſtical government of the co- 
lonies, 204. Diſtrtbution of lands there, 
206. Taxes impoſed on the colonies, 210. 


Summary view of the revenues derived 


from America, 214. The Spaniſh court 
actuated by a ſpirit of monopoly in the ad- 
miniitration of her colonies, 215. Reaſon 
why ſhe perſevered in an erroneous ſyſtem, 
216. Decline of manufactures and apri- 
culture at home, in conſequence of acquir- 
ing American poſſeſſions, 218. Theſe miſ- 
fortunes voluntarily aggravated by the ex- 
pulſion of the Moors from Spain, 219. Con- 
ſequences of this infatuated conduct, 221. 
Oppreſſion of the farmers, 222. The ope- 
ration of the Inquiſition on the character 
of the Spaniards, 225. Their poverty and 
pride, 226. Degeneracy of manners, ib. 
Diſtreſs of the Spaniſh monarchy, 227. 
Depopulation of America, 228. Probable 
cauſes of the barbarity exerciſed toward 
the Indians, ib. Great deſtruction of lives 
in the mines, 230. Hatred between the 


European and American Spaniards, 222. 


Indications of a recovery from theſe cala- 
mitous influences, 233. The adminiſtra- 
tion of the colonies retormed, 234. Mea- 
ſures recommended tor the recovery of the 
kingdom to proſperity, 235. A proper 
turn ſhould be given to the national pride, 
236, The clergy and military onght to be 
reduced, and the [nguilition aboliſhed, ib. 
Toleration in religion neceſſary to increaſe 
the population of the kingdom, 241. Im- 
poſſible for Spain to keep the produce of 
the American mines in their own hands, 
242. Amount of their exportation, 243- 
Amount of the gold and ſilver imported 
from the American mines, 244 Agricul- 
ture ought to be promoted, 245. Articles 
proper for American cultivation, ib. Ought 
to open the colonies to foreigners, 247. 
The ob jections againſt an open trade with 
America conſidered, 253. Whether the 
Spauiſa dominion over the colonies he per- 
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manent, 221. Preſent {louridung ſtate of 
the kingdom, 262. Outrages committed 
by Philip II. and his ſucceſſors, againſt the 
Portuguele, 295. Diſputes with Portugal 
about the boundaries of their American 
tettlements, 311. 

Why they relinquiſhed the conquelt of 
the Caribbee iflands, li. 408. Their vio- 
lent meatures to check rhe coutraband 
trade in the Welt Indies precipitate them 
into war, 450. Engage with France in a 

war with Great Britain, 476. Lots of Ha- 

vannab, 431. The expuilion of the Moors 
trom Spain, the producing cauſe ot the pi- 
ratical ſtates of Barbary, iv. 31. Attempts 
made by, to obtain a {tare of the African 
ſlave trade, 89. Account of the Spanith 
ſettlements on the ifland of St. Domingo. 
180. Deſcription of Cuba, 157. Exami- 
nation into their policy and management 
of the Caribbee iſlands, 207. 

Fate of a Spaniſh colony ſent to ſettle 

in Louillana, v. 211. The reports ciicu— 

jated by the Spaniards concerning the 
Strait oi Anian, 
propagated to miſlead other nations, 315. 
Account of the expedition of Admiral Fu- 
entes, ib. Ine king d, offers his media- 
tion between England, France, and Ame— 
rica, vi. 201. Aud, on refuſal, joins with 
the two latter in the war agaiuit England, 

202. 

Political commotions excited by the dit. 
puted ſhcceſſion to the crown of Spain, vi. 
309. Brief hittory of the tamous Armada 
tor the conquelt of England, 335. Their 
Welt India d:icoverties occaſion the neglect 
of arts and agriculture, 348. 

Syire trade, ures online by the Dutch 
to ſecure the monopoly ot, i. 15, 201. 

SFradtho der of the United 8 whether 
this ohn e be dangerous to che liberties of 
the Dutch, vi. 266. 

Starip- aft, over the Britiſh American colo- 
nies, origin of, vi. 129. Cauſes of its re- 
peal,- 4b. 

Stateſmen, how formed in general, vi. 314. 
Their uſual conduct, 315. 

Statues, reflection on the foily of erecting 
them, and the vanity of princes in Nee 
ing them to be erected, il. 181. 

Sutals, under the Indoſtan empire, the na— 
ture of their dignity and authority, 11. 106. 

Suez, 2 Communication eſtabliſhed trom that 
port _ the Eutt Ladies, by the Vene- 
tians, 9d. 


Suger— — deſcribed, and its hiſtory, iv. 144. 
Method cf cultivation, 14g. Ihe juice 
how ſeparated from the cane, 146. Pro- 


cels of obtaining gar from this juice, 147. 


S 


French method of preparing ſugar. 148. 


ſuppoſed to be artfuky. 


tavus Adolphus, ib. 


INDEX; 


Qualities of ſugar depending on the ſoil it 
grows on, 149. Diſtillation of rum, 150. 
Hints for improving the cultivation of the 
cave, ib. Sugar the principal article of 
exportation from the Caribbee iſlands, 151. 
Requires confiderable capitals to cultivate 
it with ſucceſs, 210. Culture of, at Bar- 
badoes, v. 19. 

Sugar-maple tree deſcribed, vi. 84. Method 
of procuring its ſap, ib. How the ſap is 
reduced to lugar, ib. 


Sally, Miniſter of Henry IV. of France, his 


character as a financier, ii. 70. 

Sumatra, ſituation and deſcription of that 
land, i. 210. Religion and government 
of the ſouthern Malay inhabitants, ib. Ac- 
count of the northern inhabitants, 211. 
Deſcription of the camphor tree, 212. The 
face of the country, and its mineral pro- 
ductions, 213. Trade carried on there by 
the Dutch, 214. 

Superſtition, monkiſh, characterized, i. 10. 
Natural events of an extraordinary kind, 
one great ſource of, ii. 380. iii. 237. Its 
univerſality and object, v. 113. 

Surat, its fituation, and the trade carried on 
there detcribed, i. 334. Revolutions there, 


374. Is mtended by the French to be the 
centre of their Eaſtern traffic, ii. 22. Ori- 
The 


gin and progreſs of that city, 28. 
ſb1ps built there, ib. Manners of the inha- 
bitants, 29. Banians, ib. Parſees, 31. 
Moguls, 32. Is pillaged by Sevagi, 38. 
Their ſhips and caravans robbed, ib. Prin- 
cipal articles of the trade of the city, 39. 
This market loſt to the French, 56. 

Surinam, its ſituation and ſettlement deſerib— 
ed, iv. 227. Its revolutions, ib. A colony 
of fugitive ſlaves formed there, 228. Their 
independence acknowledged by the Dutch, 
229. Dutch method of draining the low 
grounds in, 230. Their coffee and ſugar 
plantations, 231. Their accurate and neat 
agricuiture, 232. Produce of the colony, 
233- Number of inhabitants, 1b. Account 
ot the town of Paramabiro, 234. Taxes, 
235. Defenſive ſtate of the province, 243. 
Cruelty of the Dutch to their Negro flaves, 
244. Are harafied by the 1gcurfions of the 
fugitive flaves, ib. 

Sufa, in = e of Tunis, its harbour de- 
icribed, iv. 20. 

Sweden, w_ ancient inhabitants of, concern- 
ed with other northern nations in ſubvert- 
ing the Roman empire, ii. 197. Barbarous 
manners of the natives until the time cf 
Guilavus Vata, ib. III confequences «©: 
his ſhutting his ports againſt the Lubeck 
ſhips, 198. Martial ſpirit diffuſed by Gut- 

Charge in the man- 


ners of the people on the d. ath of Charles 
4 


INDEX. 


XII. tog. An Eaft India Company eſta. 
bliſhed, 200. Hiſtorical review of, 201. 
Preſent ſtate of the country, 204. Re- 
marks on the population of, 205. Reflec- 
tions on the propenſity to emigration a- 
mong the Swedes, ib. State of agricul- 
ture, 206. Mines, 208. Manufactories 
and fiſheries, 209. A maritime ſtrength 
raiſed, 210. Review of the articles of 
trade, 211. Military force, ib. Navy, 213. 
Revenues, ib. Evils reſulting from the 
change made in 1720, in the conſtitution 
of government, 215. The factions of Hats 
and Caps, 216. The king rendered abſo- 


Jute, 217. Inquiry into the nature of the 


_ conſtitution of the government of, vi. 243. 
Switzerland, origin of the republic of, vi. 
280. The nature of the union of the ſe- 
veral cantons explained, 281. Occaſion of 
their hiring out troops to foreign powers, 
ib. Review of their preſent circumſtances, 
282. Indications of ſtability in their go- 
verament, 283. Their eccleſiaſtical go- 
verament, 284. 


. 


Tobago, deſcription of that iſland, v. 74. Its 
revolutions, 75. Is ceded to England, 78. 
Error committed by the firſt Engliſh ſet- 
tlers, 80. Its population and produce, ib. 

Tabaſco, the Indians there reduced by Cor- 
tez, ii. 376. 

Talapoys, Siameſe monks, deſcribed, ii. 48. 

Tamerlane, his extenſive conqueſts in the 
Eaſt, ii. 101. 

Tanjour, deſcription of that country and its 
produce, it. 176. A ſettlement formed 
there by the Danes, 177. 

Tar, how procured from the pine-tree in Ca- 
rolina, vi. 57. 

Tartary, ancient Scythia, its extent and in- 
habitants, ii. 246. The great lama, and 
his religion, 247. Military character of 
the Tartars, 249. Conquer the empire of 
China twice, 259. Conteſts between the 
Ruſſians and Chineſe about the boundaries 
of the reſpective empires, ib. A trade eſta- 
bliſhed between the Tartars and the Ruſ- 
ſians, 253. | 

Taxes, how levied in China, i. 121. The 
great increaſe. of, to be attributed to the 
increaſe of ſtanding armies, vi. 330. A de- 
finition of, 412. An hiſtorical view of, 

413. A poll-tax, the moſt arbitrary of all 
taxes, 414. Taxes on the neceſſaries of 
life, cruel, 415. Injuriouſneſs of duties on 
trade, 416. A land-tax the only one which 
conciliates the public intereſt with the 
rights of individuals, 417. The objections 
to it ſtated, 418, Ruinous conſequences of 
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different nations, vi. 472. 
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farming out revenues, 41. Oapht to be 
regulated by the repreſentatives of the peo- 


ple, 423. Conſequences from the right of 
impoſing taxes being in the prince, 424. 


434. 

Tea, the firſt introduction of this herb into 
Eugland, and the univerſal fondneſs of the 
people for it, 1. 420. Vaſt conſumption of, 

in England, 421. Deſcription and culture 
of, ii. 280. The varieties of, how produ- 
ced, 281. Why generally drank by the 
Chineſe, 28 2. Attempts made to cultivate 
the plant in Europe, 283. 

Tellicherry, on the coaſt of Malabar, an En- 
gliſh factory for pepper there, ii. 143. A 
compoſition paid for the country duties, 
145. 

Tenerifſe, deſcription of that iſland, and the 
height of the mountain, ii. 358. 

Tetuan, hiſtorical account of that port, iv. 


28. ; 

Texeira, Michael de, archbiſhop of St. Salva- 
dor, haraſſes the Dutch invaders of Brazil, 
111. 287. 

Tbeocracy, why the worſt of all modes of go- 
HOY 1. 305. The foundation of, vi. 
216. | 

Theology, alters every thing, in order to 
bend them to its own myſterious prin- 
ciples, iv. 37- Obſtructs the diſcovery of 
truth by ſcruples, 42. The various prin- 
ciples on which it has been founded by 

Morality the 
bafis of all, 473. 

Thibet, the articles of trade taken by that 
kingdom from Bengal, i. 402. Muſk, a 
peculiar production to the country, ib. 
See Tartary. ; 

Thomas, St. the Daniſh ſettlement on the 
coaſt of Coromandel, hiſtorical account of, 


ii. 43. | 


, the iſland of, ſettled by the Danes, 
iv. 256, Is frequented by the Buccaneers, 
257. Other circumſtances that eſtabliſhed 
a trade there, ib. Number of inhabitants, 
262. | 

Tillage of land, how far it will ſupply the 
place of dung, v. 87. 

Timor, deſcription of that iſland, and the mo- 
tives that induced the Dutch to ſecure it, 
i. 203. 

Tithes, eſtabliſhed of, in England, v. 284. 

Taſrala, republic of, oppoſes the march of 
Cortez to Mexico, ii. 382. Account of the 
government and manners of the natives, 
383. Make an alliance with the Spaniards, 
and reinforce their army, 384. Return of 
Cortez to Tlaſcala, 392. Manufactures of 
this province, 445. 

Tobacco, hiftorical account of its conſump- 
tion and trade in F _ ii. 134 Firſt 
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diſcovery, and deſcription of this cauſtic 
plaut, vi. 30. Method of cultivating it, 
31. Management of the plant after it is 
cut, 32. Compariſon of the quality of to- 
bacco from different parts of the world, 
ib. Is a great exhauſter of ſoil, 35. 

Toleration, the free exerciſe of, the means 
of extinguiſhing fanaticiſm and enthuſiaſm, 
vi. 222. 

Tonq uin, the religion of Confucius adopted 
there, but not his morality, ii. 50. Cha- 
rater of the inhabitants, ib. No Eurc- 
pean merchants able to eſtabliſh a corre- 
ſpondence with them, which i is confined to 

the Chineſe, 51. 

Torrid wane, formerly ſuppoſed to be unin- 
habitable, i. 25. Circumſtances that mo- 
derate the heat of, iii. 78. 

Tortuga, the iſland of, becomes a neſt of pi 
rates, iii. 419. Their depredations chiefly 
directed to the Spaniards, 421. 
their moſt remarkable exploits, ib. De- 
ſeription of the iſland, iv. 362. The co- 
lony deſtroyed, by orders from Madrid, ib. 

Is retaken and fortified by the Bucca- 

neers, under the command of Willis, an 
Engliſhman, 363. The Engliſh expelled 
by the French, ib. Produce of the iſland, 
364- 

Towns, how extricated from feudal ob ga- 
tions, iv. 112. See Cities. 

Trade, how carried on during the feudal ages, 
J. 13. 

Trajan, Emperor, his patriotic declaration 
to the Roman people, vi. 199. 

Tranquebar, in the kingdom of Tanjour, 
built and ſettled by the Danes, ii. 197. 
Declines, ib. Is attacked by the rajah ot 
Tanjour, at the inſtigation of the Dutch, 
but reſcued by the Englith, 178. Preſent 
circumſtances of the ſettlement, 188. 

Trunſmigration of ſouls, the influence of this 
doctrine upon the civil laws of Indoſtan, 
1. 51. Mythological account of, 66. Pro- 
bable origin of the idea of, ib. nds to 
ſoften the manners of its believers, ii. 323. 

Tranſpertation of Engliſh telons, the good po- 
licy of, v. 11. 

Travelling, an immoral employment, iii. 276. 

Travencor, on the coaſt of Malabar, account 
of that kingdom, and its late enterpriſing 
monarch, 1. 360. 

Treaties, between princes, have not the va- 


lidity of thote formed between nations, vi. 


512. 

Trelawney, Governor of Jamaica, his treaty 
with the fugitive negroes there, v. 59. 
Trinidad, ſituation and chmate of that iſland, 
iv. 165 Its extent and deſcription, 166. 
Decline of the iſland frum the perithing of 

che cacao trees, ib. 


Some ot 


IN DEX. 
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Trioli, deſcription of this country and its 


inhabitants, iv. 16. Their trade, ib. Des -_ 


ſcriptiou of its capital town, 17. 
Trois Rivieres, City of, in Canada, deſcribed, 
v. 24 
Tunis, Set late of its military force, iv. 
18. Revenue of the ſtate, ib. Trade of 
the inhabitants, 19. Deſcription of its ca- 
pital town, 20. 4 
Turks, character of that people in the fit 
teenth century, i. 21. Their attempts on 
Europe checked by the naval enterpriſes 
ot the Portugueſe in the Eaſt, 94. Origin 
of their empire, and a review ot their po- 
licy and hiſtory, vi. 231. Expedient of So- 
lyman to ſuppreis ſeditious commotions, 233. 
Cauſes of the little influence the Turkish 
princes have in the affairs of Europe, ib. 
Murder and afflaſhnation the lubititutes for 
laws in Turkey, 234. 
Turubull, Dr. carries over a leer of Greeks 
to Florida, vi. 76. 
Turpentine, how extracted from the piue- 
tree, in Carolina, vi. 57. 


Tyranny, the conſequences of, in a ſtate, iii. 


32. The ſyſtem of, analy 20d, v. 7. Why 
it 15 ſubmited to, 298. 
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Facuf, intention of the law of, at Conftzn- 
tinople, i. 130. 

Valdivia, his expedition into Chili, iti. 146. 

He and his men deſtroyed by the natives, 
4 

FI ww why eſteemed a virtue, vi. 475. _ 

Valpara %%, city of, in Chili, deſcribed, iii. 
149. 

Vun Horn, a Buccaneer, his intrepid charac- 
ter, iii. 431. Surpriſes Vera Cruz, 432. 
Vun en recommends a Dutch ſettle- 
ment to be made at the Cape ot Good Hope, 
1. 228, Is intruſted with the management 

of it, ib. 

Vane, Henry, his enthuſiaſtic character, and 
diſturbances excited by him in New Eu- 
gland, v. 361. 

Vanilla, deſeriptionof that plant, and its cul- 
ture, 427. Its preparation and utes, ib. 

Varech, a ſea plant, uſed for manure in the 
Caribbee Iſlands, iv. 131. 

Varniſh, Chineſe, natural hiſtory of, ii. 297. 
How uled, 299. Its properties. ib. 

Vedan, the ſacted book of the Bramins of 
India, the ſource of many diverſites rela- 
tive to faith and practice, i. 56. 

Vega Real, plain ot, in the ifland of St. Do- 
mingo, recommended to the cultivation of 
the French, iv. 186. 

Velaſquez forms a ſettlement on the iſland 
of Cuba, and proſecutes diſcoveries on ch 


3 


„ ypt, 88. 


IND Ex. 


American continent, ii. 374. Commiſſions 
Fernando Cortez to undertake the conqueſt 
of Mexico, 375. His perfidious method of 
obtaining ſlaves from Florida, vi. 70. 

Fenezuela, province of, in South America, 
its hiitory, productions and trade, iii. 52. 
Its flourithing ſtate under the Guipuſcoa 
Company, 55. Its imports and exports, 
58. 

Venice, its early proſperity from the opera- 
tions of commerce, i. 15. Obtains the 
Eaſtern trade through the channel of E- 

Mealures taken by, to obſtruct 

the Portugueſe in their Indian enterpriſes, 

89. Open a trade with India from the 

port of Suez in Egypt. 90. Account of 

the origin of the city and republic of, vi. 

274. Was the firſt regular government 

formed in Europe, 276. Its decline to be 

Aaated from the diſcovery of America, ib. 

Its myſterious policy and jealouſy, 277. 

The office of ſtate inquiſitors, 278. 


mands, 279. 

Vera Crus, Old and New, deſcribed, ii. 486. 
Account of the intercourſe carried on there 
by the fleets from Old Spain, 487. Is ſur- 
priſed and pillaged by the Buccaneers, iii. 


432. 

Verd Iflands, improvements of which they 
are capable, iii. 374. Deſeription of, and 
their trade, iv. 69. 

Vernon, Admiral, cauſes of his ill ſucceſs in 
attacking Carthagena, iii. 45. 

Ficuna, a wild animal in Peru, deſcribed, 
with the method of hunting it, iii. 108. 
Their fleeces, 109. Uſes to which their 
wool is applied, I IO. 

Viera, Juan Fernandez de, ſheds a conſpi- 
racy in Brazil to cut off the Dutch go- 
vernors of that province, iii. 2979. His 
ſucceſſes againſt them, 298. Expels the 
Dutch, 299. 

Vieira, Anthony, a Jeſuit, his extraordinary 
ſermon on the ſucceſſes of the Dutch in 
Brazil, iii. 289. 

Villains, feudal, how emancipated from per- 
ſonal flavery, iv. 114. 

Vincent, St. was one of the iſlands reſigned 


to the native Caribs, by the Engliſh and | 


French, v. 80, Their number increaſed 
by an acceſſion of Negroes, 81. Diſtinc- 
tion between the black and red Caribs, ib. 
The Caribs harafled by the French, $2. 
Origin of the flat-headed Caribs, 83. War 
between the black and red Caribs, ib. The 
ifland ceded by the French to the Engliſh, 
85. Preſent ſtate of cultivation there, ib. 

Pines, remarks on the order for rooting them 
up in Portugal, ni. 370. 

Virgin lands, their number and deſcription, 


Re- | 
gulation of the naval and military com- | 
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v. 34. Their produce and government, 


Virginia, its advantages over Maryland, vi. 
36. Deluſion of the firſt adventurers 
to this province, ib. They are relieved 
and inſtructed by Lord Delawar, 37. Is 
ſtrengthened by the g rrival of a number 
of refugee royaliſts, 38. Is oppreſſed by a 
rigorous enforcement of the Act of Navi- 
gation, 1b. Continue upon ill terms with 
the Inians, 39. Ditfagreement among the 
coloniſts, 40. The Engliſh laws, with all 
their formalities, introduced, 43. Admi- 
rable ſpeech of Logan, chief of the Sha» 
waneſes, to Lord Dunmore, ib. The po- 
pulation of the country checked by per- 
ſecuting principles, 44. Pretent number 
of inhabitants, 45. Chief produce, and 
articles of cultivation, ib. Export of to- 
bacco, ib. Low ſtate of Williamſbourg, 
the capital town, 47. The inhabitants of 
this colony embaraſs their circum'itances 
by oitentatious luxury, ib. H w they may 
exiricate themſelves from ſuch difficulties, 
48. 

Ukraine, great fertility of that province, and 
means of improving it, ii. 260. 

Ulloa, M. takes poſſeſſion of Louiſiana for 
the king of Spain, atter the ceſſion of, by 
France, v. 236. 

Univerſe, argument in favour of a preceding 
and enſuing eternity of, iii. 94. 

Volcunos, the great antiquity of, indicated 
by the different ſtages of their preſent ap- 
pearance, iii. 93. Indications of, to be. 
found every where in America, iv. 224. 

Voyages, eitimate of the good and evil pro- 
duced by, vi. 487. 


W. 


IWatpole, Sir neben the Engliſh miniſter, 
remarks on his adminiſtration, iii. 450- 


454. 


Mar, among European nations, the real mo- 


tives of, ii. 189. A formal declaration ne- 
ceflary for the commencement of, and re- 
marks on the conduct of the Engliſh in 
neglecting this previous intimation of ho- 
ſtilities, iii. 460. v. 376. Origin of the 
laws of, iv. 170. Ancient and modern 
compared, v. 141. Always furniſhes @ 
pretence for the uſurpations of govern 
ment, vi. 129. The events of, often de- 
cided by accidental circumſtances, 203- 
A proſpect of its extinction, 318. This 
prolpect found to be a deluſion, 319. Hi- 
ſtorical view of war as an art, 320. In- 
fantry the moſt formidable in, ib. Cauſe 
of the long wars between England and 
France, 321. Origin of ſtanding armies 


$49 
in Europe, 322. War extended by this 
innovation, 324. The art of fortification 
invented by the Dutch, 325. A new ſyl- 
tem of tactics introduced by the king of 
Pruflia, 326, War carried on now with 
more humanity than in ancient times, 
329. The numbers of ſoldiers amazingly 
_ Increaſed, while they are very poorly paid, 
339. Soldiers vught to be uſefully employ- 
ed during peace, ib. Hiſtorical review of 
the art of war upon the ſea, 333. Im- 
provements produced by the invention of 
the mariner's compaſs, 334. Short account 


of the Spaniſh Armada, 335. Commercial 
Deſtroys chiefly | 


wars conſidered, 368. 
thoſe turbulent men who are born with 
miſchievous propeuſities, 393. 

F#arwick, Admiral, commands the firſt fleet 
ſent out by the Dutch Eaſt India Company, 
i. 182. His conteſts with the Portugueſe 
in the Indian ſeas, ib. | 

Waſeington, General, heads the North Ame- 
rican troops in the war againſt Britain, vi. 
138. | 

Welſers, of Augſbourg, purchaſe the Ame- 


rican province of Venezuela of the em- 


peror Charles V. iii. 52. Their impru- 
dent management, and deſertion of the 
place, 53. | 
pale fiſhery, in Davis's Straits, and Green- 
land, account of, v. 259. Account of that 
carried on by New England, 370. Laws 
made in England for the encouragement 
of, ib. The fiſhery in the Gult of St. Law- 


rence, 372. 


William the Congueror eſtabliſhes the feudal 


government in England upon a regular, 
permanent footing, vi. 254- 0 
William III. elected king of England, and 
accepts the crown on ſtipulated conditions, 
vi. 256. 
Muliam, Fort, in Bengal, deſcribed, i. 410. 


Williamſbourg, the capital of Virginia, ac- | 


count of, vi. 47. 


INDEX, 


Winds, the general courſe, and natural canſeg 
of, in the Weſt Indies, iii. 396. | 


Molin, the Scythian chief, excitesthe other 


European nations to fall upon the Roman 
empire, ii. 173. Was the founder of a 
ſanguinary ſyſtem of religion, 194. | 

Wolfe, General, killed at the fiege of Que- 
bec, v. 274. 

Women, laws of Indoſtan relating to, i. 52. 
Cauſes why they often exerciſe ſovereign 
power in ſavage nations, ii. 52. Their 
treatment in the different ſtages of human 
ſociety deſcribed, iii. 66. Their virtue of 
the greateſt importance to ſociety, vi. 482. 
The connections of gallantry complete the 
depravation of manners, 484. 


X, 


Xalaps, account of the fair there, for the 
traffic with European and American com- 
modities, ii. 487. | | 


. 


Yago, St. in the iſland of Chiloe, deſcribed, 
111. 150. Its government and juriſdiction, 


151. 
Tams, the plant deſcribed, iv. 136. 
Yanam, in the province of Kajahmandry 
account of the French factory there, ii. 


148. 
Yaws, a diſorder incident to Negroes, de- 
ſcribed, with the method of cure, iv. 100. 
Werville 1 ſent by the court of France on 
an expedition up the Miſſiſſippi, v. 199 

His death, 200. « ow _ 
York, New. See New York. 


Z. 
Zealand, iſland of, in Denmark, ſame account 


of, iv. 265. 


THE END. 
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